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QUESTIONS DRAWN UP BY THE COMMISSION. 

Introductory. 

1. What was tlie outlook in year district when the rains of 1899 commenced ? What 
Lad been the character of the harvests lu the two preceding years ? 

2. Were the hharif sowings up to normal? If not, what percentage of the normal 
cultivated area'^ was sown ? Please state briefly how the normil cuitivatei area was arrived 
at. 

3. (a) What is the aver.age rainfall of your distriet daring the rainy season ? (i) What 

was the actual rainfall in the rainy season of 1899 and what percentage of the average did it 
represent? (c) When did the rains cease ? and (d) What was the distribution of the rainfall 
from June to September ^faotfa inclusive) compared with the average? 

4<. What percentage of a normal harvest on a normal cultivated area did the actual 
Harty harvest of 1899 represent? 

8. What percentage of the total population of your district depends exclusively on 
agriculture — • 

(a) as petty cultivators ? 

(d) as labourers ? 


Preliminary Action. 

6. Was the necessity of relief assumed from the fact of crop failure or was proof of 
necessity required by compliance with tests ? 

7 . What were the observed facts which led you to think that the machinery of relief 
should be set iu motion ? 

8. Wbat particular relief measures did you first undertake 1 aud what tests were applied 
to gauge the extent of the distress ? 

9. How were you prepared to meet famine? — (a) Were lists of relief works re.ady, bad the 
works on that list been actually located, and had surveys and estimates of cost baeu made out 
beforehand? (i) Did the relief programme molude scales of establishment necessary to meet 
any emergency? and were lists of candidates qualified for famine service kept up? 

10. Did the relief programme contemplate large public works or small village works 
as the backbone of the relief system ? If the former, was a programme of village works re.idy 
in reserve from the beginning ? 

11. In the sequence of relief measures, what place was taken by the following 

(e) Test works, 

(6) Poor-houses, 

(d) organisation of private charity, especially in towns. 

(c) opening the Government forests. _ 

12. What system of local inspection and control was instituted and at what period — 

(fl) to arrange for village lelii-fj 

(J) to stimulate the local employment of labour, 

(c) to organise local charity, 

{d) to observe the general condition of the people ? 

13. W'ere loans issued at the outset? If so,’ to wbat extent, under what Act, under wbat 
conditions, to what classes and for what objects? Were they recoverable in whole or iu 
part ? 

14. Can irrigation wells he made in your district or anj' portion of it? What ivas tlie 
average depth below the surface of water on the cessation of the i-ains in 1S99? Was the 
digging of wells encouraged by loans, and if so, were they sacoessful— - 

(n) in securing the crop on the ground, 

(5) as a permanent improvement, 

(c) as a temporary measure to employ labour ? 

15. If labour was the first criterion of the need for relief, what works were first under- 
taken ? Were they ordinary works under distriet or local boards? aud under whose supervision 
wore they conduottd ? 

16. What tasks were exacted on test works, and was the same task taken from every one 
irrespective of sex and previous ocenpatioii ? 
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17. Was payment in etrict propotlion lo rcBulls? V>^as tlicrc a maximum wage, 
minimnm wage, a rest-day allowance or an allowance to dependants ? 

18. What circumstauces induced the conversion of test works into regular relief works? 

Lauge Ponuo Works. 

19. When it had been decided to open regular relief works, what works were (ir^t 
opened ? large public works or small village works ? 

20. Under whose control were these works? Had the sc.ale of supervising establish- 

luent been prescribed in ndvniiccj nnd ’\vns tbnt chlfibHfibiuciit xendj ? delaj 

in opening the works ? were tools and plant available ? 

ai. Were the works divided into chargea, and, if so, for what maximum nuraberof work- 
ers did the charge provide ? Was that ninxiiniim ever exceeded ? and if so, what steps were 
taken to relieve the pressure ? 

aa. Had each charge its own establishment ? If so, plcjiso give that establishment in 
detail. What, ifanv, arrangements had been prescribed belorohand for hutting or Fholtering 
the people ; for conservancy or sanitation j lor water-sujiply j for f«od-6Uj>ply ; and for 
medical oouvenienoes and supervision ? 

28. Was admission to the works free to all persons ready to subraiUo the labour test, 
or was any system of selection (c.y., by tickets) tried at tlic oomuicnccmcut ( as a distance 
test of any kind insisted on and was residence on the works compulsory ? 

2-i. On the facts that came to your notice, what is your opinion ns to the area or popula- 
tion which a large public work, capable of cnleilnining two charges of 6,000 persons each, 
may bo expected to serve? bat distance from their homes did npplic.inls for rtli<>f go ? 

25. Were officers of the Department of Public Works subordinate to the Civil autboritie? 
in all matters ? If not, please specify the matters in which ihe^’ were independent. 

26. Was there a Civil officer for ca<li charge; from what class was he taken; what 
salar}' did he receive; and what was his j.ositiou with reference to the local rcprctenlalives of 
the Public Works Department? 

Had the Civil officer in charge full authority to assure himself that mcasmeuu-nts were 
correctly and punctually made, and that the orders of Government wire being followcsl in all 
the matteis mentioned at the cud of paragrnjih 420 of the report of the Pnmine Commifsion 
of 18U8 ? 

27. If local conditions were met witli, which affected the application of the prescribed 
tasks, did it rest with the t-ivil officer in charge lo decide which of the prescribed tasks wm, 
applicable? (eg. in varying strata of bard and soft caitU), 

28. How were the gangs of labourers constituted, and what was the size of the gangs? 
Were arrangements made to secure village or lamily gangs, so fur ns iwssiblc, and with what 
success ? 

29. Tl'hat classification of labourers, and what wage scale was adopted, and how does - it 
compare with the classilicution and wnge scale of paragraph 445 of the report of the 1 amine 
Commission of 1898 ? How far did experience justify dipurlure from the hitter— 

(0) from the administrative point of view ? 

(1) from the point of view of economy? 

80. Did your experience lead you to consider that any, and if 
be drawn in the classiticatiou and wages of men and women ? 

Did the absence of such distinction Ic.vd to nn}- difficulty ? 

Please consider this question also in its financml aspect. 

81. Was the Code task system introduced from the outset, or was some system of p.ay* 
mentby results first adopted 7 Were the two Bj’stcmB carried on simultaneously or not — 

(а) in the same district or sub-division of a district ? 

(б) on the same woik? 

82. Did your experience lead yon to agree w-ith the Famine Commission of 1S9S that a 
system of payment by results was unsuited to conditions of nento distress or actual famine ? 
or do you consider that, if started in time, relief can bo adequately onbrdod in cases of sovero 
famine by works conducted throughout on a system of payment by vesulls ? 

83. AVhat task was exacted at the outset ; was it graduated to the class of workers or was 
the full task demanded from all ; was any allowance made for the distance the workers had 
come ? Were subsequent changes of the task in the direction of greater leniency or greater 
severity ; what were ttie ciioumstances which led np to the changes, and with reference to what 
classes of persons were they introduced ? 

34. Did your experience lead you to believe that the scale of w.ages adopted was 
adequate, inadequate, or unduly liberal? W'h.at in your experience was its oUect upon the 
condition of the workers? Was there any evidonou that the workoi-s saved uiioii their 
earnings i' Did copper com return freely to the baiiias on the works ? Please trive reasons for 
your opinion. ° 


so what, distinction should 

f 
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85. Was a rest day wage given, or could the workers earn more than the full wage 
in order to support themselves on the rest day ? Which method does your experience lead you 
to prefer ? 

86. Does 3 ’our experience lead j’ou to consider that the minimum wage is too high, and 
that fining for short work should be continued down to the penal wage or to something 
between the penal and minimum wage? 

87. Was the minimum wage allowed at the outset ; if not, was there a penal wage, and 

was there a tendency to fine down to it? Did the penal wage auy where ’become the wa^e 
generally earned ? if it did, to what do you attribute the fact, and what were its effects ? “ 

88. How often was payment made; daily or weekly or at what other interval? If weekly, ^ 
did your experience lead you to think more frequent payment desirable and piacticablo ? 

89. When people first came on a relief work were they paid daily or at longer intervals.? 
Did you find that payment otherwise thau daily threw the workers seriously into the debt of 
the Dunia ? 

40. To whom was payment made? to the individual or to the head of the gang? Which 
method did your experience lead you to prefer ? 

41. Can yon give, for two or three typical relief works, figures showing, at the time of 
greatest pressure, the number of relief workers earning — 

(a) the full wage, 

(5) the penal wage, 

(c) a wage between the full and penal wage. 

Did people remain long on the works on the penal wage ? 

42. If a'system of payment by results was in force, was it one of the systems desoiibed 
in paragraphs 208 to 212 of the report of the Famine Commission of 1898, or in what respects 
did it differ from them ? 

43. What was the maximum wage, and what arrangements were made for the relief of 
children; or for the lelief of weakly peisons capable of some work ? Did the arrangements for 
the latter fake tho form of task work with a minimum wage, or piece work at favouiable lates, 
and which in your experience is preferable ? 

44. Were Coutmctors employed at any stage of the famine ? 

45. Under the payment by results system were muster rolls kept up, or what ariangement 
was there by which ou emergency the code task system could he promptly introduced ? 

46. Under whose orders was the prices scale for the calculation of the wages fixed ? On 
what grains was it based ? Were small variations in prices neglected ? 

47. Please trace distinctly the various steps adopte d in opening a relief work, admitting 
and classifying labourers, providing for dependants, pr ovidiug tools and plant, maiking out 
wolk and measuring it np, paying wages, imposing fines, conserving the water supply, and 
arranging for hospital requirements. 

43. Under whose orders were tasks and wages stiffened or relaxed, (t.e., the Collector, the 
Commissioner, the Famine Commissioner or the Local Government ? ) H id the Collector or 
the Commissioner power to issue orders independently or had he to refer to higher authority. 
If be acted in anticipation of sanction was he often over-ruled. 

51. Were arrangements made at any time to draft people from large public to small 
village works ; what was the occasion calling for transfer ; and with what sucoeas was tho 
transfer achieved ? 

SuAIiI, AHULAQr! W^'OEKS. 

52 What part did the small village works play in the scheme of relief ? 

53. What classes of works did they include? 

54. "Were they conducted 

[a] under the supervision of the Public Works Department, 

(5) under the supervision of the Civil Agency, • 

(i) by direct management, 

(ii) through landholders or by means of other non-official agency ? 

55. If conducted under (b) (ii) of tho last question, what arrangements were made 

(a) for laying down the work, 

(J) for measuring it up, 

(c) for paying wages ? 

How far were the landholders and others responsible administratively and financially ; 
and under whose supervision was the work done? 

' 56. Was any attempt made to work the Code task system ? What scale of wages was 
adopted? Was employment given to every one who wanted it, or only to special classes? 

67. Was any system of selection of applicants for relief tiied ? If so, was it successful or 

not? 

58. If large puhlio and small village works existed close to one another, did either draw 
labourers from the other ? 
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59. Did your experience lend you to form any definite opinione ns to tlic desirability or 
otberwise of extending small Yillage relief -worfen ? H so, please slate them. 

SrrciAi. r.ET.lEr. 

60 Are there many nboridnal trihre in your district? 'Were fpccial tests applied to 
them? " IVere they forward to take relief or had relief to bo taken near their homos ? How 
far wore the measures taken successful ? 

01. Were forest and fodder woika opened? How were these controlled and what 
classes did thej' serve ? 

03. Were able-bodied persons engaged at any time on vorks of piiv.atc utility at public 
expense {e.g., weeding fields, etc.) ? and, if so, to what extent, at wbat stage, for how long and 
under what control ? 

03. Were special measures taken to relieve artisans (weavers and otliei.s) in their own 
crafts ? 

04. Did they show a reluctance to go on ordinaiy relief woks; or wore they physie.ally 
unfit for ordinary labour ? 

05. If special relief measures for .artisans were taken, woio they snccessfiil from the point 
of view of (a), lelief (6) economy j and does your cxpetience lead yon to consider that more 
might have been done in this rc=i>ect, under direct ofiicinl control or with olficial ns-isi.ance ? 

GO. What measures were taken to prevent mortality of cattle and willi nhat success ? 

67. Were any operations undertaken for tlie supply of compressed grass to tracts suffering 
from scarcity of fodder ? 

GnATUiToTis Reuep. 

68. How were dependants relieved — 

(0) on large public works, 

(1) on small village works, 

in cash or uncooked grain or wiih cooked food? 

69. Statistics have been called for, hut which of the recognized forms of gratuitous relief 
was most employed in your district, and on what grounds was it chosen V 

70. Did the distributicn of village relief in your district go beyond the classes monlinned 
in paragraph 141 of the report of the Famine Commission of iS80 ? If so, were the recipientR 
of gratuitous relief selected by persons with local knowledge or were tl cy ndniitttHi to relief 
because they complied with some test such a< e.ating cooked food ? Please enumerate the tests, 
if any, by which admission to grntuitr.us relief was restricted. 

71. How many poor houses were open in your district, and when wore they opened. 
What olu'scs of people most frequented them ; and were the numbers ever large ? 

73. Were poor bouses used as depots for vagrants nnd immigrants ; and were perrons 
wbo refused to work on relief works sent to poor houses .as a punishment ? 

73. Were measures taken periodically to weed out the poor houses nnd send people to 
their homes or to relief works ? 

74. Statistics have been called for, but how many kitchens were opened in yonr district 

(a) before and (5) after the rains broke ? What radius was a kitchen expected to servo ? ’ 

75. What ration was provided and how often wore meals distributed, and at fixed or 
varying times? Were people compelled to feed on the premises or were they allowed to take 
food aw.ay ? 

76. Was any limit of distance from relief works fixed, within which civil kitcl ens could 
not be opened ? or were civil kitchetis opened close to relief works ? 

77. Was admission to kitchens free or restricted: nnd if restriolcd, what was the 

of selectioir for admission ? metnoa 

74. What was the poor house ration and of -what grain ; wns it varied on occ.asion to meet 
the case of sickness or weakness ? 


75. Who drew up the village gratuitous relief lists, by whom were tlier checked • how 

often and by whom were the recipients inspected? ' ' ’ 

76. How was payment made, {a) in ca-=h or grain, (i) daily, weekly, monthly or for anv 

other period, (c) at Ine homes of the recipients or elEewhore ? ^ 

. persons except those mentioned in the Code was gratuitous villno-e reHnf 

given; for how long and under what necessity ? “ *■ 

78. What castes of cooks were employed ? W.as any reluctance to take conked fond 
Bhown by any classes and at any stage ; and if so by what classes and at what staoe ? 

over theiJ?*'^*’ persons were in charge of kitchens; what supervision and chock was exercised 

grain shops opened ; if so for what classes and how was admission In 
their benefit regulated ? ^ as this form of relief successful and what did it cost ? 

affect^g^nSpric^f^" discourage the imporlatiou of gram; or did they 
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Sn^E^WSIONS AND REinSSIONS OF EAND REVENDE. 

82 . To wTiat extent was land revenue in year district (a) suspended, (J) remitted? 

83. Upon what system were such remissions or suspensions based ? Were they based 

upon crop failure solely, or was the general capacity of the individual to pay also taken into 
neepunt j and^ in the latter case, how, a’nd by whom and upon whose information was that 
general 'capacity defcimihed ? • ' ’ “ 

84. At what stage were suspensions and remissions determined ; after or Ijefore collection 

of revenue began ? ^ i / * t .. 

85. In zemindar! tracts did suspensions or remissions of rent follow automatically upon 
suspensions and remissions of revenue ? If only part of the revenue of a village (or estate) 
was suspended, who decided what cultivators ’should receive remissions or suspensions ? 

86. Did you observe any facts tending to show that sulEcient relief by suspension or 
remission of revenue had not been given, or that such relief had been abused or had failed 
to reach the right persons ? 

Generad. 

87. If the number of persona in receipt of relief in your district at any time exceeded 
15 per cent, of the population affected, please state briefly the reason for it. 

88. Does your experience lead you to consider that relief w.is at' any particular period 

excessive or defective, and what are the grounds of your opinion ? ' 

89. To what classes generally did Ihe 'people' in receipt of relief belong ; did they 
include proprietors. State ryots, occupancy tenants, 'and other tenants with security of tenure, 
and, if so, to what extent ? 

90. In your experience were people mor'e ready to come on relief than in former 
famines, and, if so, to what is this readiness attributable ? 

91. Did facts come to your notice indicating a contraction of private credit, or a 
reluctance of the people to exhaust their own resources before accepting State relief? 

92. Do you consider that the tests of the Code are sufficient to prevent persons not in 
need of relief from seeking it? 

93. If yon consider the tests of the Code are insufficient, what further tests would you 
propose ? Or do you consider any method of selection for admission to relief to be practicable? 

94. What system of registration of births and deaths is followed ? 

95. Where statistics show a very high mortality, how far is that attributable to diseases 
connected with unsuitable or insufficient food ? 

96. How far was an impure or insufficient water-supply a cause of increased mortality, 
and what measures were taken to improve or extend the water-supply ? Was permanganate of 
potash used to disinfect wells and other souroes of water-supply, and, if so, at what intervals 
of time ? 

97. What special sanitary arrangements wete made— 

(a) on works j 
{b) at poor-houses ; 

(c) at kitchens; 

and were they sufficient? Who eupeiwised them ? 

98. Was there a regular inspection of the grain shops on the works, 
inspection disclose the sale of inferior or unwholesome giain ? 

99. How far did the people supplement their food with wild products, 
consumption of wild products any appreciable effect upon their health ? 

100. Did you observe much immigration from Native States ? Roughly 
tion did such iramigr.ints bear to the total number relieved ? 

101. What was the mortality among these immigrants compared with the mortality of the 
district; and what was the effect of this mortality uj)on the death-rate of the district? 

102. How were the orphans disposed of at the end of the famine? Were they made , 
over to friends, caste people, native institutions or missionaries ? 

103. Have yon any suggestions to make regarding the classification of the objects of the 
Charitable Relief Fund in paragraph 627 of the report of the Pamine Commission of 1898 ? 
Can you suggest any improvements m the management of the fund ? 

104. Did you hear any complaints regarding the inability of the Railways to keep pace 
with the grain and fodder traffic to the distressed districts? If so, please specify the nature 
of the complaints. Was the local price of food raised by any defects in railway cania^e? 

104(a}. What arrangements were in force to keep you informed "of the traffic in food 
grains, by rail, river and road ? Were the statistics reliable ? What proportion of the assumed 
consumption of the people was imported ? 

105. Did you hear any complaints from employers of private labour, agricultural or other, 

that owing to the attractions of relief works they experienced difficulty in obtaining 
labourers ? ,■ 

106. Has there been any change in the character of the crops sown of late years ? Has 
that change taken the form of — 

(a) an increase of double cropping ; 

(i) the substitution of food crops for more valuable crops or vice versd ? 


and did that 
and had the 
what proper- 
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107. Dods tlio pwctioe o£ p-iying: wngoa in pfrain kIiII prevail in your dlslriot ? Ig 
tlio tondonoy to subBtituto a cash for a grain wage? Have cash wages risen in eynipathy 
with the riFO in prices ? 

108. To what extent have the provisions of the Famine Code been departed from ? FJoaso 
ppooify the departures. Were Uiey justified in your experience? 

iOO. IVero Stnft Corps ofiiccrB employed in BuperviFion ? And were officers of tbo Native 
Army and non-commissioned offieorB of ihii Britipb Army employed in minor popls? Can you 
suggest any otbor source from wbioh BuporviBing olficers can be drawn 7 

110. How far was nou-offioinl agonoy made uso of during tlio famine? Was it 
BUCceBsful ? And is there scope for its extension ? 

111. rieaso trace with grjiat caro the effect upon 

(1) tbo number of people ecohing relief, 

(2) tbo death-rale, 
of^any changes in — 

(rt) tbo system of work (e.^., a change from Code task to pnymciit-b3*-rc5ults 
system), 

(i) the task, 

(c) the sonic of wages, 

(f/) tbo mode of calculating fines, 

(f) tbo tests of necessity (such ns the ionistonce on a disUanco test, or compul- 
sory residence, or tbo drafting to distant works), 

and did tbeso changes lend to disorganisation or wandering ? 

112. Tins j’onr cxporienco shown that tlfd massing of people on largo works 'tends to dis- 
organise family life, or to we.akcn social rostraints, or to relax moral ties ? If so, c.in yon 
suggest any means connostod with tbo class or organisation of relief works whereby ihcso 
evils may bo removed or mitigated ? 


G. I. 0. P. 0.— No. 886 R. & A.— 2C-12.1900.— COO.— N. C. D. 
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en'closubes. 

EEPLIBS TO QUESTIONS DEAWN UP BY THE FAMINE COMMISSION BY 
C. M. MULLALY, Esq., I.C.S., LATE COLLECTOE OP NELLOEE AND 
NOW COLLECTOE OF THE NILGIRIS. 


Qnestlons, AcB^vers. 

Jntrodtjotory, 

1. What was the outlook in your dietriot -i 
when the rains of 1899 commenced ? What had | 
heon the character of the harvests in the two 
preceding years ? 

2. Were thelcharif sowings up to normal? 

If not, what percezitage of the normal cultivated 
area was sown ? Please state hriefly how the 
normal cultivated area was arrived at. 

3. (a) What is the average rainfall of your 
district during the rainy season? (b) YTiat 
was the actual rainfall in tho rainy season of 
1899 and what pereontago of tho average did it 
represent? (e) When did the rains cease? and 
{d) What was tho distribution of tho rainfall 
from Juno to September (both inclusive) com- 
pared with the average ? 

4. What percentage of a normal harvest on a 
normal cultivated area did tho actual khan'/ 
harvest of 189:1 represent ? 

5. What percentage of tho total population 
of your district depends exclusively on agri- 
culture — 

(n) as petty cultivators? 

(b) as labourers ? 


> Detailed information and statistics sub- 
emitted from Nellojo. No particulars avail- 
able here. 


Preliminaey Acriox. 

6. Was tho necessity of relief assumed from 
tho fact of crop failure or was proof of necessity 
required by compliance with tests ? 

7. What were the observed facts which led 
yon to think that tho machinery of relief should 
bo set in motion ? 


H. Necessity for relief was not assumed from 
the fact of crop failure. Proof of ncccssit}* v ns 
required by compliance with tests. 

7. 1. Loss of crops. 

2. Eapid rise in prices, 

3. t/lamour for remissions and labour. 

4. Eeports from subordinates. 

5. Migration of cattle. 

6. Slight increase in crime, but I observed 
no emaciation or deaths from starvation nor 
wandering to any great extent. There was 
tho usual migration to the Kistna and other 
delta tracks in search of labour. Tho general 
condition of the unaf taolied d.sy -labourer, chiefly 
Malas and Madigas (Pariahs and ChneklcrSh 
was so poortbat it caused anxiety Rnd rrquind 
careful wntchfulucss.for they have little n shting 
power. 
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QncsUonn. 

8. “What 'particular relief measures did you 
first undertake ? and rvhat tests were applied to 
gauge tlie extent of the distress ? 


9. How were you prepared to moot famine ? 
— (rt) Were lists of relief works ready, had tho 
works on that list been aetually located, and 
had surveys and estimates of cost been made out 
beforehand ? (i) Did tho relief programme in- 
clude Boalcs of establishment necessary to meet 
any emergency? and wore lists of candidates 
qualified for famine sorvico kept up ? 


10. Did the relief programme contemplate 
large public worba cs small village works aa 
tho backbone of the relief system ? If tlio 
former, was a programme of village works 
ready in reserve from tho beginning ? 


11. In the seqnenoo of relief measures, what 
place was taken by tho following : — 

(a) Test-works, 

(i) Poor-houses, 

(.) 

(d) organisation of private charity, espe- 
cially in towns, 

(e) opening tho Government forests. 


12. What system of local inspection and 
control was instituted and at what period — 

(а) to arrange for village relief, 

(б) to stimulate tho local employment of 
labour, 

(c) to organise local charity, 

(d) to observe tho general condition of tho 
people ? 

13. Wore loans issued at tho outset ? If so, 
to what extent, under what Act, under what 
conditions, to what classes and for what 
objects ? Were they recoverable in whole or in 
part ? 

14. Gan irrigation wells bo made in your 
district or any portion of it ? What was tho 
average depth below tho surface of water on 
the cessation of the rains in 1899 ? Was tho 
digging of wells encouraged by loans, and if so, 
were they successful — 

(а) in securing tho crop on tho ground, 

(б) as a permanent improvement, 

(c) as a temporary measure to employ 
labour? 

15. If labour was the first criterion of the 
need for relief, what works were first under- 
taken ? Were they ordinary works under 
district or local boards ? and under whoso 
supervision were they conducted ? 


Answora. ' 

8. Particulars should be obtained from 
Nelloro. The main forms of relief were suspen- 
sion and remission o‘f revenue, loans for wells 
and fodder, and grants for water-supply.. Test- 
works were opened and strict tasks enforced. 

9. (a) A complete famine programme was 
ready w'ilh works located and estimates ready 
except in tbo case of a lew largo works, tho 
estimates for which were under preparation by 
tho Department of Public Works. 

(/*) Tho relief programme did wi to tho 
best of my recollection inolndo scales of cslablisli- 
ment necessary', to meet any emergency, nor 
were lists of candidates qualified for famine 
service kept up. 

10. Largo public works wore the bnokbono of 
tbe syetem, bvit a ptegvamme ef village werks 
was ready in reserve from the beginning. 


11. Tho sequence was ns follows : — 

Ist.— Opening Government forests. 

2nd. — Test-works. 

No poor-houses or kitchens wore opened. 
Collections wore raised for tho General Famine- 
Fnnd, hut no expenditure was made. Tho 
Baptist Mission was very aotivc in organizing 

E rivato charity, but particulars are not to 
and. 

12. Tho ordinary cstahlishmont was employed 
for local inspection and control, and fortnightly 
reports submitted and special reports when 
necessary'. 


13. Loans wore issued liberally at tho outset 
both under tho Land Improvement and Agri- 
culturists’ Lo.ans Acts under the usual condi- 
tions to pattadars chicQy' for wells and fodder. 
They were rocovorahlc in v.'holo. 

14. Irrigation wells con he made in Ncllore 
district. They were encouraged to tho utmost 
extent by' loans and wore, ns a rule, successlul in 
(a), (6) and (c). 

Tho honofit of wells was most conspicuously 
shown in Xanigiri taluk. 


15. At first it was proposed to expand ord'nnry 
works under Local Boards and the Department 
of Public Works, hut under the order of Gov- 
ernment (so 1 lemomher) relief was restricted 
to works under strict tost conditions. Works 
for improvement of water-supply were con- 
ducted under the supervision of tho District 
Board Eugineer, all others under the Executive 
Engineer to the Public Works Department. 
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Questions. 

16. "What tasks were exacted on test-works, 
and wnsi the same task taken from every one 
irrespective of sex and previous occupation ? 

17. Was payment in strict proportion to 
results ? Was there a maximum wage.ia mini- 
mum wage, a rest-day allowance or an allow- 
ance to dependants ? 

18. What circumstances induced the conver- 


sion of test-worlrfa into regular 

• • 

relief works ? 

♦ 

19 to 61. 



52 to '59. 

♦ * 


60 to 67 


» 

68 to 81 


• 

Suspensions 

AND REMISSIONS OP LAND 

REVENUE. 


Answero. 

16. Already reported in strict accordance 

with rule. , , , , 

17. Payment was made in strict proportion to 
results. I'here was a maximum wage, a 
minimum wage, a rest-day allowance and aa 
allowance for dependants, 

18. The test-works failed to attract labour 
and were accordingly closed. No regular relief 
works were started. 

• • » 

19 to 61. Large public works — Nil. 

52 to 59. Small village works — Nil. 

60 to 67. Special relief — Nil, 

68 to 81. Gratuitous relief — Nil. 


82. To what extent was land revenue in 
your district («) suspended, (b) remitted ? 

83. Upon what system were such remissions 
or suspensions based ? Were they based upon 
crop failure solely, or was the general capacity 
of the individual to “pay also taken into account ; 
and in tho latter case, how, and by whom and 
upon whose information was that general 
capacity determined ? 

84. At what stage were suspensions and 
remissions determined ; after or before collec- 
tion of revenue began ? 

85. In zamindari tracts did suspensions or 
remissions of rent follow automatically upon 
suspensions and remissions of revenue ? If 
only part of the revenue of a village (or estate) 
was suspended, who decided what cultivators 
should receive remissions or suspensions ? 

86. Did you observe any facts tending to 
show that sufficient relief by suspension or 
remission of revenue had not been given, or 
that such relief had been abused or had failed 
to reach the right persons ? 


Generax. 


82. Amount suspended and remitted has been 
reported from Nellore. 

83. Remissions or suspensions were based 
solely upon crop failure. 


84. Remissions or suspensions were deter- 
mined before colleciion of revenue began. 

86. In zamindari tracts (to urge recollection) 
DO suspension or remission of revenue was 
allowed, nor did the zamindars to my knowledge 
grant any suspension or remission. 


86. As far as I could judge, sufficient relief 
was given by suspension and remission of 
revenue. 

With the exception of one petty case in 
Nellore taluk,, I observed nothing to show that 
such relief had been abused or had failed to 
reach the right persons. 


87. If the number of persons in receipt of 
relief in your district at any time exceeded 15 

er cent, of the population affected, please state 
riefly the reason tor it. . . , , ■ 

88. Does your experience lead you to consider 
that relief wa> at any particular period exces- 
sive or defective, and what are the groimds of 
your opinion ? 

89. To what classes generally did the people 

in receipt of relief belong ; did they include 
proprietors. State ryots, occupancy tenants, and 
other tenants with security of tenure, and, if so, 
to what extent ? ... 


87. No. 


88. I do not consider that relief was at any 
particular period excessive or defective. 


89 Those who attended the test-works were 
temporary day labourers, chiefly Malas and 
■Madigas (Pariahs and Chuoklers). Proprietors, 
-State ryots, occupancy tenants and other tenants 
I with security of thnure did not resort. The 
scarcity was not such as to make such people 
even contemplate work on test conditions. 
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Qnostion«. 

90. In yonr oxporionco wore pooplo more 
ready to oomo on relief than in former, famines, 
and, if bo, to what is this readiness attrihutahlo ? 


91. Did faets come to your notice indicating 
a contraction of private credit, or a reluctance 
of the pooplo to exhaust their own resources 
before aeeepting State relief ? 


92. Do you consider that the testa of the 
Code are suffioient to prevent persons not in 
need of relief from seeking it ? 

93. If you consider the tests of the Code arc 
insufRcient, what further tests would you pro- 
pose ? Or do you consider any method of boIcc- 
tion for admission to relief to bo practicable ? 

94. What system of registration of births and 
deaths is followed ? 

95. Where statistics show a very high morta- 
lity, how far is that attributable to diseases con- 
nected with unsuitable or insufficient food ? 

96. How far was an impure or insufficient 
water-supply a cause of inoreased mortality, 
and what measures were taken to improve or 
extend the water-supply ? Was permanganate 
of potash used to disinfect wells and other 
sources of water-supply, and, if so, at what 
intervals of time ? 


97 to 103. • * * 

104. Did you hoar any complaints regarding 
•the inability of the railways to keep pace with 
the grain and fodder traffic to the distressed dis- 
tricts ? If so, please specify the nature of the 
eompininh. Was ibe local price oi food raieod 
hy any defects in railway carriage ? , .c . 


Answers. 

90. Yes. With the increase in population 
and improvement in communications the bond 
between the land-holder and his labourers has 
relaxed. Formerly the surplus of a good 
season was stored in the village and enabled 
master* and servant to tide over to bad j'oar. 
Nothing was c.xppofed from the Sirkar , hut now 
with railways and telegraplis there is a brisk 
grain trade. Whonriiins fail, the surplus stock 
Tcalixcs famine prices and the labourer is 
handed over to the State for support. The 
temporary day labourer is not a free agent 
nor has ho any rcsourco.s, formerly ho looked 
to his master now to the State. 

91. There was cousidcr.ahlo contraction of pri- 
vate credit duo partly to dread of the Vikari year 
and to the war in South Africa. In m}’ tours 
I was often told that the sowcars would not 
lend. Money was very light. Sowcars (jndca- 
vour'od to get in all their outstandings and 
refused fresh loans. Even notes wore at a 
discount and silver coin was somewhat soarco. 

Far from there being a reluctance to accept 
State relief, there was a demand and clamour 
for it. The pooplo endeavoured to husband 
their own resources and get what they could 
from the State. There was no stigma attached 
to State relief. 

92. The tests of the Code, if strictly enforced, 
arc sufficient to prevent persons not in need of 
relief from seeking it. The difficulty is in 
applying the tests. 

93. I do not consider any method of sedeetion 
for admission to relief to bo practical. 


94. The one in force in the Presidency. 

95. Statistics do not show a very high 
mortality. 

96. Insufficiency of water-supply was greatly 
felt throughout the district. Allotments were 
made ns far ns funds were available, but they 
Were insuffioient. 

Tills question of water-supply has not hitherto 
received the attention it deserves except in a few 
large towns. The paltry annual allotments 
made from Local Funds are wholly iuadcqunte 
and there is scarcely a village which has good 
drinking-water. The want of this main necessity 
of life is felt more than any other, but to supply 
it would necessitate a drinking wntcr-ccss. The 
ndvisability of imposing such a cess and insist- 
ing on a systematie improvement of drinking- 
water supply is worthy of consideration. 

97 to 103. mi. 

104. The railways were quite able to keep 
pace with the grain and fodder traflio. The 
chief local complaint was against the railways 
for carrying away the grain too quickly and 
thus raising prices. 



Qaoetions. 


104 (o). What arrangements were in force 
to keep you informed of the traffic in food- 
grains hy rail, river and road ? Were the 
statistics reliable ? What proportion of the 
assumed consumption of the people was im- 
ported ? ^ 

105. * • 

106. Has there been any change in the 
character of the crops sown of late years ? Has 
that change taken the form of — 

{a ) an increate of double cropping ; 

(6) the substitution of food crops for 
more valuable crops or tice 
versa ? 

107. Does the practice of paying wages in 
grain still prevail in your district ? Is the 
tendency to substitute a cash for a grain wage ? 
Have cash wages risen in sympathy with the 
rise in prices ? 


108. To what extent have the provisions of 
the Pamino Code been departed from ? Please 
specily the departures. Were they justified in 
your experience ? 

109 and no. * * 

111. Please trace with great care the effect 
upon — 

(1) the number of people seeking 

relief, 

(2) the death-rate, 
of any changes in— 

(a) the system of work (c.y., a 
change from Code task to 
payment by results sys- 
tem), 

(h) the task, 

(c) the scale of wages, 

(,d) the mode of calculating fines, 
(e) the testa of necessity (such as 
the insistence on a distance 
test, or compulsory resi- 
dence, or the drafting to 
distant works), 

and did these changes lead to disorganisation 
or wandering? 

112. Has your experience shown that the 
massing of people on large works tends to 
disorganise family life, or to weaken social 
restraints, or to relax moral ties ? If so, can 
you suggest any means connected with the class 
or organization of relief works whereby these 
evUs may be removed or mitigated ? 

20th Pebruary 1901. 


Answors. 

104 (ft) Endeavour was made to get traffic 
returns from the railways, but the statistics 
were not reliable. 


105. mi. 

106. (a) In nearly all lands there is the early 

and the late crop. 

(5) There is said to be an increase in crops 
for export, e g,, cotton, castor, linseed, 
<S.o., as against food-grains. 


107. Wages in grain still prevail, hut in large 
towns the tendency is towards money wage for 
day labourers. Cash wages have not risen in 
proportion to rise in prices, hence the pinch. 
Plnetuations in price are more rapid than 
changes in cash wages. 

This is a large question and statistics wore 
under preparation in Nellore when I left. 

108. The provisions of the Code were strictly 
adhered to. 


109. and 110. Ntl 
111. Figures not available. 


112. The evils are inseparable from the mass- 
ing of labourers on all large works, but axe more 
noticeable on famine works as the people are 
more reckless. I can suggest no remedies. 
Elaborate precautions to preserve morality 
cannot be attempted when the utmost endeavour 
is to preserve life. 

(Signed) C. M. MULLA.LT, 

Collector. 
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EEPLIES TO QUESTIONS DRAWN UP BY TDE EAMINE COMMISSION BY 
M.E.EY. J. WILLIAMS, DEPUTY COLLECrOE, ATMAEURU DIVISION, • 

NELLOEE DISTRICT. 

The EEPLIES HEREIN GIVEN RELATE TO UdAYAGIRI TaLUK ALONE WHICH WAS THE ONE 
THREATENED WITH FAMINE IN 1899. 


Qaestiom. 

Introductory. 


AnBTcrB. 


1. Whal was tho outlook in your district 
when tho rains of 1899 coinmonccd ? What 
had boon tho oharacter of tho harvosts in the two 
procoding years ?' 


1 . This taluk is ono of tho poorest, if not tho 
poorest, in the district. Tho cultivation is 
mostl}- dry and dependent on rainfall. Tho 
year 1897 was one of very dcBoiont rainfall, 
tho fall hoing onh' 18'0G against an averago of 
28‘09, and the taluk sntTerod considerably from 
an acute form of distress and relief measures 
wore brought into full operation. In tho follow- 
ing year (1898) there was copious fall of rain, 
tho total fall being 29‘53 inches against tlio 
average of 28‘09 inches. Though 1898 was a 
good year, at the commencement of the rains of 
1899 tho population liad not wholly recovered 
from famine of 1897. In April and May 1890 
there was a rainfall of 6*19 inches, the fall 
being tho highest on record for that period, 
tho average in tho same months being 2'33. 
This, however, was not of much agricultural 
value ns no crops arc during this period raised 
save isolated patches under wells. Tho outlook 
of the taluk was at the commencement of the 
rains of 1899 favourable on the whole and 
there were no indications of any famine. 

Of the two preceding years 1897 and 1898, 
the latter, ns already stated, was a good year, 
while in tho other there was faUuro of crops 
necessitating the adoption of relief measures, 
suspension of kisthandi and large remissions. 
The rainfall registered in the three years ending 

1899 was 1^, ^ and respectively. Tho 
harvests in tho three years are compared 
below : — 


— 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

20 nnnas 

291 



I G f y • I 

69G 

1.937 

531 

12 „ 

6.70G 

11,922 

20,568 

b tt * * 

20,40J 



G yy • . 

37,765 

21,406 


23,271 

, , 

3 yy ■ • 


19,014 

r6.673 

0 .. 

22,262 

3,581 

12,330 


2. The figures eloquently indicate the nature 
of harvests and further remarks are unncccs- 
sary. 
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Queitinns. 

2. AVoro the Mari/ sowings up* to normal ? 
If not, what percentage of the normal cultivated 
area was sown ? Please state briefly how the 
normal cultivated area w’as arrived at. 


Ansvrors. 


The kharif sowings 

ITorm.iI area .. 62,343'S3 
Khan) of 1899. 66,711 


of 1899 were as shown 
in the margin and 
were only 90 per cent, 
of the normal area. 




3. (n) What is the average rainfall of your 
district during the rainy season ? (4) AVhat 
was the actual rainfall in the rainy season of 
1899 and what percentage of the average did 
it represent ? (c) When did the rains cease ? 
and {(() What was the distributioii of the 
rainfall from June to September (both inclusive) 
compared with the average ? 


As already stated the months of April and 
May 1899 opened the year very favourably 
with a rainfall of 6’ 19 inches though the rain 
was not of much agricultural value. In the 
succeeding months which are the months for 
sowing early crops, the rainfall recorded was only 
2- 34, and though in the outlying villages the fall 
was better, yet there was a great reduction in the 
sowings up to end of September 1900. The 
north-east monsoon, however, gave some hopes 
and with the October rains which were somewhat 
better, the anxious ryot brought as much land as 
possible under the plough. October rains were 
also somewhat better outside the cusbah head- 
quarters. This fact accounts for the slight fall 
in sow’ings as compared with normal. 

The normal area arrived at represents the 
average of the kharif sowings of the preceding 
six normal years which are 1892, 1893, 1894, 
1895, 189G and 1898, a normal year being 
always taken to mean the year in which there 
is no widespread failure of dry crops necessi- 
tating remissions or suspension of kist. When 
the dry crops ai-e affected, as a matter of course 
the wet crops arc likewise more or less affected 
and the condition of dry crops alone is taken as 
criterion in deciding whether a year is normal 
or otherwise. 

(а) TJic rainy season in these parts is 
generally restricted to the part of tlie year 
duiing which both the monsoons are in full 
force. 'I'he period may bo reckoned as that 
extending from June to D ccembor. The average 
rainfall during the rainy season, excluding the 
fiimino years 1876, 1891 and 1897, is 27'19 
inches. 

(б) The actual rainfall in the rainy season 
of 1899 was 4’25 inches which represents 25 44 
per cent, of the average rainfall. 

(c) The rains ceased with 12th December 
1899. 

(d) The following figures compare the 
rainfall from Juno to September 1899 with the 
average of the past 26 years excluding the 
famine years 1876, 1891 and 1897 for the 
corresponding period : — 


— 

June. 

July. 

August. 

Septem- 

ber. 

Total. 

1899 

1 

0-27 

0-15 

1-03 

i 

0-89 

2-3t 

A\ orago . . j 

1-20 

i-g2 

2-26 

3-00 

8 37 


The distribution is strikingly poor in all the 
months. This is, as I said formerly, according 
to the rain recorded in the head-quarters, but 
in the outlying villages the fall was better. 


4. AVhat percentage of a normal harvest on The kharif harvests of 1899 represent 82 
n normal cultivated area did the aotual kharif per cent, of a normal harvest on a normal 
harvest of 1890 represent ? cultivated area. 
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Questions. 

5. "Wliat percontan;o of tho total popnla- 
tion of your diBtrict depends o-xclusively on 
agriculturo — 

(ff) as petty cultivators ? 

(i) as labourers ? 


Preliminary Action. 

6. TVas tliQ necessity of relief assutned from 
tbo fact of erop failure or was proof of rccessity 
required by compliance with tests ? 


7. Wliat were the observed facts which led 
you to think that tho maehineiy' of relief should 
be set in motion ? 


8. What particular relief measures did yea 
first undeitake, and what tests weie applied to 
gauge tho extent of tho distress ? 


) 


AiiSKcrs. 

It is not possible to furnish information under 
the head with any degree of accuracy except 
relying for information upon the census tables 
of 189 1 . Even these f Abies contain the number 
of landholders in whole without distinguishing 
how niq|iy of them are potty cultivators. 'J’hc 
village registers contain information under this 
head only for Government and shrotricra 
villages in tho taluk, which contains a majority 
of rnmindari villages. It would appear nearly 
75 per cent, of tho landholders are potty 
cultivators. Information as regards labourers 
•Popnlntion ol is however available in ■ 

tho taluk .. 100,227 'the consus * tables. It 

Jardholduts Ihot potty cultivators 

40,:’b2or 30,272 and labourers Topicsent 

Ijihonrrrs ., H,745 gy Jg pgj. 

respectively of tho total population. 


C. Tho necessity for relief was not assumed 
by failure of crops which only gave a warning 
note fur watchfulness. Ariga crop, which is 
one of tho chief staple food-grains of tho taluk, 
was almost lost and tin's necessitated wntchful- 
nesa on tho part of tho oiTicers as regards tho 
general condition of tho taluk and of the agri- 
cultural cooly dosses in particular. In tho 
early part of tho famine of 1897 the failure of 
crops and tho domonr of tbo labouring classes 
in a locality whicb scorned to bavo sufiored 
most led to tbo starting of test-works. When 
they wero actually opened, only a few attended. 
Tliis experience made tho suporior staff rospon- 
siblo for tho tnluk not to bo deceived with moro 
appearances, and it was arranged that test-works 
should bo insisted on before necessity for relief 
was recognized. 

7. No particular facts wero observed and no 
relief measures wero set in motion as tho condi- 
tion of Iho taUik did not necessitate tho 
adoption of such measures. 

A number of ngrioultnral coolies wero found 
going to other parts of tho taluk and sometimea 
to other taluks where there wore harvesting 
operations, and this fact suggested that the lack 
of work locally was tho result of such migration. 
But enquiries showed that this was usual 
during tho harvest lime. 

8. A number of minor irrigation works esti- 
mated for by tbo .Tank .Restoration Scheme 
Party were under execution by the Public 
Works Department agency at ordinary' rates in 
and around tlio tract most affected. Those did 
not attract tho agricnltnral labourers .from tho 
threatened tract save the professional Wodders. 
One Minor Irrigation work under the Revenuo 
Department and a number of Local Eund works, 
such ns the clearance ol prickly-pear and deepen- 
ing of wells, were under execution in the 
affected tract. Neither these did show that 
any necessity existed for relief measure.^. Since 
these ordinary ‘works failed to attract labour, 
no relief measures were undertaken. 
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Qtiestions, 

"S. How were you prepared to meet' famine ? — 
(a) Were lists of relief works ready, had the 
works on that list been actually located, and 
had surveys and estimates of cost been made out 
beforehand? (i) Did the relief programme 
include scales of establishment necessary to meet 
any emergency ? and wore lists of candidates 
qualified for famine service kept up ? 


10. Did the relief programme contemplate 
large public works or small village works as the 
backbone of the relief system f If the former, 
was a programme of village works ready in 
reserve irom the beginning ? 

' 11. In the sequence of relief measures, what 
place was taken by the following 

(rt) Test works. 

(6) Poor houses. 

MKiioh.™ 

(fl!) Organisation of private charity, 
especially in totems. 

(e) Opening the Government forests. 

12. What system of local inspection and 
control was instituted and at what period — 

(а) to arrange for village relief ? 

(б) to stimidato the local employment of 
labour ? 

(c) to organise local charity ? 

[d) to observe the general condition of tho 
people ? 


13. Were loans issued at tho outset? If so, 
to what extent, under what Act, under what 
conditions, to what classes and for what objects ? 
Were they recoverable in whole or in part ? 


14. Can irrigation wells be made in your 
district or any' portion of it ? What was the 
.average depth below the sm-face of water on 
the cessation of the rains in lb99? Was the 
digging of wells encouraged by loans, and, if so, 
were they successful -- 

(fl) in securing the crop on the ground ? 

(6) as a permanent improvement ? 

(c) ns a teinporary measure to employ 
labom ? 


■■ Answcr». 

9. Programme of famine-relief works had 
been drawn up. Both small and big works were 
available for being undertaken with the least 
possible notice. 

(а) The lists were ready. The estimates 
were also ready in the case, of almost all the 
small works and in the case of road works. 
One or two works, e.g., the Gandipalem project, 
was not ready, but measures were being adopted 
to take up that work, should a severe famine 
ocour. 

(б) No, as there were no orders from 
higher authorities to keep up such lists. Such 
lists are generally called for when relief works 
are imminent and these could then be prepared 
with greater degree of accuracy according to 
requirements. The Eevenne officers, however, 
are in a position to state at a short notice what 
candidates are in their charges qualified for 
famine service. 

10. Large works are considered as the back- 
bone of relief system and such have been select- 
ed and these in this taluk are mainly roadworks 
as Gandipalem project is not yet fully matured. 

11. Nil. No relief measures were started, but 
owing to scarcity of fodder Durgam hill and 
Yerrakondas were thrown open for free grazing 
and cutting grass up to 30th June 1900. 


12. (d) Owing to complete failure of ariga 
crop, one of the important food-grains of the 
taluk, which occurred by the end of September, 
a close watch of the taluk was commenced by 
constant touring of the Divisional Ofiicer, tho 
Tahsildar and the Revenue Inspectors. These 
inspections showed that no relief measures were 
required but that improvement of water-supply 
in most of the villages for drinking was neces- 
sary, and these were readily undertaken by the 
Taluk Board. In these inspections also tho 
ryots were stimulated to deepen or repair their 
irrigation wells or sink new ones and appli- 
cations for State loans were encouraged. 

1 3. Loans were issued at the outset of 1899 
under Land Improvement Loans Act and 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act as per statement 
enclosed. The conditions under which the loans 
were advanced and the other particulars required 
ai e given in the statement in detail. No loans 
were granted for relief of distress as no neces- 
sity arose for tho adoption of such ar measure. 

14. There is already a large number of wells 
in the taluk and there is still scope to make a 
large number more as nearly half of thp talufc 
is full of good valleys and springs are likely to 
be tapped though at a somewhat great depth. 
If the use of long pumpers is introduced and 
some springs successfully tapped, it is likely 
that more wells will be sunk by the ryots. In 
tho majority of wells the depth of water during 
the critical period ranged from 1 to 3 feet. The 
other wells dried up. - 
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Qaestioni. 

1 r 


15. li labour -was the, first criterion of the 
need for relief, wbat -veorks were first under- 
taken ? Were they ordinary -works under 
District or Local Boards ? and under whoso 
supervision were they conducted ? 


16. What tasks were exacted on test-works, 
and was the same task taken from every one 
irrespective of sex and previous occupation ? 

17—81. • • . 

82. To what extent was land revenue in 
your district (a) suspended, (i) remitted ? 


3rd March 1901, 


Answers.' 

During the period, some agriculturists im- 
proved their wells by deepening and widening 
them further so as to servo them satisfactorily in 
similar had years in the duture. The grant of 
loans was a boon to them. The digging was 
successful in scouring the crop on the ground in 
some cases. On the whole the digging of wells 
in that period was done more as a permanent 
improvement than to afford labour to the 
labouring classes. 

15. Demand for labour was taken 'as a 
criterion of the need for relief. Olearanoo of 
prickly-pear in village-sites and improvement 
of sources of drinking water imder the Taluk 
Board were first undertaken under the super- 
•vision of the Tahsildar. These were ordinary 
works and their execution did not show that 
cooly classes were in real need of relief. 

16. JVi7. No test-works were undertaken. 


17—81. • * * 

82. (a) The land revenue collections were 
not suspended in any case. 

(l>) A sum of Es. 1,447-4-0 was remitted 
on account of wet waste and a further sum of 
Es. 3,830-13-9 on account of other remissions 
on wot lands. 

Owing to paucity of rainfall and the consequent 
deficient supplies in irrigation works, wot lands 
had to be cultivated with crops purely dry and 
the application of the provisions of the Standing 
Order No. 2 3-A became necessary. A sum of 
Es. 423-11-3 was remitted under this head 
and it is included in the sum of Es. 3,830-13-9 
shown under other remissions. 

(Signed) J. "WILLIAMS, 

Deputy OoUector, 


Enclos0ee. 

Statement referred to in answer to Question 13 supra. 


Act. 

Amount 
of loan. 

Condition of grant. 

' ClaBBes to whom 
granted. 

Objects of the loan. 

Eocoverable in 
whole or in part. 

tand ImproTemeiit|' 
Loans Act. 

Agrionlturists’ Loans 
Act. 

Total ., 

KS. 

1,040 

60 

3('0 

180 

Under the general 
conditions oon> 
tained^inform of 
► loan order No. 8 
appended to rales 
nnder the Xioana 
Acte. 

1 

1 

VAgricnltnrists ,. 

fEopairs to wells .. 

1 Do. 

Beclamation of 

land. 

(Pnrobasfl of plongli- 
ing oattle. 

Kepayable in whole 
(in 30 instalments). 

Bepayable in whole 
(in 15 instalments). 

Eepayablo in whole 
(in 10 instalments). 

Bepayable in whole 
(in 7 annual instal- 
ments). 

1,680 
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BBPLIES TO QUESTIONS DEA.WN TIP BY THE FAMINE COMMISSION 
BY'M.R.EY. T. EEN&A EATJ GAEU, TAHSILDAE OF KANIGIEI, 

NELLOEE DISTRICT. 


Questions. 

1. What was the outlook in your district 
when the rains of 1899 commenced ? What 
hod been the character of the harvests in the 
two preceding years ? 


2. Were the Ttharif sowings up to normal ? 
If not, what percentage of the normal cultivated 
area was sown ? Please state briefly how the 
normal cultivated area was arrived at. 

3. (a) What is the average rainfall of your 

district during the rainy season ? {b) What was 
the actual rainfall in the rainy season of 1899 
and what percentage of the average did it 
represent ? (c) When did the rains cease ? 

and (rf) What was the distribution of the rain- 
fall from June to September (both inclusive) 
compared with the average ? 


4. What percentage of a normal harvest on 
a normal cultivated area did the actual hharif 
harvest of 1899 represent ? 

• 5, What percentage of tho total popula- 
tion of your district depends exclusively on 
agriculture — 

(а) as petty cultivators ? 

(б) as labourers ? 

Peeliminaev Action. 

6. Was tho necessity of relief assumed from 
tho fact of crop failure or was proof of necessity 
required by compliance with tests ? 


AnBweiB. 

1. The outlook in the district and in the 
Kanigiri taluk when the rains of 1899 com- 
menced in April was normal. In Kanigiri the 
harvest of 1897 was, on tho whole very poor, 
with only 17 per cent, fiom 5 to 8 annas, 26 
per cent, from 1 to 4 annas and 57 per cent. 
nil. 1898 was a normal year with nearly 50 per 
cent, of the harvest being 8 annas or more, 35 
per cent, being 4 annas and above to 8 annas, 
and the remaining 15 per cent, falling below 
4 annas to nil. 

2. Tho kharif sowings were up to normal. 

ACS. 

Average of previous years ... 42,733 

Actuals 42,599* 

INCHES. 

3. (fl) District (excluding Jan- 
uary, February, March) 33'13 

Kanigiri (excluding Jan- 
uary, February, March) 23‘5l 

(5) District 25-57 

Kanigiri ... ... ... 14-38 

Percentage of average — 

District 77 

Kanigiri 61 

(c) District, practically at the end of 
Octi.ber. 

Kanigiri, practically at the end of 
October ; but even the fall of Octo- 
ber represented only 35 per cent of 
the average for the month. 



Average. 

Aotaal. 

District — 

June 

... 1-65 

0-73 

July 

... 2-35 

0-84 

August 

... 3-22 

2-51 

September 

... 4-05 

3-70 

Kanigiri — 

June 

... 1-63 

0-56 

July 

... 2-28 

0-44 

August 

... 2-23 

2-63 

September 

... 3-81 

3-02 


4. The actual hharif harvest of 1899 repre- 
sented 66-66 per cent, of a normal harvest on a 
normal cultivated area. 

5. Kanigiri taluk — 

{a) 37 per cent, of the total population of 
the taluk. 

(6) 13 per cent, of the total population of 
the taluk. 


6. The taluk passed through a severe season, 
but there was no famine. I sounded a note of 
w-aming in time as to the necessity of relief and 
gave my opinion that the situation was accen- 
tuated by a number of causes — inadequate 
harvest, intense weather, abnormally high prices, 
inadequacy of drinking water, insufficiency of 
water, commencement of sickness (human and 
cattle), and, above all, failure of rain from 
October 1899. Proof of necessity was also 
required by compliance with tests. 


Qurttionp. 


Answers. 


7. Wliat -were the observed facta which led 
you to think that the machinery of relief should 
he set in motion ? 

8. "What particular relief nreasures did you 
first undertake ? and whet tests were applied to 
gauge the extent of the distress ? . 


9. How were you prepared fo meet famine? 
(ff) Were lists of relief works ready, bad the 
works ou that list been actually located, and 
had surveys and estimates of cost been made out 
■beforehand? (6) Did the reViei programme 
include scales of establishment necessary to meet 
any emergency ? and wore lists of candidates 
qualified for famine service kept up ? 

10. Did the relief programme contemplate 
large public works or small village works as the 
backbone of the relief system ? If the former, 
was a programme of village works ready in 
reserve from the beginning ? 

11. In the sequence of relief measnros, what 
place was taken by the following : — 

(«) Test works. 

(b) Poor houses. 

(.) Eitcben. { (>) 

(d) Organization of private charity, 
esproiallj' in towns. 

(e) Opening the Government forests. 

12. "What system of local inspection and 
control was instituted and at what period — 

(а) to arrange for village relief ? 

(б) to stimulate the local employment of 
labour ? 

(c) to organize local charity ? 

(d) to observe the general condition of the 
people ? 


7. All the facta which are grouped in my 
reply to query 6. 

8. Irrigation works, mainly earthwork. I 
said above that the taluk passed not through 
famine, but experienced only a severe season. 
So that, the relief measures were very few. 
The intermediate test system, by which sympa- 
thetio gangs were formed and work was paid forr 
by results with no foreman to supervise and the 
rate calculated cutting out contractors’ profits, 
was applied to gauge the extent of distress. 

9. (ff) The lists of relief w’orks were ready 
and several works on that list had been actually 
located, but in some cases surveys and estimates 
of cost had not been made out beforehand. 
{b') The refiei programme Sid not 'include Bcales 
of establishment necessary to meet any emer- 
gency. Lists of candidates qualified for famine 
seryiee were not kept up. 

10. The relief programme contemplated 
small village works as the backbone of the 
relief system. 


11. I said above that relief measures adopted 
hero were very few. Among those adopted, 
the order of sequence was “ test works ” first 
and then the opening of the Government forests. 


12. The Tahsildar was constantly on the 
move and he was helped by Eevenuo Inspectors. 
They were to inspect the situation of the 
affected tracts and inquire into the condition 
of the poorer classes, such as the Malas and the 
Madigas. The landless labourer attracted the 
first attention. The state of crops, the extent 
of irrigation available, the course of prices, the 
nature of the country, the state of the .market 
— all these — were reported on in fortnightly 
narratives instituted from the commencement 
of January 1900. luqoiry commenced in 
November 1899 and continued with monthly, 
reports. Fortnightly narratives, as presoribed 
in the Famine Code, were started in January 
following after treating the taluk as affected. 
Tlie Commissioner arrived in the district.' The 
Collector and the Sub-Collector made constant 
inspeetions ‘and the system of fortnightly 
reports continued Up to the end of September 
1900. 

(n) Village relief was arranged for by 
providing drinking water where the local wells 
dried or silted up. This gave the village a 
better supply and the people some labour. The 
cattle, which were either underfed or were near 
starving, were allowed free grazing in the 
Government reserves — Nandana vanam, Vedul- 
lacheruvu, etc. — which were thrown open. 
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QncBtiohs. 


13. "Were loans issued at tlie outset? If so, 
to what extent, under what Act, under what 
conditions, to what classes and lor what 
objects? Were they recoverable in whole or 
in part ? 


l4. Can irrigation wells be made in your 
district or any portion of it ? What was the 
average depth below the surface of water on 
the cessation of the rains in 1899 ? Was the 
digging of wells encouraged by loans, and, if so, 
were they successful — 

(а) in securing the crop on the ground ? 

(б) as a permanent improvement ? 

(c) as a temporary measure to employ 
labour ? 


15. If labour was the first criterion of the 
need for relief, what works were first under- 
taken? Were they ordinary works under 
district or local boards? and under whose 
Supervision were they conducted ? 


16. What tasks were exacted on test works, 
and was the same task taken from every one 
irrespective of sex and previous occupation ? 


Answert. 

(b) The Raja of Venkatagiri was re- 
peatedly requested to put into execution the 
irrigation and other works which had been 
sanctioned, as this might be of local relief. 
Minor irrigation worts, which wore sanctioned 
for execution in this taluk, were given on 
contract to village officers subject to conditions 
under which the works were to spread over 
longer periods by fixing the maximum number 
and the distance (6 miles) which was to form 
the radius within which the workers were to be 
drawn. Further, the really necessitous were to 
have the preference over the professional 

(c) It was too soon and nothing was done 
to organize local charity. 

(d) I made it generally known by notifica- 
tion to the people that largo public works were 
in progress and that there was demand for labour 
which it was open to the people in need to 
supply. In a word, I connected the localities 
of plenty and of want ; the first afforded work 
and wages, the second supplied labour, but, on 
the whole, the supply of labour was rather 
meagre. A careful vigilance was kept by the 
taluk inspecting officers to see that the people 
did not actually 'suffer from short commence, 
that they got some work either in the viUago on 
the field or elsewhere on some work. 

13. In two cases loans were issued. In one 
case, it was a second instalment of Bs. 25 which 
docs not properly fall under the answer to the 
present query. In the other case, it was an 
amount ot Es. 50 under the Land Improvement 
Loans Act, paid in two instalments of Es. 25 
each, but before the man completed the work 
and the instalments of repayments were fixed 
the man returned the loan, i’he amount was 
taken for repairing a well which was running 
dry, rather for deepening it. 

14. Irrigation wells can be made in this 
taluk, and, as a matter of fact, irrigation wells 
are the mainstay of this taluk. There are 
nearly 2,500 irrigation wells in the 34 Govern- 
ment villages. There are several in the 
Venkatagiri and the Kdlahasti zamindari 
villages. 

On the cessation of the rains in 1899, the 
affected portion of the taluk did not contain, on 
an average, more than 4 feet depth below the 
surface of water. Some wore in spring and 
some were not, with the result that they ceased 
to play for irrigation. 

I advised the ryots to dig wells by loans, but 
they did not come forward. 

15. Two tank works, *.e., the restoration of the 
Timmareddipalh tank and the repair of the- 
Gudipatipalli tank, were first undertaken. 
They were not ordinary works under the dis- 
trict or local boards. They were conducted 
under the immediate supervision of the Public 
Works Department (an Overseer was in charge 
of it) subject to the general control of the 
Collector. 

16. I extract from remarks which accom- 
panied the season report for the week ending- 
2nd March 1900 as they throw light on some 
queries. 


4 
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Quoatiom Anawort. 

“ The most noteworthy featnro now is tho 
oponing of two works hj the Pahlio Works 
Department, evidently to gauge tho extent 
of distress — the restoration of tho Timmoreddi- 
palli tank and tho Gudipatipalli-Sivayya 
tank. In and around the village of ‘limraa- 
roddipalli,tho situation has boon normal enough, 
and in my personal opinion tlio work at this 
locality might well have been somewhat delayed. 
Gudipalipalli evidenced more crisis, but workers 
toft the locality in numbers to the adjoining 
taluk of Oumbum of the Kurnool district. 

“ 2. Tho Timmareddipalli work was started 
on the 12th Fehruiiry. From that date until 
tho 18th February work was confined to tho 
removal of priokly-pear ; tho number started 
with 38, rose to 219 on tho 17th and fell to 
217 on tho 18th. Wages were paid at 2 annas 
ft. dwy , -sattwr lihftvftl to stort, -witfe.. Wt I mdftr- 
staud at tho time the scale was not finally got 
up. Earthwork oommeiicod on tho 19th with 
61 persons belonging to two villages; tho 
number rose to 65 on tho 20th and belonged to 
three villages. Tlic number dwindled, and 
on receipt of payment they struck work on tho 
22nd, and tho work remains closed for tho 
•present. 

“ 3. A rate of Es. 1-12-0 per 1,000 cubic 
feet of earthwork done, and of As. 6 for sec- 
tioning was allowed. Sectioning includes 
ramming. As a matter of fact, Es. 1-15-0 
was paid both for cai-thwork and for a little 
ramming done by tho gangs. It will be in- 
teresting to compare tho outturn and the wages 
earned by gangs. 1 give two ty’pical oases 
below : — 

“ (1) Pedagollapane. — 4 men, 4 onbio 
yards, 40 pics ; 10 pies a male a 
day from 10 a.m to 6 r.ar ; distance 
1| miles from spot. 

“ (2) Vcnnihpad.—b miles; IG men, 14 
women, 8 children ; 100 units a day 
or 200 units for two days. Thirty- 
six cubic yards =30, annas, 1'8 pies 
a unit (child) or 7'2 pies a man, from 
9 A.M. to 5 I'.M. each day. Tho 
maximum and the minimum wages 
earned on tho work were 10 pies and 
7’2 pies a day by a man. 

" 4. This accounts for why the people struck 
work. On the let March, the Executive Engi- 
neer and myself inspected tho spot. About 25 
workers from Vem'ulapad met us and asked for 
wages by the day or at higher rates. No case 
was made out for higher rates and on principle 
wages by tho day were not called for. We 
explained tho system to them and they loft 
without undertaking any work. 

“ 5. This morning wo reached Gudipati- 
palb, whore the corresponding information is 
es below ; — 

“Work commenced on tho 25th Feb- 
ruary and is in progress. 
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Answers. 




Womea. 

Childteu. 

26th February 

13 

6 

j 

-‘26th 

21 

19 

13 

■“27th „ 

14 

10 

1 

*‘28th „ 

16 

13 

6 

■“ 1st March . . 

28 

20 

13 


82 

68 

38 


4 

2 



368 

136 



136 




38 




642 Units 

“ (oliildren). Outturn wages earned Rs. 8-3-2 
or 1,574 pies. Average per unit 2’90 pies or 
11*6 pies per man per day. 

“ G-oiug into details, the gangs showed their 
outturn as below : — 

“No. 1. gang — 25th and 26th Pohruary, 5 
men, 1 woman, 1 child, or 46 units ; 90 
pies, 8 pies a man a day. 

“ No. 2. gang — 25th and 26th February, 4 
men, 2 women and 3 children, 46 units ; 
113 pies a day, 2 46 pies a unit or 9 84 
pies a man a day. 

27th and 28th, they did not worh. 

“ 1st March, 3 men, 1 woman and 3] chil- 
dren, 17 units ; 44 pies, <i'6 pies_a unit 
or lU 4 pies a man a day.' 

No. 3, gang — 25th and 26th February, 4 
men, 3 women and 3 children, or 60 
units and 115 pies,jt.e., 2’3,pie8 or 9-a 
pies a man a day. 

■“No. 4. gang — 26th February, 2 men, 3 
women, 1 child, 15 units ; 56 pies or 3‘75 
pies or 15 pies a man a day. 

“ No. 5, gang — 26th February, 2 men, *3 
women, 14 units ; 35 pies or 10 pies^^a 
man alday. 

No. 6. gang — 26th Febmaiy, l'’man, 2 
women, 1 child, or O^uuits ; 80 pies^or 
13 piesja man.” 

■“ No. 7. gang — 3 men, 3 women, 4 children, 
22 units, and 70 pies or 13 pies a man a 
day. 

“ 6. From this it will be seen that at Gndi- 
patipaUi, the average earned is higher than 
that earned in Timmareddipalli : As. 1-6 was 
given for removal of priekly-pear, but the 
Executive Engineer ordered that it should be 
■ reduced to As. 1-3 ; this is as it should be. The 
workers have as yet attended only from two 
vUlages, Gudipatipalli andGammallallasa, only 
miles, and I am informed that the opening 
of the work is only now'being more widely 
known. But I am not sanguine that the work 
will continue. Those on the work represented 
to-day that the wage was hardly adequate, 
and already asked for a relaxation either of 
the test or tor the introduction of a daily u'age, 
irrespective of the test. The Executive Engi- 
ncor and myself are of opinion that for the 
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Qneetiotii. 


17i Was payment in strict proportion to 
reeilltB? Was there a roaximnm wage, o 
minimum wage, a test day allowance or on 
allowance to dependants P 


'18. What ciroamstances induced the oonver- 
flion of test works into regular relief works P 


Adbwcm. 

I 

soil in question the test is not over-strict nor 
unfair. The fact is that the workers are the 
Madigas and the Panohamas, not professional 
diggers, and they liavo only to inure thcm- 
Bolves to the work, and if they do so patiently, 
I have no donht that day after day the average 
wage will inorcnso. Gang No. 2, as a matter 
of fact, earned an average wage of 9-84 pies a 
man on the 25th and 26th Pebruory and earned 
10’4 pies on the 1st March. No. 4 earned ns 
much ns 16 pies and Nos. 6 and 7, 13 pies. If 
they acoustomcd themselves to the work, and 
if they continued, they would in my opinion 
improve in v, ago earning ; hut if, as they threaten 
to do, (hoy strike and go away, the conclusion 
will be irresistible, that the indication of acute 
distress is slender. 

“ The rate now fixed and the tests laid 
down are fair for either side, and the blame will 
bo on the people who refuse to avail themselves 
of them. The rates are not, i.e., full rates 
minus contraotor’s profits, and the apparent 
wonder is why the people should strike under 
the intermediate test system, while the con- 
tractor is prepared to accept work for the gross 
rates. The answer is that the contractor admits 
onl.v the professionals, who do in loss time and 
earn more wages. The people do not under- 
stand and do not appreciate what it is to he left 
to themselves without supervision. Sympathy 
gets tho hotter of desire to work by the tests 
and by full time, and yet tho people expect an 
average equal wage for a man, a woman and a 
child. Tho result is that tho outturn is poor, 
that the wage is watery, and tho work offered is 
not popular in tho idea of tho workers. Per- 
haps it is too early to form any final opinion 
now' and it will bo advisable to wait to seo tho 
fate of the Gudipatipolli tank w'ork. 

“ In tho circumstances, it will ho desirable 
to postpone the commenoementof tho Hajipuram 
(auk work until ^distress comes to be more 
acute by light of apparent indications and as 
tho result of tho application of ‘ strict test 
conditions' 

It will bo seen from tho above that the system 
adopted was intermediate, that it was a sy’stom 
to test the situation, and that tho task exacted 
made no difforenco between sex or age or 
previous occupation or training. 

17. It will also bo seen that payment was 
in strict proportion to results. There was no 
difference in wage, no rest day allowance and 
no allowance to dependants. But later on in the 
course of tho season when professionals came 
on tho works and showed an outturn whioh gave 
them an unduly liberal wage, a maximum scalo- 
was fixed which resulted in tho professional with- 
drawing from the work. 

18. No regular relief work was opened here.. 
The test works were kept open for months, closed 
and reopened, hut workers did not arrive in 
sufficient numhers at first, or at all, later to 
justify the conversion of the test works inta 
regular relief works. 
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' Quoations. 

19—51. * 


62—59. 


BpECIAIi eeliep. 

60. Are thero many aboriginal tribes in yoar 
district? Were special tests applied to them ? 
Were tboy forward to take relief or bad relief 
to be taken near tbeir homes ? How far were 
the measures taken successful ? 


■ 61. 17cre forest and fodder works opened ? 
How were these controlled and what classes did 
tliey serve ? 

62. Were able-bodied persons engaged at 
any time on works of private utility at public 
cxpcuBC (e.r;., weeding fields, etc.)? And, if so, 
to what extent, at what stage, for how long and 
tinder what control ? 

63. Were special measures taken to relieve 
artisans (weavers and others) in their own 
crafts ? 

64. Did they show a reluctance to go on 
ordinary relief works ; or wore they physically 
unfit for ordinary labour ? 

65. * • * 

66. What measures were taken to prevent 
mortality of cattle and with what success ? 


67. Wore any operations undertaken for the 
supply of compressed grass to tracts suffering 
from Boaroity of fodder ? , 

68—81. 

82—85. • • • ' 


86. Did you observe any facts tending to 
show that sufficient relief by 8uspen‘>ion or 
remission of revenue had not been given,. or 
that such relief had been abused or had failed 
to reach the right persons ? 


Answere. 

19 — 51. No large public works were opened 
hero. I might answer a number of questions 
from my experience of famine duty in the 
Annntapur district in 1897, but I see that the 
present Commission require answers to questions 
framed with reterence to the circumstances of the 
more recent famine, and I therefore refrain. 

52 — 59. Small village works were not under- 
taken. 


60. So far as I know, there is only one abori- 
ginal tribe, the Yanadis, distributed throughout 
the district, but very largely only in the 
Nellore and the Qudur taluks .where the acute- 
ness of the season was not felt. Further, they 
are more or less a peripatetic tribe (though 
only within the district) and they have nothing 
to call a home. They move to localities of 
plenty. 

61. None. 


62. No. 


63. No. 


64. There was no occasion to ask them to go 
on them. 


65. * 

66. Reserves w'ere thrown. open where they 
grazed free. But there was some delay in the 
concession being granted, though I moved 
rather early in the season. Still, it was a 
concession and saved a number of cattle which 
might otherwise have died. 

67. No, 


, 68 — 81. No gratuitous relief was offered. 

82 — 85. No suspensions and remissions of 
land revenue or rent. 

86. I did not observe any facts tending to 
show that sufficient relief by suspension or 
remission' of revenue had not been given. But 
there were applications for the one or the other, 
applications stimulated by those who had no 
interests at stake. The fact is that when high 
prices bro\ight the ryots enough and more to 
help them to pay the dues in time, it would 
have been rather bad policy to grant their 
prayer, and thus only embarrass their situation 
by clubbing two kists which it would bo very 

5 
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Qiiostioni. 


GrOTllAT.. 

87. If the numl)or of poreons in receipt of 
roHof in your district at any time exceeded 15 
por cent, of the population nffeotod, plcnso state 
briefly tbo reason for it. 

88. Docs your experionco lead j’ou to con- 
sider that relief was at any particular period 
excessivo or defective, and what are tho grounds 
of your opinion ? 


89. To what classes gonernlly did the people 
in receipt of lelief belong; did they include 
proprietors, State r3’ot8, oeoupaiicy tcumnls, and 
other tenants with security of tenure, and, if 
60, to what n.\tcnt ? 

90. In your experience were people moro 
ready to come on relief than in formrr famines; 
and, if so, to what is lliis readiness attributable ‘i 


91. Did facts come to your notice indicating 
a contraction of private credit, or a reluotanoo 
of tho people to exhaust their own rcsouiecs 
before accepting Slate relief ? 


92. Do yon consider that tho tests of tho 
Code are sufficient to prevent persons not in 
need of relief from seeking it ? 

93. If you consider tho tests of tho Codo arc 
insufiicient, what further tests would you 
propose? Or do yon consider any method of 
Eoleotion for admission to relief to, bo prac- 
ticable ? 

94. What system of registration of births 
and deaths is followed ? 


Anhwf ns 

difficult to pay if prices fell. This difficulty 
was actually felt in Udayagiri in 1899. There 
was no ease for’grnnting and it was resolved 
not to grunt dry remifsions. 


87. Kono. 


88. Actual relief did not commence here and, 
ns I said above, tho romnicncenient of the 
'I’immnreddipalli work was commenced rather 
libornlly. 'J’his affords a lesson for guidance. 
'J'ho scale and task and rate have to be deter- 
mined before any intermediate test work {if 
this 1)0 still intended to bo the gauge of distress) 
is commenced. 

89. Tho pooplij in receipt of relief at tho 
inf ennediafo work won' mostly landless labour- 
ers and very rarely State ryots and occupiinoy 
tenants. 


90. There is a tcndrnc}' to come more readily 
now, but whf'u tboy do ronie on the test work', 
they ns reailily withdraw. This is duo more to 
tho proprietors of land relaxing their re.sponsi- 
bilitic.s and tho duties they owe to their men. 
Tho latter arc astrictod to the land and in 
season and out of season, they are their masters’ 
men. But with the sight of distress, it has 
become tho tomlcucy of tho proprietors to 
throw his men on the works and they cousidor 
that the State is bound to relieve them. 

91. I tioliccfl some roluctanco in some 
qu.arfers where the people thought that when 
Slntb relief was available they might ns well 
accept it. 'J'horc are periods of tho year when 
there is no work and thcro is no cultivation 
when the (ryot depends on previous ncoumula- 
tions. Bnthor than exhaust them, ho accepts 
Stale relief. But such cases are not usually 
many ; while, on tho other hand, a ryot who 
discussed with mo, said ho was prepared to go 
on the works. 

92. I consider that tho tests of tho Codo nro 
Bufficieut. 

93. I would fix a maximum for tho able- 
bodied professional and a minimum wage and 
a safe task for the really needy. 


94. Tho registration is made in tho villages 
by tho village mnnsif or tho knrnnm as tho 
birth or the death occurs, Tho work is controlled 
by inspecting officers, by tho Tahsildar, by tho 
Deputj' Inspector of Vaccination, by the Eov- 
enuo inspector, and by tho vaccinator, and in 
books by tho Eogistrar under tho recent Act, 
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Questions. 

■ 95/ Where statistics show a very high mortal- 
ity, how far is that attributable to diseases 
connected with unsuitable or insufficient food ? 


96. How far was an impure or insuffioient 
water-supply a cause of increased mortality, 
and what measures were taken to improve or 
extend the water-supply ? Was permanganate 
of potash used to disinfect wells and other 
sources of water-supply ; and, if so, at what 
intervals of time ? . 


97. What special sanitary arrangements were 
made — 

(ff) on works ; 

(6) at poor houses ; 

(c) at kitchens ; 

and were they sufficient? Who supervised 
them ? 

98. Was there a regular inspection of the 
grain shops on the works, and did that inspec- 
tion disclose the sale of inferior or unwholesome 
grain ? 

' 99. How far did the people supplement their 
food with wild products, and had the consump- 
tion of wild products any appreciable effect 
upon their health ? 


100. Did you observe much immigi-ationfrora 
Native States ? Eoughly what proportion did 
such immigrants bear to the total number 
relieved ? 

101, What was the mortality among tbeso 
immigrants compared with the mortality of 
the district ; and what was the effect of this 
mortality upon the death-rate of the district ? 

, 102. How w'ere the orphans disposed of at 
the end of the famine ? Wore they made over 
to friends, cast people, native institutions or 
missionaries ? 

103. Have you any suggestions, to mako 
regarding the classification of the objects of the 
Charitable Belief Fund in paragraph 527 of the 
report of the Famine Commission of lfc98? 
Can you suggest any improvements in the 
management of the fund ? 


Answers. 

95. Local circumstances and conditions 
furnish the answer. In certain places, the rvago 
is^ watery and the meal nominal. There is 
pinching and the stinting of meal. People 
have recourse to unripe fruit or root, to tho 
priekly-pear fruit, and, though actual cases of 
deaths from starvation or rmderfeeding do not 
occur, diseases which come to bo traced ulti- 
mately to causes allied to them are responsible 
for some deaths. Unsuited or insufficient food 
have not caused instant or high mortality, but 
they tend to diarrhoea and such like diseases 
from which people die. 

96. Impure water-supply is in some viUages 
responsible for the outbreak of cholera and is a 
cause of increased mortality, but insuffioient 
water-supply has not as yet tended hero to 
produce a similar result. New wolls are given 
where there are none, and old wells are deepened 
or silt-cleared whore they run dry. Perman- 
ganate of potash is used to disinfect wells in 
cholera-affected localities once a fortnight or so. 

97. No occasion for them. 


98. No occasion for them. 


99. Prickly-pear fruit, roots, the grain of 
rank grass (known ns golla gundi 

rank leaf. Such ns IT'S to Xitco 

O' CQ 

(the root of a thorny creeper growing rank on 
fields). Except the pricldy-pear fruit which 
stimulates the heat of the body, tho others 
have no bad effect on the health of the 
person ; in some cases they have a good effect, 
neutralise heat. 

100. No immigration. 


101. mu 


102 . NU. 


103. I have not seen the reports 
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Qncetions. 

104. Did you hear any complaints regarding 
the inability of the railways to keep pace with 
the gx-aiu and fodder traffic to the distressed 
districts? If so, please specify the nature of the 
complaints. Was the local price of food raised 
hy any defects in railway carriage ? 

104A. What arrangements were in force to 
keep you informed of the traffic in food-grains 
hy rail, river and road ? Were the statistics 
reliable ? What proportion of the assumed 
consumption of the people was imported ? 


105. Did you hear any complaints from 

employers of private labour, agricultural or 
other, that owinsr to the attractions of relief 
works they espcricneod difficulty in obtaining 
labourers ? ^ 

106. Has there .been any change in/ the 
character of the crops sown of late years ? ‘Has 
that change taken the form of — 

(а) an increase of double cropping 

(б) the substitution of food crops for .‘more 
valuable crops or vice versa ? 

107. Does the practice of paying wages in 
grain still prevail in your district? Is the 
tendency to substitute a cash for a grain wage ? 
Have cash wages risen in sympathy with the 
rise in prices ? 


108. To what extent have the provisions of 
the Famine Code been departed from ? Please 
specify the departures. Were they justified in 
your experience ? 

109. Were Staff Corps officers employed in 
‘ supervision ?. And were officers of the Native 

Army and non-commissioned officers of the 
llritish Army employed in minor posts ? Can 
you suggest any other source from which super- 
vising officers can be drawn ? 

1 1 0. How far was non-official agency made 
use of during the famine ? Was it successful ? 
And is there scope for its extension ? 

Ill Please trace with great care the effect 
upon — 

(1) the number of people seeking relief, 
{2) the death-rate, 
of any changes in — 

(a) the system of work {e.g , a change 
from Code task to payment-by- 
results system), 

(5) the task, 

(c) the scale of wages, 


Aaswore.‘ 

104. I have not hoard of any complaiiits, 
but I myself saw on platforms traffic stored up 
for want of rolling-stock for a number of days. 
I have not heard of prices of food raised by 
any defects in railway carriage. 

lOiA. I have only the road hero. I. made 
special arrangements whereby to inform 
myself of the course of traffic, by keeping men 
at the cart-stand or recording as the carts passed. 
I admit no. systematic arrangements were in 
force, but the toll-gate man helped mo now 
and then. The actual importation was not 
very much, as only a portion of the third range 
was affected, but taken all in all, I cannot say 
that more than 20 per cent, of the actual con- 
sumption was imported. Kanigiri is also a bit 
of a mercantile centre and sends out and brings 
in. It is difficult therefore to say with any 
degree of accuracy^ that the quantity imported 
was actually consumed in the taluk for reasons 
connected with the severity of the season. 

106. None. 


106. No. 


107. The practice of paying wages in grain 
still prevails here. Grain is the real wage ; it 
indicates the real value. Labour is calculated 
by grain wage and grain wage alone. Tho 
tendency is very light to substitute a cash for a 
grain wage, and this is so where tlie produce is 
small and .there is not a superfluity. But with 
the rise in prices, wages in cash arc rising too. 
Wages go hand in hand with prices. 

108. The provisions, have not been obsen'ed 
hero because no regular relief work were 
opened on which to observe them. 

109. None. 


110. There was no need. 


111. (a) The payment by results system ag 
a substitute for the Code task sj'stem wiU have 
the effect (1) of increasing the number of tho 
able-bodied professionals seeking relief, for they 
are sure of showing better outturn and earning 
better wages, unless a maximum wage is fixed^ 
in which case either the number will not 
increase or they will withdraw. But the pro- 
fessional has an clastic labour market before 
him and ho is in request everywhere. Qhe 
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Uncstuns. 

(d) ihe mode of calculating fines, really needy non-professional will, by this 

{e) tlie tests of necessity (such as the change, find himself squeezed, for tl.e result will 
insistence on a distance test, <(r be no better than what I deseiibed under 
oorapulsnry residence, or the draft- the Gudipatipalli work. 1 urtderstand by tlie 
ing to distant work.'s), paj’ment-by-results system that there wul be 

and did these changes lead to disorganisation or no minimum wage, in which case (2, the death- 
wandeiing ? rate may swell, as the wage will be less and the 

stinting more. Admissions to pcor houses and 
kitchens are controlled by special rules, and, in 
my opinion, the change will cnate a class of 
1 ibourers who, while not able to show enough 
outturn for earning a necessary meal, will not 
be a fit object' nevertheless for chaiity or for the 
kitchen, 

(b) The effect of any changes in the ta=k, 
as circumstances call for them, will be beneficial. 
'I'lie task determines the distress and the task 
slides with necessity. The hard soils and the 
soft soils have their tasks for themselves, and 
they will not merely indicate the pulse of the 
locality, but the number of the people seeking 
relief will be steadied to actual necessity. 
(2) The death-rate will be normal. T take it 
that the tasks in this case will be determined 
by the nature of the soil, by the price of food- 
grains, and by general local conditions. 

(<j) Scale of wages sounds to me rather 
vague. If it is to be a sliding scale for sex, age 
and health, it -will introduce a confusion and ■ 
may tend to increase the number of people 
81 'eking relief. It will embarrass management. 
It may involve a difficult classification of 
labourers and may increase or decrease the 
death-rate. 

(d) Any changes in the mode of calculating 
fines from those already existing will only 
tend to decrease the number of people seeking 
relief. I am not of opinion that it is possible to 
still further liberalise the rules regarding fines, 
but as they are, they act rather hard on the 
people, and I have known eases of fines in the 

* Ananfapur district driving people to dispair. 
If the changes are to be in the way of still 
further rendering them strict, I am sure the 
numbers on the works will contract and the 
, death-rate will go up. 

[e) Changes in the tests of necessity tend 
in my opinion to mixed results. 

The insistence on a distance test will tend 
to decrease the number of people seeking relief. 
They can only work a limited number of hours 
and get a limited scale of wages, and its effect 
on the death-rate is apparent. 

Compulsory residence will have a rather 
decreasing effect to start with, but as distress 
becomes acute, this will be appreciated, and the 
number of people seeking relief may increase. 
As a general rule, works are selected in prox- 
imity to the area in distress, and peojde go home 
every night, but if the looalilies of work are 
distant, my experience that the preliminary 
effects will be overcome by necessity, and ra’her 
than subject ttemselves to distance test, people 
will go on the works and submit to the rules, 
insisting on compulsory residence. 

The drafting to distant works cannot be 
popular ; will tend to decrease the number 
seeking relief and may increase the death-rate. 

6 
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Qiicstiona. 

11'2. Uas yonr experience filioinn llmt Iho 
massing of people on largo works tends tfl 
di'Orgiiniijo family life, or to weaken social 
restraints, or to relax moral ties? Jf sn.can yon 
suggest any minus connected with tlio eln‘8 or 
orgainV.ation of relief works whereby these evils 
may bo lemovcd or mitigatci f* 


Ansirprs. 

112. I am not aware tl at the massing of the 
pcojiio on large works timds to dif^organizo 
family life. 1 nave not heani of any iuslances 
in Anantapnr whore 1 have been in supervision 
of Bovcral largo woiks. JJelief is a period of 
distress and no period for charms or iiidulg- 
ings. As a general role, so far as the people 
are coneurned. there is no ooeasiou for moral 
tics relaxing or social bonds weakening. 
Hare individuiil instances may bo w'liispered, 
hnt it is not ))ns3iblo to deviso any workable 
ctliical code for adoption without boavv extra 
cost or withdrawing from funds intended for 
real relief. 

(Signctl) T. I1EN"G.\. EOW, 

KANioini, Tahfildnr. 

Ctb Fcbniarv 1001. 


BEPLTES TO QUESTIONS DRAWN UP RY THE FAMINE COIIMISSION BY 
E. MOEIUS, Esq., I.U.S., COLLECTOR OF EISTNA. 

iNTiionneToiiY. 


Onpitions. 

1. Wliat was tlio outlook in your district 
when the rains of 18 p 0 comnicneed ? What 
hud been the ebaraoter of tho barve.sts in tlio 
two preceding years ? 

2. Were the hharif sowings up to normal ? 
If not, what percentage of tho normal cultivated 
ntoa WAS Bwn? Please state bcietlv how tUo 
normal cultivated area was arrived at. 

!t. (a) What is tho avorngo rainfall of your 
district during the rainy season ? (b) What was 
the actual rainfall iu tho rainy seasou of IHU** 
and what poreoutngo of tho average did it 
represent? (c) When did tho rains cense? 
and (d) What was the distribution of the rain- 
fall from Juno to September |(bolb inclusive) 
compared with the average ? 


4. What percentage of a normal harvest on 
a normal culllva'ted area did the actual Wmn/ 
harvest of 1899 represent ? 

5. What percentage of the total popula- 
tion of yonr district depends exclusively on 
agi’icidturc — 

(«) as potty cultivators ? 

(6) as labourers ? 

Pheliminary Action. 

6. Was the necessity of relief assumed from 
the fact of crop failure or was proof of necessity 
required by compliance with tests P 

i: What were the observed facts w'bicb led 
you to thiuk that the machinery of relief should 
' be sot in motion ? 

8. What particular relief measures did yon 
first und’ertatu'? and what tests wore applied to 
^auge the extent of the distress ? 


Answers. 

1. Fair. 

Fair considering fho district ns a whole. 


2. No. 

Eiglity per cent. 

On vho average of the past four years. 

8. (o) 33’08 inches, tho avorngo of 80 years 
ending witli 1899. 


Qi) 20’09 inches or GO’7 per cent. 

(c) Jn October. 


1859. 

Avorng*. 

(rf) Month — 

J nno . . . 

... 1-39 

3-84 

July ... 

... 2-40 

5-10 

August 

... 4-88 

5'7U 

, September 

... 4‘83 

O-Oii 

Total 

... 13d0 

20'7o 


4. Sovcnty-llvc per cent. 


6. Fifty-nine per cent. 


(n) Forty-six. 

(h) Tliii’tecn. 

C. Necessity of relief was assumed from tho 
fact of crop failure in tho Narsaraopet and 
Vinukouda taluks and tho increase of beggars. 

7. Crop failure and tho starting of test-works 
in the adjoining districts of Kurnool and 
Nelloro. 

8. Test-works were opened on the intermedi- 
ate system. 
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Qnestiona. 

9. How wore you prepared to moot famine ? — 
(■a) Wore lists of relief works ready, had the 

Works on that list been aetually located, and 
had surveys and estimates of cost been made out 
beforehand ? (6) Did the relief programme 
include scales of establishment necessary to meet 
an)’' emergency ? and were lists of candidates 
qualified for famine service kept up ? 

10. Did the relief programme contemplate 
large public works or small village works as tho 
backbone of the relief system ? If tho former, 
was a programme of village works ready in 
reserve from the beginning ? 

11. In tho sequence of relief measures, what 
place was taken by the following : — 

(a) Test works. 

(i) Poor houses. ^ 

(d) Organisation of private charity, 
especially in towns. 

(e) Opening the G-ovornment forests. 

12. What system of local inspection and 
control was instituted and at what period — 

(а) to aiTange for village rohef ? 

(б) to stimulato the local employment of 
labour ? 

(c) to organise local charity ? 

(d) to observe the general condition of tho 
people ? 

13. Were loans issued at the outset ? If so, 
to what extent, under what Act, under what 
conditions, to what classes and for what 
ohiects ? Were they recoverable in whole or in 
part ? 


14. Can irrigation wells bo made in your 
district or any portion of it ? What was’ tho 
average depth below tho siu-face of water on 
the cessation of the rains in 1899 ? Was tho 
digging of wells encouraged by loans, and, if so, 
wore they successful — 

(а) in securing the crop on the ground ? 

(б) as a permanent improvement ? 

(c) as a temporary measure to employ 
labour ? 

15. If labour was the first criterion of tho 
need for relief, W'hat works were first under- 
taken ? Were they .ordinai-y works under 
district or local boards ? and imder whoso 
supervision were they conducted ? 

It5. What tasks wore exacted on test works, 
and was the same task taken from every one 
irrespective of sex and previous occupation ? 


Answers. 

9. (a) Tes. 


(A) No. 


TO. Both. 


Tea. 

11 . 

(а) One. 

( б ) 

{<=) 

(rf) Two. 

(^) 

12. The distress never threatened to be so 
acute as' to requh-e such a system. 


13. Yes. 

Fneli 1309. Otjeot. 
Amount. 

Land Improvement Act ordi- 
nary rules 

Special Well lulcs ... 

Agricxdtural Loans Act for purposes other 
than relief of distress. 

Eecoverable in whole. 

14. Tes. 

Ecliablc information has not been obtained 
on the subject. 

Yes. 


(a) New operations were begun too late. 
Actually existing wells were of great benefit to 
crops under them. • 

w 

(c) Yes. 

15. Eepairs to bunds of minor irrigation works. 

Under the Eevenue and Public AYorks 

Department. 

tinder tho supervision of the Public Works 
Department. 

16. Digging and earth work. Tho extent of 
the tasks on those works, which towards the close 
were on task work, was in accordance with the 
tables in B.P., No. 243 (Eevenue Settlement), 
dated 30th May 1900. The task was exacted 
from gangs, not from the individuals composing 
the gangs scp.arately. Such task works were 
not popular labourers preferring the inter- 
mediate system when payment wps strictly in 
accoi dance uith the work done. 
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Qaosliong. Answors. 

17. Was payment in strict proportion to 17. Yes. 

results ? Was there a maximum wnge, a There were maximum and minimum wages, 

minimum w'age, a rest day allowaneo or an No rest day allowanoo or allowanoo for depenJ- 
allowanoo to dependants ?' . ants was paid. 

18. What circumstances induced tho conver- 18. Eegular relief worts were not opened in 
sion of test worts into regular relief worts ? this district. 

Lakge Public Wobks. 

19. When it had been decided to open regular 19. No regular relief worts were opened, 
relief works, what w'orts wore first opened? 

large public worts or sniall village worts ? 

20—51. • * * 20-51. 

Small Village Wokks. 

52. What part did the small village worts 52. Tlic worts opened were, with one cxcep- 

play in the scheme of relief ? tion small village ■works, 

53. What classes of works did they include ? 53. All •were repairs to tho bund of tanks. 

54. Were they conducted — 64. Tho one exception above included, be.sides' 

(a) under tho supervision of tho Public repairs to tho bund, the excavation of a supply 

Works Department, channel to a tank. 

(5) under tho supervision of tho Civil Under Public Works supervision. 

Agency, 

(i) bj' direct management, 

(ii) through landholders or by means of • . 

other non-official agency ? 

55. » . . 55 

50. Was any attempt made to wort tho Code .56. Tho intermediate system was in operation 
task system ? What scale of wages was adopted ? throughout. Latterly alongside tho intermo- 
Was employment given to every one who diate system, a task work system was tried. On 
wanted it, or only to special classes ? the former class payment was by results at the 

rates in B.P., No. 208 (Eev. Sett.), dated I4th 
May 1900, on the latter tho wages prescribed in 
B.P., No. 243 (Rev. Sett.), dated 30th May 
1900, were adopted. These wages varied w ith 
the price of grain. Employment was given to 
all who wanted it. 

57. Was any system of selection of applicants 57. No system of selection was tried, 
for relief tried ? if so, was it successful or not ? 

58. If large public and small village worts 58. No. 
existed close to one another, did either draw 

labourers from the other ? • 

59. Did your experience lead you to form 69. Tho distress was not acute and my ox- 

any definite opinions as to the desirability or perienco was too limited to form any definite 
otherwise of extending small village relief opinion from. I should, ho-n’cver, say that 
works ? If so, please state them. small worts are only useful for test woi’ks and 

that for relief -works when the test stage is past, 
largo works only should be made use of. 

Sbecial belief. 

60. Arc there mauy aboriginal tribes in your 60. There are no aboriginal tribes in the dis- 
district ? Were special tests applied to them ? trict in the sense of this question. 

Were they forwai-d to take relief or had relief 
to be taken near their homes ? How far were 
tho measures taken successful ? 

61. Were forest and fodder works opened? 61. No. 

How wore these controlled and what classes did 

they serve ? 

62. Wore able-bodied persons engaged at 62. No. 
any time on works of private utility at public 

expense {e.g., weeding fields, etc.) ? and, if so, 
to what extent, at what stage, for how long and 
under what control ? 



Qcioshons. 

6"?. Were special measures taken to relieve 
artisans (weavers and others) in their o'wn 
crafts P 

64. Did they show a reluctance to go on 
ordinary relief works ; or wore they physically 
unfit for ordinary labour ? 


65. If special relief measures for artisans 
wore taken, wore they successful from the point 
of view of (a) relief, (b) economy ; and does your 
experience lead you to consider that more might 
have been done in this respect, under direct 
official control or with official assistance ? ~ 

66. "WTiat measures were taken to prevent 
mortality of cattle and with what success ? 

(jr. Were any operations undertaken for the 
supply of compressed grass to tracts suffering 
from scarcity of fodder ? 

Gkatoitous Belief. 

68. How were dependants relieved— 

(ff) on large public works, 

I [b) on small village works, 
in cash or uncooked grain or with cooked food ? 

69—79. • • . 

80. "Were cheap grain shops opened ; if so 
for what classes and how was admission to their 
benefit regulated? Was this form of relief 
successful and what did it cost ? 

81. • « . 

Suspensions and EEinssiONS of land 
BEVENUE. 

82, To what extent was land revenue in your 
district (a) suspended, (b) remitted ? 


83. Upon what system were such remissions 
or suspensions based ? Were they based upon 
crop failure solely, or was the general capacity 
of the individual to pay also taken into account ; 
and in the latter case, how, and by whom and 
upon whose information was that general 
capacity determined ? 

84. At what stage were suspensions and 
remissions determined ; after or before collec- 
tion of revenue began. ? 

85. In Eomindari tracts did suspensions or 
remissions of rent follow automatically upon 
suspensions and remissions of revenue ? If 
only part of the revenue of a village (or estate) 
was suspended, v^ho decided what cultivators 
should receive remissions or suspensions ? 

86. Did you observe any facts tending to 
show that sufficient relief by suspension or 
remission of revenue had not been given, or 
that such relief had been abused or had failed 
to reach the right persons ? 

General. 

87. If the number of persons in receipt of 
relief in year district at any time e.Yceeded 15 

or cent, of tho population aScctod, please state 
ricQy tho reason for it. 


Answers. 

63. Tho Lhthem and Baptist Missionaries 
gave work at their own trades to weavers and 
shoe-makers. 

64. These artisans were not physically unfit 
for ordinary labour, and many of them did go 
on with the test works, but there was a natural 
preference for the work at their own crafts given 
by tho missionaries. 

65. No special relief measures were taken. 


66. None. None even called for. 

67. No. 


68. There was no gratuitous relief in this 
district, other than private alms-giving to 
beggars. 

67—69. . * • 

80. None were opened. 


81 . 


82. Suspensions Bs. 3,02,068. No remissions 
other than the ordinary remissions admissible 
under the ordinary rules for failure of wet 
crops. 

83. Solely on crop failure. 


' 84. After collection of revenue began. 


8 . 5 . There were no such suspensions or remis- 
sions in zamindari tracts. In one estate under 
the Comt of Wards collection of a portion of tho 
rent was postponed till the following year. 


86. None. 


87. Never reached 15 per cent. 


7 
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Qucetlona. 

88. Docs yoxir cxporicnco lontl 3-011 io con- 
sider that roliet was at an}' particnlar period 
excessive or defective, and what are the grounds 
of }'our opinion ? 

89. To what classes generall}- did the people 
in receipt of relief belong ; did the}- ineludo 
proprietors, State ryots, occupanc}- tenants, and 
other tenants with* security of tenure, and, if 
80, to what extent ? 

90. In 3'our experience were people more 
read}' to come on relief than in former famines, 
and, if so, to what is this readiness attributable ? 

91. Did facts come to your notice indicating 
a contraction of private credit, or a roluctanee 
of the people to exhaust their owni resources 
before accepting State relief ? 

92. Do 3’on consider that the tesls of the. 
Code arc sufficient to prevent persons not in 
need of relief from seehing it ? 

93. Tf you consider the testa of the Code arc 
insufficient, what further tests wmdd you pro- 
pose ? Or do }’ou consider nnv method of 
selection for admission to relief to bo practicable ? 

94. "What system of registration of births and 
deaths is followed ? 

95. Where statistics show a ver}- high mor- 
talit}-, how far is that attributable to di.soascs 
connected with unsuitable or insufficient food ? 

90. How far was an impure or insufficient 
watcr-suppl}' a cause of iucrensed mortality, 
and what measures were tahen to improve or 
extend the watcr-suppl}- ? Was permanganato 
of potash used to disinfect wells and other 
sources of water-supply, and, if so, at what 
intervals of time ? 

97. What special sanitary an-angements were 
made — 

(a) on worts ; 

(b) at poor-houses ; 

(c) at kitchens ; 

and were they sufficient ? Who sxipcrviscd 
them ? 

98. Was there a rcgirlar inspection of the 
grain shops on the works, and did that inspec- 
tion disclose the sale of inferior or unwholosomo 
grain ? 

99. How far did the people supplement their 
food with wild products, and had the consump- 
tion of wild products any appreciable effect 
upon their health P 

100. Did you ohservo much immigration from 
Native States ? Eoughly what proportion did 
such immigrants hear to the total number 
relieved ? 

101. IdTiat was the mortality among these 
immigrants compared with tho mortality of the 
district ; and what was tho effect of this morta- 
lity upon tho death-rate of tho district ? 

102. How were the orphans disposed of at 
the end of the famine ? Were they made over 
to friends, caste people, native institutions or 
naissionaries f 


' Amworfl. 

88. No. The relief never extended beyond 
the tcsl-slngc. 


89. Tjohourers principally. There were a few 
cultivating ryots hut tlioir Jinmhcr did not 
exceed five per cent, of the labourers and they 
came only from tho immediate neighbourhood 
of the works. 

90. There has been no genuine famine in this 
district since 1832—1833. 

01. Tlicrowas throughout tlio yearn relnc- 
fanoe to lend money, but this was due to a 
superstition attached to the Tclugu year, Viknri, 
atid was observed before there was any suggestion 
of distress. 

92. The operations were not sufficiently 
extensive to provide material for an opinion. 

93. Sec above. 


94. Registration by tho village accountant. 

95. Tho mortality was nowjicro markedly 
high. 

90. It cannot bo said that there was any 
abnormal inortnlitv. 

No wells were ttisiufcclcd. 


97. None. None were required. 


93. No. 


99. No information is available. 


100. None. 


101. None. 


102. No orphans. 
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Questions. 

103. Have you any Euggcstions to malio 
regardinp: the classification of the ohjecfs of the 
Charitahle Relief Fund in paragrajih 527 of the 
report of the Famine Commission of 1893 ? 
Can. you suggest any improvements in the 
management of the fund ? 

104. Did you hear any complaints regarding 
the inability of the Railways to hcep pace with 
the grain and .'fodder traffic to the distressed 
districts ? If so, please specify the nature of the 
complaints. Was the local price of food raised 
by any defects in railway carriage ? 

104A. What arrangements "were in force to 
keep you informed of the traflSc in food-grains, 
by rail, river and road? Were the statistics 
reliable ? What proportion of the assumed con- 
sumption of the people was imported ? 

105. Did you hear any complaints from 
employers of private labour, agi-ieultural or 
other, that owing to the attractions of relief 
works they experienced difficulty in obtaining 
labourers ? 

106. Has there been any change in the 
character of the crops so'TO of late years ? Has 
that change taken the form of — 

(a) an increase of double cropping ; 

(//) the substitution of food ei'ops for more 
valuable crops or vice versa ? 

107. Docs the praotioe of paying wages in 
grain still prevail in your district ? Is there the 
tendency to substitute a cash for a grain wage ? 
Have cash wages risen in sympathy with the rise 
in prices ? 


108. To what extent have the provisions of 
the Famine Code been departed from ? Please 
specify the departmes. Were they justified in 
your experience ? 

109. Were Staff Corps officers employed in 
supervision ? And were officers of the Native 
Army and non-commissioned officers of the 
British Ary employed in minor posts ? Can you 
suggest any other source from which supervising 
officers can be di'a'wn ? 

110. How far was non-official agency made 
•use of dtu-ing the famine ? Was it successful ? 
And is there scope for its extension ? 

111. Please trace with great care the effect 
upon — 

(1) the number of people seeking relief, 

(2) the death-rate, 
of any changes in-^ 

(а) the system of work (e.ff., aohange]|from 
Code task to paj'ment-by-rcsult system), 

(б) the task, 

(c) the scale of wages, 

(d) the mode of calculating fines, 

(e) the tests of ' necessity (such as the 
insistence on a distance test, or compulsory resi- 
dence, or the drafting to distant works), 

and did these changes lead to disorganisation or 
wandering ? 


.Answers, 

103. No. 


104. The Southern Mahratta Railway had 
barely sufficient rolling stock to carry grain /rom 
the district to the Bombay Presidency as fast as 
merchants desired to export it. The delay in 
complying with the requisitions of these mer- 
chants reduced the rate with which prices rose in 
sympathy with the Bombay demand. 

104A. None were thought necessary. 


105 No. 


106. No. 


106. (1) Yes. Except in delta taluks where 
much of the labour is imported and migratory. 

(2) Not appreciably in the upland taluks 
which alone are regarded as at all likely to 
suffer fi'om famine. 

(3) Not as far as I have ohseiwed, 

108. No departure. 


109. (1) and (2) No. 

(3) The Salt department. 


110. None. 


Ill, (1) (a) There was great reluctance to take 
■work on task work for a fixed daily wage. Pay- 
ment-by-results -with no fixed task was much 
more popular. The t'wm systems were tried side 
by side and the number who took task •work was 
relatively small. 

(6) No change in the amount of task was 
made. ' 

(c) A reduction of one-third in the rate 
for piece-work caused all the labourers to desert 
the work it was tried on. By orders of the 
Boai'd of Revenue the original scale was 
restored. 

(d) No such tests were imposed. 

■ (2) No effect on the death-rate was 
observed. There was no wandcrig observed, . 
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QuostionB. Answon. 


112. Hns your cxporicnco sliowii Hint the 
massing of people on largo works lends lo 
disorganise family life, or to weaken social 
restraints, or to relax moral ties ? If so, can you 
suggest any means connected with the class or 
organisation of relief works whereby these evils 
may bo removed or mitigated ? 


112. Ko. 


(Signed) E. MOERIS, 
Collector. 


2Uth February 1901* 


BEPLIES TO SOME OF THE QUESTIONS DEAIYN UP BY THE FAJfINE 
COMMISSION BY M.E.Ey. J, EAMIAU GAEU, DEPUTY COLLECTOE, 
NABSAEAOPET, KISTNA DISTEICT. 


Qaeationa. 

1. "What was the outlook in your district 
when the rains of 1899 commence 1 ? What 
had been the character of the harvests in the 
two preceding years ? 


2, Were the kharif sowings up to normal? 
If not, what percentage of the normal cultivated 
area was sown ? Please state briefly how the 
normal cultivated area was arrived at. 


Antxrttf. 

1. The rainfall in 1897 was 35'40 inches in 
Narsamopota and 2 <J- 15 inches in Vinukonda. 
This slightly exceeded Ibo average for 25 years 
for those taluks which is 33* 1 1 inches and 20*29 
inohes respectively, hut 3*43 inches in Narsa- 
raopec and 4*05 inches in Vinukonda fell 
hoforo the oommcnccmont of the agricultural 
season, and w*as consequently of no use for 
cultivation. 'I ho greater portion of the remain- 
der fell between Juno and September and 
produced good early crops — jonna, sazza aud 
JCorra. Tho north-cast monsoon -was, how*ovcr, 
very poor, tho rainfall from October to Decem- 
ber Iwing 2'23 inches in Narsaraopet and 
1 21 inches in Vinukonda against tho average 
of 34 inohes and 10*7 inohes respectively. This 
deficiency in rainfall sorionsly affccled tho 
outturn of the later crop, of which the chief is 
variga, and which aro ns important ns tho early 
crops in tho Narsaraopet taluk though less so 
in Vinukonda. Tho rainfall from Juno to 
September in 1898 in Narsaraopet was 12*77, 
inches or 3*32 inohes below* tho average. 

In Vinukonda it was 16*39 inches against tho 
nverngo of 9*9 inches hut it was not fairly 
distributed. More than a third of it (G 46) fell 
in September which was the closo of tho season 
and tho rainfall at Vinukonda appears to have 
boon in excess of that in tho villages. In both 
tho taluks, therefore, tho yield though not the 
extent under cultivation, of the early crops, 
was alfected. The partial failure of tho luto 
crops in 1897 followed by tho partial failure of 
tho early crops in 1898, exhausted tho food 
stocks in the country and a grain had, thorofore, 
to he largely imported from other districts 
oliiefly from Kumool and Bcllary. 

The variga crop in 1898 was a bumper one, 
the rainfall from October to December being 
bettor than in the previous year, though still 
holow tho nverago, hut tho ryots did not reap 
tho fidl benefit of it owing to a great fall in 
prices. 

2. Informaticn is not available in this office. 
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Qacsliom. 

- '3. fa) "What is.Uie average rainfall of j’our 
district during the rainy seusoii ? (u) What was 
the actual rainfall ia the rainy season of 1899 
and what percentage of the average did it 
represent ? (c) When did the rains cease ? and 
(d) What w'as the distribution of the rainfall 
from June to Soidemhor (both inclusive) com- 
pared with the average ? 


4. What percentage of a normal harvest on 
a normal cultivated area did the actual Tdiarif 
harvest of 1 899 represent ? 

5. AVhat percentage of the total popula- 
tion of your district depends 9 xclusively on 
apiculture — 

(a) as petty' cultivators ? 

{b) as labourers ? 

PiiELiiiiKARY Aerrorr. 

6. Was the necessity of relief assumed from 
the fact of crop failure or was proof of necessity 
required by compliance with tests ? 

7. What were the observed facts which led • 
you.tothinh that the machinery of relief should 
bo sot in motion ? 


•8. What particular relief measures did you 
first xmdertake ? and what tests were applied to 
gauge the extent of the distress. 


Aeswor*. 


3. Average for 2o years 




Krrlh. 

. JN't 

. Narasarnopet 

tjimuoim. 

... lG-9 

non»c>(m, 

9-9 

Tinukoii.la ... 

... 14-0 

]0'7 

Narosnraopet 

... Il’f9 

Oil 

Vinuoonda ... 

... 9 82 

0-20 

percentages arc — 
Nnrasaniopot 

... 7tT4 

1-1 

Vinucondn ... 

... 70-14 

■ 2-43 


The rains censed in Vinnkonda taluk on the 
23rd Octeher 1899 and in Narasarnopet on the 
14th October 1899. 

In the Narasarnopet taluk there wore a few 
occasional showers in .Tune hut the monsoon did 
not properly spoaldng sot in till July in wliieli 
month there was 2‘2j inches of r.ain. It was 
followed by 4‘3f) inches in Angtist and .3'‘17 
inches in September. In Vinnkonda the mon- 
soon did not sot in lill alter tlio middio oi .luiio 
and it brought in only 45 cents of rain in that 
month and 1’72 inches in July Of the 
remainder 4-t)G inches fell in Septemher by 
which time the early' crops have mostly' 
withered 

4. Information is not available in this oflico. 


5. {a) Tf>. 

{!>) 20 . 


C. Proof of necessity for relief was required 
bv compliance of the tests. 

7. Tjio observed facts which necc-ssitated the 
starting of the test works are, failure of crops, 
iDcro.=ise of beggary, and wandering of pcoplo 
aimiessly for want of livelihood and starvation 
here and there. 

8. Repairs to the following minor irrigation 
tanks wore undertaken ns test work.s ; — 

jSaraiftraopci iahih — 

(1) Yellamandn t.ank. 

(2) Uppalapad Pedda tank. 

(3; Nainsni nopot tanks 3. 

(4) Irlapadu and Ivanupami tanks. 

(5) Koppnram South lank. 

(6) Santamngulnr tank. 

(7) Kakaki tank. 

Yimihonda ialnk — 

(1) Raising and strengthening the bund 
of Talnrlapalli tank. 

(2) Pairing and etrcnglbcnifig the Imnd 
of Nuzendla tank. 

^3) Strengthening the bund of Nnlin- 
cheruvu of Podakanchcrla and citav.nting .«uj- 
ply channel to it 

"Tiio works were carried out in necerdancc' 
with the rules laid down for c->nducting tcft 
relief works. Only one uoifc was taken down 
in each taluk at a time and the people were t-on- 
ccjitratcd on that work. 


8 
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Questions. 

9 . How were y oti prepared to meet famine ? — 
(fl) "Were lists of relief works ready, had the 
works on that list keen actually located, and 
had surveys and estimates of cost been made out 
beforehand? (6) Did the relief programme 
include scales of establishment necessary to meet 
any emergency P and wei o lists of candidates 
qualified for famine service kept up ? 

10. Did the relief programme contemplate 
large public works or small village works as the 
backbone of the relief system ? If the former, 
was a programme of village works ready in 
reserve from the beginning ? 

11. In the sequence of relief measures, what 
place was taken by the following: — 

{a) Test works. 

(i) Poor houses. 

, \ TT-i 1 . I (i) on works. 

(c) Kitchens 1 olsewhero. 

(d) Organisation of private charity, 
especially in towns. 

(e) opening the Government forests. 

12. "What system of local inspection and 
control was instituted and at what period — 

(а) to arrange for village relief ? 

(б) to stimulate the local employment of 
labour ? 

(cl to organise local charity ? 

(d) to observe the general condition of tho 
people ? 

13. Were loans issued at the outset? If so, 
to what extent, under what Act, under what 
conditions, to what classes and for what 
objects ? Were they recoverable in whole or in 
part ? 


11. Can irrigation wells be made in your 
district or any portion of it ? What was the 
average depth below the surface of water on 
the cessation of the rains in 1899 P Was tho 
digging of wells encouraged by loans, and, if so, 
were they successful — 

(a) in securing the crop on the ground ? 
(i) as a permanent improvement ? 

(c) as a temporary measure to employ 
labour ? 

15. If labour was the first criterion of tho 
need for relief, what works were first under- 
taken ? Were they ordinary works under 
district or local hoards ? and under whoso 
supervision were they conducted ? 

16. "What tasks wore exacted on test works, 
and was the same task taken from overj’- one 
irrespective of sex and previous ocoupalion ? 


Answers. 

9. («) Lists of relief works- were ready. 
Estimates were made for some works only. 

(6) No. 


10. Largo puhlio works only. No jpro- 
gramme of village works was ready. 


11. Test works only wore started in this 
division. Christian mission and private gentle- 
men organised charitable institutions in principal 
places. 


12. Kevenne officers of all grades were 
constantly moving abont to observe the condition 
of tho crops and of the people. This was all 
that was done. 


13. Tho following State loans were granted: — 


Taluk. 

AgrionKuiists’ 
Loans Act tor ! 
purchase of 
foifdor and 
Oittle. 

Land Iwprore- 
meat Loans Act 
for repair and 
construction 
of wells. 


EB. A. F. 1 

KB. A, r. 

NiirnB.iraopet 

1 887 8 0 

1,162 8 0 

Yinu^onda •• •• 

1,870 0 0 

1,050 0 0 

Total . . 

2,757 8 0 

2,212 8 0 


The loans wore all recoverable in instal- 
ments in accordance with tho rules on the 
subject. 

14. Tcs. Irrigation wells can he made. 
Digging of wells was encouraged for a small 
extent by loans, and, the operations were on a 
limited scale. 


15. Repairs to minor irrigation tanks were 
undertaken. They are Government works, and 
they were conducted by tho Public V/orks 
Department officers under the Collector’a 
supervision. For list of works, please ride 
reply to question 8 supra. 

16. Information is not available in this 
office. 
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Questiona. 

17. Was payment in strict proportion to 
results? Was there a maximum wage, a 
minimum wage, a rest day allowance or an 
allowance to dependants ? 

18. "What circumstances induced the conver- 
sion of test works into regular relief works ? 

( 

Suspensions and Remissions of Land 
Revenue. 

82. To what extent was , land revenue in 
your district (a) suspended, (b) remitted P 

83. Upen what system were such remissions 
or suspensions based? Were they based upon 
crop failure solely, or was the general capacity 
of the individual to pay also taken into account ; 
and in the latter case, how, and by whom and 
upon whose information was that general capa- 
city determined_? 


84. At what stage were suspensions and 
remissions determined ; after or before collec- 
tion of revenue began ? 

85. In zemindari tracts did suspensions or 
remissions of rent follow automatically upon 
'suspensions and remissions of revenue? If 

only part of the revenue of a village (or estate) 
was suspended, who decided what cultivators 
should receive remissions or suspensions ? 

■ 86. Did you observe any facts tending to 
show that sufBeieut relief by suspension or 
iemission of revenue had not been given, or 
that such relief had been abused or had failed 
to reach the right persons ? 

Geneeal. 

87. If the number of persons in receipt of 
relief in your district at any time exceeded 1 5 
'per cent, of the population affected, please state 
briefly the reason for it. 

88 . Does your experience lead you to con- 
sider that relief was at any particular period 
excessive or defective, and what are the grounds 
of your opinion ? 

89. To what classes generally did the people 
in receipt of relief belong 5 did they include 
proprietors, State ryots, occupancy tenants, and 
other tenants with security of tenure, and, if 
BO, to what extent ? 

90. In your experience were people more 
ready to come on relief than in former famines, 
and, if so, to what is this readiness attributable? 

91. Did facts come to your notice indicating 
a contraction of private credit, or a reluctance 
of the people to exhaust their own resources 
before accepting State relief ? 

92. Do yon consider that the tests of the 
Code are sufBcient to prevent persons not in 
need of relief from seeking it ? 

# ^ 

105. Did you hear any complaints from 
employers of j)rivato labour, agricultural or 
other, that owing to the attractions of relief 
works they experienced difiiculty in obtaining 
iabonrers ? 


Answers. 

17. Payment was in strict proportion to 
results. The other information is not available 
in this ofiBce. 

' 18. Regular works wore never started. 


82. No revenue was remitted. Collection of 
revenue to the extent of Rs. 1,81,160 in Nara- 
saraopet and Rs. 1,04,804 in YinuKonda was 
suspended for one year. 

83. The suspensions were based solely 'on con- 
sideration of failure of crops and not on con- 
siderations of the capacity or otherwise of 
individual ryots to pay the rent. It is always 
extremelj difficult to ascertain whether a 
particular individual is able to pay the assess- 
ment Or not and concessions, based on indivi- 
dual merits are liable to he greatly abused in a 
matter like this. 

84. Suspension was determined upon after 
the collection of revenue had begun. 

85. Nil. 


86 . The concession has afforded relief on 
the whole. 


87. The numbers on the work never exceeded 
15 per cent, of the population. 


88 . Nil. 


89. The persons on relief works mostly 
belonged to labouring classes. There weie a 
few cultivating ryots hut their number did not 
exceed 5 per cent. They came from the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the works. 

90. I cannot express an opinion on this 
point. 

91. No. 


92. The operations in this division have not 
been sufficiently extensive to enable me to 
answer this question. 

» • 

105, No. 
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Qnostions. 

106. Has thoro teon any cLftnge in tho 
character of tho crops sown of late years ? Has 
that change taken the form of — 

(а) an increase of double cropping ; 

(б) tho substitution of food crops for more 
Tajuablo crops or vtce versa ? 

107. Hoes tho practice of paying wages in 
grain still prevail in your district? Is tho 
tondonoy to substitute a rush for a grain wage ? 
Have cash wages risen in sympathy •with tho 
rise in prices ? 


Answers. 

106. No. 


107. Tho praotico of paying ■wages in grain 
still exists hero. Tho tendency to substitute 
cash for grain -wage is not marked. 


(Signed) J. RAMIAH, 

Deputy Collcotor^ 


REPLIES TO UUESTIONS DEA'WTsl HP BY THE FAMINE COMMISSION BY 

EEV, F. KURTZ, VINFKONDA. 


Quceitons. 


Pki-liminahy Action. 

• • • 


11. In tho sequence of relief raensurcs, what 
place -was taken by the following : — 

(«) “ 

(i) on works. 

_(ii) olscwhcro. 

of private charity, 

especially in towns. 

(e) Opening tho Oovemmont forests. 


io) 

(d) 


Test -tt'orks. 

Poor houses, 
r 

Kitchens 
Organisation 


12. "What system of local inspection and 
control was instituted and at what period — 

(a) to arrange for village relief ? 

(b) to stimulate tho local employment of 
labour ? 

(c) to organise local charity ? ,, 


(d) to observe tho general condition of tho 
people ? 

• • • 

Special Erliep. 


63. Were special measures taken to relievo 
artisans (weavers and others) in their own 
crafts ? 

64. Did they show a rcluctanoo to go on 
ordinary relief works ; or were they physically 
unfit for ordinary labour ? 

* » 

66. What measures were taken to prevent 
mortality of cattle and -with what success ? 

• 


Gbatuitous Relief. 

» • 

69. Statistics have been called for, but which 
of the recognized forms of gratuitous relief was 
most employed in your district, and on what 
grounds was it chosen ? 


Answers, 


11. 


(d) In Yinukonda private charity ocoupied 
a large jilaco. 

12 .' 


(c) A committee of leading gentlemen, so 
that local charity was given on different days. 






63. No. 


64. Yes. Not generally unfit. 


06. No. 

• • 


• • -r 

69. Money and grain doles. The last 
because tho people got more grain than if 
bought from merchants. 
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Questions. 

70. Did the distribution of village relief in 
your district go beyond the classes mentioned 
in pai’agraph 141 of the rcp)ort of the Famine 
Commission of 1880 ? If so, ■were the recipients 
of gratuitous relief selected by persons with 
local knowledge or were they admitted to relief 
because they complied with some test such as 
eating cooked food ? Please enumerate the 
tests, if any, by which admission to gratuitous 
relief was resti-icted. 

* » 

75. IVhat ration was provided and how often 
were meals distributed, and at fixed or varying 
times ? Wei-e people compelled to feed on the 
promises or were they allowed to take food 
away ? 

77. "Was admission to kitchens free or 
restricted ; and if restricted, what was the 
method of selection for admission ? 

74A. "What was the poor house ration and 
of what gi’ain ; was it varied on occasion to 
meet the ease of sickness or weakness ? 


Answers. 

70. Selected by persons of local knowledge. 


^ 75 Quarter measure grain given in mission 
kitchen thrice weeklj' to each individual. At 
one time 500 persons were fed ; they were 
allowed to take food away. 

» » 

77 Restricted. Only those considered unable 
to work were admitted. 

74A. Quarter measure corn, ragi, oholum or 
kambu. 

No. 


79. What persons were in charge of kitchens ; 
what supervision and cheek was exercised over 
them ? 

80. AVere cheap grain shops opened ; if so 
for what classes and how was admission to their 
benefit regulated ? Was this form of relief 
successful and what did it cost ? 

81. Did cheap grain shops in any way dis- 
courage the importation of gi’ain ; or did they 
affect general prices ? 


79. Mission catechists. My personal super- 
vision. 

80. Tes. For all classes. American com, 
kambu and cholam and ragi sold to all comers 
in quantities not exceeding Re. 1. It was 
successful and cost from 4 to 6 per cent, on cost 
of grain. 

Cl. No, Reduced bazaar price of American 
corn. 


General. 

95. Where statistics show a very high morta- 
lity, how far is that attributable to diseases 
connected with unsuitable or insufiiciont food ? 
* * 

99. How far did the people supplement their 
food with wild products, and had the consump- 
tion of wild products any appreciable effect 
upon their health ? 

» * 

102. How were the orphans disposed of at 
the end of the famine ? Were they made over 
to friends, caste people, native institutiems or 
missionaries ? 

* ♦ 

105. Did you hear any complaints from 
employers of private labour, agricultural or 
other, that owing to the attractions of relief 
works they experienced difficulty in obtaining 
labourers ? 

106. Has there been any change in the 
character of the crops sown of late years ? Has 
that change taken the form of — 

(a) an increase of double cropping ; 

(b) the substitution of food crops for more 
valuable crops or vice versa ? 


95. Death-rate among Christians and out- 
castes iucreaoiag, largely due to unsuitable food. 

» • • 

99. Very largely with tamarind leaves and 
leaves of various plants in jungle. Tes, an 
epidemic of fever prevailed after rains set in 
causing many deaths. 

* # • 

102. Twenty orphans were taken by the 
mission. 


• • * 

105. No. 


106. Tob. 


(«) Tes. 

(//) Substitution of food crops for indigo. 

■9 
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Questions, Answers. 

107. Docs the prnctioo of paying wages in 107. Yes. 
grain still prevail in your district? Is there the No. 

tendency to substitute a cash for a grain wage ? No. 

Have cash wages risen in sympathy with the 
rise in prices ? 


111. Please trace with great care the effect 
upon — 

(1) the number of people seeking relief, 

(2) the death-rate, 
of any changes in — 


(a) the system of work (e ff., a change 
from Code task to payment- by- 
results system), 

(l>) the task, 

(c) the scale of wages, 

(d) the mode oi oaloniating fines, 

(e) the tests of necessity (such as tho 

insistence on a distance tost, or 


compulsory residence, or tho draft- 
ing to distant works), 

and did these changes lead to disorganization or 
wandering ? 


111 . 


(2) Death-rate increased among out -castes 
and Christians. On I)ookB of American Baptist 
Mission there wore 3,89!) names of adults, of 
these 125 died during 1900. 


3rd March 1901. 


(Signed) F. KUETZ. 


EEPLTES TO THE QDESTIONS DRAWN UP BY TOE FAMINE COMMISSION 
BY EEV. E. H. MUELLEE, AMERICAN LUTHERAN EVANGELICAL MISSION, 
NARASARAOPET, EISTNA DISTRICT. 

Qacs.ionB, Answor?. 

iNinODUCTORV. 

1. What was tho outlook in your district 1. Fair. • 

when tho rains of 1899 commenced? What 
had been the character of tho harvests in tho 
two preceding years ? 

• • • • • • 

Preliminary Action. 

6. Was the necessity of relief assumed from 6. Proof of necessity was required by com- 

the fact of crop failure or was proof of necessity pliance with tests ns well as partly failure of 
required by compliance with tests ? crop. 

7. What were the observed facts which led 7. Failure of crop. Tho flocking in of people 
you to think that the machinery of rehef should in search for work. 

be set in motion ? 

8. What particular relief measures did you 8. Provided people with work, 
first undertake ? and what tests wore applied to 

gauge the extent of the distress ? 

9. How were you prepared to meet famine ? 9. (n) Tho work wo provided was weaving 

— (a) Were lists of relief works ready, had tho and*shoo-making. 

works on that list been actually located, and (5) No. 
had surveys and estimates of cost been made out 
beforehand ? (4) Did tho relief programme 
include scales of establishment necessary to meet 
any eraergenoy ? and were lists of candidates 
qualified for famine service kept up ? 

10. Did the relief programme contemplate 10. Small village works, programme not 
large publie works or small village works as tho ready. 

baokbone of the relief system ? If the former, 
was a programme of village works ready in 
yeserve Irom the beginning ? 
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Qae°tions. 

11. In the sequence of relief measures, what 
place was taken by the following : — 

(a) Test works. 

([>) Poor houses. 

(d) Organisation of private charity, 
especially in towns. 

(e) Opening tlie G-ovemment forests. 

12. What system of local inspection and 
control was instituted and at what period — 

(а) to arrange for village relief ? 

(б) to stimulate the local employment of 
labour ? 

(c) to organise local charity ? 

(d) to observe the general condition of the 
people f 

13. Were loans issued at the outset ? If so, 
to what extent, under what Act, under what 
conditions, to what classes and for what 
objects ? Were they recoverable in whole or in 
part p 

14. Can irrigation wells he made in your 
district or any portion of it ? What was tho 
average depth below the surface of water on 
the cessation of the rains in 1899 ? Was the 
digging of wells encouraged by loans, and, if so, 
were they successful — 

(а) in securing the crop on the ground ? 

(б) as a permanent improvement ? 

(c) as a temporary measure to employ 
labour ? 

15. If labour was the first criterion of the 
need for relief, what works were first under- 
taken ? Were they ordinary works under 
Itistriot or L/ocal Boards ? and under whose 
supervision were they conducted? 

16. What tasks were exacted on test works, 
and was the same task taken from every one 
irrespecrive of sex and previous occupation ? 

17. Was payment in strict proportion to 
results? Was there a maximum wage, a 
minimum wage, a rest day allowance or an 
allowance to dependants ? 

18. What circumstances induced tho conver- 
sion of test works into regular relief works ? 

Larqe Pdbi.ic Wobks. 

19. When it had been decided to open regular 
relief works, what works wore first opened P 
largo public works or small village works ? 

20. Under whose control were these works? 
Had the scale of supervising establishment been 
prescribed in advance, and was that establish- 
ment ready ? W as there any delay in opening 
the works ? Were tools and plant available ? 

21. Were the works divided into charges, 
and, if so, for what maximum number of 
workers did the charge provide ? Was that 
maximum ever exceeded ? and, if so, what steps 
were taken to relieve the pressure ? 


Answeni. 

11 . 

(1) Test work. ■ 

(2) Houses for people ««able to tvork. 

(3) Kitchens (elsewhere). 

All these were organisations of private charity. 
Finally Government opened test works. 


12 . 


(e) Famine Commission for local charity. 
[d) Personal supervision. 

13. No. Later on for digging of wells in 
parts where the wells had gone dry ; on promis- 
sory notes. The amount was recoverable in 
whole. 

14. Could be made. 


Yes. 

(a) No. 

(b) As wells for people and cattle, yes. 

(< ; Asa second reason. 

15. Home-industry under supervision of the 
missiouary. Afterwards earthwork. 


16. The same as Government exacted on 
Government test works respective of sex and 
age. 

17. A maximum, but no minimum; rest 
(Sunday) day allowance. 


18. Tho ever increasing number. 


19. Small village works. 


20. Public Works Department. 


Partly. 

21. About twenty men a gang.. 
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Quiy^tions. Answeri. 

22. Had each charge its own csfahlishmont ? 22. Nothing. 

If BO, please give that catahlishmcnt in detail. 

What, if any, arrangemento had been pre- 
BCiibod boforchiind for hutting or Blicltering 
the people ; for conBervanoy or Banitation ; for 
water-supply ; food-supply ; and for medical 
conveniences and supervision? 

23. Was admission to tlio worlia free to all 23. Open to all. 
persons ready to submit to the labour tost, or 

was any system of selection (c c/., by tickets) 

tried at the commcncomciit ? Was a di.stanco Neither. 

tost of any kind insisted on and was rosideuco 

on the works compulsory ? 

24. On the facts that cmno to your iiotieo, 24. Some came from about 8.1 miles 
what is jmur opinion ns to the area or popula- 
tion which a largo public work, capable of 

ontertiining two charges of o,00il persons each, 
may bo expected to servo ? What distance 
from their homos did applicants for relief go ? 

• • • • * 

28. How wore tho gangs of labourers eon- 28. About twenty raon. 
stiUited, and what was the size of tho gangs ? 

Wore arrangements made to secure village or 
family gang.s, so far ns pussiblo, and with wdiat 
success ? 

• • • • • 

30. Did your experience lend you to consider 30. Abont ^rils of tho wnge.s men are sufli- 
that any, and if so what, di-vtiticlion should bo cient for women, if paid daily cooly. 

drawn in the classification and wages of men 
and women P 

Did tho absence of such distinction lead to 
anj’’ difficulty ? 

Please consider this question also in its 
financial aspect. 

31. Was the Code task system introduced 81. Payment nooording to tho work turned 
from tho outset, or was some system of payment out. 

by results first adopted ? Wore tlio two 
systems carried on simultaneously or not — 

(a) in the same district or sub-division of 
a district ? 

{b) on the same woik ? 

32. Did your oxpcricnco load you to agroo 32. If started hoforo tho people are too 

with tho Pamino O'ommission of 1898 that a weak to work, tho result payment system will 
Bj'stom of payment by results was unsuited to work splendidly but work must tlion to opened, 
conditions of acute distress or actual famiuo ? notually/m««;if is declared. 

or do you consider that, if started in time, relief 
can he adequatol.y afforded in cases of sovero 
famine by works conduoted throughout on a 
system of payment by results ? 

33. AVhat task was exacted at tho outset ; 83. Full task demanded from all. 

was it graduated to the class of workers or was 

the full task demanded from all ; was any 
allowance made for tho distance the wofkora 
had come? Were subsoquont changes of tho 
task in tho direction of greater lonienoy or 
greater severity ; what were tho oiroumstuncca 
which led up to the changes, and with roforcnco 
to what classes of persons wore they intro- 
duced ? 

34. Did your oxpericnoo lead you to holiovo 34. Inadequate. They hardly could live on 
that tho scale of wages adopted was adequate, Ihoir wages, certainly not save upon their 
inadequate, or unduly liberal P What in your earnings. 

experience was its effeot upon tho condition of 
the workers ? -Was there any ovidenoe that tho 
workers saved upon their cartings P Did 
copper coin return freely to tho Banias on tho 
works ? Please give reasons for your opinion. 
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QaCetions. 

35. "Was a rest day •wage given, or could the 
•workers earn more than the full wage in order 
to support themselves on the rest day ? Which 
method does your experience lead yon to 
prefer ? 

36, Does your osperionce lead you to consider 
that the minimum •wage is Too high, and that 
fining for short work should be continued down 
to the penal wage or to something between the 
penal and minimum wage ? 

• • • 

38. How often was payment made ; daily 
or weekly or at what other interval ? If weekly, 
did your experience lead yon to think more 
frequent payment desirable and practicable ? 

39. When people first came on a relief- work 
were they paid daily or at longer intervals ? 
Did you find that pay'mont otherwise than daily 
threw the workers seriously into the debt o‘f the 
Bania ? 

40. To whom was payment made? to the 
individual or to the head of the gang ? Which 
method did your experience lead you to prefer ? 

• • • 

43. What was the maximum wage, and what 
arrangements were made for the relief of 
children ; or for the relief of weakly persons 
capable of some work P Did the arrangements 
for the latter take the form of task-work with a 
minimum wage of piece-work of favourable 
rates and which in your experience is prefer- 
able? ’ 

44. Wore Oontractors employed at any stage 
of the famine ? 


46. Under whose orders was the prices scale 
Tfor the calculation of the wages fixed ? On what 
grains was it based ? Were small variations in 
prices neglected ? 

* • • 

Small Village Woeks. 

52, What part did the small village works 
play in the scheme of relief ? 

» « » 

54. Were they conducted — 

(а) under the supervision of the Public 

Works Department, 

(б) ' under the supervision of the Civil 

Agency, 

(i) by direct management, 

(ii) through landholders or by means of 

other non-official agency P 

65. If conducted imdor (b) (ii) of the last 
qncstiou, what arrangements were made — 

(o) for laying down tbo work, 

(b) for measuring it up, 

(c) for paying wages ? 


Aneweis, 

_ 35, Best day wage was not, but Bhould_be, 
given. 


36. Certainly not. To a medium. 


* • • 

38. Twice a week. Daily payments seem 
desirable. 


39. First daily. Banians don’t loan money 
to people on famine works. 


40. To the bead of tbo gang. Better to the 
individual 1! 


• • • 

43. No arrangements wore made for them. 


44. No. 


• • • 

46. Variation in prices were totally neglected* 


• • 


52. In this part of India the only relief. 

• * * 

•54. 

Public Works Department. 


Partly by means of non-official agency. 

55. The work was laid do^wn in a contract. 
The measuring was finally done by officials, 
fi'be paying of wages was in the bands of the 
contractor. 


10 
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Questions. 

How for were fclie landlioldors and others 
responsible administratively and financially; 
and nnder whose supervision was the work 
done. 


59. Did your erperience lead you to form 
any definite opinions as to the desirability or 
otherwise of extending small village relief 
works ? If so, please state them. 


Special relief. 

60. Are there many aboriginal tribes in your 
district? Were special tests applied to them ? 
Were they forward to take relief or had relief 
to be taken near their homes f How far were 
the measures taken successful ? 

61. Were forest and fodder works opened? 
How were these controlled and what classes did 
they serve ? 

62. Were able-bodied persons engaged at 
any time on works of priv.ate utility at public 
expense {e.g., weeding fields, etc.) ? and if so, 
to what extent, at what stage, for how long and 
under what control ? 

63. Were special measures taken to relieve 
artisans (weavers and others) in their own 
crafts ? 

64. Did they show a reluctance to go on 
ordinary relief-works ; or were they physically 
unfit for ordinary labour ? 

65. If special relief measures for artisans 
were taken, were they successful from the point 
of view of {a) relief, (6) economy ; and does your 
experience lead you to consider that more might 
have been done in this respect, under direct 
ofiioial control or with official assistance ? 

66. What measures were taken to prevent 
mortality of cattle and with what success ? 

67. Were any operations undertaken for the 
supply of compressed grass to tracts suffering 
Irom scarcity of fodder ? 

Gratuitous Eemef. 

68. How were dependants relieved — 

{a) on large public works, 

(6) on small village works, 
in cash or uncooked grain or with cooked food ? 

69. Statistics have been called for, but which 
of the recognized forms of gratuitous relief was 
most employed in your district, and on what 
grounds was it chosen ? 

70. Did the distribution of village relief in 
your district go beyond the classes mentioned 
in paragraph 141 of the report of the Famine 
Commission of 1 880 ? If so, wore the recipients 
of gratuitous relief selected by persons w-ith 
local knowledge or were they admitted to relief 
because they complied with some test such as 
eating cooked food ? Please enumerate the 
tests, if any, by which admission to gratuitous 
relief w as reslricled. 


Answers, 


• • ♦ 

59. Small village relief works seem moro 
desirable, as people can live cheaper at homo, 
don’t need to leave their house unprotected ; 
and family life is not broken np : the moral 
condition is a bettor one. 


60. No. 


61. No. 


62. No. 


63. Not by Government in these taluk.s 
(Guntur, Narasaraopet, Palnad, Yinnkondo, 
Kanigiri, Saftonapalli). 

64. Many of them are physically unfit for 
ordinary labour.. 

65. From my own experience they are suc- 
cessful from both points of view and much 
moie could have been done in this respect I 


66. Nothing. 

67. No. 


68. No gratuitous relief was given by Gov- 
ernment. 


69. Private poor houses and kitchens. 


70. Our mission gave gratuitous relief to the 
aged, sick, pregnant and infant. 



QuestidTls. 


Answers. 


71. How many poor houses wore open in 
your district, and when were they opened? 
"What classes of people most frequented them, 
and were the ntimbers ever large ? 

72. Were poor houses used as depots for 
vagrants and immigrants, and were persons 
who refused to work on relief-works sent to 
poor houses as a punishment ? 

73. Were measures taken periodically to 
weed out the poor houses and send people to 
their homes or to relief-works ? 

• « ^ • 

74A. What was the poor house ration and 
of what grain ; was it varied on occasion to 
meet the case of sickness or weakness ? 

75. What ration was provided and how 
often were meals distributed, and at fixed or 
varying times? Were people compelled to 
feed on the premises or were they allowed to 
take food away ? 

75 A.. Who drew up the village gratuitous 
relief lists, by whom were they checked, how 
often, and by whom were the recipients 
inspected ? 

76. Was any limit of distance from relief- 
works fixed, within which civil kitchens could 
not he opened, or were civil kitchens opened 
close to relief-works ? 

76A. How was payment made ; (a) in cash 
or grain ; (5) daily, weekly, monthly or for any 
other period ; («) at the homos of the recipients 
or elsewhere ? 

77. Was admission to kitchens free or 
restricted; and, if restricted, vhat was the 
method of selection for admission ? 

» » • 

Suspensions and eemissions of land 
REVENUE. 

82. To what extent was land revenue in 
your district («) suspended, (4) remitted ? 

* » « 

86. Did you observe any facts tending to 
show that sufficient reliof by suspension or 
remission of revenue had not been given, or 
that such relief had been abused or had failed 
to reach the right persons ? 

' General. 

« • • 


71. None. 


72. No. 


73. In our mission ; yea. 


• • • 

74A. Aoeording to Famine Code, varied to 
meet the case of sickness. 

75. People had to eat on the premises : twice 
a day at fixed times. 


75A. By the missionary. 


76. No. 


76A. All the above remarks do not refer to 
any Government kitchen or poor houses as some 
were opened but to private ones only. 

77. See No. 70. 


• • • 


82. The tax for the last two years has to 
bo paid noio. 

• • • 

86. Suspension did not give sufficient relief. 
Eemission would be necessary. 


• • « 


88. Does your experience lead you to con- 88. Defective : for people wanted work, but 
eider that relief was at any particular period did not find-any. 

excessive or defective, and what are the grounds 
of your opinion ? 

89. To what classes generally did the people 89. Panchamas. 
in receipt of relief belong ; did they include 

proprietors, State ryofs, occupancy tenants and 
other tenants vilh security of tcnuie, and, if 
so, to what extent ? 
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Qaostlons. 

91. Did facts oomo to your notice indicating 
a contraction of private credit, or a reluctance 
of the people to exhaust their own resources 
before accepting State relief P 

92. Do yon consider that the tests of the 
Code are sufficient to prevent persons not in 
need of relief from seeking it ? 

• • • 

9R. How far was an impure or insuffieient 
water-supply a cause of increased mortality, 
and what measures were taken to improve or 
extend the water-supply ? Was permanganate 
of potash used to disinfect wells and olher 
sources of water-supply, and, if so, at what 
intervals of time ? 

» • • 

99. How far did the people supplement their 
food with wild products, and had the consump- 
tion of wild products any appreciable effect upon 
their health ? 

100. Did you observe much immigration from 
Native States? Eoughly what proportion did 
such immigrants heat to the total number 
relieved ? 

• * • 

102. How wore the orphans disposed of at 
the end of the famine ? Wore they made over 
to friends, caste people, native institutions or 
missionaries ? 

♦ • • 

104. Did you hear any complaints regarding 
the inability of the railwavs to keep pace with 
the grain and fodder traffic to the distressed 
districts ? (If so, please specify the nature of the 
complaints. Was the local price of food raised 
by any defects in railway carriage ? 

105. Did you hear any complaints from 
employers of private labour — agrioultural or 
other — that owing to the attractions of relief 
works they experienced difficulty in obtaining 
labourers ? 

» « * 

107. Does the practice of paying wages in 

grain still prevail in your district? Is tho 
tendency to substitute a cash for a grain wage ? 
Have cash wages risen in sympathy with tho 
rise in prices ? 

* « » 

111. Please trace with great oaro the effect 

upon — 

(11 the number of people seeking relief, 

(2) the death-rate, 
of any changes in — 

(a) the system of work (e.g., a change 

from Code task to payment-bqj- 
rcsults system), 

(b) the task, 

(c) the scale of wages, 

(d) the mode of calculating fines, 

(c) the tests of necessity (such as the 
insistence on a distance test, or 
compulsory residence, or the draft- 
ing to distant’ works), 

and did these changes lead to disorganisation or 
wandering ? 


Answers. 

91. No. 


92, Certainly, 


• • • 

90. Should have boon done, hnt was not. 


• • • 

99. Zii'cd to a largo extent on wild prodncls 
but without nny appreciable offcct -upon their 
health, except general weakness. 

100. No. 


• • • 

102. Our mission erected an orphanage. 


• • ♦ 

104. Scarcity 'of water ! . 


105. No, there was no work 1 


• • • 

107. Not generally, but shoe-makers and 
weavers are still paid in grain. 


• I • 

111. Where tho people had to go a great 
distanoe to find work, disorganisation and 
wandering were the consequences. In Vinn- 
konda taluk many poor people have not yet 
returned to their villages. 
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QaestioBS. Answers, 

112. Has your experience slio-mi that the 112. Tos. Small villages -works, hiome- 

massing ot people on largo -works tends to industry, 
disorganise family life, or to -weaken social 
restraints, or to relax moral ties ? If so, can you 
suggest any means connected with the class ot 
organisation of relief-works whereby these evils 
may he removed or mitigated ? 


^Signed) E. H. MHELLER, 

American EvangeEoal Lutheran Mission, 

Narasaraopet. 


EEPLIES TO QUESTIONS DEAWN UP BY THE FAMINE COMMISSION 
BY E. A. ELWIN, Esa., I.C.S., COLLECTOR OP ANANTAPUR. 


Qacalione. 

Inteodoctoey. 

1. What was the outlook in your district 
when the rains of 1899 commenced ? What 
had been the character of the harvests in the 
two preceding years ? 


■2. Were the 7f7/any sowings up to normal ? 

If not, what percentage of the normal cultivated 
area was sown? Please state briefly how the 
normal cultivated area was arrived at. 


3. (a) What is the average rainfall of your 
district during the rainy season ? (6) What was 
the actual rainfall in the rainy season of 1899 
and what pereontago of the average did it 
represent? (c) When did the rains cease? 
and (d) AVhat was the distribution of the rain- 
fall from June to September (both inclusive) 
compared with the average ? 


Answers. 


1. The early rains of April and May 1899 
wore in considerahle excess of the average in all 
except the southern parts of the district and 
cultivation began early. Then came an un- 
desirable pause and the protracted break in the 
months of Juno and July retarded the early 
sowings and affected the standing crops. In 
fnsli 1307 (l»97-98) the outt-um of wet crops 
•n-as from 8 to 12 annus generally and that of 
dry crops from 2 to 6 annas. The low yield of 
dry crops was attributed to the want of timely 
rains in both the seasons and the poor falls 
during the north-east monsoon. The taluks in 
which dry crops suffered most are Tadpatri, 
■Gooty, A.nantapur and Dharmavaram. In 
fasli 1308 (1898-99) owing to soanly rainfall, 
the condition of crops both dry and wet was not 
good. The w'et crops yielded generally from 8 
to 12 annas except under tanks which received 
scanty supply. The condition of dry crops, 
hoth early and late, was had and their out- 
turn ranged from 4 to 8 annas. Dry remissions 
amounting to Es. 22,000 were granted in 
parts of the Gooty and Tadpatri taluks. 

2. The kharif or Ist crop so-wings (dry) were 
not up to normal and amounted -to 90'97 per 
cent, of the normal cultivated area. The wet 
area sown was a little more than the normal 
area. The normal cultivated area was arrived 
nt hy taking the average of the cultivated area 
of five faslis (1303 to 1308) excluding the famine 
year (fasli 1306). 

3. (a) The average rainfall of the district 
(30 years’ average for the period June to 
December) is"19-89 inches. 

(7>) The actual rainfall in the rainy season 
of 1899 was 14'59 inches and represented 73'4 
of the average. 

(e). The rains may he said to have practi- 
cally ceased before November, for with the 
exception of a little drizzling from time to time 
in that month, no more rain, fell during the 
north-east monsoon. 
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Questiona . 


4. What percentage o£ a normal harvest on 
a normal cultivated area did the actual Ichartf 
harvest oi 1899 represent ? 

5. What percentage of the total popula- 
tion of your district depends exclusively on 
agriculture — 

(o) as petty cultivators ? 

{b) as labourers ? 

Pkeliminary Action. 

6. Was the necessity of relief assumed from 
the fact of crop failure or was proof of necessity 
required hy compliance with tests ? 


7. What were the observed facts which led 
you to think that the machinery of relief should 
be set in motion ? 


8. What particular relief measures did you 
first undertake ? and what tests were applied to 
gauge the extent of the distress H 


9. How were you prepared to meet famine ? — 
(tt) Wore lists of relief works ready, had the 
works on that list been actually located, and 
had surveys and estimates of cost been made out 
beforehand ? {b) Did the relief programme 
include scales of establishment necessary to meet 
any emergency P and were lists of candidatea 
qualified for famine service kept up ? 

10. Did the relief programme contemplate- 
large public works or small village works as the 
backbone of the relief system ? If the former, 
was a programme of yi'ilage works ready in 
reserve from the beginniag ? 


AnB-n-erir. 

(d) The rainfall from June to September 
was, as compared with the average, as shown, 
below : — 

Jliiinfall. .Average. 

IXCHl'S, INCHES. 

June ... ... 0 4.t i!-4‘lr 

July ... ... O'lS 2-Otj 

August ... ... 2'05 3"37 

September ... ... 9'b9 5'06 

The rainfall was thus unevenly distributed. 
The deficiency in Juno and July was most 
marked. In August, the rainfall though de- 
ficient was yet moderate and in September it 
was remarkably copious. 

4. The actual kharif (let crop) harvust of 
1899 represents a percentage of 33 to 60 of a 
normal harvest on a normal cultivated area. 

5. The percentage of {a) pettj'’ cultivators' 
and (b) labourers to the total population of the 
district is as shown below r — - 

(a) Petty cultivators ... ... 32‘8 

[b) Labourers ... ... 13'5 

6. The necessity of relief was not assumed 
from the fact of crop failuie alone. The (Jom- 
missioner twice visited and toured in the district 
and was satisfied that at least in parts of the 
Tadpatri talnk considerable distress existed. 
Proof of necessity for relief was required by 
compliance with tests. 

7. The rise in the prices of food-grains, 
demand for labour and emigration of labourers 
from parts of the district wlieie tho outturn 
of crops was poor or had in ^search of employ- 
ment were the observed facts which led to the 
organization of a test-work. 

8. A test-work on tho intermediate piece- 
work system was started in the neighbourhood 
of the affected tract under the supervision of 
the Public Works Department to provide em- 
ployment for the destitute among the labouring 
classes. The tests applied to gauge the extent 
of the distress were — 

(i) Payments in strict accordance with the 
amount of work turned out subject to certain 
maxima specified in the table of rates. 

(ii) Non-payment for work done in excess- 
of the maxima. 

(iii) Non-observance of distinction between 
professional and non-professional workers. 

(iv) Absence of separate provision for rest- 
day allowances and for dependants. 

9. Some irrigation and road works -were 
selected in suit^le localities and the sanctioned 
estimates were ready for the starting of works - 
should necessity arise : — 

(а) Yes, as regards sanetioned works 

(б) No, the ordinary Public Works Depart- 
ment being sufficient to meet an emergency. 

10. The famine-relief programme included 
both the large public woiks and small village 
works, but the former were looked on as the 
backhono of the relief system. A programme 
of village works was also ready in reserve from 
the beginning. 
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Questions. 


Answdrg. 


11. In tho sequence of relief measures, what 
place was taken by the follo\viug : — 

(a) Test-works? 

(A) koor houses ? 

(., Eitohe. 

private 


of 


(d) Organisation 
especially in towns ? 

(e) Opening the G-overnment forests ? 


charity, 


12. What system of local inspection and 
control was instituted and at what period — 

(a) to arrange for village relief ? 

(A) to stimulate the local employment of 
labour ? 

(c) to organise local charity ? 

(d) to observe the general condition of the 
people ? 


13. Were loans issued at the outset ? It so, 
to w’hat extent, nnder what Act, under what 
conditions, to what classes and for what 
objects ? Wore they recoverable in whole or in 
part? 


14. Can irrigation wells bo made in your 
district or any portion of it? What was the 
average depth below the sm’faco of water on 
the cessation of the rains in 1899 ? Was the 
digging of wells encouraged by loans, and, if so, 
were they successful — 

(rt) in securing the crop on the ground ? 
(6) as a pennanent improvement ? 

(c) as a temporary measure to employ 
labour ? 


15. If labour was the first criterion of the 
need for relief, what works were first under- 
taken ? W ere they ordinary works under 
district or local boards? and under whoso 
supervision were they conducted ? 

16. What tasks were exacted on test-works, 
and was the same task taken from every one 
irrespective of sex and previous occupation ? 

17 Was payment in strict proportion to 
re.sults ? Was there a maximum wage, a 
minimum wage, a rest-day allowance or an 
allowance to dependants ? • * 

18. What eu-oumstanees induced the conver- 
sion of test- works into regular relief-works? 

J9to8L • • • - 


11. The first concession was the throwing 
open of the forest reserves for the free-cutting 
of grass as per instructions in B.P., Alis. 
No. 853, Forest, dated 9th December lh99. A 
test-work, viz., the restoration of the ruined Pin- 
napalli tank in the Yadiki Deputy Tahsildar’s 
charge of the Tadpatri taluk was next started 
(5th March 1900) and a local committee of the 
Indian Famine Charitable Belief Fund was 
formed on the 30th March. 

No poor houses or kitchens were opened. 

18. (a) None, 

(A) Instructions wore issued to the Tahsil- 
dars and Divisional-officers to encourage ryots to 
obtain loans nnder the Land Improvement and 
the Agriculturists’ Loans Acts so that employ- 
ment might be available to the people near 
their homes. 

(c) None. 

(d) The district and local officers were 
constantly touring in the affected parts and 
observing the condition of the people. 

13. Loans were issued from the beginning of 
the scarcity to agricultural classes under hot h 
the Loans Acts — under the Land Improve- 
ment Loans Act for well sinking and removal 
of nuth-grass and under the A nrioulturists’ 
Jjoans Act for the purchase of fodder, for the 
maintenance of cattle and for the purchase of 
cattle and seed-grain. The sums disbursed 
under the Land Improvement Loans Ace 
amounted to Bs. 8,350 and under the Agri- 
culturists’ Loans Act to Bs. 610. The loans 
were recoverable in. whole in easy instalments 
prescribed by the rules. 

14. Irrigation wells can be ran do in all parts 
of the district, but their’ formation is difficult 
and expensive in the black cotton soils of the 
Booty and Tadpatri taluks. The question as 
to what w'as the average depth below the surface 
of water on the cessation of the rains in 1899 
does not admit of a definite reply, as no such, 
record is available. The digging of weUs was 
encouraged by the grant of State loans — 

(i) as a means for scouring a permanent 
improvement, and 

(ii) as a temporary measure to employ 
labour. 

lo. Want of labour was not the only^ criterion 
of the need for relief. 

An irrigation work was started as a test-work 
under the supervision of the Publie Works 
Department. 

16. The task-work system was not applied. 


17. Payment was in proportion to results. 
There- was a maximum wage, but neither a 
minimum wage nor a rest-day allowance nor 
an allowance to dependants was presorifaed. 

18. The work did not proceed beyond the 
te.«t singe. 

19 to 81. There were no regular relief-work 
nor were there small village works, 'f here was 
also neither special relief nor gratuitous relief. 



(Jnestiona. 


Answers. 


Suspensions and he^iissions of land 

REVENUE. 

82. To whaf; extent was land revenue in 
your distiiot (a) suspended, {Oj remitted ? 


83. Upon what system were such remissions 
or suspensions based ? Were they based upon 
crop failure solely, or was the general capacity 
of the individual to pay also taken into account; 
and in the latter case, how. an'l by whom nnd 
upon whose information was that general 
capacity determined ? 

84. At, what stage were suspensions and 
remissions determined ; after or before collec- 
tion of revenue began ? 

85. In zemindari tracts did suspensions or 
remissions of rent follow automatically upon 
Buspensions and remissions of revenue ? If only 
part of the revenue of a village (or estate) was 
suspended, who decided what cultivators should 
rec'dve remissions or suspensions ? 

86. Did you observe any facts tending to show 
that snfBoient relief by suspension or remission 
of revenue had not been given, or that suoh 
relief had been abused or had failed to reach the 
right persons ? 

General. 

87. If the number of persons in receipt of 
relief in your district at any time e.vceeded 15 
per cent, of the population affected, please state 
briefly the reason for it- 

88. Does your experience lead you to consi- 
der that relief was at any particular period 
excessive or defective, and what are the grounds 
of your opinion ? 

89. To what classes generally did the people 
in receipt of relief belong ; did they include 
proprietors, State ryots, occupancy tenants, and 
other tenants with security of tenure, and, if so, 
to what extent ? 

90. In your experience were people more 
ready to come on relief than in former famines, 
and, if so, to what is this readiness attributable ? 

91. Did facts come to your notice indicating 
a contraction of private credit, or a reluctance 
of the people to exhaust their own resources 
before accepting State relief ? 


92. Do you consider that the tests of the 
Code are sufficient, to prevent persons not in 
need of reh'ef from seeking it ? 

^ 93. If you consider the tests of the Code are 
insufficient what further tests would you pro- 
pose ? Or do you consider any method of 
selection for admission to relief to ho practicable? 


82. Dry remissions to the amount of 
Rs, 67,978 were granted and the collection 
of Es. 39,372 was suspended until the next 
kifits. 

83. The system of remissions and suspension® 
was based on crop failure and the general 
incapacity of the ryot to pay. The latter was 
determined on the results of the personal 
inspeclion and local inquiries of the Tahsildar 
and the Divisional-officer in particular and of 
the Colleotor in general. 

84. The necessity for suspcDsions and remis- 
sions was recognized before the kist season but 
the amounts to he suspended and remitted were 
determined after collection of revenue began. 

85. There are no zemindari tracts in this 
district. 


86. No such instances have come to the notice 
of the undersigned. 


General. 

87. The maximum nmnber of persons recorded 
on the test- work did not exceed 2' 04 per cent, 
of the population affected. 

88. As the work did not proceed beyond the 
stage of test, it w'as neither excessive nor defec- 
tive. 

89. Those relieved consisted mostly of Malas 
and Madigas and some Boyas, Kapus, Native 
Christians and a few Muhammadans. Agri- 
culturists formed a very small proportion. 

90. No. 


91. The distress was purely local and tempo- 
rary and louohed the mass of ryots hut little. 


'■Many of these had their usual stores. It is 
only the daily labourers who were somewhat 
affected when agricultural operations came to a 
standstill. 

92. The tests of the Code apply to the task- 
work system and the test-work started in this 
district was not worked under that system, 

93. The undersigned has at present no 
proposals to make. 
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QaGstions, AnswGM. 


94. WJiat sjBtem of registration of births 
and deaths is followed ? 


95. Where statistics show a vety high morta- 
lity, how far is that attributable to diseases 
connected with unsuitable or insufficient food ? 

96. How far was an impure or insufficient 
water-supply a cause of increased mortality, 
and what measures were taken to improve or 
extend the water-supply ? Was permanganate 
of potash used to disinfect wells and other 
sources of water-supply, and, if so, at what 
intervals of time ? 

97. What special sanitary arrangements wore 
made — 

(a) on works ; 

(A) at poor-houses ; 

(c) at kitchens ; 

and were they sufficient ? Who supervised 
them? 

98. Was there a regular inspection of the 
grain shops on the works, and did that inspec- 
tion disclose the sale of inlerior or unwholesome 
grain? 

99. How far did the people supplement their 
food with wild products, and had the consump- 
tion of wild products any appreciable effect 
upon their health P 

100. Did you observe milch immigration from 
Native States? Eoughlj, what proportion did 
such immigrants bear to the total number 
relieved ? 

101. What was the mortality among these 
immigrants compared with the mortality of the 
district ; and what w'as the effect of this morta- 
lity upon the death-rate of the district ? 

102. How were the orphans disposed of at 
the end of the famine ? Were they made over 
to friend-^, caste people, native institutions or 
missionaries ? 

103. Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the classification of the objects of the 
Charitable Belief b’und in paragraph 527 of the 
report of the Hamine Commission of 1898 ? 
Can you suggest any improvements in the 
management of the fund ? 

104. Did you hear any complaints regarding 
the inability of the Railways to keep pace with 
the grain and fodder traffic to the distressed 
districts ? If so, please specify the nature of the 
complaints. Was the local price of food raised 
by any defects in railway carriage ? 

104A. What arrangements were in force to 
keep you informed of the traffic in food-grains, 
by rail, river and road ? Were the statis'ies 
reliable ? What proportion of the a-sumed con- 
sumption of the people was imported ? 


94. In the Anantapur Municipality, births 
and deaths are recorded by the municipal agency. 
In villages the statistics are recorded by the 
heads of villages Under G.O., No. 289, Rev- 
enue, dated 26th March 1900, compulsory regis- 
tration of births and deaths under Act III of 
1899 has been introduced in the villages attached 
to the major unions, heads of villages being 
appointed as registrars. 

95 The vital statistics do not show a high 
mortality. 

96. No deaths attributable to an impure or 
insufficient water-supply have come to notice. 
The w'ell near the test-work was once disinfected 
with permanganate of potash. 


97. ^a) The Hospital Assistant at Tadpatri 
used to go once a w'eek to the workspot and 
e.xamine the condition of the workers. 

(i) and (c). Nil. 


98. No grain shops were opened on the 
work. 


99. No oases where the people supplemented 
their food with wild products have come to 
notice. 

100. There was no immigration from Native 
States. 


101. Nil. 


102. Nil. 


103. The undersigned has no suggestions to 
make. 


104. No such complaints have come to 
notice. 


104A. Information regarding the export of 
food-grains by fail was being obtained . from 
the stationmastrrs and there was no reason to 
consider that the statistics were not reliable. 
No arrangements were in force' in regard to the 
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Qawtions. 


Aintrrru. 


103. Dill you hour siny complninC? from 
cniployora of private labour, nfrriouUuml or 
other, tliat owing to the ntfrnotione of relief 
•works llioj' exporioncod difliciilt^' in olitnioing 
labourers ? 

100. Iln.s tboro boon any change in the 
ebaraoter of tbo crops sown of Into years S' lla.s 
that ebango tahon the form of — 

(n) nn incroa.se of (louhlo cropping ; 

(//) tho Bubstitntien of food crops for more 
valuable crops or ru r rtren ? 

107. Does tbo practice of paying wnge.s in 
grain still prevail in your aistriot ? Is the 
tendency to subslituto a cash for a grain wage ? 
llavo cash wages risen in syinjiathy with the 
rise in prices ? 

lOS. To what extent have tbo previsions of 
tbo Famine Code been departoil from ^ Pbrnso 
specify the doparlurc.s. ^V^ru they justified in 
yotir exporiouco ? 

109. "Were Staff Corps officers employed in 
supervision? And were oflleors of the Native 
Army and non-omnnissionod odloor.s of the 
Britfsb Army employed in minor pn.sfs ? Can 
you suggest any oHicr souroo from which supor- 
•visiiig officers can bo drawn ? 

110. How far was non-offieial agency made 
use of during tbo famino ? Was it snccessful ? 
And is tboro scopo for its c.xtonsiou ? 

111. Please trace with groat caro the olTcet 
upon — 

(1) tbo nmnbcr of people seeking relief, 

(2) the death-rate, 
of any changes in — 

[a) tbo system of work (c.g , a ebango 
from .Code task to payinont-by- 
rosults system), 

(f>) tbo task, 

(c) tbo Ecalo of wago.s, 

\d) tbo mode of c.alonlating fines, 

(c) the tests of necessity (snob ns tbo 
insistence on a distanco tost, or 
compulsory residence, or tbo draft- 
ing to distant works), 

and did those changes load to disorganization or 
wandering P 

112. Has your oxperionoo shown that (ho 
massing of people on largo works tends to 
disorganise family life, or to weaken social 
restraints, or to relax moral tics P If so, can yon 
suggest any means oonueeted with the class or 
organization of roliof works whorchy those ovils 
may bo romovod or mitigated ? 

25th February 1901. 


traffic in food-grains by roid. Tlicrc was no 
trafTic bv river in this district. No inforniatioj) 
is nvniiabb’ ni t i wbal proportion of the 
nssnmed consumption of the people was im> 
poited. 

103. No such t'omplaints have come to 
notice. 


lOf), There ha-i been no noticcjiblc change in 
the character of the cro]w sown of late yeajB. 


107. ITie practice of paying wage? in gr.om 
still pn''VailH in this didrict eliicdly at the timo 
of Imricst. The tendency IB not so much ns to 
snhditute a ra«h for a grain wage. Wages 
have rNon though not in proportion lo the nro 
in prices. 

19'^. 'I'liere was no occasion to depart from 
any of the provisions of the Famine Cod" ns 
the test-work wns mnnngtsl under the inter' 
inedinfo syatein. 

109. None. 


110. None. 


111. {<?) A fair ntrmhcr of labonrcrf came 
forward for relief at the outset but inniiv of 
Uieso struck work and n'liinied to their vilf.agcs 
in hop.'.s of ceinpclling the authorities to in- 
troduce the task Hvstein under which they had 
worked during thi* famine of 1897 ami which they 
supposed would give them mom favourable rates. 
The pressure of the distn'ss. however, shortly 
afterwards, comjH’llcd the pworest of the de.scrters 
to return to the work, and thereafter the 
attendance gradually increased, but the work ns 
stated above never proeeoded beyond the singe 
of b’sl, the degi-oe of distre.ss e\n(iencfal by the 
mimher.s on relief not calling for tbo declara- 
tion of “ famine.” 


112. Tho undersigned ha-s' no remarks to 
offer. 


(Signed) E. A. ELWIN, 

Colioctor. 
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EEPLIES TO QUl-;8TIONS DRAWN UP BY THE FAMINE COMMISSION 
BY M.E.RY. T. A. SIIDNMUGASUNDARAM PILLAI AVERGAL, 
DiPUTY COLLEOTOE, ANANTAPUR. 


Introduci ory. 


Quoetions. 

1. What was the outlook in your district 
when the rains of 1899 oommenoed ? What 
had been the eharactor of the harvests in the 
two preceding’ years ? 


# « * 

S. («) Wliat is the average rainfall of your 
district during tho rainy sense n ? {b) What was 
the actual rainfall in the rainy season of 1899 
and what percentage of tho average did it 
represent ? (c) When did the rains coa«o ? 

and (d) What was tho distribution of the rain- 
fall from June to September (both inclusive) 
compared with tho average ? 


^nBwers. 

1. The early rains of April and May 1 899 
were in excess over the a^erage and the culti- 
vation progressed satislaotorily. In June and 
July, the rainfall was scanty and tlie culiiva- 
tion was thereby retarded. In August the 
rainfall was moderate and in September re- 
inarkabl}’^ copious, with the aid of which a 
normal was brought undf-r bultivation. 

Goo'i/ TaluJ ;. — In fasli 1308 oulj’ 14 per 
cent, of (he cultivated area yielded a normal 
crop and the outturn cm 82 per cent, was less 
than 4 annas. Fasli 1307 was a little favour- 
able, since 30 per cent, of the area cultivated 
yielded a normal crop while the outturn on 19 
per cent, was loss than 4 annas. 

Tadpairi Taluh.—l-a fasli 1307, 16 per cent, 
yielded a normal crop and 27 per cent, less than 
4 annas. In fasli 1308, 14 per cent, of tho 
total area gave a normal crop, while 26 per cent, 
yielded 4 annas and less and 33 per cent, was a 
total failure. 

♦ # » 

3. (a) The average rainfall for the Gooty 
division during the rainy season is 20'30 inches. 

(i) The rainfall during the rainy season of 
1899 was only 12'98 inches. This represents 
63‘9 of the thiiiy years average rainfall. 

(c) November 1899. 

(d) The distribution of rainfall from June 
to September 1899 at the rain recording stations 
as compared with thii-ty years’ average is shown 
hereunder : — 


Kamo of otation. 

June. 

Oul}’. 

Aiig-ist. 

Boptembor. 

1 1899. 

Average, 

; 

1899. 

Average. 

1809. 

I Avorago. 



TJra^ alcomla 

0-25 

2 15 


1-9G 

4-07 


10 04 

0-33 

Goofy 

1-0.5 

2 72 

0-14 

'2-90 

6-41 


7-93 

6-25 

Yadiki .. •• •. •• 

0-23 

2-6t 


2 -ei 

2-63 


3-83 

t 4-33 

Tadpatri 

0 19 

2-35 

0-20 

2-72 

2-34 

4-47 

8 01 

5 05 


4. What percentage of a normal Harvest oh 
a normal cultivated area did tho actual kharif 
harvest of 189^ represent ? 

* « « 


4. The percentage ranged from 33 to 60 per 
cent, of the normal harvest on normal cultivated 
area. 


* * 0 


Preliminary Acthon. 

6. Was the necessity of relief assumed from 
the fact of crop failure or was proof of necessity 
required by compliance with tests ? 


6. 'I’ho necessity of relief was not assumed from 
the fact of crop failure alone. A test-woik was 
opened to gauge the extent of the distress. 
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QnpntloTif, 

7. Wliftt worn flio obsi'nTil fncifi whipb led 
on to tiunk Hint tlio niachinor.v of rcliof ahould 
10 6ot in motion ? 


Annwpr*. 

7, Till’ fnilTirc of oroj'H in tliC oun-ont 
(130!)) nml that ch'si'h- followitif; tlio wivorsr 
of til" priHi'miH two viWH oripplini (iio 
mionri'Oi of tho n^iotilfurnl elftKVH. 'I ho ri«ly 
('biMi'H that upon tho njrrioiiltnml 

loisl tlu-ir aiipi’ott oiol iiomy tin' •^lity for 
otn-niii'r toht-work. A li«l'V.-orh nt Piniiopalli in 
tho in<v.t affccto.) part of tlio Tn'ljKitri tnhik r.na 
opi-in'd. 


f). How worn yon proparml to mrct fniniiin ? — 
(n) Wore li'ita of n-linf works rpioly, Imd tho 
works on that li»t lit'on ni'timliy loontpd, otul 
lia 1 Biirvoys find oiiinintos of oo*-! iK'on nindo onl 
linforolinnd P tf>) Did th« ndiof priijminino 
inohulo Bcalt’s of O’-tniiH'ilimont in-ci'tsary to moot 
nny oinorponoy P nod woni lists of I'lindidtitoa 
qnnliflod for Iiiniine sorviey lo-pt up P 

10. Did the roliof prngrninmo oonloniplnto 
largo pnlilio works or snndl vilhigo works ns tlio 
li.ackbono of tho roliof syslom P If tlio fomior, 
WHS n progni'nino of viIi<ii;o works nnoly in 
rosorvo from tho bi'gimiing P 

11. Tn tlio BoquoiiRO of roliof nioasnros, wlmt 
placo was tnkoii t>y tho following — 

(n) Tost woik.s. 

(b) I’oor houses. 


(o) Ivilcbons / ,(!' "" 

' \ (n) o'MOwnorf'. 

00 Organisation of private obnrity, 

e.si'ooinlly in toniis. 

I^c) Opomug till! Govorninont forosU. 


12. "Wliat .sy.stoin of b>’al iiisjiootinn and 
control wa.s institiitod and at wbnt poiiod — 

(f») to nrrangi* for \iliago roliof P 
(li) to Htimnlato tlio Iwal omploymonl <‘f 
labour? 

(o) to organibo loonl obnrity ? 

(dl to obsorvu tlio gonoral oondilion of the 
people f 

111. "Wore Inan.s issued at tlio ontsot ? Jf so, 
to what Oxtonl, under wbat Aot, under what 
conditions, to what ol!is.,c.s and for wbal 
objcot.sP NVoio they reoovoinblo in whole or in 
part ? 


f). (ff) Yo.s. (b) No. 


10. IjMpro publio Works. A programnu of 

villag*' Works was ah i nady. 


11. Forests won' (brown open for free oiitting 
of grass. A t's.t-worl: was started. A !(s-d o<,ni- 
iniiteoof Intiian Famino Clinrilfiblo Ibdiif Fund 
was formed. 


12, {<’) None. 

(/i; J’oople were onoouragcd to take Imus. 
(e) None. 

{(/) 1 w.ns omistanlly touring the affistid 
parts and ob.sening the eotidition of {'of-ple. 


Ft. Tjo.ans wore granted under Is.and Improvo- 
inont l.oniis Ael to an extent of Us. t.Vttfiin 
the Tnd]ia(ri tnbik to tho ngrieulturnl class of 
pi-opb'. 1 boy are to bo rtroiorod in iustnl* 
inoiits. 


15. If labour wa.s the first orilorion of the 
need h'f roliof, wliat worka wore lirst midor- 
tnkeiiP IV ore they ordinal y Moiks nndor 
district or loonl boards? and vindor whoso 
supervision wore they conduct od ? 

10. Wbal tnslts wore oxiulod on tost works, 
and was the same task taken from every one 
irrespective of sox and previous ocmipation ? 

17. Was payment in striel proportion to 
results? Was thero a maxiinmn w'nge, n 
iiiiuimum wage, a re.st day allowance or mi 
nllowanno to diipendnnts ? 

18. AVliat cinmmstnncoa indiieed tho eonvor- 
sion of test works into regular relief works ? 

Large Puiii.ic Works. 

It) to 81. 


lb. Tank work at Pinnep.'iUi : tinder tho 
supervision of Piibliu Works Depsrlincnl. 


10. No tasks. The work was eomlueted under 
the intermediate sy.stem. 

17. Yc.s. 7’lipro was a jnnxinnim avnge, but 
no nuniinum, no rest day nllownuee, nor was 
nllowiuico to dependants recognised. 

18. Tho work did not proceed beyond the test 
singe. 

19 to 81. There were no large public works 
nor siniill village works nor was there nny special 
or gratuitous relief. 
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Questions. 

. BdSPENSIOXS and llEMISSIONS OF LAND 
llEVENUE. 

82. To ■what extent -wj^s land revenno in 
your district (a) suspended, (i) remitted ? 


83. Upon u'hat system -were such remissions 
or suspensions based ? "Were they based upon 
crop failtire solely, or was tho general capacity 
of the individual to pay also taken into account ; 
and in the latter case, how, and by whom and 
upon whose information was that general 
capacity determined?, 

84. At what stage were suspensions and 
remissions determined ; after or before collec- 
tion of revenue began ? 

85. In zemindarl tracts did suspensions or 
remissions of rent follow automaticall.y upon 
suspensions and remissions of revenue ? If only 
part of the revenue of a village (or estate) was 
suspended, who decided what cultivators should 
receive remissions or suspensions ? 

86. Did 3 'ou observe any facts tending to 
show that sufRciont relief by suspension or 
lomission of revenue had not been given, or 
that such relief had been abused or had failed 
to reach tho right persons ? 

Geneual. 

87. If tho number of persons in receipt of 
relief in your district at any time hxcooded x5 

er cent, of tho population affected, please state ’ 
rioflj' the reason for it. 

88. Does your experience lead you to consider 

that relief was at any particular period excessive 
or defective, and what are tho grounds'of your 
opinion ? » 

89. To what classes generally did the people 
in receipt of relief belong; did they include 
proprietors. State ryots, occupancy tenants, and 
other tenants with security oi tenure, and, if so, 

' to what extent ? 

90. In your experience wore people more 
ready to come on relief than in former famines, 
and, if so, to what is this readiness attributable ? 

91. Did facts come to your notice indicating 
a contraction "of private credit, or a reluctanco 
of the people to exhaust their own resources 
before accepting State relief ? 

92. Do you consider that the tests of the Code 
are sufficient to prevent persons not in need of 
relief from seeking it ? 

93. If you consider tho tests of tho Code are 
insufficient, what further tests would you pro- 
pose? Or do you consider any method of seleo- 
tion for admission to relief to be practicable ? 

94. "What system of registration of births 
and deaths is followed ? 


Answers ; 


82. (a) The collection of Rs. 20,281 relating 
to 33 villages in the Tadpatri taluk was suspended 
and (i) dry remission to the extent of Bs. 4 1 ,589 
in 57 villages was granted in the Tadpatri taluk 
and Es. 16,389 for 28 ■riUages in the Gooty 
taluk. 

83. They were based upon crop failure in this 
and the preceding years and the capacity of 
the ryots was also taken into consideration in 
granting thoferemission. Eyots holding wot 
and garden-lands were not granted’ any remis- 
sions. 

84. Suspension orders were issued before 
collection of revenue began and remitted after 
it. In the Tadpatri taluk suspension orders 
were issued oven after tho kist months, 

86. No. 


86. No. 


87. No, 


88. Neither oxcossive nor defective. 


89. Panchamas, Kapas, Balijas, Bojas, 
Musalmans, Dudekulas, Bestas and weavers. 


90. Yes, continuous bad years and dearness of 
provision owing to failure of crops. 

91. No. 


92. Yes. 


93. No. 


94. Yillage reddies have been entrusted with 
this work and they submit monthly reports to 
the Collector. 


13 
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QuoslioW. 

95. Where etatisticB show a very high morta- 
lity, how far is that attrihutahlo to diseases 
connected with nnsuitahlc or insufFicicnt food ? 

90. How far was an impure or insnfficionl 
water-supply a cause of increased mortality, 
and what measures wore taken to improve or 
extend the water-supply ? Was permang.anato 
of potash used to disinfect wells and other 
sources of water-supply, and, if so, at what 
intervculs of time ? 

97. "What special sanitary arrangements were 
made — 

(a) on works ; 

(b) at poor-houses ; 

(c) at kitchens ; 

and were they sufficient? Who supervised 
them ? 

98. Was there a regular inspection of the 

grain shops on the works, and did that inspec- 
tion disclose the sale of inferior or unwholesome 
grain ? . 

* 0 • 

103. Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the classification of the objects of the 
Charitable lleliof Fund in paragraph 527 of the 
report of the Famine Commission of 1898? 
Ciin you suggest any improicments in the 
management of the fund ? 

« • • 

104A. What arrangements were in force to 
keep j’ou informed of the traffic in food-grains, 
by rail, river and road ? Were the statistics 
reliable ? What proportion of the assumed con- 
sumption of the people was imported ? 

107. Does the practice of paying wages in 
grain still prevail in your district? Is tho 
tendency to substitute a cash for a grain wage ? 
Have cash wages lison in sympathy with tho 
rise in prices ? 

111. Please trace with great care the effect 
upon — 

(1) the number of people seeking relief, 

(2) the death-rate, 
of any changes in — 

(а) the system of work (c.p., a chango 

froni Code task to payment-by- 
results system), 

(б) the task, 

(c) the scale of wages, 

(d) the ‘mode of calculating fines, 

(e) the tests of necessity (such as tho 

insistence on a distance test, or 
compulsory residence, or tho draft- 
ing to distant works), 

and did these changes lead to disorganisation or 
wandering ? 

112. Has your experience shown that tho 
massing of people on largo works tends to 
disorganise family life, or to weaken social 
restraints, or to relax moral ties ? If so, can you 
suggest any means connected with the class or 
organisation of relief works whereby these c^dls 
may be removed or mitigated ? 

(Signed) . T 

FehTuary 1901. 


AnswcM. 

95. No high mortality. 


96. Tho well near tho tank work was disin- 
fected once with permanganate of potash. 


97. (a) Tho Hospital Assistant at Tadpatri 
was inspecting the work cnee a week. 

Tea, D.P.W. 


98. No grain shops on tho work. 


« « • 

103. I have nothing to suggest. 


« • « 

104A. Station Masters wore asked to submit 
weekly reports. Ecliablo. There were no im- 
ports. A large quantity of oholam, sajja and 
i-agi wore exported to Sholapur, Hharwar and 
Bombay. 

107. Yes ; yes ; not much ; yes. 


111. Tho labourers on being informed that 
,thcy would bo paid strictly in proportion to the 
W'ork turned out, struck work with tho intention 
of inducing tho authorities to revert to tho task 
work system which was in force in tho famine 
of 1897 and which they considered profitable. 
They however afterwards returned to tho work 
seeing that tho officers did not yield. 


112. Tho work opened was only a test work 
and no largo work was opened in the division. 


. SHUNMHGASUNDAEAM PILLAI, 

Deputy Collector. 
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EEPLIES TO QUESTIONS DEAWN UP BY THE FAMINE COMMISSION BY 
E. 0. C. OAEE, Esq., I.G.S., COLLECTOE OF BELLAEY. 


Inteoducxoky, 

Qaestions. Answers. 


1. («) WTiat was the outlook in jour distnct 
when the rains of 1899 commeneod ? (b) WTiat 
had been the character of the harvests in the 
two preceding joai'S ? 


2. "Were the hliarif sowings up to normal ? 
If not, what percentage of the normal cultivated 
area was sown ? Please state briefly how the 
normal cultivated area was arrived at. 

3. {a) What is the average rainfall of your 
district during the rainy season ? {b) "What was 
the actual rainfall in the rainy season of 1 >*99 
and what percentage of the average did it 
represent? (c) W’’hen did the rains cease? 
and {(1) What was the distribution of the rain- 
fall from June to September (both inclusive) 
compared with the average ? 


4. "What percentage of a normal harvest on 
a normal cultivated area did the actual klianf 
harvest of 1899 represent ? 

5. MTiat percentage of the total popula- 

tion of your district depends exclusively on 
agiaculture — ' 

(ff) as petty cultivators ? 

(6) as labourers ? / 

PnELlMINAEY ACTION. 

6. Was the necessity of relief assumed from 
the fact of crop failure or was proof of necessity 
required by compliance with tests ? 


7. What were the observed facts which led 
you to think that the machinery of relief should 
be set in motion ? 

8. What particular relief measures did you 
first undertake ? and what tests were applied to 
gauge the extent of the distress ? 


9, How wore you prepared to meet famine P — 
(ffl) Were lists of relief works ready, had the 
works on that list been actually located, and 
had surveys and estimates of cost been made out 
beforehand ? {b) - Did the relief programme 
include scales of establishment necessary to meet 
any emergency ? and were lists of candidates 
qualified for famine servioo kept up ? 


1. (a) The outlook was generally fair when 
the rains of 1899 commenced, but thq south-west 
monsoon was deficient and the north-east mon- 
soon proved a failure. 

(b) Fair, i.e , there had been a crop of from 
8 to 1 1 annas 

2. No. Eighty-seven per cent, of the normal 

area was sown. * i 

The average cultivation for the previous five 
years has been taken as the normal cultivated 
area. 

For the whole Affected trac( 

diBtnot. only. 

3. (a) 19‘78 inches. 19'83 

(b) 14'77 or 75 per cent. 12 90 or 65 

of the average. per cent of 
the average. 

(c) October. October. 


(rf) — 

Average 

Aotnal. 

A\ erage 

Actual. 

Juno .. •• .. 

2'62 

0-98 

2-75 

0-f6 

July 

2-6!) 

0 89 

3-14 

1-41 

August 

3-48 

2-34 

’4-16 

3-19 

September 

6 20 

9-62 

4-91 

6-99 


There was practically no rain in June. The 
rainfall in July and August was deficient, and 
badly distributed. The heavy rain in September 
averted a disaster. 

4. 50 per cent. 


5. Petty cultivators 42'S 

Labourers 11’5 


6. The necessity of relief was not assumed 
merely from the failure of crops. Test-works 
were opened to see whether the people were in 
need of employment, and to gauge the 
measure of distress. 

7. The crops bad failed, and the priees of 
food-grains having risen considerably, there 
was no local demand for labour. 

8. Eoad and irrigation works were started 
as test-works. 

The rates of wages allowed were not 
unduly attractive, and were just sufiicient to 
enable the workers, to keep good health on 
their earnings. 

9. (a) Yes. 

(6) Notin myoffice. The Executive Engi- 
neer was ready with scales of establishment, 
and had a list of candidates. 


(■ 
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Qnoelicm. 

10. Did tho relief programme contemplate 
largo pnblic works or small village works as tho 
haoKbono of the relief system ? If tho former, 
was a programme of village works ready in 
reserve from the beginning ? 

11. In the sequence of relief measures, what 
place was taken by the following ; — 

(rt) Test works. 

(i) Poor houses. 

: ^ rr-t i works. 

(c) Kitchens. | elsewhere. 

(d) Organisalion of private charity', 

especially in towns. ♦ • 

(c) Opening the Government forests. 

12. tlTiat system of local inspection and 
control was instituted and at what period — 

(а) to arrange for village relief ? 

(б) to stimulate tho local employment of 
labour ? 

(c) to organise local charity' ? 

(d) to observe tho general condition of tho 
people ? . 


13. Were loans issued at tho oufsot ? If so, 
to what extent, under what Act, under what 
onditions, to what olassos and for what 
ohieots ? Wore they recoverable in whole or in 
part f 


14 Can irrigation wells ho made in your 
district or any portion of it ? What was the 
average depth below tho surface of water on 
the cessation of the rains in 1899 ? Was tho 
digging of wells encouraged by loans, and, if so, 
were they successful — 

(0) in securing the crop on the ground ? 

(1) ns a permanent improvement ? 

(c) as a temporavy measure to employ 
labour ? 

15. If labour was the first criterion of the 
need for relief, what works were first under- 
taken? Were they ordinary works under 
district or local boards? aud under whoso 
supervision were they conducted ? 

16. What tasks were exacted on te.st works, 
and was the same task taken from every one 
irrespective of sex and previous occupation ? 


17. Was payment in strict propertion to 
results ? Was there a maximum wage, a 
minimum wage, a rest day allowance or an 
allowance to dependants ? 


Answera. 

10. Largo works. But a programme of 
village works was also ready. 


11. Test- works wero tho only measuro of 
relief found necessary. Tho season improved, 
and tho works wero slopped. 


12. Tahsildars and Divisional officers wore 
required to submit, direct ,to the Collector, a 
speoial season roport every week showing tho 
state of tho standing crops, the condition of 
people and cattle, and the extent to which tho 
demand for labour was locally met. This order 
was issued early' in December 1899 as soon as 
it was apparent from tho ordinaiy xveekly 
season reports that thero had been a failure of 
crops in some parts of tho district. It was not 
found necessary to arrange for village relief, 
or to organise local charity’. But to provide 
orajdnyment for the labouring classes, minor 
irrigation works were ordered to bo put in hand 
at once, and Tahsildars were speeially requested 
to disburse loans freely', and without delay. 

13. Tes. In the affected traefs, Bs. 9,950 
were advanced under the Land Improvement 
Loans Act to agriculturists to cibar their lands 
of mih grass and for tbo repair of wells. Loans 
amounting to Es. 435 wero granted under tho 
Agricnlhirisfs’ Loans Act for purchase of fodder 
to ryots owning cattle. It is too early to answer 
the last part of tho question. In a few cases 
tbo money' has been recovered summarily for 
failure to do tho work. 

14. In some taluks irrigation wells are largely 
used, but in Adoni the conditions for such wells 
nro not favourable. 'Iso loans wore granted in 
tbo affected tract for tho digging of wells. A 
small amount (Es. 325) was granted for repair- 
ing old wells. Information regarding depth 
below surfaco not available. 


15. The first work undertaken was tbo con- 
struction of a Local Fund road as an ordinary 
work under tho suj'ervision of the Union 
Chairman. 

16. Tho maximum task was fixed with 
reference to Board’s Proceedings, No. 309, 
Eevenue Settlement, dated 29th Juno 1900, and 
payment was made according to the work turned 
out. The gang maistry selected by the workers 
took work from them according to their 
capacity. 

17. Yes. There was a maximum wage, hut 
uo minimum wage uor rest day’ allowance or 
allowance to dependants. 
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Questions. 

1 8. What oiroiimstancos iuduco J the conver- 
Bion ot test works into regular relief works ? 

LAitGE PuitLic Works. 

• • 

Shall Village Works. 

r)2. What part did the small village works 
play in the sohenio of relief ? 


SrrciAL RELncr. 

60. Are there many okoriginal tribes in yonr 
district? Were spedal tests applied to them ? 
Were they forward to take relief or had lelief 
to bo taken no.ar their homos ? How far wore 
tho measures taken successful ? 

61. Wore forest and fodder works opened ? 
How were these controlled and what classes did 
they serve ? 

62. Were able-bodied persons engaged at 
any time on works of private utility at public 
expense (c.tj., weeding fields, &o ) ? and, if so, 
to what extent, at what stage, for how long and 
nnder what control ? 

63, 64 and 65 * * * 

66. What measures were taken to prevent 
mortality of cattle and with what success ? 

67. Were any operations undertaken for tho 
supply of compressed grass to tracts sutlering 
Irom scarcity of fodder ? 

Gratuitous Eelief. 

68 to 81 • • • 


Subpeksions axd nr.MiesiOKS or lasd 
revekue. 

82. To what extent Avas land revenue in your 
district (a) suspended, (b) remitted ? 


83. Upon what system wore such remissions 
or suspensions based ? Were they based upon 
crop failure solely, or was tho general capacity 
of the individual to pay also taken into account ; 
and in the latter case, how, and by A\hom and 
upon whoso information was that general 
capacity determined ? 


84. At what stage were suspensions and 
remissions dttermined ; after or before collec- 
tion of revenue began ? 

85. In zemindari tracts did suspensions or 
remissions of rent follow automatically upon 
suspensions and remissions of revenue ? If 
only part of the revenue of a village (or estate) 
was suspended, who decided what cultivatois 
should leceivo remissions or suspensions ? 


Answoiti. 

The test works were not converted into 
regular relief works. 

19 to 51. No large public works were 
opened. 

• • « 


52. 'I he only village work was the road at 
Teiumiganur already spoken of, This wda 
used ns an original test work. 

« » tit 

Special relief. 

60. No aboriginal tribes in this district. 


61. No. 


62. No. 


63, 64 and 65. No relief measures were 
found necessary. 

60. Loans Ar the purchase of fodder were 
granted uheie necessary. 

67. No. 


68 fo 81. No measures of gratuitous relief 
wore found necessary. 

Suspensions and remissions of land 
REVENUE. 

82. Out of a total land revenue demand of 
Es. 19,33,414, the collection of Its. 20,293 was 
suspended, and dry remission amounting to 
Its. 14,940 were granted. 

83. The outturn in the year and in the two 
previous years, and in the affetted tracts tho 
outturn in tho two famine years (faslis 1301 
and 1306), and tho genoial condition of the 
people were a 1 taken into account in recom- 
mending remissions, but they were given by 
tracts without reference to individual losses. 
Information ns to tho condition of the people 
was furnished by the Tahsildar and the Divi- 
sional-officer, 

81. A month after tho collections had b'gun. 


85. No zemindari Iracts in this district. 
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Qnpstions. 


Answers. 


86. Did you otservo any facts tending t”! 
show that sufBoient relief by suspen-ion or 
remission of revenue had not been given, or 
that such relief had been abused or had failed 
to reach the light persons ? 

Genehal. 

87. If the number of persons in receipt of 
relief in your district at any time o.vcoodcd lo 
per cent, of the population affected, please state 
briefly the reason for it. 

88. Does your experience lead you to con- 
sider that relief was at any particular period 
excessive or dofoeti ve, and what are the grounds 
of your opinion ? 

8'). To what classes generally did the people 
in receipt of relief belong ; did they include 
propiietors, State ryots, ocoupaney tenants, and 
other tenants with security of tenure, and, if 
BO, to what extent ? 

90. In your experience wore people more 
ready to come on relief than in former famines, 
and, if so, to what is this readiness attributable ? 


91. Did facts come to your notice indicating 
a contraction of private credit, or a reluctance 
of the people to exhaust their own resources 
before accepting State relief ? 

92. Do you consider that the tests of tl*o 
Code are sufficient to prevent persons not in 
need of relief from seeking it ? 

93. If you consider the tests of the Code are 
insuflioiont, what further tests would you pro- 
pose? Or do you consider any method of 
selection for admission to relief to bo practicable? 

94. What system of registration of births 
and deaths is followed ? 


95. Where statistics show a very high raorta- 
lily, how far is that attributable to diseases 
connected with unsuitable or insufficient food ? 

96. How far was an impure or insufficient 
water-supply a cause of increased mortality, 
and what measures were taken to improve or 
extend the water-supply ? Was permanganafo 
of potasii used to disinfect wells and other 
BOTuces of water-supply, and, if so, at what 
intervals of time ? 

97. What special sanitary arrangements wore 
made — 

(a ) on works ; 

(b) at poor-houses ; 

(c) at kitoh'eus ; 

and were they sufficient ? Who supervised 
them ? 

98. Was there a regular inspection of the 
grain shops on the works, and did that inspec- 
tion disclose the sale of inferior or unwholesome 
grain ? 


86. No. 


Generat.. 

87, No. The highest number of persons on 
the test works was only 819 or 4 per cent, of 
the population of the affected traet. 

88. Eolief was adequate 


89. The persons who resorted to the works 
wore mostly agiionltural labourers. 


90. They were less ready. I was in the 
Ganjilm famine of 1888-89. Distress was less 
Bcvoro in Yemmigannr (the affected tract of 
this district) and for this reason there was no 
rush for the Government works, 

9J. No. 


92. Yes. 


93. 


91. Registration of births and deaths is now 
compulsory in municipalities and in major 
unions. Elsewhere village officers obtain the 
information and record it in tlieir registers. 
Those registers are from time to time cheeked 
by officers of the Revenue and Sanitary 
Departments. 

95. There was no high mortality in the 
affected tract. 

96. 


97. No poor houses or kitchens were opened. 
Owing to the smallness of the works it was not 
found necessary to make any special sanitary 
arrangements. 


98. No grain shops. 
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Qneitione. 

99. How far did the people supplement {heir 
food with -wild products, and bail the consump- 
tion of wild products any appreciable effect 
upon Iheir health ? 

100. Did you observe much immigration from 
Native States ? Itoughly what proportion did 
such immigrants bear to the total number 
relieved ? 

101. "What was the mortality among those 
immigrants compared with the mortality of the 
district ; and what was the effect of this morta- 
lity upon the death-rate of this district ? 

102. How were the orphans disposed of at 
the end of the famine? Were they made over 
to friends, caste people, native institutions or 
missionaries ? 

103. Have you any suggestions to malce 
regarding the olassiiication of the objfcts of the 
Ghatitahle Helief ¥\md in paragraph 527 of the 
report of the Famine Oommission of 1898 ? 
Can you suggest any improvements in the 
management of the fund ? 

104. Did you hear any complaints regarding 
the inability of the Railways to keep pace with 
the grain and fodder traffic to the distressed 
districts ? If so, please specify the nature of the 
complaints. Was the local price of food raised 
by any defects in railway carriage ? 


104 A-. What arrangements wore in force to 
keep you informed of the traffic in food-grains, 
by rail, river and road ? Were the statisfics 
reliable ? What proportion of the assumed con- 
sumption of the people was imported ? 

105. Did you hear any complaints from 
employers of private labour, agricultural or 
other, that owing to the attractions of relief 
works they experienced difficulty in obtaining 
labourers P ' 

106. Has there been any change in the 
character of the crops sown of late years ? Has 

- that change taken the form of — 

(/f) an increase of double cropping ; 

{b) the substitution of food crops for more 
, valuable crops or vice versa ? 

107. Does the practice of paying wages in 
grain still prevail in your district ? Is the 
tendency to substitute a cash for a grain wage ? 
Have cash wages risen in sympathy with the 
rise in prices ? 


108. To what extent have the provisions of 
the Famine Code been departed from ? Please 
specify the departures. Were they justified in 
your experience ? 

109. Were Staff Corps officers employed in 
supervision ? And were officers of the Native 
Army and non-commissicned officers of the 
British Army employed in minor posts ? Can 
you sugge-t any other source from which super- 
vising officers can be drawn ? 


Answor*. 

99. No. 


100. No. 


101 . 


102 . 


103. No. 


104. There was great congestion of grain 
exports from this district. The railways could 
not cJirry the grain away fast enough, and the 
shops of traders in Bellary, Ad6ni, and else- 
where were piled up to the roof with grain hags. 
Host of it went northwards to Bombay but 
later on there was a steady flow westwards to 
the Dharwar district. 

104A. Information about exports, from the 
district is regularly obtained from the Agents of 
the youthorn Mahratta and the Madras Eail- 
way Companies. There were no imports 
except rice. 

105. No. 


106. I do not think so. During 1900 there 
has been a great increase in the area culti- 
vated, and sowings were earlier than usual on 
account of good rains in I une. 


107. Grrain wages continue to be much more 
common than money payments and are almost 
universal during harvest. There is a slight 
tendency to prefer money payments in towns, 
and in the large villages which are market 
towns. 

Yes. 

108. The intermediate system of relief was 
adopted. 


109. 
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Qtiettions. Answers. ' 


110. How fn,r was non-ofTioinl agency in ado 
TiBo of during tlje famine ? AVas it sucuessful ? 
And is there scope for its extension ? 

111. Please trace with great care the effect 
upon — 

(1) the number of people seeking relief, 

(2) the death-rate, 
of any changes in — 

{a) the system of work (c.y., a change 
from Code task to payment-by- 
rcsults system), 

(b) the task, 

(c) the scale of wages, 

(d) the mode of calculating fine.s, 

(e} the tests of necessity (such ns the 
insistence on a distance test, [or 
compulsory residence, or the draft- 
ing to distant works), 

and did these changes lead to disorganisation or 
wandering ? 

112. Has your experience shown that the 
massing of people on large works tends to 
disorganise family life, or to weaken social 
restraints, or to relax moral tics ? If so, can you 
suggest any means connected with the class or 
organisation of relief works whereby these evils 
may he removed or mitigated ? 

23rd February 1901. 


110 . 

111 . 


112. No largo works opened in the district. 

(Signed) E. C. C. CAEE, 

Acting Collector. 


EEPLIES TO THE QUESTIONS DEAAA’’N HP BY THE EAAIINE COMMISSION 
BY M.E.Uy. V. SEIVATSANKA EAO PANTULU (jAEU, ACTING- DEPUTY 

COLLECTOE, BELLAEY, 

Answers. 

ItoSl.— • 


Suspensions anu eemissions of lanb 

EEVENUE. 

?2. To what extent -was land revenue in 
your district (n) suspended, {b) remitted ? 


83. Upon what system were such remissions 
or suspensions based? Were they based upon 
crop failure solely', or was the general capacity 
of the individual to pay also taken into account ; 
and in the latter case, how, arid by whom and 
upon whose information was that general capa- 
city determined ? 

84. At what stage were suspensions and 
remissions determined; after or before collec- 
tion of revenue began ? 


In the Badvdl taluk of the division, col- 
lection of dry assessments to an extent of Es. 
19,000 was suspended. No remissions of dry 
assessment were granted anywhere in the diii- 
sion. As a necessary consequence of general 
deficient rainfall, tanks received scant supplies 
throughout the division and largo season lomis- 
smns for w-et waste, shavi and tinivakam'mi 
(diiierenco bet-'S’oen wet and dry' assessmenfs on 
wot lands cultivated with dry crops from inado- 
'^ore granted in the throe taluks 
ot bidhout, Pullampet and Badvel, forming the 
division. I have no statistics with me here to 
^able mo to give exact figures. 1 daio say the 
±>oard has the information before it. 

83. Eemissions and suspensions -n’cre based 
upon crop failure solely. The general capacity 
ot the individual to pay was not taken into 
account. 


.84. Suspensions and remissions were deter- 
mined after collection of revenue began. 
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■ (iiioslions. Answers. 

So. In zemindari tracts did suspensions or 85. There -are no zamindari tracts in the 
remissions of rout follow automaticalljr upon division, 
suspensions and remissions of revenue ? If • 
only part of the revenue of a village (or estate) 

was suspended, who decided what cultivators . . 

should I eceive remissions or suspensions ? 

86. Did you ohsorvo any facts tending to 80. I did not observe any facts tending to 
show that sufficient relief by suspension or show that sufficient relief by. suspension or 
remission" of revenue had not been given, or j emission of revenue had not been given or that 
that such relief had been abused or had failed such relief had been abused or had failed, to 
to reach the right persons ? reach the right persons. 

EEPLIES TO QUESTIONS DEAWN UP BY THE FAMINE COMMISSION, 

BY MUUAMMAD EAZA KHAN, Esq., COLLECIOE OF KUENOOL. 

Qaestions drawn up by tbo Commission. Answers. 

Ikthoductohy. 

' 1. What was the 'outlook in your district 1. The outlook was satisfactory. The rain- 
'when the rains of 1899 commenced? What fall in April and May 1899 amounted to 2'95 
had beeu the character of the harvests in the inches against 1'85 inches, the average expected 
two preceding years ? and the price of javari (cholum) in the first 

week of Juno 1899 when the rains of the sowing 

■ ■ season commenced was 34 seers (80 tolas) per 

rupee against 30 seers, the normal rate for the 
month . 

The harvests of 1898-99 were bumper, and 
those of the jirevious year fair. 

2. Were the lliarif sowings up to normal ? 2. The sowings of the early crops were, on 

If not, what porcontago of the normal cultivated the whole, about 90 per cent, of the normal 
area was sown ? Please state briefly how the extent (10 lakhs acres) though they took place 
normal cultivated area was arrived at. later than usual, that is, in August and Sep- 

tember instead of Juno and J uly, during which 
the rainfall was abnormally deficient. The 
sowings of early crops were 25 per cent, of tho 
normal at tho end of July, but tho deficiency 
was nearly fully made up in August and 
September. "Wlien the season for early or 
poonasa javari (cholum) having been past, the 
ijots cultivated the red soils with korra 
instead. Including the sowings of the later 

, crops, the total cultivated area of the year was 

, nearly the normal extent (18 lakhs acres). 

The normal cultivated area is tho average of 
the previous five years for the corresponding 
, period. 

3. (a) What is the average rainfall of your 3. (a) The average of tho rainy season (Juno 
district during the rainy season ? (5) What was — December, both inclusive) is 24'2 inches. 

the actual rainfall in the rainy season of 1899 (f*) The actual rainfall was 12)85 inches, or 

and what percentage of the average did it 54 per cent, of tho average due. 
represent ? (c) when did tho rains cease ? (e) The rains ceased on tho 1st November 

and {d) What was the distribution of.the rain- 1899. 

fall from June to September (both inclusive) , (d) Tho distribution was as follows : — 

compared with tho average ? Month. Average. Actual fall. 

■ - INCHES. INCHES. 

Juno ... , ... 3'05 '77 

July 4'()2 *60 

August 5'02 4‘,30 

September ... ... 5'94 6Tl 

4. What percentage of a normal harvest on 4. The ■ actual hharif harvest was about 30 

a normal cultivated area did the actual kharif per cent, of tho .normal harvest on a normal 
harvest of 1899 represent ? cultivated area. 

■ 5. Whitt peroontogo of tho total popula- 5 (ff) about 25 per cent, 
tiou of your district depends exclusively on (0) about 12 per cent, 
agriculture — 

(a) as potty cultivators ? 

(//) as labourers ? 


15 
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Quostiom. 

PllKLIMlNARY ACTIOX. 

6. Was tlio ncccesily of relief ns3umc<l from 
tho fact of crop failure or was proof of nocessily 
required by compliance with testa ? 


7; "What wore the observed fa' ts wbioh led 
yon to think tiint tho niaohinery of relief thould 
1)0 sot in motion ? 


8. tVliat particular relief meanircs did you 
first undertake ? and what tests wore applied to 
gauge the extent of the distress ? 


9. How were you prepared to moot famiiio ? 
— 'a) Wore lists of relief works ready, had tho 
works on that list been actually located, and 
had surveys and estimates of cost boon made 
out beforehand ? (6j Did tho relief programme 
include scales of establishment necessary to 
meet any emergency ? and wore lists of candi- 
dates qualified for famine service kept up ? 

10. Did tho relief programme oontomplato 
largo public works or small village works ns tho 
backbone of tho relief system ? If tho former, 
was a programme of village works ready in 
reserve from tho beginning ? 

11. In the seq^uenoo of relief measures, what 
place was taken hy the following ; — . 

(a) Test works. 

(<<5 Poor-houses. 


,(c) Kitchens 


(i) on work.s. 

(ii) olfcwhorc. 
of private charity. 


(rf) Organization 
especially in towns. 

{c) Opening tho Government forests. 


Atiawcra. 


G, Nocassily of relief was anticipated partly 
from crop failure and partly from certain facts 
(mentioned' in answer to question 7 belov.') 
hcijig observed and tests wore applied to sco 
whether relief was necessary. 

7. Tho labouring classes of the alTculrd 
villages wont in search of employment to tmets 
which had a hotter outturn. 'J ho avcr.ago yield 
of tho district was comparatively poor and 
owing to tlio influx of coolies from afloctcd 
area", tho harvesting operations Inslcd for a 
shorter time and tho wages earned were also 
lower than iisual. I^urther, some of tho ryots 
employed, for the gathering of tho crop= tlu-ir 
own relatives rather than common labourers on 
accoaut of tho cnhancod value of tho giaiu. 
Tlio demand for grain from tho Bombay I’rcsi- 
denoy incrca-cd enormonsly. Tho prices 
rose proportionately high. 'Ihc eircumstnnce.s 
were carefully watched ny mo and 1 found that 
in March 1900 the ordinary eonrees of employ- 
ment hocanio c.xhaustwl. Tho labourers wlio 
had gono out of their villages (o earn their 
livcliliood returned lioinc, tho hnrvo.st.s having 
come to a close everywhere. Tlio prices had 
generally gono up to a level liighor than that 
of scarcity rates. Private charity had some- 
what conlractc<l. 

8. The granting of Sircar loans and tho 
oxcculion of small works in nflVoted villages in 
the shapo of road repairs and the deoponing of 
drinking-water wells undi’r tho Local Puiid 
agency vvero tho measures first undertaken. 
'J no test applied oonsislod in tho payment to 
tho coolies on tho small Local Fund works 
of wages sliglitly lower th.m those oi'dinarily 
paid by contrnctora in view to sco whether such 
works attracted labourers and whether largo 
central test-works were needed. 

9. (n) Lists of useful relief works were 
ready, as also estimates for many of them. Such 
of them ns wore likely to ho required immedi- 
ately had also been brought niulcr sanction and 
an nllotmcat for the expenditure bad been 
obtained. 

(6) No. 

10. Tho programme contemplated largo 
public works ns tho backbone of ndief system 
and there was a programiuo of village works 
ready in reserve. 

n. {a) Test works wore Ibo main item of 
relief. Tho first test-work was opened on tbo 
9th March 1900,- and the last was clo.'icd on tho 
12th August ]9n0. 

{b) Ci (c) I'here wero no poor-houses or 
Sircar kitchens in this district. 

(rf) In some six villages of tho Mnrkapnr 
division, private kitchons were opened by some 
rioh ryots and tlin Amcrioan Bapti.st Mission. 
Thoy were started in April and tho last of them 
was closed in September 1900 as advised by 
me. In these kitchens about 8t'0 persons were 
fed daily. Es. 2,130 was collcotcd in this 
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Qiioalions. Answers. ' 

district on account of tlie Indian Famine 
' Oharilablo Belief Fund in Ajjril 1900, and 
Es. i?,000 was allotted to this district for 
distrilinlion to the poor. 

(e) The Sircar forests were thrown open to 
free grazing from April to .Tune 1900, and the 
concession was largely availed of hy poor catlle- 
owneis. The harvests being poor, ryots who 
had not a sufficient supply of fodder were 
permitted (from December 1899 to Juno 1900) 
to remove grass from Sircar forests free of 
charge and therewith to supplement their stocks 
of fodder. 


12. "What system of local inspection and 
control was instituted and at what period — 

{a) to arrange for village relief ? 

(/;) to stimulate the local employment of 
labour ? 

(c) to organize local charity ? 

(d\ to observe the general condition of the 
people ? 


13. Were loans issued at the outset ? If so, 
to what extent, under what Act, under what 
conditions, to what classes and for what 
objects ? Were they recoverable in whole or in 
part ? 


12. (rt) No village relief. 

(b) Divisional-officers and Tahsildars 
made constant inspections of the tracts where 
crops had seriously failed and used their 
onde.avours to stimulate the local employment 
of labour by — 

(1) granting loan in suitable cases for 
ihe digging of wells and other land improve- 
ments; and 

(2) having works of utility, repairs to 
roads and improvement of water-supply cxeouted 
in the villages concerned under amani or through 
the agency of some trustworthy and respectable 
persons selected locallj'. 

Loans were granted from .January till the 
close of tlie famine operations. The small 
works referred to in (2) above wore carried out 
from December 1899 to the end of February 
1900 when it was found necessary to open 
largo central test-works. 

(c) No special system of inspection and 
control was instituted for organizing local 
charity. 

(d) Owing to the failure of rains in 
October 1899, the condition of the district 
hccarac critical in November, and raysedf and 
my Divisional-officers with the Tahsildars 
made sj'stcmatic and careful inspections to 
observe the condition of the people and in view 
do start without delay such measures as might 
bo necessary. 

13. Loans were issued at the outset, i.c., from 
January 1900. In some places, the lands were 
well adapted for the sinking of new wells and 
in others wells had very deficient supplies 
which could bo materially improved by deepen- 
ing them. There was also considerable scope 
in parts for reclamation of land. Further, 
some rjmts needed Sircar aid in the matter of 
agricultural necessaries. Loans were therefore 
granted to the extent of Es. 1,98,210 under 
the Land Improvement Loans Act and Es. 
12,902 under the Agricultural Loans Act on 
the conditions as to interest (5 per cent.), 
instalments, seourity, etc., prescribed by the 
rules. The amounts were advanced to tho 
agricultural classes in tracts more or less 
affected, and the objects of tho loans were the 
construction of new wells, repair of old wells, 
removal of nut grass, construction of kutwas, 
purchase of cattle and fodder. Tho loans were 
all fully recoverable in instalments and no part 
of them was intended not to bo recovered. 
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Qaebtions. 

, 14. Can inigation -wells, be made in your 
district or any portion of it ? Whnt -was the 
average depth helo-w the surface of -water on 
the cessation of the rains in 1899? Was tho 
digging of -wells encouraged by loans, and, if so, 
■weic they successful — 

(fl) in securing tbe crop on the ground ? 
{bS ns a permanent improvement ? 

(c) as a temporary measure to employ 
labour ? 


1 5. If labour -was tbe first criterion of the 
need for relief, what works were first under- 
taken ? Were they ordinary works under 
District or Local Boards ? and under whose 
supervision were they oonducted ? 

1 6. What tasks were exacted on test works, 
and was tbe same task taken from every one 
iricspeotive of sex and previous occupation ? 


17. Was payment in strict proportion to 
results? Was there a maximum wage, a 
minimum wage, a rest-day allowance or an 
allowance to dependants ? 


18. "What circumstances induced the conver- 
sion of test woiks into regular relief works ? 


Laege Public Woeks. 

19. AVhen it had been decided to open regular 
relief works, what -works -were first opened — 
largo public -works or small -village works ? 

20. Under whoso control were these works ? 
Had tbe scale of supervising establishment been 
prescribed in advance, and was that establish- 
ment ready ? Was there any delay in opening 

. the works ? Were tools and plant available ? 


Answers. 

14. Yes. The average depth below the 
surface of water was about 2 feet. It was more 
in some parts (Markapur and Sirvel taluks) 
and less in others (Pattikonda and Nandyal 
taluks) . 

Tho digging of wells was encouraged by 
loans. 

(fl) Yes, specially -where the loans wore 
granted -for the deepening of wells with 
insufiSoient supplj' of water. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Yes, eminently. 

15. Tbe works undertaken first were ordinary 
works under Local Boards and they wore con- 
ducted under the supervision of the District 
Bnai’d Engineer and his staff as well as of the 
Tahsildars. 

16. AH the test works (with one exception) 
in this district were oonducted on the inter- 
mediate piecework system under which no 
tasks were exacted [please ride answer to 
question (iii)], but payments -U’cre made accord- 
ing to the results and in accordance with tho 
table of rates prescribed. The exception was 
one section of the Bctamcherla road work 
(metal-breaking), which was in progress only for 
about a month and where the tasks mentioned 
in G.O., No. 215, dated 10th March 1900, were 
enforced. On this single work, the task taken 
was irrespootivo of previous occupation but 
not of sex, all healthy males being treated as 
class I -workers and all females as class II 
■workers. 

17. Payment was in sirict proportion to 
results. There -was a maximum wage, but not 
a minimum wage. The table of wages payable 
on works carried out under tbe intermediate 
piecework system included provision for rest- 
-day allowance and an allowance to dependants ; 

but these allowances were not paid on the test 
work which was conducted on the task-work 
system. 

18. The test works were not converted into 
regular relief works. 

X^ote . — It wns novor found ncoosFar>' to ronvert- intn 
regular relief worliB the test -^N-orhs which were conducted 
on the intermediate piecework system. The te&t-worlw 
that were carried on m thip district were, however, large 
public woilvB which were uFod as central test woiks, or its 
bcirg aBccrtained that the ordinary’ works of the Local 
Fund department were insufScient to cope with the dempnd 
for employment, and tliey served not only as te^ts, but 'also 
«8 means of affording rehof to persons in need of it during 
the peason under consideration which was not one of Ee^oto 
distress. 

Such questions (of Nos. 19 to 59) as admit of 
answers if they are considered to have been 
put with rcfei cnee to tbe test works will bo 
answered by me. 

19. Large public works were first opened ns 
central test-works. 

20. They were under tbe eonlrol of tho 
Public "Works I'epartment subjeot to my 
general supervi.'sion. 

The scale bad been prescribed and tbo 
cstablisbmout was ready. 





Questions. 


Answors. 


21. Were the yorks divided into charges, 
and, if so, for what maximum number of 
workers did the charge provide? Was that 
maximum ever exceeded ? And, if so, what steps 
were taken to relieve the pressure ? 

22. Had each charge its own establishment ? 
If so, please give that establishment in detail. 
What, if any, arrangements had been pre- 
scribed beforehand for hutting or sheltering 
the people ; for conservancy or sanitation ; for 
water-supply ; for food-supply ; and for medical 
conveniences and supervision ? 

23. Was admission to the works free to all 
persons ready to submit to the labour test, or 
was any system of selection (e.y., by tickets) 
tried at the commencement ? Was a distance 
test of any kind insisted on and was residence 
on the works compulsory ? 


24. On the facta that came to your notice, 
what is your opinion as to the area or popula- 
tion which a large public work, capable of 
entertaining two charges of 5,000 persons each, 
may he expected to serve ? AVhat distance from 
their homes did applicants for relief go ? 

25. Were officers of the Department of Public 
Works subordinate to the Civil authorities in all 
matters ? If not, please specify the matters in 
which they were independent. 

26. Wm there a Civil officer for each charge ; 
from what class was he taken ; what salary did 
he receive ; and what was his position with 
reference to the local representatives of the 
Public Works Department ? 

Had the Civil officer in charge full authority 
to assure himself that measurements were 
correctly and punctually made, and that the 
orders of Government were being followed in 
all the matters mentioned at the end of para- 
graph 426 of the report of the Famine Commis- 
sion of 1898 ? 

27. If local conditions wore met with, which 
affected the application of the prescribed tasks, 
did it rest with the Civil officer in charge to 
decide which of the prescribed tasks was appli- 
cable ? (p.r/., in varying strata of hard and soft 
earth). ’ 


No delay at all in opening the works. Tools 
and plant were available. 

21. The works were not divided into 
charges. 


22. The works were not divided into 
charges, nor were any arrangements necessary 
for hutting, &o., referred to in this question. 


23. Admission was free to all persons ready 
to submit to the labour test. As soon as test 
works w'ere opened, people — including^ rich 
and well-to-do pattadars, inamdars and their 
females — flocked to them under the impression 
that they would, as was the case in 1897, be 
given liberal wages, irrespective of the work 
turned out by them. It was quite clear to me 
that very many of the so-called coolies were not 
at all bona fide relief seekers ; but I appre- 
hended that inquiries regarding their status in 
view to their elimination were likely to involve 
an undue amount of labour and time and there- 
fore left the people alone, so that when the 
tests were strictly applied, the numbers might 
adjust themselves automatically and only the 
really needy might remain on the works. 
Distance test was insisted on in some oases. 
When a work was started near a large village 
and attracted many labourers, the work spot was 
removed to a distance in view that the work 
might not be unduly attractive and that only 
persons in actual need of relief might resort to 
it. Residence on the works was not compulsory. 

24. The facts observed by me do not enable 
me to give an answer to the first part of this 
question. 

The distance ranged from half to six miles. 


25. The officers of the Public Works Depart- 
ment were subordinate to me in all matters. 


26 and 27. There was no Civil officer on any 
work. 
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QaOBtionB. 

28. How were the gangs of jabonrers con- 
etitated, and what was the size of the gangs ? 
Were arrangements made to secure village or 
family gangs, so far as possible, and with what 
success ? 


29. What classification of lahonrers, and 
what wage scale was adopted, and how does it 
compare with the classification and wage scale 
of paragraph 445 of the report of the Famine 
Commission of 1898? How far did experience 
justify departure from the latter — _ 

(а) from the administrative point of view ? 

(б) from the point of view of economy ? 


Answers. * 

28. The labourers were generally left to form 
themselves into gangs in such manner as might ■ 
Suit them. In exceptional cases where it waa 
found necessary, the Public Works Department 
Subordinates in charge of the works regulated 
the gangs. The size of the gangs was not 
tmiform, but varied widely. Sometimes 4 or 5 
persons formed a gang and sometimes 50 or 60. 
Arrangements were made to seonre villago 
gangs as far as possible, and in a few instances 
family gangs, under their own respective head- 
men and the system worked well. 

29. There was no classification of labourer® 
On the works carried out under the intermediate 
eyslem. On one section of the Betamcherl® 
ivork which was conducted on the task-wor® 
System the classification adopted was that give^- 
in paragraph 2 of G.O., No, 514, dated 25f^ 
May 1900, except that “ no special class ” was 
recognized. The classifications compared os 
follows : — 


According; to f'dinine 
Commiesion'fl report, 
paragraph 445. 


According to the syetem 
adopted in this dietrict. 


Special date. 

('last I , — All ahlc-hodied 
labourers vrho are capable 
of performing a fair digger’s 
task. 

Olatt IT . — All adult l.i- 
bonrere not included in the 
apeoial or digger’s class or 
in class IV ana all working 
Obildren over twelve years 
of age. 

Olasi 7U.— All working 
obildren below 12 nnd over 
8 years of ago who aro capa- 
ble of carrying a fairly 
sized basket of carib, 

Claet TK — All adult dc- 
pendante of workers doing 
nominal work or no work. 

Olase V, — Non-working 

obildren. 


No Special Clast teas recopnhed. 

All strong and healthy 
adult males. 


The older and the more 
feeble men, unmatnre youths 
who have completed their 
l4th year, and all women. 


"Working children wbo have 
completed their 8th year but" 
not their 14tb. 


I These found no place in 
[ ^the Bcheme oi famine relief 
J in this district. 


The wage scale adopted on the Betamchorla 
task-work was that shown in Appendix Ho. I 
to G.U., No. 514, dated 25th May 1900, and 
compared with that given in paragraph 452 of 
the Famine Commissioner’s report as follows : — 

According According 
Class of workers. to Famine ' to Govem- 

Commission. ment Order. 

TOLAS. TOLAS. 

100 95 

75 75 

40 50 

The task work system was in force only on 
one small work and for a month and therefore 
my experience of it is too short to enable mo 
to give an answer to the latter part of this ques- 
tion or to question 30. 

The wage scale in force on the works carried 
out on the intermediate system was that given 
in D-P,, No, 309, dated 29Eh June 1900. 


I ... 
II ... 

m ... 
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Questions. 

30. Did yoiir experience lead you to consider 
that any, and if so "what, distinotion should he 
drawn in the classification and wages of men 
and women ? - 

Did the ahsence of such distinction lead to 
any difficulty ? 

Please consider this question also in its 
financial aspeot. 

31. Was the Code task system introduced 
from the outset, or was some system of payment 
by results first adopted ? W ere the two systems 
carried on simultaneously or not — 

(a) in the same district or sub-division of 
a district ? 

(b) on the same work ? 


32. Did your experience lead you to agree 
with the Famine Commission of 1898 that a 
system of payment by results was unsuited to 
conditions of acute distress or actual famine ? 
or do you consider that, if started in time, relief 
can he adequately afforded in cases of severe 
famine by works conducted throughout on a 
system of payment by results ? 

33. What task was exacted at the outset; 
was it graduated to the class of workers or was 
the full task demanded from all; was any 
allowance made for the distance the workers had 
come P Were subsequent changes of the task in 
the direction of greater leniency or greater 
'severity ; what were the ciroumstances which 
led up to the changes, and with reference to 
what classes of persons were they introduced ? 


34. Did your experience lead you to believe 
that the scale of wages adopted was adequate, 
inadequate, or unduly liberal? What in your 
experience was its effect upon the condition of 
the workers,? Was there any evidence that the 
workers saved upon their earnings ? Did copper 
coin return freely to the Banins on the works ? 
Please give reasons for your opinion. 

35. Was a rest day wage given, or could the 
workers earn more than the full wage in order 
to support themselves on the rest day ? Which 
method does your experience lead you to 
prefer ?. 


Answers* 

30. Please hide the penultimate sentence of 
my answer to question 29. 


31. The system of payment by results (the 
intermediate piece-work system) was introduced 
in this district and was adopted throughout the 
period of the famine operations except on a 
section of one work where the task-work system 
as described in Q-.O., No. 614, dated 25th May 
1900, was tried a few weeks before the closure 
of the operations. The task-work system and 
the intermediate system were in force for a few 
weeks on the same work, viz., Betamoherla road 
work, but on different sections, 

32. So far as my experience of the system of 
payment by results (the intermediate piece- 
works system) goes, it seems to me that the 
system, if properly worked, would be suited to 
any stage of distress, though the distress in this 
district during the past season did not deepen 
into a severe famine, and my opinion is not 
therefore based on the results of an actual 
experiment. 

33. The task exacted at Betamcherla on the 
task work section was that prescribed in G-.O., 
No. 215, dated 10th March 1900. It was 
regulated to the class of workers and no allow- 
ance was made for distance. The task-test- 
work was started only at the end of Juno and 
by the middle of the next month, the season 
had much improved and the attendance of the 
workers showed great decrease. It was accor- 
dingly decided at the end of J uly to raise the 
tasks by 25 per cent, in respect of all the classes 
of labourers there and they, diminishing in 
number still further, the work was closed on 
the 2nd August 1900. No task was demanded 
on the other works which were conducted on 
the intermediate system and on which wages 
were paid in proportion to the results subject to 
certain maxima. (Please vide my answer to 
question 111.) 

34. The wages were adequate and the condi- 
tion of the workers was therefore normal. 
There was no evidence that the workers saved 
upon their earnings. There were no Banias 
on any of the works. 


35. On iniermediaie test-worhs no rest day 
wage was separately given, hut the coolies 
could by doing sufficient work earn, subject to a 
maximum, more than the wage requisite for 
their subsistence on the working days and thus 
support themselves on the rest day. 

I prefer the latter method so far as interme- 
diate works are concerned. 



Quc'itionB. 


An«WOT3. 


8C. Docs yoar oxpcricnco load you loconsulor 
{hat {ho njinimuin vrngo is too iiigh, and tlint 
fining for short work should hc continucd down 
to tho ponnl wage or to something hotwcon tho 
penal and minimum wage P 

37. Was tho minimum wage allowed at tho 
outset ; if not, was thcro a ponnl wage, and was 
thcro a tendency to fine down to it ? Did tlio 
ponal wugo anywhere hccome tho wage 
generally earned P if it did, to what do you 
attribute tho fact, and what were its effeeta P 

38. How often was payment made ; daily or 
weekly or at what other interral ? If weekly, 
did your oxporicnoo lend 3'ou to think more 
frequent payment desirable and pmcticahlo ? 

39. When people first onmo on a relief work 
were they paid daily or at longer interrnU? 
Did you find that payment otherwise than daih' 
threw tho workers seriouslj' into tho debt of tho 
Banin ? 

40. To whom was payment made ? to tho 
individual or to the head of the gang ? Wliich 
method did your experience lend j'ou to prefer? 


41. Can you give, for two or three typical 
relief works, figures showing, at the time of 
greatest pressure, tho number of relief workers 
earning — 

(а) the full wage, 

(б) tho penal wage, 

(<?) a wage between tho full and ponnl 
wage. 

Did people remain long on', tho works on the 
penal wage ? 

42. If a system of payment by results was 
in force, was it one of tho systems described in 
paragraphs 208 to 212 of tho report of tho 
Famine Commission of 1808, or in what respects 
did it differ from them ? 


On the iash-ic^t-irorh no rest day allowance 
was given, nor could tho eoolics earn more than 
tho full -wage. I think tho payment of rest 
day allowance is cs.sontial and would have made 
the necos-sary recommendation to tho Board for 
sanctioning it under G-.O., No. 514, dated 2oth 
May 3900, biitfortljo fact tliat tho test work 
exi.stcd onlj' for about a month and tho need 
for the conoo.SMon was not appreciably felt in 
so short a time. 

3G and 37. Neither on the taslc-tcst-work 
nor on tho intermediate te.st works was there a 
minimum wngn or a jicnal wage. Ba3‘monta 
were made strictl3’ in proportion to results, no 
regard being paid to any minimum. 


38 and 39. rnymonts wore gencralh' mndo 
twice a week and during the first few days 
after tho opening of enoli test work, tho pay- 
ments w'oro made at shorter intervals and in 
one or two instances dail3’. There .woro no 
Banins on tho works and tho workers felt no 
serious inconvonionco where in tho initial 
stages, the paj-ments wero not dnil3'. 

40. On intermedinto works payment was 
made to tho head of the gang, and on tho task- 
work to tho individual. I prefer the former 
method so far ns intorrocdinlo works are con- 
comed. I iniagino the fa.sk-work system does 
not rocognizo headmen and whore it is adopted, 
payment to individual coolies is indispensable 
unless tho members of a gong or a sot of coolies 
ngreo to have their enmings paid to some 
person solcotcd b}’ them. 

41. Thcro was no regnlar relief work, nor 
was there a test-work on which a penal wago 
minimum existed. 


42. Tlio system nrloplcd in this district 
(except on tho single tnsk-test-work) was one of 
payment h3’ results. It corresponded moro 
nearly to tho B3’Etom desorihod in paragraph 
209 of the Eeport of tho Famine Commission of 
1808 than to any other of tho S3’stcmB referred 
to in tho question. Its features woro — 

(1) Payments depended solely on tho 
quantity of work done. 

(2) Wore indopondont of muster rolls or 
tho exact constitution of the working party. 

(3) Tko people ponorall3' made their own 
working parties according to requirements. 



Qu^slione. 


43. What was the maximum wage, and what 
arrangements were made for the relief of 
children ; or for the relief of weakly persons 
capable of some work ? Did the arrangements 
for the latter take the form of task work with a 
minimum wage, or piece work at favourable 
rates, and which in your experience is pre- 
.ferable ? 


44. Were contractors employed at any stage 
of the famine ? 

46. Under the payment by results system 
were muster tolls kept up, or what arrangement 
was there by which on emergency the Code task 
system could he prompitly introduced ? 


46. Under whose orders was the prices scale 
for the calculation of the wages fixed ? On 
what grains was it based ? Were small varia- 
tions m prices neglected ? 

47. Please trace distinctly the various steps 
adopted in opening a relief woi'k, admitting 
and classifying labourer's, providing for depend- 
ants, providing tools and plant, marking out 
work and measuring it up, paying wages; im- 
posing fines, conserving the water-supply, and 
arranging for hospital requirements. 


ItnEvrerB. 

(4) The daily outturn of work was care- 
fully measured by the officer in charge. 

(5) Payments were generally made twice 
a week. 

(6) Eeaidence ’on the works was not 
compulsory. 

(7) The wages payable to the workers were 
subject to a maximum limit which included 
provision for rest day allowance and an allow- 
ance for non-working dependants. 

(8) The earnings were, however, distri- 
buted not by the digger as in the Grorakput 
system but by the headman of each gang who 
was a person enjoying the confidence of the 
gang and to whom with the consent of its 
members, the wages earned by them were paid 
in lump in their presence for distribution. 

43. The maximum wages payable were those 
given in Board’s Proceedings, No, 309, dated 
29th June 1900, and they included an allowance 
for rest da}" and non-working dependants. No 
arrangements were found necessary fori the 
relief of children. As regards weakly persons 
capable of some work, they were distributed, if 
not very numerous, amongst the different gangs ; 
but where they were very numerous (there was 
only one instance of this kind) the inefficients 
were formed into a separate gang and given 
an easier task, i e., were paid at a higher rate for 
the work they turned out. I prefer this system 
to the system of task work with a minimum 
wage. 

44. No. 

46. No muster rolls wefe kept up. Neither 
the numbers on the intermediate test works, 
nor the condition of the workers, nor the pro- 
portion of the inefficients, nor the results of the 
system adopted here led me to a belief t^at 
resort to the Code work system was likely to be 
required anywhere in the district during the 
season. The task-work system was, however, 
tried on a test work at Betamcherla with classi- 
fication tasking and setting out work and that 
work could have been converted into a regular 
relief work under the Code at very short notice, 
if necessary. , 

46. Under the orders of the Board of Eeve- 
nue. The scale was based on javari in the 
taluks w'estl’of the Nallamalais and on ragi in 
the two taluks to the east of those hiUs. Small 
variations in jirices were neglected. 

47. The Executive Engineer was in De- 
cember 1899 furnished with a copy of the famine 
programme and was also informed in February 
and March 19 JO what works should have to bo 
started as test works, when they would have to 
be opened, how many people wore likely to 
attend each, etc., and he was requested to 
arrange for the despatch of the necessary tools 
and plant from the depots to the localities 
accordingly and to have the requisite staff ready. 
He was further furnished with copy of the Gov- 
ernment Orders on my monthly famine budget 
estimates and was requested to place himself 
in funds procuring letter of credit from the 
Examiner for the amounts required. On the 

17 
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QncEtions. 


. 61. Wc-ro forest and fodder works opened? 
How -were these controlled and what classes did 
tlicy servo ? 

G'i. Wore ahlc-hodiod persons engaged at 
any time on works of private utility ul puhlio 
expense [c.g., weeding fields, etc.) ? and, if so, 
to what extent, at what stage, for how long and 
under what control ? 

63. Were special nica.surcs taken to relieve 
artisans (wea^cr8 and others) in their own 
crafts ? 

64. Did they show a reluctance to go on 
ordinary relief works ; or were they ph^-sically 
KB fit for orAtBury iahotzr ? 

6-5. If special relief ntcasnrcs for artisans 
were taken, were the^' succcskful from the point 
of view of (a) relief, {/>) economy ; and docs your 
oxperiouoe lead you to consider that more might 
have been done in this respect, under direct 
official control or with official nssistance ? 

66. What measures were taken to prevent 
mortality of cattle and with what success ? 


67. Were any operations undertaken for the 
supply of compressed grass to tracts suffering 
from scarcity of fodder P 

GitAxniTous Relief. 

68. How wore dependants relieved — 

(a) on largo public works, 

(b) on small village works, 

in cash or uncooked grain or with cooked food P 

69. Statistics have been called for, hut which 
of the recognized forms of gratuitous relief was 
most employed in your district, and on what 
grounds was it chosen ? 

70. Did the distribution of idllago relief in 
your district go beyond the classes mentioned 
in paragraph 141 of the report of the Famine 
Commission of 1880 ? If so, were the recipients 
of gratuitous relief selected by persons with 
local knowledge or wore they admitted to relief 
because they complied with some test such as 
eating cooked food ? Please enumerate the 
t ests, if any, by which admission to gratuitous 
relief was restricted. 


AnftwTTf, 

(the wage ordinarily paid to a male adult by 
contractors and which was offered to them) but 
demanded eight annas for each day’s light 
■Work. I'liis indicated that they were well olf 
and needed no relief. 

61. No fuel or fodder works were opened for 
the special purpose of relief. 

02. No. 


63, No. 


64. Th^ artisans had generally suffioiont 
■ft'ork in their own craft.s and no instances of the 
^ 111(2 ittoiit toned in this qucftion coma co my 
notice. 

O.**. No special relief measures. 


66. The mensurcs taken were ns follows : — 

(1) Grass cutting was permitted free of 
charge in the Nallainalais. 

(2) Reserve forests and lands were 
thrown open to free grazing from the Ist April 
1900 to the 30th .Tune 1900. 

(3) Yepi leaves were allowed to be removed 
free of charge in the Bctamehcrla firka of the 
Nandyal taluk. 

(4) Loans were granted to ryots for the 
purchase of fodder. 

(Please also ride paragraph 16 of my Famine 
report printed in B.P., No. 503, dated 3rd 
Movember 1000). 

The concc.o.'ions were veiy largely availed of 
by the agricullurnl classes and were of immenso 
good to cattle. 

67.. No. 


68 to 81. No grntnitous relief of any kind 
■vvas given in my district. 
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QujBtions, Aniwer*. 

71. How many poor houses .werG open in 
your district, and when wore they opened ? 

What classes of people most frequented them ^ 
and were the numbers ever large ? 

72. Were poor houses used as depots for 

vagrants and immigrants ; and were persons > 

who refused to work on relief works sent to poor 
houses as a punishment ? 

73. Were measures taken periodically to 
weed out the poor houses and send people to 
their homes or to relief works P 

74. Statistics have been called for, hut how 
many kitchens were opened in your district, 

{a) before and (6) after the rains broke ? 

What radius was a kitchen expected to serve ? 

75. What ration was provided and how 
often were meals distributed, and at fixed or 
varying times ? Wore people compelled to 
feed on the premises or were they allowed to 

4 f‘ take food away ? 

76. Was any limit of distance from relief 
works fixed, within which civil kitchens could 
not he opened ? or were civil kitchens opened 
close to relief works ? 

77. Was admission to kitchens free or 
restricted ; and if restricted, what was the 
method of selection for admission ? 

74A. What was tho poor house ration and 
of what grain ; was it varied on occasion to 
meet the case of sickness or weakness ? 

75A. Who drew up tho village gratuitous 
relief lists, by wliom were they checked ; how 
often and by whom were tho recipients 
inspected ? 

7 6 A. How was payment made, (a) in cash 
or grain, (/<) daily, weekly, monthly or for any 
other period, (c) at tho homes of the recipients 
or elsewhere ? 

77A. I’o what persons except those men- 
tioned in the Code was gratuitous village relief 
given ; for how long and under what 
necessity ? 

78. What castes of cooks were employed ? 

Was any reluctance to take cooked food shown 
by any classes and at any stage ; and if so by 
what classes and at what stage ? 

79. "What persons wore in charge of kitchens ; 
what supervision and check was exercised over 
them ? 

80. Were cheap grain shops opened; if so 
for what classes and how was admission to their 
benefit regulated? Was this form of relief 
successful and what did it cost ? ■ 

81. Did cheap grain shops in any way dis- 
courage the importation of grain ; or did they 
affect general prices ? 

Suspensions and eemissions op land 
EEVENUE. 

82. To what extent was land revenue in 82. (a) Land Revenue was suspended to the 

your district (a) suspended, (b) remitted? "extent of Es. 2,34,543 and (6) remitted to the 

extent of Es. 1,24,589 (dry and wet remissions) . 

18 
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Qacetions. 

83. Upon what syetom wore such romisBions 
or snsponBiona hasod ? Wore thoy based npon 
crop failure solely, or was the general capacity 
of the individual to pay also taken into account ; 
and in the latter case, how, and by whom, and 
upon whoso information was that general 
capacity determined P 


84. At what stage wore misponsions and 
romissions dotormined; after or before collec- 
tion of rovonuo began P 


85. In zomindaii tracts did suspensions or 
remissions of rent follow antomatioally npon 
suspensions and romissions of rovonno ? If 
only part of the revenue of a ■village (or estate) 
•W’as suspended, who decided ■what cultivators 
shonld xcccivo remissions or suspensionB P 

86. Did yon observe any facts tending to 
show that suBicient relief by suspension or 
remission of rovonuo had not been given, or 
that such relief had been abused or had failed 
to reach the right persona P 

GENEnAL. 

87. If the number of persons in receipt of 
relief in your district at any time e.vccedcd 15 

or cent, of the population alTcoted, please state 
riefly the reason for it. 

88. Does your experience lead yon to con- 
sider that relief was at any particular period 
excessive or defective, and what are the grounds 
of your opinion P 

89. To what classes generally did the people 
in receipt of relief belong ; did they include 
proprietors, State ryots, occupancy tenants, and 
other tenants with seourity of tenure, and, if 
so, to what extent ? 


90. In your experience were people more 
ready to eomo on relief than in former famines, 
and, if so, to what is this readiness attributable ? 


Anewnra. 

83. Wet romissions (amounting to Bupeos 
90,312) wore based solely on crop failure; 
suspensions and remissions of dry ns.^cssmciit 
were based not only on crop failure but also on 
the (1) general capacity of the individual to pay 
(2) the crop history for the previous two 
years and (3) tho question whether the dry 
cultivation was the main or a subordinate feature 
of the tract. Please riVc’also paragraph G of 
my letter in B.P., No. 267, dated bth Juno 
1900. 

Tho general capacity of tho individuals in a 
tract was estimated by tho Tnhsildar and 
Divisional-officer and on their information, tho 
matter was dctcimined by mo. 

84. Orders of sircar approving my proposals 
regarding dry remis'-ions and suspcnbions wcic 
received in July 1000, i.c., seven months after 
tho collection season of the fasH 1309 began. 
X/i.sts were, however, made in December 1899 
of villages in each Taluk likely to bo eligible for 
remission or suspension and in the case of those 
villages tho collection of kists was snspended 
from the verj' commencement of the Kistbundy, 
ponding orders ns to •what amounts w-cro to bo 
remitted or suspended. 

85. There are no zomindnrics in my district 
and tho proprietors of whole Innm villages wore 
not shown (ho concession of remission or 
suspension of rovonuo. 


80. No. 


87. The number did not at any time exceed 
■oveu four per cent, of the population affected. 


8S. No. 


89. Tho coolies wore tho ngrieultural and 
ordinary labourers— Mains, Madigas and 
Boyns. There ■was also a very small percentage 
of petty landowners and professional labourers. 
The numbers did not, eo far ns .1 am aware, 
include any of tho classes mentioned in tho 
question. 

90. I have had no cxporionco of any famine 

previous to tho distress of 1900 ; but 1 found a 
great readiness in the people to attend a test -woik 
as soon ns it was opened and this was duo to'a 
belief in them that they would bo paid as 
liberal wages and required to do as light tasks 
as in 1897. ^ When, however, the tests were 
'strictly applied, onty tho persons really needing 
relief remained on the ■works. ^ 
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Qaestione, 

9l. Did facts como to your notice indicating 
a contraction of private credit, or a reluotanoe 
of the people to exhaust their own resonroes 
before accepting Slate relief ? 


92. Do you consider that the tests of the 
Code are sufficient to prevent persons not in 
need of relief fiom seeking it ? 

93. If you consider the tests of the Code are 
insufficient, what further tests would you pro- 
pose? Or do you consider any method of 
selection for admission to relief to be praoti- 
oable ? 

94. "What system of registration of births 
and deaths is followed ? 


95. Where statistics show a very high morta- 
lity, how far is that attributable to diseases 
connected with unsuitable or insufficient food ? 


96. How far was an impure or insufficient 

water-supply a cause of increased mortality, 
and what measures were taken to improve or 
extend the water-supply ? Was permanganate 
of potash used to disinfect wells and other 
sources of water-supply, and, if so, at what 
intervals of time ? .. 

97. What special sanitary arrangements wore 
made — 

(a) on works ; 

(b) at poor-houses ; 

(c) at kitchens ; 

and wore they sufficient ? Who supervised 
them ? 

98. Was there a regular inspection of the 
grain shops on the works, and did that inspec- 
tion disclose the sale of inferior or unwholesome 
grain ? 

99. How far did the people supplement their 
food with wild products, and had the consump- 
tion of wild products any appreciable effect 
upon their health ? 


AnStt-oro. 

91. No such facts came to my notice. The 
people showed, in the earliest stages of the tet-t 
works, a reluctance to '^exhaust their own re- 
sourees before accepting Sircar relief, but when 
they understood that some reasonable work was 
demanded, they withdrew and only tlioso that 
could not othenvise maintain themselves 
remained on the works. 

92 and 93. The Code system was not adopted ; 
the testa of the intermediate system as worked 
in my district were sufficient for the purpose. 
No method of selection is practicable, nor is it 
necessary. Please vide answer to question 23. 


94. In Jilunieipal toicns registration is com- 
pulsory. The parties concerned are required 
to give intimation to the Municipal office of 
deaths within 24 hours of their occurrence and 
of births within one week. E^oits are also 
received daily from the Sanitary Inspector who, 
with his peons, perambulates the town as to 
cases of binhs and deaths. The vaccinator 
also brings such cases to notice. When any 
omissions on the part of the parties ooncerned 
are discovered, the parties are prosecuted. 

In rural tracts, registration is not compulsory 
except in the ease of some unions. The village 
headmen make inquiries of births and deaths 
and enter the oases in village account No. 19. 
The Karkoons ( Revenue Inspeotors) Tahsildars 
and superior officers satisfy themselves as to 
the completeness of the statistics during their 
tours. 

95. Statistics do not show very high morta- 
lity in any part of the distnot ; and even 
where mortality was a little higher than normal, 
it was not at all to any extent aitributable to 
diseases connected with nnsuitahle or insufficient 
food. 

96. Impure or insufficient water-supply was 
not a cause of increased mortality. No per- 
manganate of potash was used. 


97. No special sanitary arrangements. 


98. No grain shops on the works. 


99. No wild products were used by the 
people. 





Questions. 

’ 100. Did you observe much immigration from 

Native States ? Eoughly vhat proportion did 
snoh immigrants bear to the total number 
relieved ? 

101. What was the mortality among these 
immigrants compared with the mortality of the 
district ; and what was the effect of this morta- 
lity upon the death-rate of the district ? 

102. How were the orphans disposed of at 
the end of the famine ? Were they made over 
to friends, caste people, native institutions or 
missionaries ? 

103. Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the classification of the objects of the 
Charitable Relief Fund in p \ragraph 527 of the 
report of the Famine Commission of 1898 ? 
Can you suggest any improvements in the 
management of the fund ? 

104. Did you hear any complaints regarding 
the inability of the railways to keep pace with 
the grain and fodder traffic to the distressed 
districts ? If so, please specify the nature of the 
complaints. Was the local price of food raised 
•by any defects in railway carriage ? 

104 A. What arrangements were in force to 
keep you informed of the traffic in food-grains, 
by rail, river and road? Were the statistics 
reliable ? What proportion of the assumed con- 
sumption of the people was imported P 


105. Did yon bear any complaints from 
employers of private labour, agricultural or 
other, that owing to the attractions of relief^ 
works they experienced difficulty in obtaining 
labourers ? 

106. Has there been any change in the 
character of the crops sown of late years ? Has 
that change taken the form of — 

(а) an increase of double cropping ; 

(б) the substitution of food crops for more 
valuable crops or vice versa ? 


107. Does the practice of paying wages in 
grain still prevail in your district p Is the 
tendency to substitute a cash for a grain wage ? 
Have cash wages risen in sympathy with the 
rise in pi ices ? 


Asawors* 

100. and 101. No immigrants from Native 
States. 


1 02. No orphans. 


103. I have no suggestions to make or 
improvements to propose. The operations of 
this fund were on a very limited scale in my 
district. 


101. No. 


104 A. I made arrangements to get on every 
Monday from the Tahsildars of the taluks 
traversed .by the railway particulars of the 
number of bags of grain exported and imported 
during the week. Those officers obtained the 
information from the railway stationmasters. 
The statistics were reliable. N o special arrange- 
ments wore made for ascertaining the traffic hy 
road. There was little or no traffio by the canal. 
Javari (cholum) is the staple food-grain of the 
bulk of the popnlation of mj district and no 
quantity of this grain was imported, the surplus 
of the local produce being vastly more than 
sufficient to meet the district requirements. 
Eico is eaten hy a very small percentage of the 
population — officials and some of the well-to-do 
— and a trifling quantity of this grain was 
imported from Gruntfir. 

105. No; except at Paniem a few days ore 
the closure of the work there. 


106. A slight change in the character of the 
crops sown is noticeable. In recent years food 
crops have to a certain extent, been substituted 
for the more valuable crops; and even as 
regards the former, inferior kinds of korra 
wliich can be harvested in about three months 
have, owing to deficient rainfall, been 
substituted to some extent for Javari — a crop 
of longer duration. 

107. The practice still .prevails. No such 
tendency _ is’ perceptible, hut the grain wages 
have diminished though not to the same extent 
to which the prices have risen. During the 
harvest season when there was a rush of cjolies 
from affected tracts^ the grain wages became 
very low. 
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Questions. 

108. To what extent have the provisions of 
the ITaminc Code been departed from ? Please 
specify the departures. Were they justified in 
•your experience ? 


109. Were Staff Corps officers employed in 
supervision? And were offieers of the Native 
Army and non-commissioned officers of the 
British Army employed in minor posts ? Can 
you suggest any other source from which super- 
vising officers can he drawn ? 

110. How far was non-official agency made 
use of during the famine ? Was it successful ? 
And is there scope for its extension ? 

111. Please trace with great care the effect 
upon — 

(1) the number of people seeldug relief, 

(2) the death-rate, 
of any changes in — 

(а) the system of work {e.g., a change 

from Code task to pajunent-hy- 
rcsults system), 

(б) the task, 

( c) the scale of wages, 

(rf) the mode of calculating fines, 

(c) the tests of necefsity (such as the 
insistence on a distance test, or 
compulsory residence, or the draft- 
ing to distant works),. 

and did these ohanges lead to disorganisation or 
wandering ? 


Answers. 

108. The relief operations were not conducted 
in accordance with the provisions of the Pamino 
Code and no work was carried out under the 
Code system. What was adopted was the 
intermediate piece-work system, the features of 
which are different from those of the Code 
83'stcm. 

109. No. 


110. No. 


111. The main change was the adoption of the 
system of payment by results instead of the Code 
task system followed in the famine of 1897. 
The task prescribed by the Pamine Code was too 
high (paragraph 8 of G.O., No. 690, Eevenue, 
dated 11th October 1898), and the following 
moderate tasks were assumed to be the quanti- 
ties of work that could be fairly required, if tho 
ordinary able-bodied labourers and the coolies 
were permitted to do about 20 per cent, extra 
in the case of metal-breaking and 33^ per cent, 
extra in the case of earth-work if they liked 
and earn enough for their own maintenance and 
for the support of their non-working dependants 
on working as well as on rest days : — 


Molnl-trcaking (lead 26 yard#). 

Task. 

Maximnm 
that oonld bo 
paid for 
under 

intermediate 

system. 

Btono being f 

easy to.broak. 1 

Stone being 
bard to break. 

Ist class worhor «. 

2nd class worker , , 

3rd class worker , • 

Ist class worker ». 

2nd class worker 

3id class worker , , 

C. IT. 
6-26 
4-10 
2-08 

4-60 

300 

1-60 

t-a 

6-0 

2- 5 

6-26 

3- 50 
1-75 

Earth-work (one digger with appropriate 
number of earners) — 

Maxiinam 

Task. that oould be 
paid for. 

S.and 

• » • ••• 

ISO 

240 

Soft earth ... ... 

150 

200 

Medium earth ... 

120 

160 

Hard earth 

90 

120 

Gravel 

60 

80 


The scale of wages paid on the intermediate 
piece-work system included a provision of 95 
tolas for each working male adult and 75 tolas 
for each female'' or carrier. A typical family 
was assumed to consist of one working male 
adult, two working female adults, one non- 
working adult and one non-working child. If 

19 
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Question!. Answers, 

the male adult and llie two females did as much 
as the ordinary task, say 120 oubio feet of 
medium earth, they could earn -j-VVo- X 1 } X 16 
annas or annas when grain sold at 12 seers 
per rupee and the wages could fetch 288 tolas 
of grain which was more than sulBoient for 
their maintenance on the working days as well 
as on the rest day as detailed below : — 

TOLAS. 

One digger or male adult ... 95 

Tw'o carriers or female adults ... 150 

245 

Add one-sixth of minimum allow- 
ance or rest-day allowance ... 30 

Total ... 275 

But if a digger and two carriers did 160 oithio 
feet of medium earth (i.e., the maximum that 
could bo paid for) they could earn iVW X S X 
16 annas or 6| annas when grain sold at 12 
seers per rupee and with the total w'ages could 
purohaso 384 tolas of grain which would ho 
about suffioient for the enft're family as detailed 
below : — 



TOLAS. 

One digger 

... 95 

Two carriers 

... 150 

One adult dependant 
One non-working 

... 00 

child ... ... 

... 30 


335 


Add one- sixth of ^ mini- 
mum allowance for 
maintenanco on rest 
days 49 (about) 

Total ...(384 

There was no minimum or penal- wage limit 
and the payments wore in strict proportion to 
the results however low the outturn. No parti- 
cular scale of fines was followed on the inter- 
mediate piece-work system ; if the outturn was 
poor, the wages were proportionately low. fi'he 
only test of necessity was the distant test applied 
in the case of some works as stated in answer to 
question 23. 

The tasks were not unduly high, hut as some 
reasonable work was in\ariahly insisted on and 
as there w'as no minimum wage paid irrespective 
of the work turned out, there was no induce- 
ment to people other than the really needy to 
remain on tlie works. On the other hand, those 
that sought relief bona fide were afforded means 
of earning enough for themselves and for their 
dependants. The system adopted during the 
season under consideration thus prevented the 
unduly largo congregation of workers and kept 
the numbers as low as was consistent with the 
protection of only those that were in distress, 
iforeover, the fact that the system dispensed 
with the necessity for gratuitous relief led to the 
absence of kitchens and other institutions needed 
for such lelief and to tlie consequent reduction 
in the total number of people on relief. 
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112. lias your experience sLown that tlie 
ma'sing of people on large works tends to 
disorganise family life, or to weaken social 
restraints, or to relax moral tics ? If so, can 3’’ou 
suggest any means connected with the class or 
organisalion of relief works whereby these evils 
may he removed or mitigated ? 

(Sigpicd) 

11th Fohmary 1901. 


Answora. 

(2) The death rate was normal. The change 
did not at all lead to an increase in it. I may 
say that it averted the opposite efEect which 
might possibly have resulted, had a system with 
attractive minimum wages and liberal gratuitous 
relief been followed. I understand that a 
comparatively large percentage of the district 
population was carried ofE by cholera in 1897 
and that the epidemic was imported into the 
district from the Hyderabad territories bj’’ the 
numerous coolies who flocked from there to the 
works in the border taluks of Ramallakot and 
Pattikonda. On one day there were as many 
as 75 deaths from cholera at a single work — the 
Hosur relief work — in the Pattikonda taluk in 
1897. 

flhe changes led to no disorganisation or 
wandering. 

112. No. 


MUHAMMAD EAZi. KHAN, 

Collector. 


BEPLTES TO QUESTIONS DEAWN UP BY THE FAMINE COMMISSION BY 
EEY. C. E. MARSH, MISSIONARY, MAEKAPUE, KUENOOL DISTRICT. 

Answers. 


Qacetions. 

32.- Did your experience lead you to agree 
with the t'amine Commission of 1898 that a 
system of payment by results was unsuited to 
conditions of acute distress or actual famine ? 
or do you consider that, if started in time, relief 
can be adequately afforded in cases of severe 
famine by works conducted throughout on a 
system of payment by results ? 

35. Was a rest day wage given, or could the 
workers earn more than the full wage in order 
to support themselves on the rest day ? Which 
method does your experience lead you to 
prefer ? 

40. To whom was payment made f to the 
individual or to the head of the gang ? Which 
method did your experience lead you to prefer ? 

88. Does your experience lead you to con- 
sider that relief was at any particular period 
excessive or defective, and what are the 
grounds of your opinion.? 


99. How far did the people supplement their 
food with wild products^ andhad the consump- 
tion of wild products any appreciable effect 
uiJon their health ? 


Maekapcr, 

9tU February 1901. 


I am of the opinion from what 1 have seen 
of the working of the system of payment by 
results that it is nnsuited to conditions of acute 
distress or actual famine ; and, farther, I 
believe that a test work conducted on this 
system will not, as a rale, indicate the real 
state of affairs or if it fail to attract people 
prove conclusively that there is no need of 
relief. 

I think a wage sufScient to enable them to 
support themselves on the rest day preferable 
to a rest day wage. 


I think payment should be made to tho 
individual as far as practicable. 

As indicated in my answer to question No. 32, 
I think the relief here last year was inadequate, 
for I consider the test Avorks which were 
opened defective as relief works and untrust- 
worthy as an indication or gauge of tho 
necessity for relief. 

I believe that a considerable number among 
the poorer of the people to a large extent 
supplemented the scanty amount of grain which 
they were able to get Avith wild products, but 
I am not aware that the consumption of such 
wild products had any appreciable effect ou 
their health. 

(Signed) 6. R. MARSH. 
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EE PLIES TO THE QUESTION'S DE AWN UP BY THE FAMINE COMMISSION 
' BY J. 0. JOHNSTON, Eso., EXECUTIVE ENGINEEE, KUENOOL DIVISION. 

Questions. Answers. 


Inteoducttoey. 

1. What vras the outlook in your district 
■w-hen the rains of 1899 commenced ? Wliat 
had keen the character of the harvests in the’ 
two preceding years ? 

» * * 

-3. (a) What is the average rainfall of your 
district during the rainy season ? (A) What was 
the actual rainfall in the rainy season of J 899 
and what percentage of the average did it 
represent ? (c) When did the rains cease ? and 
(rf) What was the disti-ibution of the rainfall 
from June to September (both inclusive) 
compared \vith the average ? 

« » * 

Peelisiinaey Action. 

6. Was the necessity of relief assumed from 
the fact of crop failure or was proof of necessity 
required hy compliance with teats ? 

7. What were the observed facts which led 
you to think that the machinery of relief should 
be set in motion ? 


8. What particular relief measures did you 
fii'st undertake ? and what tests were applied to 
gauge the extent of the distress f 

9. How were you prepared to meet famine ? — 

(a) Were lists of relief works ready, had the 
works on that list been actually located, and 
had surveys and estimates of cost been made out 
beforehand ? (A) Did the relief programme 

include scales of establishment necessary to meet 
any emergency ? and were lists of candidates 
qualified for famine service kept up ? 


10. Did the relief programme contemplate 
largo public works or small village works as the 
backbone of the relief system ? If the former, 
was a programme of village works ready in 
reserve from the beginning ? 

» * • 

14. Can in-igation wells be made in your 
district or any portion of it? What was the 
average depth below the surface of water on 
the cessation of the rains in 1899 ?- Was the 
digging of wells encouraged by loans, and, if so, 
were they successful — 

(h) in securing the crop on the ground ? 

(A) os a permanent improvement ? 

(c) as a temporary measure to employ 
labour ? 


1. Outlook in Kurnool district when the rain 
of 1899 commenced was normal. Early laius 
were expected, but they came late and in some 
parts were scanty. 

• * » 

3. {a) The average rainfall for the whole 
district is 27'30 inches. (A) 13'07 inches — or 
about 50 per cent, of the average, (c) In Nov- 
ember 1899. (rf) From June to September 
both inclusive rainfaE was 8’73 inches or 32 
per cent, of the average. 


• • • 


6. Test works were commenced in March 
1900 because of the failure of crops in several 
places. 

7. The failure of crops only. There was 
apparent no such distress as was visible every- 
where in this district at the commencement of 
the 1876-79 famine when the failure of rains 
was complete. 

8. Test works only on the intermediate sys- 
tem and the wages paid were sufficient for the 
purchase of the workers’ daily food and with 
very little or any over, 

9. (a) We had a list of works ready, but it 
did not include many iirigatioh works. The 
bulk of the works are new roads and repairs to 
roads. As a rule no work but on roads is avail- 
able in this district for famine relief. Estimates 
were prepared and kept ready. (A) The relief 
programme did not inoludc scales of establish- 
ment neoessaiy to meet any emergency and 
there was no list of candidates qualified for 
famine service kept up. 

10. The list included no large public works 
for there are no such available. 


. • , • » 

14. Irrigation wells can be made in the Mar- 
kapur and Cumbum taluks and pails of Nandi- 
kotkur, Nandyal and Sirvel. I should thinlc 
in the shales. In the western portion where 
the rocks are crystalline the depths to which 
wells would have to be sunk would be prohibi- 
tive. I cannot tell what the average depth of 
water below the ground surface was on the 
cessation of rains in 1899. T know that several 
wells both in the shales and in the crystalline 
rocks were almost empty. It appeared to me 
that there was less water available in wells than 
after the 1876-79 famine. This can be attrib- 
uted to the frequent droughts we have had 
Jatelp’. Loans were, I believe, issued .in the 
Eevenue Depariment, but of this, 1 have no 
knowledge officially. 
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Qaestions. Answers. 

15. If labour "was the 6rst criterion of the 15. The first ■work that was started was the 

heed for relief, what works were first ■under- Betamchorla-Kalva road by the Eovenue Be- 
taken ? Where they ordinary works -under partment on 9th March 1900 and subsctjuently 
iDistriot or Local Boards? and under whose taken over by this Uepartmcnt on 15th Meirch 
Bupervisiort were they conducted ? 1900. Other test works as per list A were put ib 

' hand under the super'rision of this Department 

later on. Some of these works were on Local 
. Fund roads and others on small tanks. 

16. What tasks were exacted on test-works, 16. As per task tables and Collector’s instruc- 
and ■was the same task -taken from e-Very one tions put up (B aud 0 enclosures) the workeis 
irrespeoti-v-e of 6ex and previous occupation ? weie divided into three classes as follows : — 

Class I. — All stoonf' and healthy adult 
males irrespective of caste or occupation. 

Class II. — The old and more feeble men, 
immature youths who had completed thoir 
fourteenth year and all women. 

, Glass III. — All working children who had 

completed thoir eighth year but not their 
foxu^enth. 

The tasks for these classes are given in 
pages 8 to 19 of the Famine Task Tables. 

17. Was payment in strict proportion to 17. Payments were in strict proportion to 
results ? Was there a maxim-um wage, a mini- results with no maximum, mi n i m u m , rest-day Or 
_nium wage, a rest-day allowance or an allowance “dependant’s allowance. 

to dependants ? 

18. What circumstances induced the conver- 18. Eegular relief-works were not started, 
.rfon of test-works into regular relief-norks ? In some one or two cases when the work was 

first started there was a rush of people for 
employment, but when they realized that strict 
task was being insisted on, the members dvvin- 
■ died down to what one might expect in nearly 

any hot weather when there is no field work, 


19 to 51. There were no large public -works 
or regular relief-works started in 1900. Some 
of the questions can be applied to the small test- 
works started. 

20. The works were under the control of the 
Collector, to whom the Public Works establish- 
ment engaged on the works was subordinate. 
S^o scale of supervising establishment was 
prescribed in advance, tut Public Works sub- 
ordinates were warned by the Chief Engineer to 
be ready for service and on notice issued by the 
Collector that certain works shoxild be started. 
Application was made by the Executive Engi- 
neef for subordinates. Notice -was so short in 
some eases that the Collector was obliged to 
utilize the services of Local Fund Oveiseers and 
Minor Irrigation Overseers for starting works. 
Tools and plant were available. 

21. Were the works divided into charges, and, 21. There were two sub-divisions formed, 
if so, for what maximum number of workers did There was no special limit prescribed as to the 
the charge provide ? Was that maximum ever number of workers. The maximum number 
exceeded? and, if so, what steps were taken to actually on the w'orks on any one dav uas in 
relieve the pressme ? Western sub-division 5,568 — Nandyal or East- 

ern Bub-di-vision 3,374. 

An overseer was in charge of each work, ard 
the maximxun number any one overseer h.d 
was 2,134, and the average about 769. 

20 


' Laege PufiLtC WoEkS. 

. 19 to 51. .* * 

J 

r 

20. Under whoso control werO these works ? 
' Had the scale of silpervising establishments been 
■prescribed in advahee, and was that establish- 
' toent rOady ? Was there any delay in openiEg 
the works ? Were tools and plant available ? 
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Questfons. 

22 . Had each charge its own establishment ? 
If so, please give that establishment in deteil. 
What, if any, arrangements had been prescribed 
beforchanl for hutting or sheltering the people ; 
for conservancy or sanitation ; for water-sapplr ; 
for food-supply ; and for medical conveniences 
and supervision P 


23. Was admission to the works free to ail 
persons ready to submit to the labour test, or 
was any system of selection (e.p., by tickets) 
tried at the commencement ? Was a distance 
test of any kind insisted on and was residence 
on the works compulsory ? 

24. On the facts that came to your notice, 
what is your opinion ns to the area or popula- 
tion which n large public work, capable of 
entertaining two charges of 6,000 persons each, 
may be expected to serve ? What distance from 
their homes did applicants for relief go ? 

25. Were officers of the Department of Public 
Works subordinate to the Civil authorities in all 
matters ? If not please specify the matters in 
wliioh they were independent. 


21. Was there a Civil officer for each charge ; 
from what class was he taken ; what salary did 
he receive; and what was his position with 
reference to the local representatives of the 
Public Works Department? 

Had the Civil officer in charge full authority 
to assure himself that measurements were 
correctly and punctually mads, and that the 
orders of Government were being followed in 
all the matters mentioned at the end of para- 
graph 4^6 of the report of the Famine Commis- 
sion of 1898 ? 

27, If local conditions were met with, which 
affected the application of the prescribed tasks, 
did. it r^ with the Civil officer in charge to 
decide which of the prescribed tasks w’as appli- 
strata of hard and soft 

earth) ? 


.Answers. 

22. Each charge had its own establishment 
The Sub-Division officer bad 2 clerks and 4 
peons and each overseer 1 clerk and 1 peon. 
We made arrangements for water-supply which 
was brought to ttie works in barrels, but no hut*- 
ting or sanitation or food-supply was arranged 
for, or medical conveniences to my knowledge. 
There were very few people on each work and 
they all dispersed to their villages each evening. 

23. Admission to works was free to all. There 
were no tickets issued. No distance test was 
insisted on nor was residence on works made 
compulsory. 


21. Applicants for relief in 1897 came 10 
miles, but they did not return home each day, 
but resided in neighbouring villages. They 
return home as a rule if the distance is not 
above 6 miles. 

2-5. In 1900 the PubUo Works officers were 
subordinate to the Collector only in all but pro- 
fessional matters. The Collector, of course, 
notified where a test work was to be started, 
but the Public Works subordinates fixed the 
tasks according to the tables issued to them and 
these tasks were cheeked by the Sub-Division 
officer and Executive Engineer, and corrections 
made, if necessary. If an alteration was neces- 
sary in a classification of soil not provided for 
in the tables, then the Executive Engineer 
would make it pending approval of the Collec- 
tor. For instance the tables allow rates for 
gravel, pre.sumably for hard gravel, but on one 
work the gravel was so soft and the tasks so 
easy that the numbers rose rapidly. They as 
quickly fell when the proper elas-mcation .was 
given by the Executive Engineer and the 
approval of the Colleotor was obtained subse- 
quently. In my opinion the Colleotor should 
have nothing to say to the classification. AU the 
works were practically -under the direction of 
the Colleotor, the Public Works Department 
was independent, in nothing, for though over- 
seers fixed the tasks, there was nothing to 
prevent the CoUeotor altering them. 

26. Tliere was no Civil officer for each work. 
The Colleotor assumed direct control of all. 


27. There was nothing to prevent the Col- 
leotor making a change in the tasks. " 
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Questions. 

28. How were the gangs of labourers con- 
stituted, and what was the sire of the gangs ? 
Were arrangements made to seome village or 
family gangs, so far as possible, and with what 
success ? ' 


29. What classification of labourers, and 
what wage scale was adopted, and how does it 
compare with the classification and wage scale 
of paragraph 445 of the report of the i'amine 
Commission of 1898 ? How far did experience 
justify departure from the latter — 

(а) from the administrative point of 

view ? 

(б) from the point of view of economy ? 

30-31. • • . 

32. Did your experience lead yon to aggee 
with the Famine Commission of 1898 that a 
system of payment by results was ■unsuited to 
conditions of acute distress or actual famine ? 
or do you consider that, if started in time, relief 
can be adequately afforded in oases of severe 
famine by worts eonduoted throughout on a 
system of payment by results ? 


33. • * * 

34. Did. yonr experience lead yon to believe 
that the scale of wages adopted was adequate, 
inadequate, or unduly liberal ? What, in your 
experience, was its effect upon the condition of 
the workers ? Was there any evidence that the 
workers saved upon their earnings ? Did 
copper coin return freely to the banias on the 
works P Please give reasons for your opinion. 

35 • • • 

36. Does your experienoe lead you to consider 
that the minimum wage is too high, and that 
fiuihg for short work should be continued down 
to the penal wage or to something between the 
penal and minimum wage ? 


87. Was the minimum wage allowed al the 
outset ; if not, was there a penal wage, and was 
there a tendency to fine down to it P Did the 
penal wage anywhere become the wage generally 
earned ? if it did, to what do you attribute the 
fact, and what were its effects ? 

38. How often was payment made ; daily 
or weekly or at what other interval P If weekly, 
did your experience lead you to think more 
frequent payment desirable and practicable ? 

39. * * • 

40. To whom was payment made ? to the 
individual or to the head of the gang ? Which 
method did' your experience lead you to prefer ? 


» » % 


Answer*. 

28. The workers were allowed to form their 
own gangs as a rule, each village by itself, and 
this answered well. They chose their own head- 
man. The numbers in gangs varied from 27 
to 1J2. There was - no trouble whatever 
occasioned by allowing workers to form their 
own gangs. 

29. See reply to paragraph 16 supra as to 
o’assification and wages. The three classes 
were found quite sufficient for the test works. 


30—31. • • • 

32 In my opinion the system of payment by- 
results, if works are started in time and there is 
a sufficiency of them, is suited to a condition of 
actuol famine, but the difficulty seems to be to 
start in time and to have a sufficient number of 
works. AU large works under the Public 
Works Department should be worked on the 
result system, village relief and small works 
being left to the Revenue Department to work 
on a eonbination of the result and the gratui- 
tous systems, the former -with favourable rates. 

33. • • * * 

34. I think the scale of wages adopted was 
fair — see paragraph 8. In 1897 1 was informed 
toddy sellers set up their shops near relief works, 
but I beard of none in 1900. 


35 • * • 

35. I do not believe in the minimum wage, 
but on payment on results. If a person cannot 
earn the fuU wage on account of physical weak- 
ness, then he should be tranrferred to the 
Revenue works, but if he can work, that is, is 
physically fit, he should get nothing imless he 
does work. The minimum wage is calculated 
just to keep life in one — and many are quite 
satisfied with that. 

37. Only payment on results in 1900. Ho 
minimum or penal wage. 


38. Sometimes daily but generally twice a 
week. On first starting, daily payments may 
be necessary, but after a month or so, twice a 
week will be sufficient. 

39. * • • 

40. To the head of the gang on the inter- 
mediate works, and to each individual on the 
task works. I prefer the former method, for 
when all of one gang belong to the same -village 
and they chose their headman it seems such 
useless labour to proceed to pay indmdually, 

41. . . • 


41 . 
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'Qucetiong. 

42'. If a system of Jaymont by results was 
in force, was it one of the systeiAs deseribod in 
fiaragraph's 208 to 212 6f the ropoit of the 
namme Commission of 1898, or in what respects 
did it differ from theto ? 


43. What was the maximum wage, and what 
arrangements were made for the relief of 
children; or for tho relief of weakly persons 
capable of some work ? Did tho arrangemonta 
for the latter take the form of task work with a 
minimum wage, or piece-work at favourable 
rates, and which in your experience is pre* 
ferablo ? 

44. Were oontraotors employed at any sfago 
of the famine ? 


■ 45. ... 

46. Under whoso orders was tho prices scale 
for the calculation of tho wages fixed P On 
what grains was it based ? Wore small varia- 
tions M prices noglcotod P 


47. Please trace distinctly the various stops 
adopted in opening a relief work, admitting and 
classifying labourers, providing for depondenls, 
providitig tools and plant, marking out work 
and measuring it up, paying wages,- imposing 
'fines, conserving the water-supply and arranging 
.for hospital req[uirements. 


Answers. 

42. Intermediate system as explained by the 
Collector in his memorandum. (Copy enclosed# 
Appendix D.) In paragraph 208 of the Beport 
of tho-Indian Famine of 1«98, it is stated that 
nominal rolls of all workers and dependents wore 
necessary. None were kept hero m 1900, on the 
intermediate works. Tho gangs were simply 
numbered and tho work done by each was 
measured daily or at frequent intervals. 

43. Tho maximum wago was that given 
in tho tables circulated by tho Board of 
Bevenuo, (Copies enclosed, Appendix E.) 


44. No contraofors were employed. 

No muster rolls were kept on the intermediate 
system, but oji tho task work. Wliat necessitated 
the different procedure I do not know. There 
seems to bo no stock of roll forms for use on 
famine. 

45. ... 

46. The Tabsildar intimated the price of the 
grain, generally “ .Tonna, ” which is the staple 
grain of tho district, to the Overseers, and these 
fixed the rates of wa^s acoording to a tablo 
issued by tho Board of JBevenue. 

47. Tho OoUeotor decides where to start a 
foliof work ; in some cases tho Executive Engineer 
received notice in ample time and bo was able 
to have tools carted and stored in tho nearest 
■village and to arrange for a subordinate. In 
other cases very short notice was given. There 
"Was no difficulty generally about tbo tools, but 
there was a difficulty about a subordinate, for 
the Superintending Engineer had to bo tcle- 
graped to, and ho, it is presumed, tolograpbod 
to tho Chief Engineer, and in about 10 or 14 
days’ time tho subordinate would arrive. With 
Subordinate and tools and workers ready it is 
easy to number off the gangs and to sot them 
to work. Labourers w'ore classified ns explained 
above and tho numbers in Oaob gang noted 
and their task for tho day caloulntcm, and the 
Work sot out on tho ground. Hcmbers from 
one or two gangs would be set apart for bringing 
Water, and these would bo paid tho wages 
according to tho scale. Tho pits excavated or 
tho stacks of metal could bo marked with tho 
number of tho gang ; thus each gang’s work 
would bo kept separate. With a subordinate 
who understood his work it was quite a simple 
matter to check tho measurements, oven for a 
week back. In tho evening tho pits would bo 
measured and wages calculatod and payments 

■ made by tho subordinate,- receipts being taken 
on hand receipt forms No. 1 6. Tho number on 
any individual work was so small that no 
TOcoial hospital arrangemonta were necessary. 
There was no fining. 
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Gaosbonn. An»werf, 

Under whoBo orders -wero tasks and wages 48. See para 25, 
stiffened or relaxed, i.e , tie Collector, the 
Commissioner, the Famine Commissioner or the 
Local Government ? Hod the Collector or 
the Commissioner power to issue orders indepen- 
dently or had he to refer to higher authority ? 

If be acted in anticipation of sanction, was ho 
often overruled ? 


49 to 51. 

52 to 59. 

60 to 86. 


‘ 49 to 51. ^ 

Small Village Woeks. 

* 52 to 59. There were no small village worts 

under the Public Works Department. 

Special Heliep. 

60 to 86. Special relief, gratuitous relief 
and suspensions and remissions of Revenue do 
not appertain to Public Works Department. 


Gekekal. 


87. If the number of persons in receipt of 
relief in your district nt any time exceeded 15 
per cent, of the population affected, please state 
briefly the reason for it. 

88 to 89. * • • 

90. In your experience wore people more 
ready to eomo on relief than in former famines, 
and, if so, to what is this readiness attributable ? 


91. » • ' . 

92. Do you consider tbot the tests of the 
Code are sufficient to prevent persons not in 
need of relief from seeking it ? 

The other questions (No. 93 to end) seem 
ihe few test works started in 1900. 


87. The highest number on the works in 
1900 at any one time was only 8,942, while the 
population is 817,811. 

88 to 89. • • * 

90. People flocked readily at first, but the 
numbers soon fell off when they realized they 
had to work. Their general complaint was 
that while in 1897 they were fed, in 1900 they 
had to work, and they objected to the change. 

91 . • • » 

92. I consider the rates of wages paid in 
1900 to be neither too high nor too low. 

) apply more to regulor famine works and not to 


22nd February 1901. 


(Signed) J. C. JOHNSTON, 

Executive Engineer. 


APPENDIX A. 


Ktjrnool Division. 


Statement sboiving the number of Test Works opened in the 3rd Circle with dates of opening 

and closure. 



DiviBioDB. 

Naino ot -work. 

Date of opening. 

Bate of closure. 

1 

Kurnool • . 

Betamchoria-Kalwa Hoad 

9th IfaTch 1900 . . 

2nd Angnat 1900. 

2 

Po. 

Combum Tbobapally Koad, Combum Bootion . . 

20tli }t »i •• 

16th July „ 

3 

Do. 

BotaBiclierlfi-KftgalacbcTuvu ,, •* 

2lBt j} • 

25th April 

4 

Po. 


2Gtb it • * 

29th May „ 

5 

Po. 

Panyam Tank 

3rd April „ ,. 

” 

6 

Po. .. 

Yamulapad Tank •• •• •* 

3rd 

lytii 

7 

po. . . 

Chotlamallaparam Tatik ,♦ ,* •• •• 

9th. )} )) • * 

Slit 1, ,, 


Po. 


J Ulh ff } f * * 

30th June ,, 

0 

po. 

Budweed Tank *• •• •• •« 

loth ,, ,1 .• 

10th 'July 

10 

Po. 

ICaknuavaram Tank of Mettflpally •• •• 

1 itti iTay II • . 

29th „ . 

IV 

Po« «. 

Markapnr Tank . . . . 

16th ti If « • 

11th Aug. „ 

12 

po. 

ICcddioherla Tank 

3Uth It ft •• 

2Cth July ,, 

13 

po. 

Kumool-Bollnry Koad .. 

30th Jnne „ ,. 

24th 

14 

po. 

Aknma)ln>Koilkuntla Boad •• «. 

24th July ,, ,. 

13th Aug, ,, 

15 

po. • * 


3rd »t tt « « 

26th July ,, 


2 }» 
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APPENDIX B. 

MEMOBANDTJM ON OEETATN IMPORTANT POINTS IN CONNECTION WITH 
the intermediate and TASK-WORK SYSTEMS. 


I. In the Intermediate system, 

(1) Waffcs arc paid aooording to the results in conformity with tho rates given in Board’s 

Proceedings, No. 208, dated 14th May 1900, as amended by Board’s Proceedings, 
No. 246, dated 31at May 1900. These rates are exhibited in enclosure 1. 

(2) Payments are made to tho headman of each gang of tho labourers and tho wages are 

irrespeotivo of tho class or ago of tho workers and are entirely dependant on tho 
quantity of work turned out. 

(2) Tho sohcdulo of rates referred to in paragraph (1) above is so framed that if a digger 
and two carriers turn out tho maximum amount of professional work, they would bo 
able to cam not only tho money value of tho grain suflioient to maintain themselves, 
but also enough for tho subsistenoo of an adult dependant and a non-working child. 
The full professional task is ono-third more than tho ordinary famine task in tho 
ease of earth- work. For example : if a digger and two carriers do 160 onbio foot of 
medium earth, they can earn X i X 16 annas or annas when grain sells 12 
seers per rupee, and with tho total wages 3_84 tolas of grain can bo bought which 
will bo about suffioiont for tho family as detailed below : — 

One digger ... ... ... ... 65 

Two carriers ... ... ... 150 (75 each) 

One adult dependant ... ••• • • • • 60 

One non-working child ... ... 30 

Total ... 335 

Add I or rest day allowance ... 48 

Total ... 383 


IP. In the tasl-ieorlt system, 

(1) Certain tasks are prescribed tor tho workers who arc divided into throe classes. 

Class i — ^All strong and healthy adult males. 

Class ii — The old and tho more feeble men, immature youths ,who have completed 
their 14th year and all women. 

Class iii— All working children who have completed their eighth year but not their 

I4th. 

(2) The tasks prescribed arc those contained in Government Order, No. 215, dated 10th 

March 1900, communicated ayith Board’s Proceedings, No. 137, dated 2nd April 
1900. Those for metal breaking which is the kind of work at present taken for tho 
comparative trial of the two systems are given in Enclosure 2, 

(3) So long as the works are carried out as test worl-s, tho payments are to bo strictly 

proportionate to the work turned out no regard being paid to any minimum. If 
the tasks prescribed are fully done, tho wages contained in Board’s Proceedings, 
No. 243, dated 3Wh May 1900, and given iu enclosure 3 to this memorandum 
sho^d be paid. Those rates should not bo exceeded; but if the fulf task is not ' 
performed proportionate deduction should be made. 

(4) Payments should bo made to the w'orkers direct and tho whole earnings of a gang 

should not bo paid m a lump to one person as under the iatormediato systom. 



S3 


/ 


(5) When, however, works on the task-work system are converted into Relief ‘ioorlig,i)iQ 
labourers should notdro paid wages below the minima which have heen fixed by 
Sircar and which are given in enclosure 4, unless the short work done is due to 
deliberate contumacy, in which case the gang may be fined to such an extent as to 
reduce the wage to the penal rates which are also given in the same enclosure. 
Pining beyond the minimum wage should be exceptional and should not bo resorted 
to without my sanction. No fines should be imposed on such relief workers when 
the deficiency in the task performed is one-eighth or less. Pines should be inflicted 
in accordance with the scale given in Enclosure 5. 

The following illustration is given with reference to what has been stated above. 

Suppose a gang employed on metal breaking consists of 20 men, 30 women and 10 children 
and grain sells at 14 seers per rupee. Under the task-work system, the task which the gang 
should do should be explained to it before work is commenced. The lead being 25 yards, the 
task to bo done by the gang is 20 x 6‘21 -f 30 X 4'14 -f 10 X 2-07 or 269-1 cubic feet. If the 
gang does the full work, it will earn 20 x ]A-f-30x 1-f-lO x|^or 62i annas. The gang 
should not, of course, be paid more, oven if it did more work. Under the Intermediate system, 
the gang would, for the same amount of work, earn x 27 or 72-9 annas. Deducting 4 of 
this amount being the rest day allowance included therein, the wage earned for the day for the 
work is 72-9 X or 62^ annas. 

2. It will thus be seen that there is no difference between the earnings under the two systems, 
if the gangs are suitably formed and if the ordinary amount of work is performed by the coolies , 
in both the eases. It should, however, be noted that, under the intermediate system, it is 
permissible for the labourers to do a little more work up to the maximum of 7-5, 5 and 2-5 cubio 
feet per worker of the i, ii and iii classes, respectively, and claim the wages therefor. "Whereas 
under the task-work system, this is not the case. The latter, however, is advantageous to gangs 
where women and children are unduly numerous. For example : Suppose a gang consists of 10 
men, 30 women and 40 children, the task to be done by it is also 269-1. The wages amount to 
10 X 1^4-30 xl-f-40x ^or72 annas; whereas according to the intermediate system, the 
earnings are the same as before, viz., 62| annas. Further, when task works are converted into 
Relief icorks, the ineffieient workers have the advantage of the minimum wages which those 
employed on works carried out under the intermediate have not. 

3. The work that is being carried out at Botamcherla on the task-work system is a Tesl work. 

KtTENooL, Coi.lector’s Office, MUHAMMAD RAZA KHAN, 

Dated 2l8t June 1900. Collector. 


Enci.osuke No. 1. 


Table of rales for meial-hreaking on the Intermediate peice-ieork system. 




When lead docs not exceed 25 yards. 









Extra rate 
per 100 cubio 
feet of stone 
for every 
lOO yards of 
lead. 



Grain at aeers 
per rupee. 

Bate per 100 oubio feet 
of stone. 

One anna will be paid 
for bIouo. 




Easy 
to break. 

Hard 
to break. 

Easy 
to break. 

Hard 
to break. 



14 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

ns. X. 

1 11 

1 15 

2 2 

2 5 

2 9 

2 15 

ns. A. 

2 5 

2 11 

2 15 

3 3 

3 9 

4 0 

r. FT. 

37 

8'2 

2-9 

2-7 

2-4 

2-1 

0. FT. 

2-7 

2-3 

2-1 

20 

1-8 

1-0- 

BS. A. 

0 3 

0 3 

0 3 

0 4 

0 4 

0 6 - 



KOTE.— The maximum amount of work that will be paid for will, with a le.ad of 25 yards, be for— 

Stone onay to break, Stone hard to break, 
cable feet. cubic fo'it. 


Claee I: Workers 

„ •• •• 

„ III. „ - 

or 20'ier cent, moro Uian the appropriate task for oaoh class. 


7-5 
6 0 - 
2-5 


6-25 

3-5 

1-75 
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Talk o/raics for earth icorlc on the Intermediate pcke-icorh bystem. 


Grain at seers per mpee. 

j Kale per 1,000 culiio feet of 

One anna will ho paid for 

Band, 

Soft 

earth. 

1 

Medium 

earth. 

Hard 

earth. 


Band. 

Soft 

earth. 

Medium] 
oarth. I 

irard 

earth. 

j OraTcl, 

1 

1 

HH 


1 

ns, it. 

KB. 

1 

1 na. 

A. 

1 C. TT, 

C. TT, 

1 

C. TT. 

C. TT. 

C. TT, 

14 i 

■bM 

1 11 

2 2 

2 14 

1 4 

4 

43-5 


2fe4 


14-7 

13 

^■Bl 

1 13 

2 6 

1 3 1 

4 

10 

40-0 

B IB 

27-0 


13-5 

12 1 

1 11 

2 0 

2 8 

( 3 6 

6 

0 

870 


25-0 

BiPI 

12-5 

n 1 

] 13 

2 8 

2 1-2 

■ul 

5 

7 


28-0 

22 7 


11-5 

io ' 

2 0 

2 G 

3 0 

Kfa 

0 

0 

31-3 

2G-3 

20-8 

16-C 

10-4 

9 

2 3 

2 11 

3 6 

4 7 

c 

10 

28-0 


18-9 

' 14-1 

9-4 

8 

1 

2 8 

i 

3 0 

3 12 

6 0 

7 

8 

2&0 

20 8 

16-G 

12-6 

8-3 


Kote.— ( 1) The rates allowed for a lead of 25 yards and a lift of 2 yards. Tlio extra rate for every additional 10 
yards lead or one yard lift tlionld be when giain is sold at — 


A. r. 


Twelve seers 
Eleven 
Ten . . 

Nino 

Eight 


3 0 

3 6 
^39 

4 2 
4 8 


(2. Watering, tamping and sectioning the carthworl;, if done, should ho paid for extra according to the 
schedule rates of the district. 


(3) The maximum amount of work that will ho paid for will bo— 


C. FT. 

fBand 240 

I Soft earth 200 

Eor ^ach digger .. .. .. •, Medium earth .. .. .. 160 

I Hard earth ,. ,, ,. .. 120 

(.Gravel 80 


Ekclosuke No. 2, 


Task table for metal breaking. 
Class 11=3 in. 


Lead in 
yards. 


Olo 10 
28 
80 
100 
200 
300 
400 
600 
600 
700 
800 
900 
1000 
1200 
1400 
1600 
1800 
2000 
■2300 
2600 
2900' 
3200 
3000 
4000 
4800 
8000 


Easy to break, cubic feet. 


Class I. 


Class TI. 


Class HI. 


Hurd to break, cubio feet.] 


Class I. Class II. Class III, 


7-60 


6-C3 
6-21 
6-06 
6-77 
5-29 
4-84 
4-o3 
4-J8 
3-99 
3'75 
3-49 
3-33 
3T6 

2- 82 

2-69 

2-40 

2-26 
2-14 

1-87 

1-74 

1-60 

1-41 

1-23 
1-20 
1T4 
1-05 


2-60 


4-22 

4-14 

4-04 

3-86 

3-53 

3-23 

3-02 

2-79 

2-03 

2-80 

2-33 

2-22 

2-n 

1-88 

1-73 

1-60 

1-61 

1-43 

1-26 

1-16 

100 

0-94 

0-83 

0-80 

0-76 

0-70 


211 
2-07 
2-02 

1-92 

1-70 

1-61 

1-61 

1-39 
1-33 
1-26 
1-16 
1-11 
1-06 
0 94 
0-86 
0-80 
0-76 
0-71 
0-G2 
0-68 
0-63 
0-47 
0-41 
0-40 
0-38 
0-35 


6-28 


4-66 

4-6 

4-6 

4-33 

4-08 

3-82 

3-60 

3-37 

3-26 

3-09 

2-91 

2-80 

2-70 

2-40 

2'20 

2-10 

2'0l 

1-90 

1-69 

1-67 

1-50 

1-30 

1-17 

1-05 

1-05 

0-07 


3-D 


3-10 

3- 

3- 

2-89 
2-70 

2-55 

2-40 

2-25 

2-17 

2-OG 
1-94 
1-37 
1-80 
I'GO 
1-61 
1-40 
1-34 
1-27 
1-13 
1-05 
1-00 
0-87 
0-78 
0-70 
0 70 
0-66 


"1-7 6 


,1-56 

1-6 

1-S 

1-44 

1-36 

1-27 

1-20 

1-12 

1-08 

1-03 

0-97 

0-93 

0-90 

0-80 

0-75 

0-70 

0-G7 

0-63 

0-56 

0-52 

0-50 

0-43 

0-39 

0-35 

0-36 

0-32 


This is the task performed by eaeh class of worker wlti the stene is stacked at his or her si^ 
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Ekclosdre No, 3. 



Bnclosube No. 4. 


Special 

' I riggers 
II Carriers 
III Children 


Class ol -workers. 


Ordinary -wage in 
tolas. 


Minimnm and 
rest day wage 
in totals. 


Penal wage 
in tolas 


Dependant’s 
allowances in 
tolas. 


To eicecd that of 
class I by a constant 
difference. 

95 

76 

60 


60 

60 

60 

40 


45 

46 
45 
30 


Depekdants ANn Othebb. 


IT Adults 
V Children 


60 

} to f of the allow- 
ance for adnlte 
acc-'i! ng to ago 
an ' ro'[airomonte. 


22 



8C 


Enclosohr No. 5. 

(Vido JB.P., No. 201, dated Qih Jane 1000). 

Statement showing tho scalo of linos to ho imposed on roliof worhore for short work. 


■Whea the toll vogo is 

Thn lino for short work when tho shortage is 

Ono-fonrth 
to ono-oighth 

Tlnlf to one* 
fourth 

Three-fonrths 
to half 

More thin 
Uireo.toatths 

Will ho 
ouo-foorllu 

Wm ho half. 

Will ho 
fhroo-fouiths. 

Will ho 
tho whole 
wago. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

rxcB. 

. rics* 

ricB. 

ricp. 

T'icr, 

2 


1 

1 

2 

3 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

s 

•i 

G 

1 

2 

3 

6 

6 

1 

3 

4 

6 

7 

1 

3 

6 

7 

8 

2 

4 

C 

8 

9 

2 

4 

c 

9 

10 ‘ 

2 

6 

7 

ID 

11 

2 

C 

8 

It 

12 

3 

6 

D 

12 

13 

3 

C 

0 

13 

14 

3 

7 

10 

14 

16 

3 

7 

11 

15 

16 

4 

s 

12 

16 

17 

4 

8 

12 

17 

IS 

4 

9 

13 

18 

19 

4 

0 

14 

19 

20 

6 

10 

16 ' 

20 

21 

5 

10 

15 

21 

22 

6 

11 

16 

22 

23 

5 

11 

17 

23 

24 

6 

12 

18 

24 

25 

G 

12 

18 

25 

26 

6 

13 

10 

26 

27 

C 

13 

20 

27 

28 

7 

14 

21 

28 

20 

7 

14 

21 

29 

30 

7 

16 

22 

30 


APPENDIX 0. 

FAMINE TASK TABLES. 

Classification. 

Relief TForJcers will he divided into tho following olnsses : — 

Special Class includes all persons in responsible positions, or with special qualiCcations 
who are paid a uniform wage exceeding hy a constant dilferonco that allowed to workers in Class 
I. This class inolndos quarry men, well-sinkers, &o. It docs not include persons who are paid a 
monthly wage or a daily wage not in proportion to that of Class I. 

Workers — Class I or Digger Glass includes all able-bodied male labourers who aro capable of 
performing a task not less'than 75 per cent, of that usually required from an able-bodied labourer 
on ordinary works. 

Class II or the carrier class includes all adult female labourers, and those male labourers 
who are not capable of performing tho task of Class I, i.c., all women and girls, boys from 12 to 
16, and old men. 

Class III includes all working children below 12 and over 8 years of ago who are capable 
of doing work. 

Size op Gangs. 

r 

For earthwork it will generally be advisable to have gangs of from 20 to 30 workers inolnding 
5 to 6 diggers, but families and village parties must bo kept together. 

_ For metal breaking tho gang should be never more than 100. 
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Eakthwoiik. 


Classes of Soil. — ^For all purposes of famiuo relief sells may te divided into — 

(1) ' Sand. 

(‘•2) Soft earth, i.e., loose earth, sandy loam. 

(3) Medium earth, i.e., wet clay, soft gravel, red loam. 

(4) Sard earth, ie., hard red loam, dry stiff clay. 

(5) Sard gravel. 

The e.vcayatiou of soft rook and hard rock is not suitable work for famine relief workers, and 
will, if mot with, be given to the special class of workers on the wage of their class or on piece- 
work at suitable rates. 

Class 1 or Diggers' Task. — The following will be the diggers’ task per working day in cubic 
feet : — 


(1) Sand 

(2) Soft earth 

(3) ifedium earth 

(4) Hard earth ... 

(5) Hard gravel ... 


c. FT. 
180 
l.oO 
120 
90 
60 


Drqporlion of Fillers and JTelpcrs. — ^The first two soils will generally require a ‘Helper’ to 
assist the Digger. The last throe soils will require a ‘ Filler ’ to assist the Digger, to break up 
clods, fill the Baskets and take his turn at digging. 

A Filler wull be classed as a digger or Class I. 

A Helper will be classed as a carrier or Class TI and will generally be a boy of from 12 
to 16. 

The following table gives the proper proportions of Diggers, Helpers and Fillers : — 



Ko. 

Soil. 

(Jliiss I 
Digger. 

Class I 

J Filler. 

ClaES II 
Helper. 

\ 

Remarks. 



■ 

Sand . . . . . . . . 

1 

m. 

1 ^ 





Soft oarth 

1 

s,t. 

1 





JTodiam earth 

1 

1 

mi. 

Working 








altomiitely. 




Hard earth 

2 

1 

mi. 

Do. 



6 

Hard gravel 

3 

1 

. 

mi. 

Do. 



earners' Task or number of carriers required per company of diggers for different soils, leads and 
lifts. — The diggers’ task being fixed, the question to be solved is to find the minimum number of 
carriers required for different leads and lifts for a set of diggers who are set to do a task of a 
certain number of oubio feet per diem. 

The following formula suggested by Mr. Higham has been adopted, viz. : — 

D = The diggers’ daily task, or quantity of earth to be removed in one day by N" carriers 
in cubic feet. 

B = “ Reduced Lead ” through which the earth has to be carried in feet. 

V = Total vertical lift in feet. 

H = Total horizontal lead in foot. 

0 = The measure of the task of an individual carrier. 

N" = Number of carriers required. 


Then— 


E = [72 -k H + 12 (V-3)]. 

= 3G + H-fl2V. 

Provided that V is never to bo taken os less than 3 feet. 


D E = N C. 

N C = D (36 + H -k 12 V). 
N _ D (36 -k H -k 12 V) 


“ Reduced Lead ” is considered as including three separate factors — . 

(1) The initial effort. j (3) .The vortical lift. 

(2) The horizontal load. j , . 
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The initial effort is chiefly the time lost in each trip the carrier in waiting to rocoiro the 
basket from the filler and the ’energy exercised in lifting the basket to the bead and stepping ont 
of the pit. It is assumed that the time and^ energy so lost is equivalent to carrying the load 
throuo-li a horizontal load of 72 feet and also includes a vortical lift of S fcct. 

Every foot in excess of 3 feet vortical lift is taken as equal to a horizontal load of 12 feet. 


jfoTjs, For fartUor information 600 {Vppendix I to Ueport on tho ilaniigcrnent of rnmint,' TlriUcf Worl:f<, byMr. T. 

c.i.k. 

0 The measure of the task of an individual carrier i.s taken ns 10,000 on the assumption 
that a basket contains generally 4 cubic foot of earth, and a carrier walks about ITo miles in a 
working day, half the time with an empty basket. 

Tablet! of Carriers . — The following tables of carriers show the number of carriers required 
per digger for different leads and lifts and in different soils. If there should bo an excess of 
diggirs, superfluous diggers may. bo employed in carrying, without trajisfer to a lower class, 
provided they do the ta.‘-k of 1 1- carriers. Conversely when rr;mr;v) are in excess, some of the 
more capable may bo employed as diggers and given j or I n digger’s task, still receiving class II 
wages, or they may bo employed in breaking clods, carrying water or other duties incidotitnl to 
earthwork on a large scale. 

JJ^orhing Ghildrcn or Class III are oonsidored n.s equal to ^ a carrier. 

The tables are worked out for lends in j'nrds (or paces) ns being most convoniont, and lifts 
for every 3 foot or 1 yard. 

To find the number of eatriers for any lead and lifl ml shoirn in the table. 

Mr. lligbam’s formula may be used or Ibo immbor of carriers may bo interpolated by the 
table of difterenooB given below eaob table. 

Buie . — To find the number of carriers required for any number of diggers for nnv lend and 
lift shown in the tables, multipl 3 ' the number of diggers by the number in the table, and Into 
the next whole number. 

Example. — (1) Require the minimum number of carriers for gang of 15 diggers. 

Soil, medium earth. 

Load 100 yards ; lift 12 feet. 

See Table III— 

Tusk for 15 diggers = 15 X 120 = 1,800 o. ft. 

Number of fillers = 15 class I. 

Number of carriers = 15 x 5'TO = 86’4 or 87 class II. 

(2) As above, load 000 yards; lift 20 feet. 

Lca'l 000 yards \ 

Lift 21 feet J 
Difference 50 yards 
-f Do. 10 „ 


— Diflorenco 1 foot 


15 


... 25-06 

... 1-80 
•30 

27-22 

... 0-144 

27-070 




ui ciimerff, 


say, 400 

The tables have been ^’orked out to leads of 1 ,000 yards and lifts of 42 feel ; but tbev can bo 
very easily extended by the tables of differcnoes to any load and lilt required Take for 
instance — ^ 

3,000 yards lead 60 feet lift ... Medium earth III. 

Difference for 1 00 yards 

„ 1,000 „ : 

2,000 „ 

Difference for 3 feel lift 

Tabular No. 

] ,000 yards lead \ 

42 feet lift j 
Add for 2,000 jmrds lead 
„ 18 feet lift 


3-00 

30-00 

72-00 




0-432 




2-592 




• •• 


• • • 

... 42-48 




... 72-00 


... 

• •• 

2-592 


By Higham’s formula. 

jq- _ »20 (36+3X3, 0004-12x60) 

~ 10,000 


117-0720 


117-072 carriers per 
digger. 


B9 


I. — TxitfiK of tto immber of carriora required for one digger in SAND. 


23 



90 


I. — Tahle of tho number of carriers 


[A diggor’B daily taslt = 180 c.lt. ; one holpet 



II. — Ta BEK of carriers required for 


[A digger’s daily task =150 o.lt. ; one helper 



Difforenoo Lead 10 yards = 0 46 Lilt 3 foot = 0-54 

.. 50 „ =2-26 „ 2 „ =0-30 

„ 100 „ =4-60 „ 1 fool =0-18 
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( 


required for one digger in S^ND. 

or class T1 to "be allowed for each digger.] 


yards. 


200 

260 

300 

360 

400 

450 

600 

600 

700 

800 

900 

1,000. 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

- 23 

24 

12-10 

14-80 

17 -.50 

20-20 


25-60 

28-30 

33-70 

39-10 

44-60 

49-90 

65-3 

V2*7o 

lo*4o 

18-15 

20 85 


26-25 

98-95 

34-35 

89-76 

45-16 

60-66 

55'95 

13-40 

16-10 

18-80 

21-50 


26-90 

29-60 

35 

0-40 

46-80 

61-20 

66-60 


16-74 

19-^4 

22-14 

V4‘84 

27-64 

30-24 

36-64 

41 04 

46-44 

61-84 

67-24 


17-39 

20-09 

22-79 

26-49 

28-;9 

30-89 

36-29 

41-69 

47-09 

62-49 

67 89 

16-34 

18-04 

20-74 

23-44 

-26-14 

28-84 

31-54 

36-94 

42-34 

47-74 

53-14 

68-64 

16-99 

18-68 

21-39 

26-09 

26-79 

29-49 

32-19 

37-69 

42-99 

48-39 

63-79 

69-19 

lC-64 

19-34 

22-04 

24-74 

27-44 

30-14 

3-2-84 

38-24 

43-64 

49-04 

64-44 

69-84 

17-28 

19-38 

22-68 

25-38 

28-08 

30-78 

33-48 

38-88 

44 28 

49-68 

65-08 

60-48 

17-93 

20-63 

23-33 

26-03 

28-73 

31-43 

34-13 

39-53 

44-93 

60-33 

55'73 

61.13 

18-68 

21-28 

23-98 

26-68 

29-38 

3-2-08 

34-78 

41. -18 

45-68 

60-98 

66-38 

61-78 


21-92 

24-63 

27-33 

30-04 

32-73 

35-43 

40-82 

46-23 

61-63 

67-03 

62-43 


22-67 

25-28 

27-98 

30-68 

33-38 

36-08 

41-48 

46 88 

62-28 

67-68 

63-08 


23-22 

25-92 

28-62 

31-32 

34-02 

36-72 

42-12 

47*52 

62-92 

68-32 

63-72 


one digger in SOFT EARTH. 

or olass II to Le allowed for each digger]. 


10-08 

12-33 


16*83 

19-08 

21-33 

23-68 

28*68 

32*58 

37-08 

41-58 

46-08 

10-6-2 

12-87 


17-37 

19-62 

21-87 

24-12 

28-02 

33-12 

37-62 

42-12 

46-62 

11-16 

13-41 

16-06 

17-91 

20-16 

22-41 

24-66 

29-16 

33-66 

38-16 

42-66 

47-16 

11-70 

13-95 

16-20 

18-46 

20-70 

22-96 

26-20 

29-70 

34-20 

38-70 

43-20 

47-70 


14-49 

10-74 

18-99 

21-24 

23-49 

25-74 

30-24 

34-74 

39-24 

43-74 

48-24 


16-01 

17-23 

19-63 

21-78 

24-03 

26"28 

30-78 

35-28 

39-78 

44-28 

48-78 

13-32 

16-57 

17-82 

20-07 

22-32 

24-57 

26-6-2 

31-32 

36-82 

40-32 

44-82 

49-3'2 

13-80 

16 11 

18-36 

20-61 

22-86 

25-11 

27-36 

31-86 

36-36 

40-86 

46-36 

49-86 

14-40 

10-65 

18-90 

21-16 

23-90 

25-65 

27-90 

32-40 

36-90 

41-40 

46-90 

50-40 

U-94 

17-19 

19-44 

21-69 

23-94 

20-19 

28-44 

32-94 

37-44 

41-94 

46-44 

60-94 

15-41 

17-73 

19-98 

22 2J 

•24-98 

26-73 

28-98 

33-48 

37-98 

42-48 

40-98 

61-48 

10 02 

18-27 

20 5-2 

22-77 

26-02 

27-27 

•29-62 

34*02 

38-62 

43-0-2 

47-52 

62-02 

1G-.56 

18-81 

21-00 

2.3-, 31 

26-66 

27-81 

SO-06 

31-66 


43-66 

48-06 

62-66 

17-10 

19-35 

21-60 

23-85 

•26-10 

28*35 

30-60 

35-10 


44-10 

48-60 

63-10 


for one digger in MEDIUM EARTH. 


one filler per digger.] 


8-06 

9.86 

11-66 


15-26 

17-06 

18-86 

22 4G 

26-06 

29-66 

33-26 

36-86 

8-50 

10-30 

12-10 


15*70 

17-50 

19-30 

22-90 

26-50 

30-10 

33-70 

37-30 

8-93 

10-73 

12 63 


16-13 

17 93 

19-73 

23-33 

26-93 

30-63 

34-13 

37-73 

9-36 

11-16 

12-96 

14-76 

16-60 

18-36 

20-16 

23 70 

27-36 

30 96 

84 66 

38-16 

9-79 

11-69 

13-39 

15-19 

10-99 

18-79 

20 59 

24-19 

27-79 

31<39 

34-99 

38-69 

10-22 

12-02 

13-82 

15-62 

17-42 

19--22 

21-02 

24-62 

28-2-2 

31-82 

36-42 

39-02 

10-60 

12-46 

14-20 

16-06 

17-86 

19-66 

2l-4<- 

25-86 

28-66 

Sz-26 

35 86 

39-46 

11-09 

12 89 

14-09 

16-49 

18 29 

•20-69 

21-8!. 

25 49 

29-09 

32-69 

36-29 

39-89 

11-52 

13-32 

1.5-12 

16-92 

18-72 

20-62 

2-2-32 

2.5-92 

29-.52 

33-12 

36 72 

40-3-2 

11-95 

13-76 

16.65 

17-35 

19-16 

20-96 

22-76 

26-36 

29-96 

33-56 

37 15 

40-76 

12-38 

14- IS 

15-98 

17-78 

19-68 

21-38 

23-18 

26-78 

SO 38 

33-98 

37 68 

41-18 

12-8-2 

14-62 

16-42 

lR-22 

20-0-2 

2182 

2.3-6^2 

27-22 

30-82 

34-42 

38 02 

41-62 

13-26 

16*05 

16-85 

18 65 

20-46 

22 25 

24-05 

•27-65 

31-26 

34-86 

38-45 

42-05 

13-68 

15-48 

17-2S 

19-08 

20-88 

22-68 

24-48 

28-08 

31-68 

36*28 

38-88 

42-48 







































IV, — Table of tlio number of carriers 


[A digger’s daily task =3 


Jjcnd in 


Total U 
feet. 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

GO 

70 

80 

90 

100 

160 

1 

2 



6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

3 

0*92 

1 19 

1-46 

1-73 

2-00 

2-27 

2-64 

2-81 

3-08 

3-35 

4-70 

6 

1*24 


1-78 

2-05 

2-32 

2-69 

2-86 

3-13 

3-40 

3'G/ 

6-02 

9 

1-67 


2-11 

2-38 

2-06 

2-92 

3 19 

3-46 

3*73 

4-00 

6-36 

12 

1-89 

2 16 

2-43 

2-70 

2-07 

3 24 

8-61 

3-78 

4 06 

4-Z2 

6 G, 

16 

2-21 

2-48 

2-75 

3-02 

3 29 

3-66 

3-83 

4-10 

4 37 

4-64 

6-99 

18 

2 64 

2-81 

3 08 

3-35 

3-02 

3-89 

4-10 

4-43 

4-70 

4-97 

6 32 

21 

2-86 

3-! 3 

8-40 

3-67 

3-94 

4-21 

4-48 

4-76 

6-02 

6 29 

6-64 

24 

3-19 

3'4G 

3-73 

3-99 

4-27 

4-64 

4-Pl 

. 6-08 

5-35 

^6 61 

6 97 

27 

3-61 

3-78 

4-05 

4-32 

4-69 

4-66 

n’13 

5 40 

6-67 

6-94 

7-29 

80 

3 S3 

410 

4-37 

4-64 

4-91 

6-18 

6-46 

6 72 

5-90 

6-20 

7-01 

S3 

4-16 

4*43 

4-70 

4-97 

6 24 

6 61 

6-78 

0-05 

6-32 

6-69 

7-94 

36 

4-48 


6-02 

6-29 

6-60 

6-83 

6-10 

6 37 

6-64 

6-91 

8 26 

39 

4-81 

6-08 

6-35 

6 62 

6 89 

6-16 

6-43 

6 70 

6-97 

7-24 

8-89 

42 

6-13 

6-40 

6-67 

6-94 

G*21 

6*48 

6-76 

7 02 

7-29 

7-56 

8-91 


Difference Lead 

II 

ti 


10 yards = 0 27 
ao ,, =1 36 

100 „ = 2-70 


Lift 3 feet = 0-324 
„ 2 „ =0 216 
,, 1 foot =0-108 


V. — Table of the number of carriers required 


[A digger’s daily task = 60 enbio feet ; 


3 

0-61 

0-79 

■! 

m 

1-33 

1-61 

1-69 

■ 1 

2-06 

n 

3-13 

6 


1-01 

HEjI 


1-66 

1-73 

1-91 


2-27 


3-35 

9 


1-22 

1 

1-58 

1-76 

1 94 

2-12 


2-48 


S-56 

12 

1.26 

1-44 

■11 

1-80 

1-98 

2-16 

2-34 


2-70 

!fl 

3-78 

16 

1-47 

1-66 


2-01 

2-19 

2-37 

2*o6 

2-73 

2-91 


3-99 

.18 

1-69 

1-87 

2-05 

2-23 

2-41 

2-69 

2-77 

2-96 

3-18 

8 31 

4-21 

21 

1-91 

2-09 

2-27 

2-46 

2-03 

2-81 

2-99 

3-17 

3-36 

3-53 

4-43 

24 

2-12 

2-30 

2-48 

2-66 

2-84 

8-02 


3-38 

3-60 

3-74 

4-04 

27 

2-34 

2-62 

2-70 

2-88 

8-06 

8-24 

3-42 

3-60 

3-78 

3-96 

4-86 

30 

2-66 

2-73 

2-91 

8-09 

3-27 

3-46 

8-63 

8-81 

3-99 

4-17 

6-07 

33 

2-77 

2-95 

3-13 

3-31 

3-49 

3-67 

3-86 

4-03 

4-21 

4-39 

6-29 

36 

2-99 

3-17 

3-36 

3-63 

3-71 

3-89 


4-26 

4-43 

4-61 

6-61 

89 


3-38 

3-66 

3-74 

3 92 

4-10 

4-28 

4-46 

4-64* 

4-82 

6-72 

42 

8*42 

3-60 

8 78 

3-90 

4-14 

4-32 

1 4-60 

4*68 

4-86 

6-04 

6-04 


Difference Lend 10 yards = 0-18 Lift 3 feet = 0-216 

• I 50 „ = 090 „ 2 „ = 0-144 

„ 100 „ = 1-80 „ 1 foot = 0-078 


— ^TJus table might be exten4ed to 6,000 yards by the table of diCerenoos, 
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required for one digger in HA.E,D EARTH. 


90 cubic feet ; J filler per digger.] 


yards. 


"200 

2S0 

300 

350 

400 

460 

600 

600 

700 

800 

900 

1,000 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17- 



20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

6-06 

7-40 


B !b il 

11-45 

• 

12-80 

14-13 


19-66 

22-25 

24-95 

27-65 

. 6-37 

7-72 


B~iVTI 

11-17 

13-12 

14-47 

17-17 

19-87 

22-67 

26-27 

27-97 

6-70 

8-05 



12-10 

13-46 

14-80 

17-60 

20-20 

22-90 

26-60 

28-30 

7 02 

8-37 


BbTI 

12-42 

13-77 

15-12 

17-82 

20-62 

23-22 

25-92 

28-62 

7-3* 

8-69 

10-04 

si 

12-74 

14-09 

15*44 

18-14 

20-84 

23-64 

26-24 

28-94 

7-67 

9-02 

10-37 

^1 B m 

13-07 

14-42 

16-77 

18-47 

21-17 

23-87 

26-57 

29-27 

7-99 

9-34 

10-09 

12-04 

13-39 

14-74 

16-09 

18-79 

21-49 

24-19 

26-89 

29-59 

8-32 

9-67 

11-02 

12-.17 

13-72 

1.5-07 

16-42 

19-12 

21-82 

24-62 

27-22 

29-92 

8-64 

9-99 

11-34 

12-69 

14-04 

16 39 

10-74 

19-44 

2-2-14 

24-84 

27-54 

30-24 

8-96 

10-31 

11-66 

13-01 

14-36 

15-71 

17-00 

19-76 

22-46 

26-16 

27-86 

30-66 

9'29 

10-64 

11-99 

13-34 

14-09 

16 04 

17-39 

20-09 

22-79 

26-49 

28-19 

30-89 

9-61 

10-96 

12 31 

13-66 

16-01 

16-36 

17-71 

20-41 

23-11 

25 81 

28-61 

31-21 

9-94 

11-29 

12-64 

13-99 

15-34 

16-69 

18-04 

20-74 

23-44 

26-14 

28-84 

81-64 

10-26 

11-61 

1-2-96 

14-31 

13-66 

17-01 

18-36 

21-06 

23-76 

26-46 

29-16 

31-86 


for one digger in HAED GRAVEL. 

i filler per digger.] 


4-03 

4-93 

6-83 

” 

6*73 

7-63 

8-53 

9-43 

11-23 

13-03 

14 83 

16-63 

18-43 

4-26 

6-16 

0-06 

6-96 

7*85 

8-76 

9-66 

11-45 

13-26 


16-86 

18-66 

4-46 

6-36 

6-20 

7-10 

8-06 

8-96 

9-86 

11-66 

13-46 

16-26 

17-00 

18-86 

4-68 

6-68 

6-48 

7-38 

8-28 

9-18 

10-08 

11-88 

13-68 

16-48 

17-28 

19-08 

4-89 

6-79 

6.09 

- 7-69 

8-49 

9-39 

10-29 

12-09 

13-89 

16-69 

17-49 

19-29 

6-11 

6-01 

6-91 

7-81 

8-71 

9-61 

10-61 


, 14-11 

15-91 

17-71 

' 19-15 

5-33 

6*23 

7-13 

8-03 

8 93 

9-83 

10-73 


14-33 

16-13 

17-93 

19-73 

6-64 

6-44 

7-34 

8-24 

9-14 

10-04 

10-94 


14-64 

16-34 

18-14 

19-94 

6-76 

6-60 

7-66 

8 46 

9-36 

10-26 

11-16 

B~3n 

14-76 

16-66 

18 36 

20-16 

6-97 

6-87 

7-77 

8-67 

9-57 

10-47 

11 37 


14-97 

16-77 

18-67 

20-37 

6-19 

7-09 

7-99 

8-89 

9-79 

10-69 


Bun 

16 19 

16-99 

18.79 

20-69 

6-41 

7-31 

8-21 

9-11 

■»EII 

10-91 

BTola 


16-41 

17-21 

19 01 

20-81 

6-62 

7-52 

8-42 

9-32 

10-22 

11-12 



16-62 

17-42 

19-22 

21-02 

6-84 

■7-74 

8-64 

9-64 

10-44 

11-34 


II 

16-84 

17-64 

19-44 

21 24 


24 
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Metal-bee AKi x a . 

\ 


Stones may be divided into two classes , , 

(1) Easy to break.— (2) Hard to break. . , ^ . 

The task will vary with the lead, or the distance the stone has to be earned to the breaker. 
The stone will always be considered as easy to procure. 

Wliere the stone is hard to procure and quarrying is necessary, a separate gang must be put 
on to quarrv the stone and should bo separately tasked as special class or class 1 according to the 
discretion of the officer in charge. The task per class I unit for quarrying will bo from 30 o. ft. 
to 40 c ft. per day according to the nature of the stone. 


Tash Table for Meial-br caking. 


[Class 1= If II = 3 III.] 


Lead in yards. 

Easy to break, c. ft. 

Hard to break, o. 

ft. 

Class I. 

Class 11. 


Class I. 

Class IT. 

Clasa III. 

c 




6 

2-&0 

6-2.5 

3-6 

l-7o* 

0 to 10 . » 



6-33 

4-22 

211 

4-05 

3-10 

1-65 

25 



C-2l 

4-14 

2-07 

4*0 

3 

1-6 

60 .. 



6-06 

4-04 


4-.6 

3 


100 .. 



6-77 

3-86 

1-92 

4-33 

2-89 

1-44 

200 ,, 



6-29 

3-63 

1-76 

4*05 

2 70 

1-35 

800 .. 



4 Si 

3-23 

1-61 

3-8'2 


1-27 

400 .. 



4-63 

3-02 

1-61 

3-60 

2-40 

1-20 

600 .. 



4-18 

2 79 

1-39 

3-37 

2-26 

1-12 

600 .. 



3-09 

2-60 

1-33 

3-2.6 

2-17 

1'08 

700 .. 



3-75 

2-.70 

1-26 

3 09 

2-06 

1-03 

800 .. 



3--I9 

2-33 

1-16 

2-91 

1-91 

0-97 

900 .. 



3-33 

2*22 

1-11 

2-80 

1-87 

053 




3-16 

2'11 

1-05 

2-70 

1-80 

0-90 

1,200 .. 



2 82 

1-88 

0-94 

2-40 

1-60 

0-80 

1,400 .. 



2-59 

1-73 


-2-26 

1-51 

0-75 

1,600 .. 



2-10 

1 60 


2-10 

1-40 

0-70 

1,800 .. 



2-26 

1 61 


2-01 

1-34 

0-67 

2,000 .. 



2-14 

1-43 

0-71 

1-90 

1-27 

0-03 

2,300 .. 



1-87 

1-25 

0-62 

1-69 

1-13 

0-60 

2,600 .. 



1-74 

1-16 

0-68 

1-.57 

I 05 

0’52 

2,000 .. 



1'59 

1-06 

0-53 

1 60 

1-00 

0-,60 

3,200 



1-41 

0-94 

0 47 

1-30 

0-87 

0-43 

3,600 .. 



1-23 

0-83 

0-41 

1-17 

0-78 

0-39 

4,001 



1-20 

0 80 

0-40 

1-05 

0 70 

0-.3.5 

. 4,600 .. 



1-14 

0 76 

0-38 

1-05 

0-70 

0-36 

6,000 



1-05 

0-70 

0 36 

0-97 

- 0'65 

0-3'2 


• The first line shows the task performed hy each class of worker when the stone is stacked ready at his or her side. 


Example . — A gang of 100 workers consists of — 


Class I 




... 20 

„ n 




... 60 

» in 

... ... ... ,,, 

... 

... 20 

Lead 400 yards, stone easy to brenk 





f20 X 4-53 = 90 60. 



Task for gang,= -^ 

60 X 3 02 = 181-20. 




L 20 X 1-61 = 35-20. 




■ 307-00 0 . ft. 




The tables are based in the following hypotheses : — 

A class II worker, i.e., a woman — 

(1) Breaking — can break — 

5 c. ft. metal easy to break, 

3-5 c. ft. metal hard to break, 
when the stone is stacked ready' at her fide. 

r en Collection. ^It is assumed that a class II worker ean carry \ o ft. work at the rato 

Exmnple.— Class II unit j lead 200 yards', stone easy to break. 

Total distance travelled 400 yards. 

Time at 60 yards per minute = 6 66 minutes. 

Add 5 minutes for ooUection = 11-66 minnte.s, total time per trip. 














‘ Number of trips in 7 hours = 36. 

Cnbio feet carried = ■^«- = 12. 
one class II unit carries 12 c. ft. 

. 2-4 class ir unit will' break 12 o. ft. at 5 c. ft. per unit. 

3*4 anits=12 o. ft. 
or 1 unit =3*o3 c. ft. 

Vide Table on page 94. 

The following table gives the number of carrier units of class II required per unit breaker 
plass II. - 

For other classes I and III the same proportion, i.e., 

I =:li- II = 3 III will give numbers for those classes : — 

Ta6/e of Qhss 11 Carriers required per unit Class II Brealcer. 




Carrier per unit brealier. 


Carrier per unit breaker. 



Lead in yards. 



Lead in yards. 






Eisy to 

Hard to 


Easy to 

Hard to 


- 


break. 

break. 


bredk. 

brealc. 



60 

0-24 

0*17 

1,400 

1-89 

1 31 



100 

0-30 

0 21 

1,600 

2-17 

1-51 



200 

0'42 

0-29 

1,800 

2-32 

1-61 



300 

0 - 5 i 

0-38 

2,000 

2. 50 

1-76 



400 

0 65 

0-46 

2, *300 

8 03 

2-13 



600 

0-79 

0*66 

2,600 

3-33 

2-32 



600 

0-88 

0 62 

2,900 

3-86 

2-63 



701 ) 

1 

0-70 

3,*200 

4-35 

3-03 



800 

1-ia 

0-81 

3,600 

6-00 

S -57 



900 

1-26 

0 83 

4,000 

6-00 

3-67 



1,000 

1-37 

0-96 

4,600 

5-55 

8-85 



1,200 

1-67 

1-16 

6,000 

6-26 

4-35 



Bale . — To find the number of carriers required per breaker for any lead, multiply the 
number of breakers by the tabular number and the nearest number gives the carriers required. 
The table is made out for class 11 workers. Class I workers, except in ballast breaking for 
railways, should generally be employed in digging or quarrying. The table, however, can be used 
for classes I and III, thus — 

In reckoning the number of breakers count every class I breaker as l^- and every class III 
breaker at J. 

Take the examples given above — 20, class I ; 60, class II ; 20, class III 

Lead 400 yards — 

Task—Su? 0 . ft. easy to break. 

20 class I = 30 class II. 

60 class II = 60 class II. 

20 class III = 10 class II, 


100 class II. 
Breakers required = 

Carriers required 61 x 0 65 = 39*65 


100 


10 class I and 46 class II to break and rest to carry. 

Spiieading mktal and consolidating with a finishing coat of gravel. 

This is difficult work to task and the Engineering officer must use his discretion in arranging 
the gangs and tasking them. The following is given as an example : — 

It is assumed that the metal and gravel has been stacked along the road side. 

Taking a typical gang as composed of — 

20 men Class I. 

59 adults „ II (women, boys and old men), 

20 children ••• ni. 

Eoad-making may be divided into — 

(1) Picking up the surface 3" deep and sectioning two template, watering and ramming. 

(2) Laying first coat of metal 3” thick and blending It with gravel including watering 
and ramming. 
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(3) Laying second coat of metal 3" tHok after mixing with I" its kulk of gravel, watering 
the same for the second, tkird and fourtk operations 


FinsT operation — ^Picking np, eectioning, watering and ramming. 


Membots of gang. 

Picltaioa. 

Assist head 
cooly with 
lemplftto, 

&C. 

Mamootios 
to draw uj* 
earth 
tides to 
contro. 

1 

Ramming. 

1 Breahing 
clods, 
removing 
largo 
tloiies. 

■Wnloring. 

Total. 

j 


lA 

M 


6 



30 

Claes I .. 




6 

23 

20 

43 

„ 





20 


20 

Ill 

MM 

MMB 

■M 






Second, tkird and fourtk operations— Laying first coat of metal 3", &c. 


Mombers of gang. 

Fill 

baehete. 

Spread 
mofal or 
gravel. 

Ramming. 

Watering. 

1 Carrjing 
metal or 
! gra\ol. 

i 

Breahing 
clods, Ac. 

\ 

Total. 

Class I . . • • 

TT 

6 

6 

20 

20 

ic 

is 

so 

49 

XII - 

• f 

• • 

• * 

• • 

20 

• • 

20 


As in tko fourtk operation, tko quantity of material to ko carried and spread is small, tko 
men and women not required for tkis purpose skould ko placed on carrying water or ramming, 
botk of wkiok operations skould bo moat tkorougkly dono at tkis stage. 

Tko proper task for a gang constituted as above is furlong of 15' road per day for each 
of tke four operations, so tkat a gang skould oompleto furlong in 4 days and 1 furlong in 
24 days. 

Tko task would, tkorefore, bo say, 8 sq. ft. per class HI unit. 


We may accordingly put the task at — 


Class I unit 

II „ 

III „ 


I) 

» 


so FT. 

27 

18 

9 


Tf.B The task per unit is fixed slightly above that wotted oat to allow for fluolaation in nximbera, delays, and for 

portions of work which may have to ho re-done. 


If water has to ko brought from a distance, and tko numbers provided for carrying water 
prove insuffioient, one or more gangs must be put on specially to curry water, to supplement tko 
water of tke road-making gangs. 

Taking the average length of road completed by 1 gang as 100 feet in 4 days, a gang will 
do a furlong in a month ; 8 gangs a milo and 24 gangs 3 miles. Gangs skould be deputed to 
repair tke part of road completed and opened for traffic when it becomes cut np by carts. 

See also Mr. DeWinton’s Circular on Hoad-mahing, No. 69, III Circle, of 7th Angnst 1897. 


Gkavelled Eoads. 


It may ko often necessary to form gravelled roads only. Tke gravel is generally laid 12" 
thick and tko same operations as above will be followed. The second, third and fourtk operations 
bemg to lay successive layers of gravel 4" thick, well water and rain. 

Tke task may be put at per 15' road — 12" thick— 

,,, ^ SQ. FT. 

30 
20 
10 


XJIUKB J- 
11 
ni 
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Head Loads. 


It may often te necessary to carry metal and stack it along the road side, and the following 
tasks of head loads are provided : — 

The recognised cooly load nearly all' over India is 50 Ihs. 

J or 37'5 lbs. say, 35 lbs. ■would be the load of a class 1 -worker — 

2b lbs. the load of a class II worker. 

12 lbs. „ „ in „ 


The load of a class II worker at 75 lbs. per oubio foot of metal or ballast = | euhit foot,, 
which is about the capacity of an ordinary basket 

Molesworth gives the following weights of different materials per oubio foot : — 


Olay ... ■ ... ... ••• 

Sand %•« •«< *•» *** 

Pit sand ... 

Fine sand ••• ••• 

Shingle 


LBS. 

119 

117 

100 

95 

88 


But the same materials, loose as carried in a basket, would not weigh more than 75 lbs. 
per cubic foot. 

Tho head loads will he— 


Class 

>> 


I 

II 

111 


C. Ef. 


3 

i 

1 


Taking 10,000 as tho measure of the duty of a class II worker per day and the leads in 
yards. 

"We got in ft. ' “ cubio feet carried per class II worker per day. After 500 yards, 

the initial lead of 72 ft. has been omitted, as the fraction is very small. Class I workers should 
be employed in filling tho baskets. 


For lifts— 12' lead = 1' lift. 


Table showing cubio feet carried per day for different leads per Glass I, II and III unit. 


Load in yards. 

Coliio feot carried 
by class I unit 
per day. 

Cntio feet carried 
by oIbeb II unit 
per day. 

Oubio feet carried 
by class III unit 
per day. 

100 

30-32 

26-88 

13-44 

200 

22-32 

14-88 

7 44 

300 

16-43 

10-29 

614 

dOO 

n -79 

7-86 

3-93 

fiOO 

10-00 

C 07 

3-33 

COO 

8-34 

6-66 

2-78 

700 

7-14 

4-70 

2-38 

800 

0-25 

4-17 

2-08 

900 

6-56 

8-70 

1-86 

1,000 

4-99 

1-33 

1-66 

1,600 

3-33 

2-22 

Ml 

2,000 

2-60 

1*67 

0-83 

2,600 

1-99 

1-33 

0 66 

3,000. 

1-66 

Ml 

0-66 

3,600 

1-6 

1 

0-5 

4,000 

1-24 

0-83 

0-41 

6,000 

1-00 

0-67 

0-33 , 

6,000 

0-82 

0-65 

0-27 

7,000 

0-72 

0-48 

0-24 

8,000 

0-03 

0-42 

0-21 

9,000 

0-66 

0-37 

0-18 

10,000 

0-49 

0-33 

0-16 


Removing prickly-pear depends on tho thickness of growth. The following tasks are 
suggested : — 


Class 

5 > 


I 

II 

III 


s®. vi'. 
60 
40 
20 
25 


i9 


«•« 
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APPENDIX D. 

CiBCULiB ISSUED BY THE BOAED OP EeVENUE AND COMMUNICATED BY THE CoLLECTOB OP 

Kukkool. 

Famine Test-icorhs on ihc Intermediate Picce-irorh System. 

The essential principle of the intermediate system is that payment is^ made in strict 
aocordanoe with the amount of work turned out, subject to certain maxima specified in the tables 
of rates ; work done in excess of maxima isdll not bo paid for, and no distinction is drawn 
between professional and non-professional workers. 

2. The scale of rates to bo offered will bo notiBcd by the Collector and no addition to, or 
deduction from, this scale may bo made without his sanction, except as provided in the foot-notes 
to the table of rates printed in Board’s Proceedings, No. 30.9, dated 29th Juno 1900. In the 
case of earthwork the officers in the immediate charge of works must exorcise the greatest care in 
olassifying the soil and adjusting the rates according to its condition. In doubtful cases, a rate 
intermediate between those in the tables may be given, for instance, between gravel and hard 
earth ; but suoh rates should bo reported to the Collector for confirmation. 

3. In the formation of gangs the officer in charge must use his own discretion, but, ns far as 
possible, the workers may bo allowed to form their omi gangs, and village parties and family- 
groups should be kept in the same gangs. Caro must bo taken to distribute the incfficients, if not 
very numerous, among the different gangs, but, if they are very numerous, the inofficieufs should 
be formed into separate gangs and given an easier task, «.c., bo paid at a higher rate for the work 
they turn out. Any alteration in tlie rates duo to variations in the price of grain will bo 
intimated by the Tnhsildars, but no change can be made from one rate ti) another unless prices 
rise to or above the next higher rate shown in the tables or conversely. 

4. Payments should, as a rule, bo made twice a week. The money earned should bo given 
to the headman in the preseiico of the gang, who should be told the amount jiaid and the number 
of days work that it represents. Payments will bo made to the nearest anna only. Allowances 
for extra lead and lift will bo rounded to the neurcst quarter anna. Five yards and over in lead 
to bo taken as ten yards, one foot and-a-ha!f or more in lift to be taken ns one yard. 

5. Forms Nos. 20 and 21 should bo used as well as tho ordinary Publio Works forms 

• r.*append:ooBAandB. paymasters are 

' required. 

6. For tbe present all test-works in tho districts of Bellory, Annntapnr, Cuddapab and 
Kumool will be on intermediate piooc-work system, except in cases where it may otherwise bo 
ordered by the Collector. Works started on tho intermediate piece-work system can, if ordered, 
be eonverted into works on the code system. If tbe number of inoffioients becomes largo on an 
intermediate piece-work, the Colleotor should bo informed and the weakly persons dealt with' 
aoeording to the rules in Board’s Proceodiugs, No. 37, dated Gist January 1900. 


APPENDIX E. 

Peoceedings of the Board of Eevenue (Eevonue Settlement, Laud Eeeords and Auricnlturel 

No. 243, dated 30th May 1900. ^ 

Tho Hon’ble Mr. F. A. Nicholson, c.i.e. 

Bead— the foUowing G.O., No. 514, Eevenue, dated 26th May 1900 
Eead— again G.O., No. 217, Eevenue, dated 10th March 1900. 

Ecad— again G.O., No. 487, Eevenue, dated 18th May 1900. 

Eead-again G.O., No. 511, Eevenue, dated 25th May 1900. 

Jdead again G.O., No. 513, Eevenue, dated 25th May 1900, 
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Order— T^o. 514, Eevonuo, dated 25tli May 1900. 

In view of tlie decisions arrived at in the last throe Government Orders again read above, 
the following revised instructions are issued in supersession of those contained in G.O., Mo. 217, 
Eevcnuo, dated 10th March 1900, for the classification and tasking of relief workers and the 
payment of wages and allowances to them and their dependants, 

2. Glassijicniion , — ^Relief workers on task-work will be divided into the following classes : — 

Special class . — ^To include all persons in responsible positions or with special qualifications 

who are paid a unifoim wage exceeding hy a constant differonoo that allowed to workers in 
class I. 

Glass T, to include all strong and healthy adult males. 

Glass IT, to include the older and the more feeble men, immature youths who have 
completed their fonrteentli year, and all women. 

Glass III, to include working children who have completed their eighth year but not their 
fourteenth. 

3. The definition of the special class given above is taken from paragraph 445 of the report 
of the Indian Famine Commission of 1898 and from the remarks made in paragraph 440 of the 
Commission’s report it appears that this class is intended to include mates or heads of gangs or 
others holding a slightly responsible position, or labourers with special qualifications, such as 
quarry-men, water-carriers or others whom it is necessary to entertain for the proper control of 
the labour or pioseoulion of tlie work. It also appears from paragraph 440 that it is an essential 
condition that the wage of labourers returned in the special class should exceed that of class I by 
a constant difference and that no persons who are paid a monthly wage or a daily wage differing 
from the wages of the prescribed classes should bo returned ns relief workers. The Government 
also observes that in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh this constant difference has been 
fixed by the Local Government at two pice and in the Central Provinces !it one pice. 

So far as Government is aware, no “ special ” class, ns thus defined, has ever been recognised 
in this Presidency, and the Govenimcnt is not sure what class of persons the Commission intends 
to include in the designation “ mates of gangs.” The !i[adras gang-maistries must know how to 
read and write suflicicntlj’ to keep muster rolls, and one or two pico extra would probably not 
Bufiico to secure the services of competent men. Nor does Government see why a water carrier 
should necessarily belong to the special class nor why ho should rcoeivo the same wage as a quarry- 
man. In these circumstances the Government hesitates to issne specific instructions ns to what 
relief workers should be placed in the special class or to fix the difference by which the wage of 
this class is to exceed that of class 1. Tlio Board of Eevonuo is requested to give its opinion in 
consultation with Collectors, if necessary, ns to what classes of workmen the special class should 
be held to include and what the constant difference in their wage should be. 

4. Tamil's . — The tasks to be required of the labourers in classes I, II and III will be the 
tasks shown in the tables sanctioned in G.O., No. 215, Eevonuo, dated 10th March 1900. No 
work will be exacted from children below 8 years of ago, but children of 8 to 14 will be required 
to work unless physically unfit. 

5. Wages and allowances . — The ordinary daily wages, the minimum wages and the penal 
wages to bo paid to workers will be the money-value of the amounts of grain shown in table No. I 
appended, calculated at current prices to the nearest pice in accordance with table No. II 
appended. The rest-day allowances of workers whore the payment of such allowances is autho- 
rized by the Board of Eevonuo will be the same as the minimum wage. Nursing mothers will be 
paid class II wage and the allowance of a non-working child under eight years. The allowances 
to be made to non-working adult and children and dependants when the gratuitous relief of such 
dependants is sanctioned are also shown in table I appended. 

(True Extract.) 

(Signed) N. E. MARJOEIBANKS, 
for Secretary to Government. 


To the' Board of Revenue, Eevonuo Settlement. 
„ Public Works Department. 

„ Financial Department. 

„ Local and Municipal Department. 
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Claw of workers. 


Minitmim 

Ordinary «agc and icM-day 
in tolae «arP in , 


IVpendtntR* 
ulluw uncos in 
tolas. 


I. 

ir. Carntrs 
111. CbilUron 


Deptndanti and oihtrt. 


IV. Adnltfl 
V. Children 


To oxoooil thfti 
of tlrtfls 1 liy 
fi oontdnnt 
difforonkC. 

06 



€0 

} to 4 of the 
allow MKO fo 
ndult»«KCoord 
inf; to aijo 
find r<Kitiiro- 
mcnis. 


Statement No. II. 
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Besohjtiox — No. 243, dated 30tli May 1900. 


Communicated to all Collectors for information and guidance in continuation of B P 
No. 129 of 1900. 

2. The Collectors of Ganjdm, Yizagapatam, Nellore, Numool, Bellary, Anautapur and 
Cuddapah are requested to submit reports at a very early date on the point referred to in 
paragraph 3 of the Government Order. 

3. The task-tables alluded to in paragraph 4 of the Government Order will be found minted 

inB.P.No. 137of 1900. ^ 

4. The scale of wages now prescribed should he brought into force on any test or relief works 
that may be carried out on the task-work system. 

On test works payment will he strictly proportionate to the work turned out, no regard being 
paid to any minimum. 

On relief works fining will be regulated according to section lOB of the Bamine Code as 
revised in G.O., No. 2.57, lievenuo, dated 21at April 1897, and paragraph 20 of G.O., No. 590, 
Eevenue, dated 11th October 1898. On relief works no fine will be imposed if full seven-eightlis 
of the prescribed task is performed. If the deficiency be not more than one-fourth, but exceeds 
one-eighth, the fine will bo one-fourth the wages earnable omitting to deduct fractions of aptce; 
if the deficiency exceeds one-fourth and is less than half the task, half the wage, omitting fractions 
of a pice, will be the fine. On relief works those fines are subject to the limit of the minimum 
wage except in cases of contumacy when the limits will be the penal wages of 45 tolas for adults 
and 80 tolas for children. 

5. Nursing mothers will be paid one pice more than the carrier-class wage. 

(True Copy and Extract.) 


(Signed) 


To all Collectors (Divisional-officers, Executive Engineer 

and Tahsildars). 

Copy to the Secretary to Government, Eevenue Department. 
„ „ Chief Engineer. 


C. BENSON, 

Deputy Director, 

for Secretary, 


EEPLIES TO THE QUESTIONS DEAWN UP BY THE FAMINE COMMISSION, 
BY H. 0. U. HAEDING, ESQ., I.O.S., COLLECTOE OF CUDDAPAH 

Inteoductory. 

Uuestiong. Answers* 


1. What was the outlook in your distnot 
when the rains of 1899 commenced? What 
had been the character of the harvests in the 
two preceding years ? 

2. Were the k/iarif sowings up to normal ? 
If not, what percentage of the normal cultivated 
area was sown ? Please state briefly how the 
normal cultivated area was arrived at. 


3. (a) What is the average rainfall of your 
district during the rainy season ? (0) What was 
the actual rainfall in the rainy season of 1899 
and what percentage of the average did it 
represent? (c) When did the rains cease? 
and (d) What was the distribution of the rain- 
fall from June to September (both inclusive) 
compared with the average ? 

4. What percentage of a normal harvest on 
a normal cultivated area did the actual ktiarif 
harvest of 1899 represent ? 

5. What percentage of the total popula- 
tion of your district depends exclusively on 
agriculture — 

• («) as petty cultivators ? 

(i) as labourers ? 


1. Good. 1898 was a good year. 1897 was 
good enough to put an end to the 1896-97 
famine. I joined the district in June 1898, i.e., 
before the rains. The 1896-97 famine was 
then over. 

2. Cur south-west monsoon did not come till 
September. Hence, June- July sowings were 
not normal. September sowings were good. 
South-west crops were bad owing to almost no 
rain till September. North-east crops were 
bod owing to no rain after 3 let October. 

3. (a) 25'09 inches. 

(5) 14'73 inches in 1899. It represents 
58 per cent, of the average. 

(c) In October 1900. 

(d) 9'26 inches from June to September 
1900. It is 63 per cent, of the average for the 
corresponding period. 

4. No statistics available, the statement 
showing outturn of kharif crops harvested 
having been ordered to be discontinued in the 
Board’s Proceedings, Eevenue Settlement No. 10 
Eoutine, dated 3rd January 1899. 

6. No statistics available. 
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QnestionB. 


AnBwcra. 


Pkeliminabt Action. 


- 6. Was tho neoBBaity of relief assumed from 
the fact of crop failure or -was proof of necessity 
required by compliauce with tests ? 

7. Wbat were the observed facts wbicb led 
you to tbiuV that tbe machinery of roliet should 
he sot in motion P 

8. What particular relief measures did you 
first undertake ? and what teats were applied 
to gauge tbe extent of the distress ? 

9. How were you prepared to meet famine P^ — 
(a) Wore lists of relief works ready, had tho 
works on that list been actually located, and 
had surveys and estimates of cost been made out 
beforehand P (A) Did tho relief programme 
include scales of establishment necessary to meet 
any emergency P and were lists of candidates 
qualified tor famine service kept up P 

10. Did tho relief programme contemplate 
large public works or small village works as the 
baokhono of tho relief system P If tho former, 
was a programme of village works ready in 
reserve from the beginning P 

11 In the sequence of relief measures, what 
place was taken oy tho following : — 

(ft) I'est works. 

(6) Poor houses 

(.) Eii.1.™. { 

(d) Oiganisation of private charity, 
capeoially in towns 

(e) Opening tho Government forests. 

12. What system of local inspection and 
control was instituted and at what period — 

(a) to arrange for village relief P 

(4) to stimulate the local employment of 
labour P 

(fl) to organise local charity P 

Id) to observo tho general condition of tho 
people P 

13. Were loans issued at tho ontset p If so, 
to what extent, under what Act, imder wlmt 
conditions, to what classes and for what 
objects P Were they recoverable in whole or in 
partP 

14. Can irrigation wells bo made in your 
district or any portion of it P What was tho 
average depth below tho surface ot \rater on 
the cessation of the rains in 1 899 P Was tho 
digging of wells encouraged by loans, and, if 
BO, were they successful — 

(а) in securing tho crop on the ground P 

(б) as a permanent improvement P 

(c) as a temporary measure to employ 
labour P 

16. If labour was the first criterion of the 
need for relief, what works were first under- 
taken P Were they ordinary works under district 
or local boards P and' under whose supervision 
were they conducted P 

16. What tasks were exacted on test works, 
and was the same task taken from every one 
irrespective of sex and previous occupation P 


6. Assumed when crop failures were worst. 
Then test wojks were started. 

7. Failure of rains and crops and consequence 
ahsonco of food and labour. 

8. Breaking metal. Payment for work done 
and fairly hard day’s work. 

9. (a) Yes. 

(6) No. 


10. Largo works. 

For village works wo had many small tanks 
for repairs and had estimates ready. 


31. (a) Test works camo first. 

(4), (c) and (d) were not started. 

(c) Forests were thrown open when test 
works started. 


12. (ft), (h) and (c) nil till tho Indian Famine 
Fund gave us money. Wo then fed tho poor 
in towns and some villages and had Taluk 
committees. 

(d) Eevonuc Inspectors, Tahsildars, and 
Divisional officers and tho Collector inspected. 


13. Loans did not inorcaso much. People 
hnv'o already borrowed largely and owing to 
continued drought tne wells they have dug have 
often not succeeded. They are shy of more 
loans. 

14. Wells are invaluable both for (a), (4) 
and (c). Mauy people employed labour in wcll- 
deoponing. But some wells with heavy stone 
revetments cannot be deepened or the revetment 
will fall in. Cuddapah is now 36 inches behind 
the normal rainfall in three years. Many wells 
which are excellent w’hen it rains have gone dry 
and deepening is difficult for this reason. 
Many gardens have given good crops at enoj- 
mous prices during this distress. Many also 
have failed ns thoroughly as tho diy lands. 

16. Road-works — 

Under District Board. 

Local Fund Fngineer. 


16. Task work was not carried out for long 
by the Public Works Department. In fact, the 
Board of Revenue did not intend task work to 
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Qacstiona. 


17. Was payment in strict proportion to 
results ? Was there a maximum wage, a 
miniranm wage, a rest day allowanoe or an 
allowance to dependants ? 


18. Wliat circumstances induced the conver- 
sion o£ test works into regular relief works ? 

19 to 23. * * * ■ 

21 . On the facts that came to your notice, 
what is your opinion as to the area or popula- 
tion which a large public work, capable of 
entertaining two charges of 5,1)00 persons each, 
may be expected to serve ? What distance from 
their homes did applicants for relief go ? 


. 25 Were officers of the Department of Public 
Works subordinate to the Civil authorities in all 
matters P If not, please specify the matters in 
which they were independent 

26. Was their a Civil officer for each charge ; 
from what class was he taken ; what salary did 
he receive; and what was his position with 
reference to the local representatives of the 
Public Works Department ? 

Had the Civil officer in charge full authority 
to assure himself that measurements were 
correctly and punctually made, and that the 
orders of Government were being followed in 
all the matters mentioned at the end of para- 
graph 42b of the report of the Pamine' Commis- 
sion of 1898 ? 

27. If local conditions were met' with, which 
affected the application of the prescribed tasks, 
did it rest with the Civil officer in charge td 
decide which of the prescribed' tasks wSs appli- 
cable ? (e.p.j.in varying strata of hard' and soft 
earth)- 


Answers, 

have been carried out at all. The road-works 
under the Local Fund Engineer were however 
started on that system and were subsequently 
converted by the Executive Engineer into works 
on the intermediate piece-work system. '1 he 
tasked works were at &st carried out in aooord- 
anoe with the Madras Famine Code, hut the 
digger, carrier system was ultimately adopted 
and tasks set in accordance with the tasks pre- 
pared by the Chief Engineer and approved by 
Government in Government Order, Nos. 215, 
215-A of 10th March 1900. 

The task was 1^ cnhic feet of broken metal 
per bead. It was reduced for aged and sick 
people. 

17. Tes. No minimum. There was a mini- 
mum at first, not all the time. A rest day 
allowance was given. No allowance for depen- 
dants on road-works. Tank works under the 
intermediate system paid 1 digger, 2 carriets 
and 2 dependants. The money equivalent of 
4f seers of grain per day for the labour. 

18. No regular relief works were opened. 
We never got beyond the test stage. 

19 to 23. mi. 

24. My replies below refer to our test 
works. 

Baddvel Taluk was much affected. Having 
no convenient work there, we told people to go 
30 or 40 or 5l) miles to a tank in an adjoining 
taluk, 'they would not go. It is, I think, 
very difficult for people to go far for a famine 
wage. A man will go 70 mdes for harvesting ; 
that means absence from home for 3 weeks, a 
full stoDjach while away and a return home 
with a good bag of grain for his family. A 
whole family— old, sick, and young ns well as 
strong cannot go to a famine work ; the strong 
working man can there earn only a little more 
than enough for himself and his family at home 
wiU starve, while bis cattle and other property 
will all come to grief. On regular famine 
works when gratuitous relief is given to depen- 
dants at home, a working man may no doubt 
go a long way. We only had half famine. 

25. Tes. In practice the Engineer and I 
simply discussed and agreed and things were 
done. 

26. An Overseer was in charge of each 
Public Works Department work under bis 
ordinary divisional officer. 


27. The Overseer under the divisional officer, 
Public Works Department, decided questSons of 
hard and' soft earth, &c. 
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Questions. 

28. How wore tho gangs of laltourcra con- 
stitnted, and what was tho size of tho gangs? 
Were arrangements made to secure village or 
family gangs, so far as possible, and with what 
success P 


29. "What classification of labourers, and 
what wage scale was adopted, and how does it 
compare with the olassifioation and wage scale 
of paragraph 44d of the report of tho Famine 
Commission of 1898 ? How far did experience 
justify departure from the latter — 

(a) from the administrative point of 

view? 

(b) from the point of view of economy ? 


30. Did yom experience lead yon to consider 
that any, and if so what, distinction should bo 
drawn in tho olassifioation and wages of men and 
women? 

Did the absonoo of such distinction lead to 
any difiiculty ? 

Please consider this question also in its financial 
aspect. 

31. Was the Code task system introduced 
from the outset, or was some system of payment 
by results first adopted ? Were the two systems 
carried on simultaneously or not — 

(а) in tho same district or sub-division of a 
district ? 

(б) on the same work ? 


_32. Did your experience lead yon to agree 
with the Famine Commission of 1898 that a 
syetena of payment by results was nnsnited to 
conditions of acute distress or actual famine ? 
or do you consider that, if started in time, relief 


Answers, ' 

28. On tho tasked works, tho works were 
gauged in accordanco with the Madras Famine 
Code and subsequent modifications with respect 
to diggers and carriers, tho numbers in caoh 
gang being kept as near to 100 as possible. 
At tho same time, workers from tho same vil- 
lage wore kept together. On tho intermediate 
piece-works tho gangs were purely family or 
village gangs primarily self-formed with no 
specific limit ns to tho size laid down. It was 
found expedient, however, not to have more 
than 30 or less than 15, tho main ohjcction to- 
larger gangs being tho liability to disputes in 
distributing tho earnings. 

29. Tho olnssificntion of workers has been 
describod in the answers to questions 16 and 28. 
Tho wage scale finally adopted is laid down in 
Board’s Proceedings No. 380 of 13th August 
1900. Both the classification and the wage 
scale adopted were practically in conformity 
with the recommendations of Famine Commis- 
sion of 1898. So little work was done on task 
work however that I have had no occasion to go 
into the question of departure from tho recom- 
mendations, 

30. The question did not arise under the 
intermediate system. 


31. Task W'ork was not carried out for longr 
by tho Public Works Department, in fact, the 
Board of Ecvcmic did not intend task work to 
have been carried out at all. Tho road-works 
under tho Local Fund Engineer were however 
started on that system and were subsequently 
converted by^ me into works on the intermediato 
piece-work system. One of tho two road-works, 
which were practically two sections of one 
work, was lator on reconverted into tasked 
work in order to compare tho two Bysteras, side 
by sido. All tho irrigation works started by 
the Public Works Department were carried out 
on tho intermediato pieeo-work system from 
tho outset. 

Tho tasked works were, at first, carried out 
in accordance with tho Madras Famine Code, 
but tho digger-carrier system was -ultimately 
adopted and tasks set in accordance with tho 
tasks prepared by the Chief Engineer and 
approved by Government in Government 
Orders, Nos. 215, 216-A of lOtb March 1900.' 

The two systems were carried out simultane- 
ously on the two road-works towards tho end 
of the operations and when they were both 
nearing completion. The exporimout could 
not ho continued long enough for any useful 
deductions to bo made. 

32. I cannot say as wo lad no severe famine. 
We paid by results very satisfactorily in our 
half famine. I think the system should work 
in a severe famine if begun in time. Pooplo 
demanded minimum wages and would not work 
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Questions. 

can be adequately afforded in cases of severe 
famine by works conducted tbroughont on a 
system of payment by results ? 


33. Tyhat task was exacted ot tlie outset; 
was it graduated to the class of workers or was 
the full task demanded from all ; was any 
allowance made for the distance the workers had 
come? Were subsequent changes of the task in 
the direction of greater leniency or greater 
severity; what were the circumstances which 
led up to the changes, and with reference to 
what classes of persons were they introduced ? 

34. Did your experience lead you to believe 
that the scale of wages adopled was adequate, 
inadequate, or unduly liberal ? What in your 
experience was its effect upon the condition of 
the workers ? Was there any evidence that the 
workers saved upon their earnings ? Did copper 
coin return freely to tho Banias on the works? 
Please give reasons for your opinion. 


35. Was a rest day wage given, or could tho 
workers cam more than the full wage in order 
to support themselves on the jest day ? Which 
method does your experience lead you to 
prefer P 

36. Does your experience lead you to consider 
that the minimum wage is too high, and that 
fining for short work should bo continued down 
to the penal wage or to something between tho 
penal and minimum wage ? 

37. Was the minimum wage allowed at the 
outset ; if not, was there a penal wa^e, and was 
there a tendency to fine down to it; did the 
penal wage anywhere become the wage generally 
earned ? if it did, to what do yon attribute tho 
fact, and what were its effects P 

38. How often was payment made ; daily 
or weekly or at what other interval ? If weekly, 
did your experience lead you to think more 
frequent payment desirable and practicable ? 

39. When people first came on a relief work 
were they paid daily or at longer intervals? 
Did yon find that payment otherwise than daily 
threw the workers seriously into the debt of the 
Bania P 


Answers. 

in some cases. We, however, only paid for 
what they did. Hence they left the worX. 
1’hey did not die 1 So obviously had some means 
of living. 'I'ho 1896-97 famine pauperised jhe 
people. The Executive Engineer says : “ I do » 
not agree with the Famine Commission here. 

I consider that, if started in time, relief can bo 
adequately afforded in all stages of distress by 
means of the unrestricted piece-work system as 
was carried out in this district but with a more 
liberal estimate of the constitution of the typi- 
cal family, on which the rates are based, and 
with rates adapted to the capacities of three 
broad classes of Workers, viz. : (1) professionals, 
(2) efficient non-professionals and (3) weakly 
non-professionals, combined with separate relief 
— gratuitous or otherwise — for those who have 
no one to support them. Please see my report 
on the late famine operations embodied in 
Board’s Proceedings, No. 623, dated 2()th Nov- 
ember 1900, in which the question is disoussed 
at length.” 

33. Full task exacted from the outset ; no 
distant allowance ; tasks were slightly relaxed 
for all classes during the great heat. 


34. On the tasked works, the scale was rather 
low in the absence of rest day and distant 
allowances. On the intermediate piece-works, 
the rate of earnings provided for was ample so 
long ns no limit was enforced. If the latter is 
enforced the typical family on which the rates 
are based should include more dependants. 

I noticed no abnormal deterioration in the 
condition of the workers and I have no inform- 
ation as regards savings. 

35. On the tasked works no rest day alio wtlnce 
was given, nor could the workers earn more than 
tho full wage. On the intermediate piece-work 
works a rest day allowance was included in the 
rate. I consider it perferable to allow workers 
to provide for themselves by increased energy. 

36. I would not have a minimum wag'e. I 
would pay for work done. The minimum wage 
ruins the people. 


37. We had no minimum. 


1 


I 38 and 39. Payment was'made by — ^weekly 
^only on both classes of works; no demand 
I was made for more frequent payment. 


J 


27 
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Queatione. 

40. To ivhom was payment made? to the 
individual or to the head of the gang P Which 
method did your experience lead you to prefer ? 


41 . Can you give, for two or three typical 
relief works, figures showing, at the time of 
greatest pressure, the number of relief workers 
earning — 

(a) the full wage, 

{b) the penal wage, 

fc) a wage between the full and penal 
wage. 

Did people remain long on the works on tho 
penal wage ? 

42 If a system of payment by results ”was 
in force, was it one of tho systems described in 
paragraphs 208 to 212 of the report of tho 
Famine Commisainn of 1 898, or in what respects 
did it differ from them ? 

43. What was tho maximum wage, and what 
arrangements were made for the relief of 
children ; or for the relief of weakly persons 
capable of some work ? Did the arrangements 
for the latter take tho form of task work with a 
minimum wage, or piece work at favourable 
rates, and which in your experience is prefer- 
able? 

i 


44. Were Contractors employed at any stage 

of the famine ? , 

45. Under the payment by results system 
were m'istet rolls kept up, or what arrangement 
was there by which on omergenoy the Code task 
system could be promptly introduced ? 

46. Under whose orders was the prices scale 
for the calculation of tho wages fixed ? On 
what grains was it based ? Were small varia- 
tions in prices neglected ? 

47. Please trace distinctly the various steps 
adopted in opening a relief work, admitting 
and classifying labourers, providing for depend- 
ants, providing tools and plant, marking out 
work and measuring it up, paying wages, im- 
posing fines, conserving the water-supply, and 
arranging for hospital requirements. 


Answers. 

40. On tasked works to the individual. On 

intermediate piece-work works to tho working 
head of gang. • 

These methods I consider tho host in each case. 
In tho former, if payments wore made to the 
head man he could not bo trusted to distribute 
them fail ly. In tho latter, no muster-rolls were 
kept, 60 tho individual could not be dealt witb. 
'rbc headtnon moreover in tho latter case were 
olooted by the workers concerned. 

41. Code task work was carried on such a 
small scale and for so short a time that it is not 
worth wliilo discussing these points in detail. 


42. Piece work on tho intermediato system 
was tho feature of tho operations in this district; 
Except during a short period at tho end of tho 
operations, piece work was of the unrestricted 
variety described in paragraph 211-D of the 
Famine Commissioners report of 1898. 

43. Tho maximum grain wage on which the 
rates were based was 4 75 imperial seers per 
digger, onoh digger having to support one ear- 
ner (woman), one adult dependant and one 
non-working child. No separate relief was 
given to children or weakly workers since 
the digger was supposed to bo able to support 
Bueh members of his family himself from his 
earnings. It separate relief is necessary, I 
should effect it by means of more lavourahlo 
rates for weakly workers as described in the 
answer to question 32. If, however, the limit 
he removed and a second carrier and a second 
non-working child included in tho typical 
family gang there should ho no necessity for 
separate relief excppl in tho case of waifs— women 
and children with no men to work for them-. 
These I should feed gratuitously in kitohens as 
they would only be a nuisance on tho work. 

44. No. . 

45. No. Not only do I see no necessity for 
such a procedure, hut one of the essential fea- 
tures of the system is that the workers are free 
agents and the gangs self-formed. 

4fi. Under the Collcotor’s orders. Oholnm 
was the grain and small variations in price 
were neglected. 

47. Please see my remarks against question. 
41. Tho arrangemeniB on tho intermediate 
piece-work works were of the simplest nature 
and differed ve^ little from those that would 
be made on ordinary works carried out h}' petty 
piece-workers wherein lies tho great advautugo 
of the system. 
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Qacstions. Ansvrcra. 

48. Under whose orders were tasks and wages 48. Colleotor’s. 
stiffened or relaxed, (i.e., the Collector, the 
Commissioner, the Pamine Commissioner or the 
Local Government)? Had the Collector or 
the Commissioner power to issue orders independ- 
ently’ or had he to refer to higher authority. 

If he acted in antieipation of sanction was ho 
often over-ruled. 

49 and 50. * * * 49 and 50. A'il. 

61. Were arrangements made at any time to 51. No. 
draft people from largo public to smaU village 
works ; what was the occasion calUng for 
transfer ; and with what success was the transfer 
achieved ? 

Small Village Works. 

52 to 58. * * * * 52 to 58. JVt7. 

1 59. Did your experience lead you to form 59. Small village works are valuable in half 
^ny definite opinions as to the desirability or famines or the early stage of big ones. In the 
otherwise of extending small village relief middle of a big one supervision would become 
works ? If so, please state them. impossible. 

« Special belief. 

’60 to 62. • • • • 60 to 62. m. 

63. Were special measures taken to relievo 63. Tes. Weavers, 
artisans (weavers and others) in their own 

crafts ? 

64. Did they show a reluctance to go on 64. Tes. The big loom weavers cannot do 

ordinary relief works ; or were they physically field work. Small loom weavers who are corn- 
unfit for ordinary labour ? monly Pariahs can do field work. 

r 65. If special relief measures for artisans 65. The works were successful. They gave 
, were taken, were they successful from the point relief which was essential and only cost a trifle, 
of view of (a) relief, (4) economy ; and does your as we sold the woven products fairly well, 
experience lead you to consider that more might 
have been done in this respect, under direot 
ofiicial control or with ofllcial assistance ? 

66. What measures were taken to prevent 66. Only throwing open reserves and allow- 

mortality of cattle and with what success ? ing free collection of hill grass, cattle mortality 

. was not noticeable. 

67. Were any operations undertaken for the 67. i\7i7. 
supply of compressed grass to tracts suffering 

from scarcity of fodder ? ■ , 

Gratuitous Relief. 

68 to 81. * • • • 68 to 81. Nil. 

Suspensions and Remissions of Land 
Revenue. 

82. To what extent was land revenue in 82, Wet remissions were large imder the 
your district (a) suspended, (6) remitted ? usual rules — 

(a) Suspensions amounted to Rs. 72,045 
and (4) dry remissions to Rs. 63,156. 

' 83. Upon what system were such, remissions 83, We gave these remissions in reference to 
or suspensions based ? Were they based upon the repeated failure of dry crops. Dry assess- 
crop failure solely, or was the general capacity ment allows one-fifth to the cultivator to cover 
of the individual to pay also taken into account; vicissitudes of season, i.e., one year in five may 
and in the latter case, how, and by whom and be bad and he may still fairly pay his full kist. 
upon whose information was that general But if instead of one year in five being bad, we 
capacity determined ? ’ • find only one year in five is good, it is obvious 

that our assessment cannot be collected. Tho' 
distriot has suffered since 1896 from short crops.' 
Wo remitted 'therefore wherever a failure this' 
year followed a failure last year. We suspend- 
ed when the failure was great this year but 
nil or insignificant last ‘year. ' 
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Qutstiont. 


8i. At what stage were suspensioiiB and 
remissions determined ; after or before collec- 
tion of revemie began ? 

85. In zemindari Iraots did suspensions or 
remissions of rent follow automatically upon 
suspensions and remissions of revenue? If 
only part of the revenue of a village (or estate) 
was suspended, who decided what cultivators 
should receive remissions or suspensions ? 

86. Did you observe any facts tending to 
show that sufficient relief by suspension or 
remission of revenue had not been given, or 
that such relief had been abused or had failed 
to reach the right persons ? 


Geneeal. 

87 and 88. 

• m 

89. To what classes generally did the people 
in receipt of relief belong; did they iucindo 
proprietors. State ryots, occupancy tenants, and 
other tenants with security of tenure, and, if 
so, to what extent ? 

90. In your experience were people more 
ready to come on relief than in former famines, 
and, if so, to what is this readiness attributable? 


9 1 . Did facts come to your notice indicating 
a contraction of private credit, or a reluctance 
of the people to exhaust their own resources 
before accepting State relief ? 


92. Do you consider that the tests of the 
Code are sufficient to prevent persons not in 
need of relief from seeking it ? 

93. If you consider the tests of the Code are 
insufficient, what further tests would you pro- 
pose? Or do you consider any method of 
selection for admission to relief to he practic- 
able? 

94. "What system of registration »,f births 
and deaths is followed ? 

95. "Where statistics show a very high morta- 
lity, how far is that attributable to diseases 
connected with unsuitable or insufficient food ? 

96. How far was an impure or insufficient 
^vater-supply a cause of increased mortality, 
and what measures were taken to improve or 
extend the water-supply ? W^as permanganate 

f of potash used to .disinfect wells and other 
sources of water-supply, and, if so, at what 
intervals of time ? • 


Answon. 

The capacity of individuals to pay was hot 
considered. It does not enter into the system 
above described, nor I think with justice. 

84. After collcotions began. This could not 
ho helped, but such delay leads to village officers 
collecting and stealing money. 

85. mi. 


86. Much land has been reconUy brought to 
sale. Perhaps suspensions and remissions might 
have been more liberal. But this year also is 
a famine year. If those lands yieldod well 
this year the arrears would have been paid. 
Many sales are, 1 think, being cancelled and 
much further remission of arrears is again 
necessary. 


87 and 88. mi. 

• * 

89. Coolies and small ryots. 


90. They are very ready to live on minimum 
wage relief. They are not over-ready to work. 
1896-1897 famine pauperised them. 1,500 
people came to one worktmeedaysafter it opened; 
Finding they had to work and got no minimum 
wage they all left and would not come back; 
Iheso 1,500 people were able really to live in 
some other way. 

91. Private credit was contracted. People 
found difficulty in borrowing money. Though 
willing and anxious to be paid one anna a day 
for doing nothing, they preferred to exhaust 
their own resources to icorhing at Famine 
works. 

92. Tes. If we have no minimum wage. > 


93. No. 


94. Village officers register births and deaths 
daily in the registers maintained by them. 

95. None. 

96. No. 
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(iaeetlons. 

9?, Wtat special sanitary arrangements were 
made — 

(a) on worts ; 

(i) at poor-houses ; 

(c) at kitchens ; 

and were they sufficient? Who supcrnsed 
them ? 

98, Was there a regular inspection of the 
^ain shops on the works, and did that inspec- 
tion disclose the sale of inferior or unwholesome 
grain? 

99. How far did the people enppleirent their 
food with wild products, and had the consump- 
tion of wild products any appreciable effect 
upon their health ? 


700. I>id yoa observe maeb fnnnfgratfon /rom. 
Native States ? Roughly what proportion did 
such immigrants hear to the total number 
relieved ? 

101. What was the mortality among these 
immigrants compared with the mortality of the 
district ; and what was the effect of this morta- 
lity upon the death-rate of the district ? 

102. How were the orphans disposed of at 
the end of the famine ? Were they made over 
to friends, caste people, native institutions or 
missionaries ? 

103. Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the classification of the objects of the 
Charitable Relief Fund in paragraph 527 of the 
report of tho Famine Commission of 1898 ? 
Can you suggest any improvements in the 
management of the fund ? 

104. Did you hoar any complaints regarding 
the inability of the Railways to keep pace with 
the grain and fodder traffic to tho distressed 
districts ? If so, please specify the nature of the 
complaints. Was tho local price of food raised 
^y any defects in railway carriage ? 

104-A. What arrangements wore in force to 
keep you informed of the traffic in food-grains, 
by rail, river and road ? ^Were the statistics 
reliable ? What proportion of the assumed con- 
sumption of the people was imported P 

105. Did you hear any complaints from 
nmployers of private labour, agricultural or 
other, that owing to the attractions of TCliof 
works they experienced difficulty in obtaining 
labourers ? 

106. Has there been any change in the 
character of the crops sown of late years ? Has 
’that change taken tho form of — 

(а) an increase of doi’ble cropping ; 

(б) tho substitution of food crops for more 
valuable crops or dee versd ? 

107. Does ihc practice of paying wages in 
grain still prevail in your district? Is the 
tendency to substitute a cash for a grain wage ? 
Have cash w'ages risen in sympatiiy with the 
rise in prices ? 


instroM. 

97.-i\17. 


98. No. 


99. Devadari leaves and aloe roots were largely 
eaten. They are eaten every year by the poor in 
such seasons. Devadari, I believe, sustains but 
does not strengthen. Aloe roots burn the inside 
ns they say. Some folk looked bad, but there 
was no very obvious deterioration in health. 

100, No. 


101. mi . 


102. mi . 


103. No." 


104. No. 


104-A.— All 


105. No. Not this year. I heard of them 
in 1896-1897. 


106. No. 


107. Yes. I don’t think cash is generally 
substituted for grain. If a man has no grain 
ho will pay cash and cash wages have not risen 
with prices because the demand for the work 
on tho part of coolies keeps them down. 

28 
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Qaestions, 

108. To -what extent have the provisions of 
the Famine Code been departed from ? Please 
specify the departures. Were they justified in 
your experience ? 

109. Were Staff Corps officers employed in 
supervision ? And were officers of the FTativo 
Army and non-commissioned officers of the 
British Army employed in minor posts ? Can 
you suggest any other source from which super- 
vising officers can he drawn ? 

110. How far was non-official agency made 
use of during the famine ? "Was it sucoessful ? 
And is there scope for its extension ? 

111. Please trace with great care the effect 
upon — 

(1) the number of people seeking relief, 

(2) the death-rate, 
of any changes in — 

{a) the system of work (c.y., a change 
from Code task to payment-hy-results 
system'', 

(i) the task, 

(c) the scale of wages, 

(d) the mode of oalculating fines, 

(c) the tests of necessity (such as the 
insistence on a distance test, or 
compulsory residence, or the draft- 
ing to distant works), 

and did these changes lead to disorganisation or 
wandering ? 

112. Has your experience shown that the 
massing of people on large works tends to 
disorganise family life, or to weaken social 
restraints, or to relax moral ties ? If so, can you 
suggest any means connected with the class or 
organisation of relief works whereby these evils 
may be removed or mitigated ? 

ConnAPATi Collector’s Office, 

Dated 11th March llOl. 


Answore. 

108, None. 


109. No, 


110. No. 


Ill and 112, My famine was not big enough 
to moke my remarks valuable. A high task 
and low wage of course drive people away. 
People would not go long distances. They 
would go ten miles or so— some from a distanco 
like that camped under trees oh road-work. I 
do not think that people can be massed on largo 
works unless gratuitous relief is also given 
near their homes, simply because a man who 
has a feeble wife, three young children, an aunt 
and an old mother as well as two cows and three 
goats at home will rather die mth them at homo 
than go away and work hard for a small wage 
fifty miles off, knowing that they are dying 
when he has left them, 


(Signed) H. 0. D. HAEDINH, 

Acting Collector. 


Aksavers to the Famine Commission's Questions — by J. J. Cotton, Esq., 
Late Sub-Collector op Cuddapah, Madras. 


Questions. 

1. TVhafc was the outlooi in jour disfcrlot 
when the rains of 1899 commenced? 'What 
lad been the character of the harvests in the 
two precedingjenrs ? 


Answers. 

No useful rain fell until the first week of 
September. Only local and partial showers 
fell in portions of the sub division during 
.luno, July and August. In this division the 
season for ploughing and cultivating dry lands 
begins with Jime and ends generally about Jul 3 % 
but often sowings run into August. July and 
August are also the months for putting in the 
wet crop called “ Kartikam.” In 1899 as there 
bad been insuffieienoy of rain for both dry and 
wet sowings, large areas were left waste, and, 
where crop bad matured with the aid of the 
showers that had fallen, it withered. The 
figures below indicate the extent of deficiency 
in the areas brought under cultivation up to the 
,end of August ; — 



ni 


QuMtlcn. 


An9^^■nr^. 


Tahik. 

Mildanapallo 
Vajalpart 
lldydchoti 
^ Kadiri 


Up fo 

August Arcrago. 
1899. 

... 21, m 46,821 
... 41,216 61,839, 
... 39,686 77,316 
... 29,083 74,438 


This was the outlook when tho rains of 1899 
commenced. As regards the character of tho 
preceding harvests, I cannot do bettor 
than quote from the report of the Collector 
(Mr. Uarding) to tho Board of llevenue. Tho 
i'amino Commission desires information 
for only two years, but tlie Collector’s remarks 
explain how the sub-division taluks or at any 
rate portions of them have not fared at all well 
since tho famine of 1891-92. After quoting 
from tho jamabandi reports of the past eight 
years, the Collector observes — 

“Tho above remarks show that the condi- 
tion of tho sub-division taluks ns a whole was 
by no means prosperous during tho past eight 
years, but that, on tho other hand, it was bad in 
two years, and ranged from indifferent to 
normal in tho remaining si.x years. Tho tract 
of country in the centre of the division, which 
is now atYceted, suffered more or less in almost 
oil tho y'carp, and the present failure of crops 
coming after a scries of indifferent or bad years 
renders it necessary to provide State employ- 
ment to tho poorer classes.” 

2. Were the Harif sowings up to normal? 2. Statistics of I'/iari/’ sowings [which I nnder- 
If not, what percentage of tho normal cultivated stand to be synonymous with our word “ Ear- 
area was sown? Please state briefly how tho tikam”] separately are not available, 
normal cultivated area was arrived at. As stated above, rain extending throughout 

the division fell in tho month of September. 
But this was not followed up by good showers 
during tho north-east monsoon. Some rain 
camo at tho end of October, but^this w’as neither 
copious nor general. Wot crops of tho Yaisa- 
kham season could not bo grown extensively. 
On many wot lands, dry crops wore planted, 
while on dry lands inferior dry crops, such as 
horsegram and pulses, wore substituted for tho 
staple cereals. Tho cultivation statistics in 
December do not show any apprcciablo decrease 
when compared with tho averago, but due 
allowance must bo made for the inferior crops 
' put in place of tho staplo paddy, ragi and oumbu. 

Two statements are given below which show the 
arcae cropped up to the cud of Decorabor and 
tho extent to which tho chief crops made way 
for less important ones. Tho ai'orages given 
are those of tho five or ten ymars preceding : — 

Table I. — Entiro area under cultivation, both dry' and wet, up to tho ond of December as 
contrasted with the averago of tho last five years. 


Talak. 

Dry. 

"Wet. 

1 

Past five 
years* 

1899. 

Past five 
yoara. 

:899. 

Mndniinpillo •• *, * •• •• 

Vnynlpad 

lidvachdti «, •« •. «• 

Kadiri ,, •« ,, •• •« •• 

ACS. 
120,600 
91,014 
117,482 
• 17J,725 

ACS. 

130,646 

100,640 

107,305 

109,049 

ACS. 

16,233 
12,388 
14,656 
• 10,679 

ACS. 

15,477 

11,613 

12,296 

11,820 


• Ton ) oars. 
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Table II — ^Area under each variety of crop compared with 1898 (fasli 1308). 


Taluk. 

Paddy. 

Bagi. 

Cnmbu. 

Horsograni. 

1S08. 

1309. 

1308. 

1309. 

1308. 

1309. 

1308. 

1309. 

* 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Hadanapall^ •• •• •• •• 

Viiyalpad •• •• •• #• 

Kdyachdti . , • > • • • • • • 

Kadiri .. •• .« •. •• 

ACS. 

11,894 

18,016 

15,290 

6,327 

ACS. 

2,006 

4,088 

6,393 

980 

ACS. 

37,741 

11,869 

3,807 

14,410 

ACS. 

36,706 

14,010 

4,626 

13,126 

ACS. 

42,243 

69,792 

79,271 

64,167 

ACS. 

36,719 

04,716 

66,865 

37,041 

ACS. 

22,030 

8,420 

8,948 

ACS. 

29,761 

9,324 

16,404 

46,362 


Taluk. 

Oil seeds. 

PdIscs, <S:o. 

Cholam. 

1308. 

1309. 

1308. 

1309. 

1308. 

1809. 

10 

11 

12 

13- 

14 

16 

M«idf<n tpallo •« •• .. «• •• 

V tyal|ud . . • « •« « • •• 

Hay^chbli •• .• •• «. 

Kaujii 

ACS. 

13,177 

4,742 

14,686 

28,781 

ACS. 

13,290 

6,609 

21,306 

29,477 

ACS. 

16,484 

2,046 

8,889 

'97,182 

ACS. 

Not furnished. 
918 
6,263 
32,666 

ACS. 

3,964 

3,481 

4,729 

13,318 

ACS. 

Not furnished. 
1,066 
6,320 
8,697 


• This includes horsegram. 


Questions. Answers 

3. (a) What is the average rainfall of your 3. Numbers (a), (i) and (d) aro answered in 
district during the rainy season ? (t) IWiat was tho statement below : — 
the actual rainfall in the rainy season of 1899 
and wliat percentage of the average did it 
represent ? (c) When did tho rains cease ? 

and (d) What was tho distribution of the rain- 
fall from I uue to September (both inclusive) 
compared with the average ? 


Taluk. 

03 

03 

1 CO 

C7 

a 

Average. 

July 1899, 

.Average. 

August 1899. 

© 

• to 

E 

© 

<J 

Septomhor 1899. 

Average, 

October 1899. 

Average. 

o 

o 

CO 

u 

o 

fd 

B 

© 

> 

Average. 

o 

0 

CO 

h 

© 

1 
© 

- © 

Q 

Average. 



i 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

1 ACS. 1 

ACS. 

ACS, 

1 ACS. 

ACS. 




Xladanfipalle 

•• 


1 2-26 

mi. 

1-94 , 

0-66 

3 30 

1 8-02 1 

1 4-73 




1 3-87 i 







[South-west monsoon,] 




•V 

[North-east monsoon.! 





Total 

.. 9 

' 01, ^ 

Lverago 

.. 1 

12-23. 


Total 

• * "i 

'-49. Average .. 


Yajulpad 

•• 

0-84 

^ ■— 

1 1-80 

I 1-17 



j 3-36 

10-16 

1 

8-42 1 

6-85 


3-79 

0-16 

1-13 




Total 

.. 1 

2 68. . 

\vcr8g( 

’ •• 

12-13. 


Total 

• • 9T8. Average 

. .. 10-77. 

Efiyiichdti 


0-70 

1 2-26 

0-60 

1-89 

1-66 

3-96 

10-98 

1 6-43 

4-10 

4-85 

0-33 

3 61 , 

mu 

j 0-89 




Total 

.. ] 

1 

13-93. 

Averag 

:o .. 

13 64. 


Tota 

1 .. 

4-43. 

Average , . 

9-86. 

Eaditi 

•• 

0-60 

1 2-37 

0-03 

2-46 

0-78 

1 4-29 

3*06 

i 

5-17 

3-73 

6-48 

0-03 

1 

mu 

j 0-44 




Total 

.. 6'37. Average .. 

14-28. 


Total . . 

3-76. 

Average . 

8-26. 


• Answers. 


Number (c) South-west monsoon ; middle of 
September. 

North-east monsoon ; early in Novembep. ‘ 
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Questions. 

- 4. Wliat percenfage of a normal bairest on 
a normal cnltivated area did tho actual hliarif 
harvest of 1899 represent ? 


6. What percenfage of the total popula- 
tion of your district depends exclusively on 
agriculture — 

(а) as petty cultivators ? 

(б) as labourers ? 


PEELUtiNARt Action. 

6* "Was the necessity of relief assumed from 
the fact of crop fail rife or was proof of necessity 
required by compliance with tests ? 


• 7. What were tho observed facts which led 
you to think that the machinery of relief should 
bo set in motion ? 


Answorg. 

4. Taking 12 annas as representing an 
average crop, the harvests in the several taluks 
are as under. Information is not available as 
to the normal harvest on a normal cultivated 
area. 

In Vatjalpad.—Sis. northern villages with 
an extent of 677 acres yielded less than a 4-anna 
crop. The rest of the taluk had an outturn 
ranging from 4 to 12 annas under dry and 6 to 
12 annas under wet. 

In Bdyachoii. — Paddy, ragi and cholam 
from 4 to 12 annas, enmbu nil to 12 annas. 

In Madanapal/e . — Eagi under wells 3 ’iolded 
from 6 to 8 annas harvest, early cumbu 8 to 
10, unirrigated ragi and oumbn 8 to 6 annas. 

Ifi Ka'Hri . — Early cambu, korra andtsama 
yielded from 4 to 12 annas ; and late-sown, 
4 annas to nil. 

Taking all four taluks together, late-sown 
cumbn, horsegram and castors yielded next to 
nothing. 

5. (a) Petty cultivators, i.e., those paying tinier 
Be. lO to Government — 

Madanapalle 27’49, Vayalpad 34‘31, E^ya- 
choti 44‘40, Kadiri 35‘36 [derived from com- 
paring the percentage tables of agricultural 
landholders and of pattadars paying Es. 10 
and under, in Mr. Benson’s Statistical Atlas 
pages 171-72J. 

(6) Agricultural labourers — 

Madanapalle. 22’ 1 \ [Taken from 
Vayalpad ... 16’4 t Mr. Benson’s 
Edyachdti ... 12'5 ( Statistical 
Kadiri ... 14'6 ) Atlas.] 


6. It was assumed from failfire of crops, oon- 
trai-tion of field labour and the rise of prices. 
Test-works were then opened, and continued 
throughout under that title from February 6th 
till August 12th. 

Eegular relief works so called were not 
opened at all. 

7. Tho situation at the end of December, 
stood thus : 

(1) Early-sown cumbu yielding poorly. 

(2) Late-sown cumbu (ie., the crop sown 
in August and September}, horse gram aud 
pulses almost a failure. 

(3) IVet sowings and cultivation of cereals 
considerably below normal. 

(4) Prices rising to and above scarcity rates. 

(5) Insufficiency of labour for the' poorer 
classes. 

All or most of these conditions existed in an 
acute state in the Kadiri taluk and the Tahsil- 
dar reported that ho noticed people everywhere 
clamouring for work. I inspected that taluk 
to verify the Tahsildar’s statement and found 
on universal outcry for labour. The poorer 
classes were living largely’ on devadari leaves 
and berries. I thereupon recommended tho 
opening of a test work. 


29 
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QaeBtions 

8. What particular relief measures did yon 
first undertake ? and what tests were applied to 
gauge the extent of the distress ? 


Answers. 

8. The test-work first opened was thp_ repair 
of the road over a ghaut between Kadiri and 
Pulivendla taluks. Tasks sot by the Engi- 
neering department and approved by the Collec- 
tor were enforced strictly. 


9. How were you prepared to meet famine? — 
(a) Were lists of relief works ready, had the 
works on that list been actually located, and 
had surveys and estimates of cost been made out 
beforehand? (6) Did the relief programme 
include scales of establishment necessary to meet 
any emergency ? and were lists of candidates 
qualified for famine service kept up P 

10. Did the relief programme contcmplato 
large public works or small village works as the 
backbone of the relief system ? If the former, 
was a programme of village works ready in 
reserve from the beginning ? 


11. In the sequence of relief measures, what 
place was taken by the following : — 

(a) Test works. 

■ (d) Poor-houses. 

MKilota. 

(d) Organization of private 


especially in towms. 

(e) Opening the Government forests. 


charity 


12. What system of local inspection and 
control was instituted and at what period — 

(«) 10 arrange for village relief ? 

(d) to stimulate the local employment of 
labour ? 

(c) to organise local charity ? 

(d) to observe the general condition of the 
people ? 


13. Were loans issued at the outset? If so, 
to what extent, under what Act, under what 
conditions, to what classes and for what 
objects ? Were they recoverable in whole or in 
part ? 


9. (fl) Yes. The test- work was a District 
Board work. 

'i) No, BO far ns I am aware. 


10. Largo Public Works Department works 
-and road works. The only small works of 
any importance included in the programme 
were the ordinary minor irrigation w’orks, of 
which there are many in the sub-division. 

n. (a) Ttst-works wore all that were in 
progress throughout the period of distress. 

(I/) None were opened. 

(cj Do. 

(d) The only organization of importance' 
was the distribution of relief from the Indian 
Eamine Charitable Belief Fund. 

(c) This was done in the hot weather, but 
it was noticed that owing to scarcity of water 
in the forests, the concession could not bo 
utilized to any great ostent. 

12. (a) Village relief was not started. 

(f») No parlionlar steps were taken. 

(c) Inviting subscriptions for the Indian 
Famine Charitable Belief Fund was the only 
stop of any importance towards organising local 
charity. 

(d) The machinery available in the Presi- 
dency has already been dcolarcd by the 
Agricultural Conference tp be sufficient for 
bringing to notice any variation in the state of 
the people. 

13. Loans wore applied for on a very limited 
scale. In Madanapallc Hs. 722^ ; in Vayalpad 
Bs. 915 ; in Bfiyachdti Bs. 2,580 ; in Kadiri 
Bs. 265. The conditions wore those prescribed 
in the rules under the Land Improvement and 
Agriculturists’ Loans Acts SIX of 1883 and 
XII of 1884 respectively. Those loans were 
not restricted to particular classes. Any person 
could have the advance, provided his case satis- 
fied the rules. The loans were recoverable in 
easy instalments as prescribed. Daring tho 
1891-92 famine, in tlie snb-division taluks about 
six lakbs were spent on loans, chiefly under tho 
head of “ well ” loans. Those operations wercr 
no doubt stiraulated by the subsequent award 
of Bao Bnhadurships to two of the Tahsildars 
concerned. During the year, 1900, howeverj 
loans were applied for and granted to an extent 
of Es. 4,000 only. The real reason for tbo 
people’s disinclination is to be found in tho 
strictiformalities involved and in the tendency 
of offioers against loans as they were afraid of 
their personal responsibility. 'Jho effect of 
the extensive loan award in 1891-92 had 
been that tho monies lent were recovered with 
great rigour and in some cases this led to tho 



Qucstioni. 


AnBWBM. 
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14. Can irrigation -wells l)o mado in your 
district or any portion of it ? What was tho 
average depth below the surface of water on 
tho cessation of the rains in 1899 p Was the 
digging of wells encouraged by loans, and, if so, 
were they successful — 

fa) in securing the crop on the ground,? 

(d) as a permanent improvement ? 

(c) as a .temporary measure to employ 
labour ? 


15. If labour was tho first criterion of tho 
need for relief, what works were first under- 
taken? WerO they ordinarj' works under 
district or Local Boards ? and under -whoso 
supervision wore they conducted ? 

16. What tasks were exacted on test -vv'orks, 
and -was tho same task taken from every ono 
irrcspcctivo of sex and previous occupation P 


17. Was payment in strict proportion to 
results? Was there a maximum wage, a 
minimum wage, a rest day aUowance or an 
allowance to dependants ? 


Revenue Inspectors and Tahsildars having to 
make good deficiencies from their own pockets, 
and to their being snspended or reduced. 

14. W ells are the great feature of the sub, 
division and are in fact its salvation. No 
details regarding average depth are available- 
hut it may be said that the water-level in wells 
ran very low, especially during the hot 
weather months of the distress. Loans were 
offered, but were not applied for to any large 
scale. Wherever they -W'cre taken advantage 
of, they proved eminently successful in all the 
directions (a), (h) and (c). As observed before, 
wells play a very important part in this sub- 
division. Where tank-supply failed, the crop 
was supported by wells. The irrigation sources 
being precarious, sugarcane and suchlike double 
crops are planted only where weU-irrigation is 
available to supplement tho tank supply. 

15. District Board work. It was originally 
under tho supervision of the District Board Engi- 
neer, and afterwards the management was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Public Works. 

16. Tasks under tho intermediate piece-work 
system were exacted in accordance -with the 
table fixed by tho Department of Public Works 
Engineer. I’hcy were subsequently modified 
under the orders of the Board and Government 
from time to time, but tho above rates (-which 
will be found in tho answers of tho Collector 
of Cuddapah) wore in force for most of tho time 
tho intermediate piece-work system was tried. 
'1 he Kurli ghaut work was originally carried 
out on tho task-woi-k system. After some time 
tho intermediate piece-work system was intro- 
duced. I’ho following tasks were exacted imdor 
the task-work system when the work was oom- 
monced, but tho tasks were altered from 
time to timo to suit tho varying conditions. 

Task per unit, B. Class 1-25 c. ft. hard stone. 

Do. do. 1-75 „ medium,, 

Under the task-work system tasks varied -with 
sexes, but not -with reforenee to previous occu- 
pation. Under the piece-work system the 
instructions issued by Government provide for 
the ,cla8sification of tho relief workers (men, 
women and working children) according to their 
capacities. Even when placed in the same class 
with men, t.e., in tho digger class, women are 
prescribed a lighter task. 

17. Yes. No allowance to dependants was 
given . There were several deserving oases where 
pro-vision for dependants seemed necessary, tho 
wage allowed for the working member being 
insufficient to meet the demands of the persons 
depending upon him. Under the intermediate 
piece-work system the wage was sufficient 
generally to sustain tho family of tho worker. 

Under the task-work system the wage of 
tho class in which the gang was placed was tho 
maximum allowed. The intermediate piece- 
work system first introduced prescribed no 
maximum, but provided for a reduction of 
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Questions. 


18. What oircumstancca induced the conver- 
sion of test works into regular relief works. 

Large Public Works. 

19. When it had been decided to open regular 
relief works, what w'orks were first opened? 
large public works or small vfilagc w'orks ? 

20. Lndcr whoso control were these works? 
Had the sealo of supervising establishment been 
prescribed in advance, and was that establish- 
ment ready ? Was there any delay in opening 
the works '? Were tools and plant available ? 


21. Were the works divided into cliarges, and, 
if so, for what maximum number of workers did 
the charge provide ? Was that maximum ever 
exceeded ? and, if so, what stops were taken to 
relieve the pressure ? 

22. Had each charge its own establishment ? 
If so, please give that establishment in detail. 
What, if any, arrangements had been prescribed 
beforehand for hutting or sheltering the people ; 
for conservancy or sanitation ; for water-supply ; 
for food-supply ; and for medical conveniences 
and supervision ? 


23. Was admission to the works free to all 
persons ready to submit to the labour test, or 
was any system of selection (e.g., by tickets) 
tried at the commencement ? W as a distance 
test of any kind insisted on and was residence on 
the works compulsory ? 

24. On the facts that came to your notice, 
what is your opinion as to the area or popula- 
tion which a large public work, capable of 
entertaining two charges of 5,000 persons each, 
may be expected to servo ? What distance from 
their homes did applicants for relief go ? 

25. Were officers of the Department of PubUo 
Works subordinate to the Civil authorities in all 
matters ? If not, please specify the matters in 
!which they were independent. 


Answers. 

• 

20 per cent, in the wages of the professional 
Wodders to prevent them from earning unlimited 
wages. Afterwards, this reduction in the case 
of professionals was abolished and payments 
were made strictly in accordance with results, 
but a maximum earning task was prescribed and 
any work done over and above that was not 
paid for. 

Best day allowance was given, on the task 
work system. ^ 

18. The test works were not converted into 
regular relief works. 


19. There were no regular relief works. But 
even ns test work, the work started was a large 
Public Work. 

20. The Department of Public Works. The 
Public Works Department generally utilized 
the services of the existing staff, the ordinary 
Public Works Department works having been 
stopped, while relief operations were in pro- 
gress. There was some delay in getting tools at 
the outset. This was due to the Local Fund 
Engineer. But when the work was in the 
hands of the Public Works Department, there 
were.no complaints. 

21. The four sub-division taluks were placed 
in charge of an Assistant Engineer and each work 
was superrtsed by an Overseer. The relief 
operations were on the whole on a limited scale. 
IJcneo no prcssiuo was felt. 

22. Yes. Particulars of the establishment 
entertained will be given by the Public Works 
Department ; but generally there was one Overseer 
or Sub-overseer with a'maistry or clerk for each 
work. Under the task-work system there were 
also maistrics and head coolies for each gang. 
No hutting accommodation was provided. ' The 
relief works were not far from a market. Hence 
no special arrangement was needed to provide 
for food supply. There were eases of small-pox 
on ono of the works and then a Hospital Assis- 
tant was sent. At other times no extra medical 
aid was supplied nor owing to the small number 
attending the works was want of it felt.' 

23. Yes. No. 


24. I have no experience of such large works. 
Labourers to the works came generally from tho 
adjoining villages within a distance of 5 or 7 
miles, but there were cases especially in tho later 
stage when people came from a distance of 15 to 
18 miles. 

25. Yes. 
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QuBstionB. 

" 26. Was there a Civil officer for each charge ; 
from, what class was he taken ; what salary did 
he receive; and what was his position with 
reference to the local representatives of the 
Public Works Department ? 

Had the Civil officer in charge full authority 
to assure himself that measurements were 
correctly and punctually made, and that tho 
orders of Government were being followed in 
all the matters mentioned at the end of para- 
graph 426 of the report of the I’amine Commis- 
sion of 1898 ? 

27. If local conditions were met with, which 
affected the application of ’ the prescribed tasks, 
did it rest with the Civil officer in ohargo to 
decide which of the prescribed tasks was appli- 
cable (e.y., in varying strata of hard and soft 
earth) ? 

>. 28. How were the gangs of labourers con- 
stituted, and what was the size of the gangs ? 
Were arrangements made to seem-e village or 
family gangs, so far as possible, and with what 
success ? 


29. What classification of labourers, and 
what wage scale was adopted, and how does it 
compare with the classification and wage scale 
of paragraph 445 of the report of the JFamine 
Commission of 1898 ? How far did experience 
justify departure from the latter — 

(a) from the administrative point of 

view? 

(i) from the point of view of economy ? 

i 

30. Did your experience lead you to consider 

that anj', and if so what, distinction should be 
drawn in the classification and wages of men and 
women ? ' ^ 

Did the absence of such distinction lead to 
any difficulty ? 

Please consider this question also in its 
financial aspect. ' 

31. Was the Code task system introduced 
from the outset, or was some system of payment 
by results first adopted ? Were tho two systems 
carried on simultaneously or not — 


(а) in the same district or sub-division of a 
district ? 

(б) on the same work ? 

32. Did your c^^erience lead you to agree 
with the Famine Commission of 1898 that a 
system of payment by results was nnsuited to 
conditions of acute distress or actual famine ? 
or do you consider that, if started in time, relief 
can bo adequately afforded in cases -of severe 
famine by works conducted throughout on a 
system of payment by results ? 


Answent. 

26. There was no special Civil officer. The 
Tahsildar attended to the want. 


27. No such cases were noticed. The Execu- 
tive Engineer himself suggested alterations which 
were submitted for the sanction of the Collector. 


28. Under the task-work system, gangs con- 
sisted generally of men of the same or adjoining 
villages. Members of the same family were kept 
together as far as possible. The average size of 
a gang was from 80 to 100. Under the inter- 
mediate piece-work system, the workers formed 
themselves into small parties. 

29. Under the task-work system the wage of 
the class was given which varied with prevailing 
prices. The rate adopted under the intermedi- 
ate piece-work system is that specified in the 
two tables referred to in question 16 above. 

(o) 

(b) 

30. The table of rates as last modified had 
not sufficient trial. I am not able to offer any 
suggestion. 


31. The task-work system was first emploj'ed on 
theKurli Ghautroad. This work was carried out 
in two places. At a late stage, it was ordered 
that in one part of the work, the iutermediato 
piece-work system should be tried while tho 
other should be worked as usual on the task- 
work system. The order, however, having been 
issued late, had not sufficient trial. The Talapnla 
project was done from tho outset on the inter- 
mediate piece-work system. 

{«) 

{(>) 

■ 32. There was no acute famine in the division. 
It is best described by the phrase “ Half 
famine.” 
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Qiieitions. 

33. What task was exacted at the outset ; 
was it graduated to the class of workers or was 
the full task demanded from all; was any 
allowance made for the distance the workers had 
Come ? Were subsequent changes of the task in 
the direction of greater leniency or greater 
severity; what were the circumstances which 
led up to the changes, and with reference to 
what classes of persons were they introduced ? 

34. Did your experience lead you to believe 
that the scale of wages adopted was adequate, 
inadequate, or unduly liberal ? "What in your 
experience was its effect upon the condition of 
the workers ? Was there any evidence that the 
workers saved upon their earnings ? Did 
copper coin return freely to the Banias on the 
works ? Please give reasons for your opinion. 


35. Was a rest-day wage given, or could tho 
workers earn more than the full wage in order 
to support themselves on the rest-day ? Which 
method docs your experience lead you to 
prefer ? 


36. Docs your experience lead you to consider 
that tho minimum wage is too higli, and that 
lining for short work should bo continued down 
to the penal wage or to something between tho 
penal and minimum wage ? 

37. Was the minimum wage allowed at tho 
outset ; if not, was there a penal wage, and was 
there a tendency to fine down to it ? Did the 
penal wage anywhere become the wage 
generally earned ? If it did, to what do you 
attribute tho fact, and what were its effects ? 


38. How often was payment made ; daily 
or weekly or at what other interval ? If weekly, 
did your experience lead joii to think more 
frequent payment desirable rind practicable ? 

39. When people first came bn a relief-work 
wore they paid daily or at longer intervals ? 
Did you find that payment otherwise than daily 
threw the workers seriously into tho debt of the 
Bania ? 

40. To whom was payment made — to the 
individual or to tho head of tlie gang ? Which 
method did your experience lead you to prefer ? 

41. Can you give, for two or three ty^pical 
relief-works, figures showing, at tho time of 
greatest pressure, tho number of relief-workers 
earning — 

(a) the full wage, 

(l>) tho penal wage, 

(c) a wage between tho full and penal 
wage. 

Did people remain long on the works on tho 
penal wage. , 


Answers. • 

33. As stcatcd above, the work on tho outset 
was carried out on tho task-work system. . Tho 
workers were all placed in the B class which 
suited them. No allowanco ,was made for' 
distances. Tho subsequent changes were in the 
direction of severity. I’his was done with a view 
to tost tho existence of distress. 


34. Tho wage will bo adcqufite provided it is 
fully' earned. At the commencement of tho 
ICurli work, some of the workers could not get 
the full wage of tho class, being unaccustomed 
to such hard work ; and in tlic hot months they 
looked rather thin and underfed. I am confi- 
dent that no relief-workers saved anything out 
of their wages. 

Copper coin was freely accepted by tho 
merchants. 

35. Rest-day wage was not given under tlio 
intermediate system. Tho rates paid were in- 
tended to include such allowance. A man with a 
largo family' cannot, however, earn on the relief 
work more than is noecssary for mainf Jiining him- 
self and family, and cannot therefore bo expected- 
to save anything for tho non-working day'. Tliis 
is cspooially tho case when an earning maximum 
is prescribed. Rest-day ■ allowance seems to bo 
necessary, at least when the work is no longer 
carried on under test conditions. 

30. I do not consider the minimum wage 
all too high. Tho penal wage on relief-icorks 
(ns distinguished from irsi-irorkx) being re- 
stricted to cases of continual and deliborato 
refusal to do tho allotted task, need not bo 
enhanced. 

37. No. On test-works payments were 
strictly by results, thougli the earnings might 
fall to the penal wage. The wage earned was 
not ns a ride the penal wage but sometimes it 
amounted to that. This is attributable to tlio 
relief -workers themselves and to tho absence of 
any’ relaxations with a view to enforce tho tasks' 
strictly, tho work being a test-work. 

38. Twice a w'cek at JCurli ; but on Tnlapul- 
work once a -tveck so as to suit the weekly 
market day. No complaints. 

39. First daily' and ' afterwards t-wico in a 
■week; bi-weekly' payments were not regarded 
as inconvenient. 


40. Task-work system — to tho individual. 
Intermediate piece-work system — to the head 

of the gang. 

41. Figures not available. 
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QiicEtions. 

42/ If a system of payment by results ■was 
in force, was it one of tlie systems described in 
paragraphs 208 to 212 of the report of the 
i'amino Commission of 1898,. or in what respects 
did it differ from them ? 

43. What was the maximum wage, and what 
arrangements were made for the relief of 
children or for the relief of weakly' persons 
capable of some work ? Did the arrangements 
for the latter take the form of task-work with a 
minimum 'wago, or piece-work at favourable 
rates, and which in your experience is pre- 
ferable ? 


44. Were contractors employed at any stage 
of the famine ? 

4o, Under the payment by results system 
were muster rolls kept up, or what arrangement 
was there by which on emergency the code task 
system could be promptly introduced ? 

46. Under whose orders was the prices scale 
for the calculation of the wages fl.vcd ? On 
what grains was it based? Were small varia- 
tions in prices neglected ? 

47. Please trace distinctly the various steps 
adopted in opening a relief work, admitting 
and classifying labourers, providing for depend- 
ants, providing tools and plant, marking out 
work and measuring it up, paying wages, im- 
posing fines, conserving the water-supply, and 
arranging for hospital requirements. 

48. Under whose orders wore tasks and wages 
stiffened or relaxed (ie., the Collector, the 
Commissioner, the Famine Commissioner or the 
Local Giovernment ?) Had the Collector or tho 
Commissioner power to issue orders independ- 
ently or had he to refer to higher authority. 
If he acted in anticipation of sanction was ho 
often over -ruled. 

51. Were arrangements made at any' time to 
draft people from large public ; to small village ; 
works ; what was tho occasion calling for 
transfer ; and what success was the transfer 
achieved ? 

Small Village Wobks. 

52 to 59. . * • 

Special belief. 

60 to 65. * * * 

60. VHiat measui’cs were taken to prevent 
mortality of cattle and with what success ? 


67. Wore any operations undertaken for tho 
supply of compressed grass to tracts suffering 
from scarcity of fodder ? 

G-ratuitous Eelief. 

* t ♦ 


Answers. 

^ 42. Yes. For most of the time the *•' un- 
limited ” or “ unrestricted piece-work By'stem 
described in paragraph 211 (D) with reduction 
of tlie rates for professionals was in force.' 
Latterly an earning maximum was imposed. ' 

_ 43. As already stated it was the unrestricted 
piece-work system that was chiefly followed. 
The maxima prescribed by tho Board are — 

For sand 2 1 0 c. It. at rates varying with prices. 

„ soft earth 220 o. ft. 

„ Medium earth ICO „ 

„ Hard earth 120 „ 

„ Hard gravel 80 „ 

Working children were admitted to the relief- 
work. 

The inefficients, when not many, were distributed 
among tlie gangs and where numerous were 
ordered to bo formed into separate gangs. 

44. No. 

45. Overseer in charge. 


46. Tuhsildar. Eagi. The table prescribed 
by the Board does not take notice of trifling 
variations. 

47. Those points will be dealt with in the 
Collector or Executive Engineer’s reports. 


48. To be answered bj’ the Collector. 


51. No small works wore in progress. 


52 to 59. -m 


60 to 65.— mi. 

66. The scarcity for fodder was not very 
great and mortality among stall-fed cattle was 
not severe : though it cannot be denied that tho 
animals became emaciated and a proportion died. 

67. — mi. 


68 to 81. No such relief was administered. 


68 to 81. 
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Questions 


Answers 


SCSPEKSIOKS AND EEMISSIONS OF LAND 
BEVENDE. 

82 To what extent was land revenue in' 

year district (a) suspended, (i) remitted ? ’ 

83 Upon what system were such remissions 
or suspensions based ? W ere they based upon 
crop failure solely, or was the general capacity 
of the individual to pay also taken into account ; 
and in the latter case, how, and by whom and 
upon whose information was that general 
capacity determined ? 

84. At what stage were suspensions and 
remissions determined ; after or before collec- 
tion of revenue began ? 

85. In zemindari tracts did suspensions or 
remissions of rent follow automatically upon 
suspensions and remissions of revenue ? If 
only part of the revenue of a village (or estate) 
was suspended, who decided wh; t cultivators 
should receive remissions or suspensions ? 

86. Did you observe any facts tending to 
show that sufficient relief by suspension or 
remission of revenue had not been given, or 
that such relief had been abused or had failed 
to reach the right persons ? 

Genebal. 


82 to 8G. No suspensions. 

The following amounts were remitted : — 

BS 

Madanapalle ... 59,255T This includes fixed 
Vayalpad 22,486 1 remissions for 

-Edyachdti ... 22,382 f “Lift,” the exact 

Eadiri 24,783j amount of which 

is not known. 

These were, however, the ordinary season 
remissions. Eemissions of dry assessment were 
not granted. 


87. If the number of persons in receipt of 
relief in your district at any time exceeded 15 
per cent, of the population affected, please state 
briefly the reason for it. 

88. Does your experience lead you to con- 
sider that relief was at any particular period 
excessive or defective, and what are the grounds 
of your opinion ? 


89 To what classes generally did the people 
in receipt of relief belong; did they include 
proprietors, State ryots, oooupanoy tenants, and 
other tenants with security of tenure, and, if 
BO, to what extent ? 

90. In your experience were people mere 
ready to come on relief than in former famines, 
and, if so, to what is this readiness attributable ? 

9 1 . Did facts come to your notice indicating 
a contraction of private credit, or a reluctance 
of the people to exhaust their own resources 
before accepting State relief ? 


92. Do you consider that the tests of the 
Code are sufficient to prevent persons not in 
need of relief from seeking it ? 

93. If you consider the tests of the Code are 
insufficient, what further tests would you pro- 
pose ?_ Or do you consider any method of 
selection for admission to. relief to be practi- 
cable ? 


87. The percentage was not exceeded. 


88. I think the works should have been 
converted into regular relief works and that 
their too long continuance as test-works 
operated hardly on the workers. This was 
especially the case in the work carried out 
under the task work system which leaves, even 
while the wage is fully earned, no margin for 
dependants. 

89. Pariahs, Kapus, Balijahs and a few 
Sugalis. Petty pattadars and tenants wore 
also on relief in a few oases. 


90. No. 


9 1 . Private credit was no doubt contracted 

but not to a large extent. The small number 
who came on State relief and the large numbers 
also who were found to be stinting themselves and 
living on berries, leaves and other supplemental 
foods, show that people only went to the relief 
work when they could no longer support 
themselves. ^ - 

92. Yes. 


93. 



Qneationi. 

' 94.' What' Bysteih of registration of births 
and deaths is followed ? 

95. Where statisties show a very high morta- 
lity, how far is that attributable to diseases 
oonnooted with unsuitable or insuffioient food ? 

96. How far was an impure or insuffioient 
•^ater-supply a cause of increased mortality, 
and what measures were tafeon to improve or 
extend the water-supply ? Was permanganate 
of potash used to dieinfeot wells and other 
sources of water-supply, and, if so, at what 
intervals of time ? 

97. What special sanitary arrangements were" 
made — 

(a) on works ; 

(b) at poor-houses ; 

(c) at kitohens ; 

and were they sufficient? Who supervised 
them ? 

98. Was there a regular inspection of the 
grain shops on the works, and did that inspec- 
tion disclose the sale of inferior or unwholesome 
grain P 

99. How far did tho people supplement their 
food witli wild products, and had the consump- 
tion of wild products any appreciable effect 
upon their health ? 


100. Did you observe much immigration from' 
Native States ? Eoughly what proportion did 
such immigrants bear to tho total number 
relieved ? 

101. "What was tho mortality among those 
immigrants compared with the mortality of the 
district ; and what was the ofleot of this morta- 
lity upon tho death-rate of tho district P 

■ 102. How were the orphans disposed of at’ 
the end of tho famine ? Were they made over 
to friends, caste people, native institutions or 
m'iMionaries ? 

■ 103. Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the classification of the objects of the 
Charitable Relief Fund in paragraph 627 of the 
report of the Famine Commission of 1898 ? 
Can ■ you suggest any improvements in tho 
management of tho fund ? - 

104. Did you hear any complaints regarding 
the inability of tho Railways to keep pace with 
tho grain and fodder traffic to- the distressed 
.districts ? If sojlplease specify tho nature of tho 
complaints. Was tho local price' of food raised 
by any defects in railway carriage ? 

104A. What arrangements were in force to 
keep you informed of the traffic in food-grains, 
.by- rail, river and road? Were the statistics 
reliable ? What proportion of the assumed con- 
sumption of the people was imported ? 

' 105. Did yon ,hear any complaints from 
-employers of private labour, agricultural or 
other, that owing to tho attractions of relief 
■works they experienced difficulty in obtaifiing 
dabourers? , j 


Aniwen. 

.94. -The ordinary, village agenoy. 


95 and 96. No high mortality. 


97 and 98. Nil. 


99. Wild products wore the chief food of the 
poorer classes throughout the period of distress 
and are still being resorted to by some. Com- 
plaints wore made that these famine foods 
produced bowel-complaints especially among 
children. > 


100 and 101. No. 


102 and 103. Nono< 


104. NiL 


104A. No statistios were received in th« 
Divisional office. 


105. No. 


81 
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Qncations. 

106. Hos thoro boon any ohango in tho 
oharaotor of the crops sown of late years ? Has 
that change taken the form of— 

(а) an increase of double cropping ; 

(б) the sabstitution of food crops for moro 
valuable crops or vise versa P 

107. Hoes the practice of paybg wages in 
grain still prevail in your 'district P Is there a 
tendency to substitute a cosh for a grain wage P 
Have cash wages risen in sympathy with tho 
rise in prices P 

108. To what extent have tho provisions of 
tho Famine Code been departed from P Please 
specify the departures. Wore they justifiod in 
your experience P 

109. Were Staff Corps officers omployed in 
supervision P And were officers of tho Native 
Army and non-commissioned officors of tho 
British Army employed in minor posts ? Can 
yon suggest any other source from which super- 
vising offioeis can bo drawn P 

110. How far was non-offioial agency made 
use of during tho famine P Was it successful P 
And is thoro scope for its extension P 

111. Please trace with great care tho effect 
upon — 

(1) tho numhor of people Booking relief, 

(2) the death-rate, 
of any changes in — 

(a) the system of work {c.g., a ehango 
from Code task to paymont-by- 
results system), 

(h) tho task, 

(c) the scale of wages, 

(d) the mode of calculating fines, 

(c) the tests of necessity (such as tho 
insistence on a distance test, or 
compulsory residence, or tho draft- 
ing to distant works), 

and did those changes load to disorganisation or 
wandering P 

112. Has your exporionoo shown that tho 
massing of people on largo works tends to 
disorganise family life, or to weaken sooial 
restraints, or to relax moral ties P If so, can you 
suggest any means connected with tho class or 
organisation of relief works whereby these evils 
may be removed or mitigated P 


Adiwot*. ‘ 

106. No. Owing to continual drought the 
ryots have taken to the habit of raising dry 
crops on wot lands. 


107. Yes. But in famine times th# rate of 
grain wage is reduced. 


'108. The Famine Code provisions wore 
modified by tho orders issued about tasking and 
paying under tho Intermediate piece works 
Bj’stom. 

109. Nil. 


110. None. 


111. When payment by results was intro- 
duced on a work previously carried out on tho 
task work system, tlioro was a fall in tho number 
of workers attending. It not being a full 
famine. Tho real cffcot of change of system, 
oto., cannot bo traced. 


112, Thoro was a case of rape committed bo 
constables upon a girl working in tho Kurli 
Ghaut. 


(Signed) J. J. COTTON, 
4</) ifarch 1901, 




EEPLffiS TO THE QUESTIONS DEAWN UP BY THE FAMINE COMJIISSION 

BATOHA SAHIB, DEPUTY COLLECTOR, JAMMALA- 
MADUGU DIVISION, OUDDAPAH. DISTRICT. 


luTKonucrroRY. 


Qaestions, 

1. What was tho outlook in your district 
when the rains of 1899 commenced P What 
had been tho character of tho harvests in tho 
two preceding years p 


Answers. 

Tho rains of 1899 oommoncod in September 
when tho outlook was quite gloomy ouing to tho 
long continued drought in July and August 
(ploughing season) which diminished tho supply 
of water in wells and obannols. Tho copious 
rains of September and tho fall of October 
stimulated tho ploughing and sowing of cholum 
and tbo other staph faod-ffraim. Bat tho 
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Questiosi. 


2. Were the hharif sowings up to normal ? 
If not, what percentago of the normal cultivated 
area was sown? Please state briefly how the 
normal cultivated area was arrived at. 

3. («) What is the average rainfall of your 
district during the rainy season ? (b) WhaJ was 
the actual rainfall in the rainy season ot 1899 
and what percentago of the average did it 
represent F (c) When did the rains cease ? 
and (d) What was the distribution of the rain- 
fall from June to September (both inclusive) 
compared with the average ? 


Answere. 

subsequent total failure of rain in November 
and December when the crops were to mature 
resulted in the entire failure of the crops. 

The year 1897 was a continuation of the 
famine year 1896. 1898 was a year of plenty 
except in some villages of (.Puliveudla and 
Jammalamadugu taluks in which dry remission 
was given. 

2. The staple food-grain is cholum and it is 
the only crop. The cultivated area was normal. 


3. (a) The average rainfall of the Division 
during the rainy season is as follows : — 


June to November, 

INCHES. 

Jammalamadugu 

... 18-72 

Proddatur ... 

... 22-53 

Pulivendla 

... 18 99 

Total 

... 60-24 

Average 

... 20-8 

{h) The actual rainfall in 
VO period was — 

1899 duiing the 

INCHES. 

Jammalamadugu 

... 13-39 

Proddatur 

... 12-18 

Pulivendla 

... 12-81 

Total 

... 38-38 

Average 

... 12-79 


and its percentage compared with^the normal 
is 58 per cent. 

(c) The rains ceased from the 1st Novem- 
ber. 

(d) The rainfall was distributed as follows 
from Juno to September as oompared with the 
average. 


j 

1 

1 

Juno. 

July. 

1 

August. 

Boptember. 


Actual. 

' 1 

Average. 

' 

1 

Actual 1 

Avorago. 

Actual. 

1 

Average. 

Actual. 

Average. 

Jatnmalamadnga . , . . 

0-05 

2-01 

0-03 

2-47 

3-26 

8-93 

8 47 

4-69 

Proddatur .. 


2-02 

0-64 

2-SS 

1-77 

5-l)l 

6 86 ' 

6-43 

PoliTOndla . . . . . . 

0-43 

2-19 

0 02 

X-34 

0 72 

3-21 

8-67 

4-91 

Total .. 

0-90 

6-82 

0-69 

6-79 

6-76 

12-15 

23-00 

14 93 


4. What percentage of a normal harvest on 
a normal cultivated area did the ootnal hharif 
harvest of 1899 represent ? 

5. What percentago of the total popula- 
tion of your district depends exclusively on 
agriculture — ■ 

(a) as petty cultivators ? 

(b) as labourers? 


4. The actual harvest of cholum of 1899 was 
not more than 20 per cent, of the normal yield 
on the normal cultivated area. 

5. Sixty per cent, of the total population of 
the division depend upon agriculture exclu- 
sively. 

(а) Fifty per cent, as petty cultivators and 

(б) Ton per cent, as labourers. 
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Questions 

' ■ ■ Pbeliminaey Action. 

6. ^7®® necessity of relief assumed from 
the fact of crop failure or was proof of necessity 
required by compliance with tests ? 


7. What were the observed facts which led 
you to think that the machinery of relief should 
be set in the motion ? 

8. What particular relief measures did yon 
first undertake ? and what tests were applied to 
gauge the extent of the distress ? 


9. How were you prepared to meet famine ? — 
(c) Were lists of relief works readj', had the 
works on that list been actually located, and 
had siu-voys and estimates of cost been made out 
beforehand ? (b) Did tho relief programme 
include scales of establishment necessary to meet 
any emergency ? and were lists of candidates 
qualified for famine service kept up ? 

10. Did the relief programme contcmplato 
large public works or small village works us the 
backbone of the relief system ? If tho former, 
was a programme of village works ready in 
reserve from the boginniug ? 

1 1. In the seq^uence of relief measures, what 
place was taken oy the following : — 

la) Test works. 

(b) Poor houses. 

1 . 

(cQ Organization of private charity, especi- 
ally in towns. 

(e) Opening the Government forests. 

12. What system of local inspection and. 
control was instituted and at what period — 

(a) to arrange for village relief ? 

(61 to stimulate the local employment of 
labour ? 

(c) to organise local charity ? 

(d) to observe the general condition of the 
people ? 


13. Were loans issued at the outset ? If so, 
of what extent, under what Act, under what 
conditions, to what classes and for what 
objects ? Were they recoverable in whole or in 
part P 


14. Can irrigation wells be made in your 
district or any portion of it ? What was the 
average depth below the surface of water on the 
cessation of the rains in 1899 ? Was the digging 
of wells encouraged by loans, and, if so, were 
they successful — 

(а) in securing the crop on the ground ? 

(б) as a permanent improvement P 

(c) as a temporary measure to employ 
labour P 

15. If labour was the first oriterion of the 
need for relief, what works were first under- 
taken P Were they ordinary works under 
District or Local Boards P and under whose 
supervision were they conducted ? 


ADSirertf. ' 


6. The failure of crops nooessitated relief 
operations and teat works wore started. Tho 
distress, however, having been confined only to 
portions of taluks there was no necessity to 
open regular relief works. 

7. There was a general olnmour in the 

affected villages for labour owing to want of 
work in the 'fields. • • - n 

8. Test works were started, five in Pulivendifi 
two in Jammalamiidugu and three in Proddatur. 
To gauge the extent of the distress these were 
worked on the strict test conditions under tho 
intermediate system. 

9. The famine programme being kept correct 
up to date with estimates, &c., ready, there was 
no difficulty in selecting the works needed. Tho 
works were managed by Public Works Depart- 
ment officers. 


10. The relief programme contains both 
large public works and small village works. 
Tho famine programme is being maintained up 
to date. 

11. Test works wore opened and Government 
reserved forests were thrown open for gra- 
zing as an initiative measure. There was no 
necessity for organization of poor houses and 
kitchens, &c. 


12. The local officers — ^Tahsildar and Divi- 
sional officer — were constantly on tour observing 
the general condition of tho people and submit- 
ting fortnightly reports. 


13. Loans wore freely given to the applicant® 
for the sinking and repairing of wells under the 
revised 6 per cent, rules, and for the construc- 
tion of protective bunds againpt streams, &o., 
under tho Land Imuroveraeut Loans Act, and for 
the purchase of bulls under tho Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act. 

14. Irrisration wells can be sunk in this divL’ 
sion in the vicinity of -rivers and streamSt 
When the rains ceased in 1899 tho average 
depth below the surface of water was 3 feet. 
The digging of wells was encouraged by loans 
and was generally successful (a) in securing tho 
crop on the ground, (6) as a permanent improve- 
ment and (c) as a temporary measure to employ 
labour. 

15. One District Board work and a few other 
irrigation works were executed under the superv 
vision of the Public Works Department. 
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Qaeations. 

16. What tasks -wore exacted on teat worts, 
and was the same task tikf-n from every one 
irrespective of sex and previous occupation ? 


17. Was payment in strict proportion to 
results ? Was there a maximum wage, a 
minimum wage, a rest day allowance or an 
allowance to dependants ? 

18 What circumstances induced the conver- 
sion of test works into regular relief works ? 

» » • 


‘ Small Village Wouks. 

52. What part did the small village works 
play in the scheme of relief ? 

53. What classes of works did they include ? 


54. Were they conducted— 

(fl) under the supervision of the Public 

Works Department, _ . m 

^6) under the supervision of the Livil 

Agency, 

(i) by direct management, 

(ii) through landholders or by means of 

other non-official agency ? 

55. If conducted under {b) (ill of the last 
question, what arrangements were made— 

(a) for laying down the woik, 

(51 for measuring it up, 

(c) lor paying wages ? 

How far were the landholders and others 
responsible administratively and financially j 
and under whose supervision was the work 
done ? 

56. Was any attempt made to work the Code 
task system ? What scale of wages was adopted ? 
'W^as employment given to everv one who 
wanted it, or only to special classes ? 


57. Was any system of selection of applicants 
for relief tried ? If so, was it successful or not ? 

58. If large public and small village works 
existed close to one another, did either draw 
labourers from the other ? 

59. Did your experience lead you to form 
any definite opinions as to the desirability or 
otherwise of extending small village relief 
works ? If so, please state them. 


Special belief. 

60. Are there many aboriginal tribes in your 
district? Were spedal tests applied to them? 
Were they forward to take relief or had relief 
to be taken near their homes ? How far were 
the measures taken.successful ? 


Answers. 

1 6. The tasks exacted were suffici-ntly raised 
higher than the normal rates so as to prevent 
professional labourer from being attracted to the 
works. No difference was observed with refer- 
ence to sect or previous occupation as the works 
were strictly on test conditions. 

17. The payment was in strict proportion to 
results. There was no maximum or minimum 
wage nor rest day or other allowance. 

18. Test works were not converted into regu- 
lar relief works, there having been no necessity 
for it. 

• • • 


52. Small isolated tank works were opened 
in different parts to meet the requirements of 
persons who could not go to distant works. 

53. Except the two project works of Pedda- 
pasupula and Ohapaud channel the others were 
either new tanks or repairs to tanks. 

54. They were conducted under the supervi- 
sion and direct management of the Public 
Works Department officers. 


,55. Nil 


56. No attempt ivas made to work under the 
Code task system but payments were made on 
results and employment was given to every one 
that wanted it. The scale of wages adopted 
was a modification of the standard wages fixed 
by the Superintending Engineer. 

57. None. 

58. None. 


59. Small village works are advantageous 
both to the State and to the people, when 
distress is not keen, unlike large works which 
often run the chance of not being completed 
before the distress abates and which being far 
away from their home are not suited to the 
early stages of distress, 


60. None. 
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Qnestfons. 

• 61. Were forest and fodder •n’oris aponed ? 
How were these eontrolled and what olassea did 
they serve ? 

62. Were ahle-hodied persons engaged at 
any time on works of private utility at pnhlic 
expense (e.ff., weeding fields, etc.) ? and, if so, 
to what extent, at what stage, for how long and 
under what control ? 

63. Were special measures taken to relievo 
artisans (weavers and others) in their own 
crafts ? 

64. Did they show a reluctance to go on 
ordinary relief works ; or were they physically 
unfit for ordinary labour ? 

6o. If special relief measures for artisans 
wore taken, were they successful from the point 
of view of (a) relief, (6) economy ; and docs your 
experience lead you to consider that more might 
have been done in this respect, under direct 
official control or with official assistance ? 

66. What measures were taken to prevent 
mortality of cattle and with what success ? 

67. Were any operations undertaken for the 
supply of compressed grass to tracts suffering 
from scarcity of fodder F 

Gteatuiious Bilief. 

68 to 81. 

Suspensions and bemissions of land 

EEVENUE. 

82. To what extent was land revenue in 
your district (a) suspended, (6) remitted f 


83. TTpem what system were such remissions 
or suspensions based ? Were they based upon 
crop failure solely, or was the general capacity 
of the individual to pay also taken into account ; 
and in the latter case, how, and by whom and 
upon whose information was that general 
capacify determined ? 

84. At what stage were ensponslons and 
remissions determined; after or before collec- 
tion of revenue began P 

85. In r.amindari tracts did suspensions or 
remissions of rent follow automatically upon 
suspensions and remissions of revenue? If 
only part of the revenue of a village (or estate) 
was suspended, who decided what cultivators 
should receive remissions or suspensions ? 

86. Did you observe any facts tending to 
sbow that suffioient relief by suspension or 
remission of revenue bad not been given, or 
that such relief had been abused or had failed 
to roach the right persons ? 


Answers, 

61. No. 


62. No, 


63. Weavers were relieved in their own craft 
at Jammalamadugu centre. 

^ t 

64. They were physically unfit for ordinary i 
labour. 

65. The weavers’ relief was snecessfnl. The 
amount spent was almost recouped by sale of 
the cloths manufactured by them. 


66. The condition of cattle required no relief. 

67. None, 


68 to 81. No gratuitous relief. 


82, The amount of remission and suspension 
of revenue on dry lands was ns follows : — 



Dry remiesion. 

Snnpeneion 
of dry 



asse&smentv 


31&. ft. T. 

113. A. P*. 

Jntnmalamadngtt 

.. 6,417 11 6 

8,684 0 0 

FroddHtuT , . 

,. 9,336 1 6 

1,653 2 0 

Pulivendla ., 

.. 61,607- 4 9 

42,707 8 9 

Total 

.. 66,761 1 9 

63,044 10 9 


83. The remission and snsponsion of revenne 
was chiefly guided by the extent of failure of 
crops and the need for this kind of relief from 
the previous crop history of the tract affected 
and other local circumstances. 


84. The remission and suspension were 

determined before the collection of the assess- 
ment. ' 

85. No zamindaris, | 


86. None of this kind as the remission and 
suspension were granted before co^ction of 
revenue. 



Qaestiohs. 

Gekeeal. 


Answer!. 


l27 


87. If the nuinher of persons in receipt of 
relief in yonr district at any time exceeded 1 5 
per cent, of the popnlation affected, please state 
Imefly the reason for it. 

88. Does your experience lead you to con- 
sider that relief xvas at any particular period 
excessive or defective, and what are the grounds 
of yoOT opinion ? 

89. To what classes generally did the people 
in receipt of relief belong; did they include 
proprietors, State ryots, oocupauey tenants, and 
other tenants with security of tenure, and, if 
BO, to what extent P 

90. In your experience were people more 
ready to come on relief than in former famines, 
and, if so, to what is this readiness attributable ? 

91. Did facts come to your notice indicating 
a contraction of private credit, or a reluctance 
of the ]3eoplo to exhaust their own resources 
before’ accepting State lolicf ? 

92. Do you consider that the tests of the 
Code are sufficient to prevent persons not in 
need of relief from seeking it ? 

93. If you consider the testa of the Code are 
insufficient, what further testa would you pro- 
pose? Or do you consider any method of 
selection for admission to relief to he practicable ? 

94. "What system of registration of births 
and deaths is followed ? 

95. Where statistics show a very high mor- 
tality, how far is that attributable to diseases 
connected with unsuitable or insufficient food ? 

96. How far was an impure or insufficient 
water-supply a cause of increased mortality, 
and what measures were taken to improve or 
extend the water-supply ? Was permanganate 
of potash used to disinfect wells and other 
sources of water-supply, and, if so, at what 
intervals of time ? 

97. What special sanitary arrangemnts were 
made — 

(а) on works ; 

(б) at poor-houses ; 

(c) at kitchens ; 

and were they sufficient P Who supervised 
them? 

98. Was there a regular inspection of the 
grain shops on the works, and did that inspec- 
tion disclose the sale of inferior or unwholesome 
grain? 

99. How far did the people supplement their 
food with wild products, and had the consump- 
tion of wild products any appreciable effect 
upon their health ? 

100. Did you observe much immigration from 
Native States P Eoughly what proportion did 
such immigrants hear to the total number 
relieved ? 

101. WTiat was the mortality among theso 
immigrants compared with the mortality of the 
district ; and what was the effect of this mor- 
tality upon the death-rate of the district P 


87. No. 


88. Neither excessive nor defective. 


89. A small portion of ryots holding lands 
resorted to the works. 


90. The people were not more ready to resort 
to works than in the former famine of the' 
previous year during which they got minimum 
wage for no work. 

91. There was some contraction of private 
credit hut there was no reluctance of the people 
to exhaust their own resomces before accepting 
State relief. 

92. Yea. 


93. None. 


94. The Village Mnnsifs assisted by the 
village servants register vital statistics. 

95. No heavy mortality was noticed. 

96. None. 


97. No need arose for any sanitary measures 
as there were no famine works. 


98. No grain shops at works. 


99. People supplemented their food with 
wild products to a small extent hut without any 
appreciable effect on their health. 

100. No native states in the division. 


101 . Iftl. 
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Questions, 

102. How were the orphans disposed of at 
the end of the famine ? Were they made over 
to friends, caste people, native institutions or 
missionaries ? 

103. Have yon any sugg-estions to make 
regarding the classification of the objects of the 
Charitable Belief Pond in para^aph .527 of the 
report of the Famine Commission of 1898 ? 
Can you suggest any improvements in the 
management of the fund ? 

1 04. Did you hear any complaints regarding 
the inability of the railways to keep pace with 
the grain and fodder traffic to the distressed 
districts ? If so, please specify the nature of the 
complaints. Was the local price oi food raised 
by any defects in railway carriage ? 

104A. What arrangements wore in force to 
keep you informed of the traffic in food-grains, 
by rail, river and road ? Were the statistics 
reliable ? What proportion of the assumed con- 
sumption of the people was imported ? 

105. Did you hear any complaints from 
employers of private labour, agricultural or 
other, that owing to the attractions of relief 
works they experienced difficulty in obtaining 
labourers ? 

106. Has there been any change in the 
character of the crops sown of late years ? Has 
that change taken the form of — 

(a) an increase of double cropping ; 

(b) the substitution of food crops for more 
valuable crops or vice versa ? 

mi. Does the practice of paying wages in 
grain still prevail in your district? Is the 
tendency to substitute a cash for a grain wage ? 
Have cash wages risen in sympathy with the 
rise in prices ? 

108. To what extent have the provisions of 
the Famine Code been departed from ? Please 
specify the departures. Were they justified in 
your experience ? 

109. Were Staff Corps officers employed in 
supervision ? And were officers of the Native 
Army and non-commissioned officers of the 
British Army employed in minor posts ? Can 
you suggest any other source from which super- 
vising officers can be drawn ? 

110. How far was non-official agency made 
use of during the famine ? Was it successful ? 
And is there scope for its extension? 

111. Please trace with great care the effect 
upon — 

(1) the number of people seeking relief, 

(2) the death-rate, 
of any changes in — ■ 

(fl) the system of work (e.p., a change 
from Code task to payment-by- 
results system), 

(h) the task, 

(c) the Beale of wages, 

(d) the mode of calculating fines, 


Answers. 

102. No orphans deserted by their parents. 


103. The modes of relief narrated in para- 
graph 527 of the Famine Commissioner’s report 
of 1898 is exhaustive. As already stated in the 
above paragraphs the famine in the division was 
neither general nor very serious and was 
restricted only to certain tracts. Only test 
works were opened. 

104. m 


104A. As only a part of the division was 
affected no arrangements were needed for 
securing accurate information about exports and 
imports. 

105. No. 


106. No changes. 


107. The practice of paying wages in grain 
still continues in this Division. No tendency 
to substitute cash wage for it. Cash wage has 
not risen in sympathy with the rise in prices, 

108. None. 


109. No. 


110. None. 


111. Death-rate was not heavy in the divi- 
sion. 
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Qucstiona. 

(e) the tests of necessity (such as the 
insistence on a distance tost, or 
compulsory rosidonoe, or the draft- 
ing to distant -works), 

and did these changes lead to disorganisation or 
■wandering ? 

112. lias your experience sho-wn that the 
massing of people on largo -works tends to 
disorganise family' life, or to weaken sooial 
restraints, or to relax moral ties ? If so, can yon “ 
• suggest any means connected -with tho class or 
organisation of relief works whereby these evils 
may bo removed or mitigated ? 




112. JVi7. 


(Sd.) BYED KADIE Bi.TOHA, 

Dy. CoUr., Jammalamadugu division. 

28—3—01. 


EBPLIiiS TO THE QUESTIONS DBATVN UP BY THE FAMINE COMMISSION 
BY M.E.Ey. S. ADIPPA, MERCHANT, EADIEI, CUDDAPAH DISTRICT. 

^ QuoEtlons. Anfiwerfl. 


Introductory. 


1. What was tho outlook in your district 
when the rains of 1899 commenced P What 
had been tho cbaraoler of tho harvests in" tho 
two preceding years ? 

2—4. • • • 

6. What percentage of tho total popula- 
tion of your district depends oxclusivoly on 
agrioulturo — 

(a) as potty cultivators ? 

(l>) ns labourers ? 


Tho answers for tho questions are given 
opposite to tho numbers indicating the ques- 
tions. I have answered such of the questions as 
are possible and are within my knowledge — 

1. There wore potty rains in 1899 and at 
that time, -with greatest difficulty in procuring 
tho seed grains the sowing began and the 
harvests during the two preceding years were 
unfavourable 

2—4. • * • 

6. Nearly 90 per cent, depend upon agricul- 
ture, of whom CO per cent, are labourers. 


PRunraiNARY Action. 


6. Was tbo necessity of relief assumed from 
the fact of crop failure or was proof of necessity 
required by compliance Avith tests ? 

7. What were tho observed facts which led 
on to think that tho machinery of relief should 
0 sot in motion ? 

8—13. • • • 

14. Can irrigation wells bo made in your 
district or any portion of it ? What was the 
average depth below tho surface of water on 
tbo cessation of tho rains in 1899 ? Was tho 
digging of wells encouraged by loans, and, if so, 
Were they successful — 

(а) in securing the crop on the ground ? 

(б) 08 a permanent improvement ? 

(c) as a temporary measuro to employ 
labour ? 

15—23. . . • 

24. On tho facts that came to your notice, 
what is your opinion as to the area or popula- 
tion which a largo public work, capable of 
entertaining two charges of 5,'i00 persons each, 
may be expected to serve ? What distance from 
their homos did applicants for relief go ? 


6. Relief works are not started on the failure 
of crops but by ’test-work. 

7. Whenever the crops fail reh’of works 
should bo sot in motion. 

8—13. ... 

14. Gonorally irrigation wells will bo of 
much use and the water can he had by digging 
9 foot deep. Even though tho digging of the 
wolls was encouraged to some extent, they were 
not successfully utilized as a permanent im- 
provement. 


16—23. • • • 

24. Large works of 5,000 persons each can 
bo ntOizod for 'irrigation purposes. Persons 
resort to such work from 40 or 50 miles. 


33 
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QuceUonl. 

25—29. 

30. Did your e.';perience lead yon to consider 
that any, and if bo what, distinction should bo 
drawn in the classification and wages of men and 
women ? 

Did the absence of such distinction lead to 
any difficulty ? . 

Please consider this question also in its 
financial aspect. 

31—33. • . » 

34. Did your experience lead you to believe 
that the scale of wages adopted was adequate, 
inadequate, or unduly liberal ? What in your 
experience was its effect upon the condition of 
the workers ? Was there any evidence that the 
workers saved upon their earnings ? Did 
copper coin return freely to the banias on the 
works ? Please give reasons for your opinion. 

35. • • • 

36. Does 3 'onr experience lead you to consider 
that the minimum wage is too high, and that 
fining for short work should be continued down 
to the penal wage or to something between the 
penal and minimum w'age ? 

37-65 ... 

Sl'ECIAl. RELIEF. 

66. What measures were taken to prevent 
mortality of cattle and with what success^? 

67. Were any operations undertaken for the 
supply of compressed grass to tracts suffering 
from scarcity of fodder ? 

68-82 • • 

Suspensions and reotssions op land 
REVENUE. 

83. Upon what system were such remissions 
or suspensions based ? Were they based upon 
crop failure solely, or was the general capacity 
of the individual to pay also taken into account ; 
and in the latter case how, and by whom and 
upon whose information was that general 
capacity determined ? 

84. At what stage were suspensions and 
remissions determined ; after or before collec- 
tion of revenue began ? 

85. In zemindari tracts did suspensions or 
remissions of rent follow automatically upon 
suspensions and remissions of revenue ? If 
only part of the revenue of a village (or estate) 
was suspended, who decided what cultivators 
should receive remisoions or suspensions ? 

86. Did you observe any facts tending to 
show that sufficient relief by suspension or 
remission of revenue had not been given, or 
that such relief had been abused or had failed 
to reach the right persons ? 

(3-eneral. 

87. If the number of persons in receipt of 
relief in your district at any time exceeded 15 
per cent, of the population affected, please state 
briefly the reason for it. 


Anewerf. 

25—29. * ... 

30. So far as the classification of the wages is 
concerned the present proportion may be 
adopted but provision must be made in case of 
females with children unable to work. Kven in ^ 
financial aspect it will not entail much addi- 
tional cost. 


31—33. 

34. The scale of wages is inadequate. The 
workers become emaciated in course of six 
months, for the present wages are not sufficient 
for half meal even in good seasons, much more 
so in famine days. 


35. • • “ 

36. The minimum wages can bo safely classi- 
fied as low. 


37-65 


66. No measures are taken to prevent morta- 
lity of cattle, the result being the scarcity of 
cattle at the end of the famine year. 

67. No. 


68-82 


83. Eemissionsare based uponfailure of crops? 
but practically the rules for determining the 
failure of crops are so rigid as to say that even 
though crops failed no remission is allowed, in 
other words, if the crops come to half the seed 
grain laid out it is considered as if the crops 
have not failed. 

84. Suspensions were determined invariably 
after collections of revenue began. 

85. In zamindari tracts suspensions and 
remissions are left solely to the discretion of the 
zamindars. 


86. It will be of some relief to suspend and 
they do reach right persons. But it is desirable 
to suspend or to remit the revenue^earlier than 
the time fixed for the collection. 


87. The number of persons in receipt of relief 
can safely be estimated at more than 20 per cent, 
because the successive famine years increased 
the number of relief workers. 




QuestioIiB. 

88. Does your experience lead you to oon- 
eiderthat relief was at any particular period 
excessive or defective, and what are the grounds 
of your opinion ? 


89. To what classes generally did the people 
in receipt of relief belong ; did they include 
proprietors, State ryots, occupancy tenants, and 
other tenants -with security of tenure, and, if 
60 , to what extent ? 

90. In your experience were people more 
ready to come on relief than in former famines, 
and, if so, to what is this readiness attributable ? 

91. Did facts come to your notice indicating 
a contraction of private credit, or a reluctance 
of the people to exhaust their own resources 
before accepting State relief ? 

92—94 • • • 

95. "Where statistics show a very high morta- 
lity, how far is that attributable to diseases 
eonneoted with unsuitable or insufficient food ? 

96. How far was an impure or insufficient 
water-supply a cause of increased mortality, 
and what measures were taken to improve or 
extend the water-supply ? "Was permanganate 
of potash used to disinfect wells and other 
sources of water -snpply, and, if so, at what 
intervals of time ? 

97. 98 * * • 

99. How far did the people supplement their 
food with wild products, and had the consump- 
tion of wild products any appreciable effect 
upon their health ? 

100. Did you observe much immigration from 
Native States ? Roughly what proportion did 
such immigrants hear to the total number 
relieved ? 

101. "What was the mortality among these 
immigrants compared with the mortality of the 
district ; and what was the effect of this morta- 
lity upon the death-rate of the district ? 

102 . • . * 

103. Have you any suggestions to mate 
regarding the classification of the objects of the 
Charitable Relief Fund in paragraph 527 of the 
report of the Famine Commission of 1898? 
Can you suggest any improvements in the 
management of the fimd ? 

104. Did you hear any complaints regarding 
the inability of the Railways to keep pace with 
the grain and fodder traffic to the distressed 
districts? If so, please specify the nature of the 
complaints. Was the local price of food raised 
by any defects in railway carriage ? 


Answers. 

88. Belief worts are never excessive bni 
defective, for when some reduction in the scale 
of wages is made persons far away from the 
spot where the work [is done are the first to 
desert. This indicates that the amount reduced 
is considered by persons who linger in the work 
and who live near do not feel the reduction, 
much so if more camps are started at a near 
place. Even the deserting coolies to the dis- 
tant camps win choose to work. 

89. All the classes included in the question 
generally resort to relief works in the propor- 
tion of 10, 30, 35 and 25, respectively. 


90. People more readily resort to famine 
works now than in former famines and it is 
attributable solely to the successive famine years 
and the consequent poverty. 

91. People exhaust all their resomrees how- 
ever trifling they may be and as last resort have 
recourse to btate relief. 

92—94 • • • 

95. So far villages are concerned as for sani- 
tation with regard to water and air they are 
purer than in towns and the high mortality n 
attributable to insufficient food only. 

96. Invariably in this district the mortality 
is never attributable to impure water-supply ; 
but the insufficiency of the same is felt generally 
and it is no cause for mortality. They are- not 
disinfected. 


97,98 • . * 

99. Generally in famine years only nearly 
half the population live upon wild products and 
it tells heavily upon their health. 

100. So far my experience goes people from 
this district go to the adjoining Native State 
(Mysore), but never people come from thence. 

101. Answer tojquestion 100 suffices. 


102 . 

103. So far as this district is concerned the 
fund is better utilized in towns than in villages 
and it is not possible to suggest improvements 
at the present state of the village society. 


104. Generally the grain traffic is not vigi- 
lently carried on from one place to another. 
Further it entails some expenditure in addition 
to the rales provided for the goods by the 
company ; this additional expenditure goes to 
the private pockets of some of the railway 
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Qnestions. 


104-A. 

105. Did you hoar any oomplaints from 
employers of private labour, agricultural or 
other, that owing to the attractions of relief 
works they experienced difficulty in obtaining 
labourers ? 

106. Has there been any change in the 
character of the crops sown ot late years ? Has 
that change taken the form of — 

(flf) an increase of double cropping ; 

(J) the substitution of food crops for more 
raluable crops or vice versa ? 

107. Doss the practice of paying wages in 
grain still prevail in your district ? Is there the 
tendency to substitute a cash for a grain wage ? 
Hare cash wages risen in sympathy with the 
rise in prices ? 

108, 109. • • 

110. How far was non-official agency made 
use of during the famine ? Was it successful ? 
And is there scope for its extension ? 

112. Has your experience shown that the 
massing of people on large works tends to 
disorganise family life, or to weaken social 
restraints, or to relax moral ties ? If so, can you 
suggest any means connected with the class or 
organisation of relief works whereby these evils 
may be removed on mitigated ? 


Answers. 

servants and the merchants, consisatntly to the 
provisions, cannot hub^undergo the expenditure 
according to circumstances which in tarn is 
saddled on the purchasers. As for the fodder 
traffic it can be said the railway rates are rather 
high and so they are not generally carried on. 

104-A. 

lOl. As people have recourse to relief works 
as a last resort so there is no complaint by 
private employers. 

106. Of late best lands which can he more 
usefully utilized for valuable crops are generally 
used for raising inferior food-grains. 


107. It is only in good seasons wages are paid 
in grains, but not in bad seasons. Cash wages 
do not rise in sympathy with the rise in prices 
of grains. 

108, 109, • • • 

110. Non-official ^agencies are not made uBe, 
of during famine. , 

112. Generally massing people on largo works 
tends to disoig-anizo family life and weakens 
social restainls and also moral ties. If possibler 
if works which will suit the workers and their 
caste were undertaken at a place not far off 
from their home, it will mitigate the said results ; 
and about the moral ties, if the wors are so 
arranged as to be separately allotted to the res- 
pective class or families, it will help a good deal 
in the right direction, 

(Signed) S. ADIPPA, 
Merchant, 

5th March 1901. Kaditi, Cuddnpah distriots. 


BEPLIES TO THE QUESTIONS DEAWN UP BY THE FAMINE COMMISSION 
by a. H. MOEIN, ESQ., EXECUTIVE ENGINEER, OUDDAPAH DIVISION. 

QaesUons. Anffwere, 


Introductoet. 

1 to 8.— 

• • • 

9. How were you prepared to meet famine ? 
— (a) Were lists of relief works ready, had the 
works on that list been actually located, and 
had surveys aud estimates of cost been made 
out beforehand ? (6) Did the relief programme 
include scales of establishment necessary to meet 
any emergency? and were lists of candidates 
.qualified for famine service kept up ? 


1 to 8. Do not concern this Department. 

9. (n) As far as oonoems the Public Works 
Department a programme is submitted to the 
Colleotor of this district annually, drawn up in 
accordance with the instructions contained in 
the Madras Famine Code. All ordinary irriga- 
tion works suitable for famine labour are 
included therein, as well as works intended only 
for famine relief purposes, the former being 
eliminated from time to time as they are taken 
up and executed in the ordinary course. 
Works for which estimates are not ready or for 
which investigation has not been carried out 
are shown as such, the programme showing 
clearly what works are immediately available 
and a hat are not, . 
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CJuestioils. 


10. Did tho relief programme conicmplato 
largo public worlis or small Tillage works ns tho 
backbone of tho relief system ? If the former, 
was a programme of village works ready in 
reserve from the beginning ? 

11 to 14. 


15. If labour was the first criterion of tho 
need for relief, what works were first under- 
taken ? Were they ordinary works under 
District or Local Boards ? and under whoso 
supervision were they conducted ? 


1 G. What tasks were exacted on tost works, 
and was tho samo task taken from every one, 
iiTospective of sox and previous occupation ? 


Anawors; 

Owing to tho long continued short handed- 
ness of tho dcpaitment in this district, the 
number of tho latter class of works has always 
been unduly large, since in ordinary times no 
time or men cau be spared for tho thorough 
investigation of famine projects, and it is only 
when famine is imminent or actually existant 
and expenditure on ordinary works is curtailed 
or stopped that special efforts can be made to 
hurry on the investigation of such projects. 

The result, ns might be imagined, is far from 
satisfactory. 

What is wanted to put tho famine programme 
on a sound basis, is a famine project investi- 
gation party, organized on tho lines of tho 
tank restoration schemo parties. When such 
a parly has investigated and prepared estimates 
for a fair reserve of w’orks, further works can he 
added to tho programme by tho ordinary staff 
as lime and men permit. 

It would bo found that a very considerable 
poicentago of thoso projects would ho well 
worth enrr3’ing out by ordinary agency either 
ns famine protective or productive works, and in 
a district like this whore, though the rainfall is 
precarious at tho best of times, large quantities 
of water run to waste during tho year, every 
effort should he made to store as much water as 
possible, more especially by moans of river 
channels capable of filling tanks within tho 
short duration of floods. 

Tho work of investigation could also he 
carried out with, perhaps, a gain in economy, but 
■with a loss in method and tlioroughness by 
moans of a few special suhordioates posted 
under tho existing Sub-divisional officers. 

(6) No such systematio lists maintained 
spocially for femme, though a list of applicants 
for works is maintained in tlio ordinary course 
in my office. No outsiders wore employed on 
the supervising staff in tlic late famine, 

10. Largo public ’^vorks. 


11 to 14. Do not coDcom mo. 

* » « 

15. Local Funds road werks under tho 
control of tho Local Fund Board Engineer and 
in-igntion works under the Pubho Works 
Department were opened practicallj’- simul- 
taneously, tho former being handed over to the 
Puhlio WorJes Department as soon as we wore 
ready to take them. 

16. Task-work was not carried ont for long 
by tho Public Works Department; in fact, the 
Board of Eevonuo did not intend task-work to 
have boon carried out at all. Tho road works 
undcrvthe Local Fund Engineer were, however, 
started on tliat system and were subsequently 
converted by mo into works on tho intermediate 
piece-work sj'stoin. One of tho two road works, 
■which were practically two seotions of one 

34 
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QaestSont. 


17. Wafi payment in strict proportion to 
results ? Was there . a maximum wage, a 
minimum wage, a rest-day allowance or an 
allowance to dependants ? 


_ 18. What circumstances induced the conver- - 
sion of test works into regular relief works ? 


Anatt’ort# 

trorfe, was later on reconverted into tasked 
work in order to compare the two systems side 
by side. All the irrigation works started by 
the Puhlio Works Department were carried out 
on the intermediate piece-work system from the 
outset. 

The tasked works were at first carried out in 
acBordance with the Madras Famine Code, but 
the digger-carrier ” sj'stem was ultimately 
adopted and tasks set in accordance with the 
tables prepared by the Chief Engineer and 
approved by Government in G.O., Nos. 215, 
216-A., dated 10th March 1900. 

17. On the tasked works the workers were 
not paid for any excess over the prescribed task, 
otherwise they were paid as strictly according 
to result as the Madras Code permits, but with 
no minimum wage. 

The system of payment therein prescribed is 
by results in a general way but not strictly so, 
since no intermediate differences less 'than 10 
per cent, in quantities of work done and tenths 
in payments made are recognized, with the 
result that a man doing 99 per cent, of the 
prescribed task gets no more than a man doing 
only 90 per cent. 

On the intermediate piece-work works pay- 
ments were, until near the close of the 
operations, strictly according to results with no 
maximum limit but with reduced rates (20 per 
cent, less) for gangs of professional diggers, to 
counterbalance their superior working capacity. 

Towards the end of the operations this 
reduction of rates was done away with and a 
limit fixed for all efficient workers. This had 
no material effect other than the fudgmg of 
figures by the subordinates to make the work 
actually turned out tally with the prescribed 
maximum. 

On works carried out on the intermediate 
piece-work system provision was made in the 
rates for a rest-day allowance and also for the 
support of one adult and one child dependant 
per digger. On the tasked works no allowances 
were made either for rest day or for depend- 
ants. The former were therefore — emteris 
paribus— iho better off. 

18. They were never so converted. They 
remained nominally as “ test works ” to the end, 
though,- for practical purposes, they wore relief 
works. 


Large Public ‘Works. 


19. AVhen it had been decided to open regular 
relief works, what works were first opened — 
large public works or small villago works ? 

20. Under whose control were these works ? 
Had the scale of supervising establishment been 
prescribed in advance, and was that establish- 
ment ready ? Was there any delay in opening 
the works ? Wore tools and plant available ? 


19. All the works carried out were large pubh'c 
works. 

20 Please see answer to question 15. 

No special scale of establishment was pre- 
scribed beforehand. The ordinary Public "W orks 
Department establishment of the district was 
first utilized as far as possible, leaving a mini- 
mum of men to carry on such ordinary works as 
could not be stopped, and extra men from other 
districts were drafted in from time to time as 
occasion demanded. There was no abnormal 
delay in opening works, and tools and ])lant 
were readily available at two central stores. 
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QaestionB. 


21. AVero the Trorks dirided into charges, 
and, if so, for ■what maximum number of 
■workers did the charge provide? Was that 
maximum ever exceedeJ ? and, if so, ■what steps 
were taken to relieve the pressure ? 


22. Had each charge its own establishment ? 
If so, please give that establishment in detail. 
What, if any, an-angemonts had been pre- 
scribed beforehand for hutting or sheltering 
the people ; for conservancy or sanitation ; for 
watcr-sujiply ; for food supply ; and for medical 
conveniences and supervision ? 


f 

23. Was admission to the works free to all 
persons ready to submit to the labour test, or 
was any B3’'8tem of selection {e.g., by tickets) 
tried at the commencement ? Was a distance 
test of any kind insisted on and was residence 
on the works compulsory p 


24. On'' the facts that came to your notice, 
what is your opinion as to the area or popula- 
tion which a large public work, capable of 
entertaining two charges of 5,000 persons each, 
may be expected to serve ? What distance from 
their homes did applicants for relief go ? 

25. Were officers of the Department of Publio 
Works subordinate to the Givil authorities in 
all matters ? If not, please specify the matters 
in which they were independent. 


Answers. 

The majority of the irrigation works were 
first put ill hand as “ expansion of ordinary 
works ” on the intermediate piece-^n'ork s3’stem, 
witli middlemen for a short time but afterwards 
without, and their subsequent conversion into 
test-works proper involved no change other than 
a slight reduction in rates. '* 

21. Each work was ordinarily a separate 
charge. One channel work, however, which 
extended over some 25 miles was divided into 
three separate charges for the sake of conve- 
nience. The attendance, however, not being 
great, the three charges were subsequently amal- 
gamated into one, the work being concentrated 
in the centre section. 

22. The attendance on all works was never 
large, only topping 1,000 in one case, and the 
establishment required for each charge was 
consequentlv simple, consisting in each case of 
a Public AVorks Department overseer or sub- 
overseer with a clerk, storekeeper and ■watcher 
and one or two maistries according to ciroum- 
stanccs. 

Police guards also for the cash chest were 
provided b3' the Police Department from the 
reserve. Payments were made by the subordi- 
nate in charge. 

On the irrigation works no special measures 
were found necessary with respect to water- 
supply or sanitation, supply of food or medical 
attendance, since no workers lived on the work. 
The department was prepared to afford hutting 
when required, but there was no demand for it. 

On the road works which wore in an out-of- 
the-way' situation water-carts wore provided and 
water-supply kept under control. 

23 The works were absolutely free to all 
comers willing to work, with no restriction of 
any kind except that in the case of the irrigation 
works, work could not bo guaranteed to women 
coming without a reasonable proportion of their 
menkiud. 

No distance tost — qua test — was contemplated, 
but on the other hand no concessions were 
allowed on that account. The department 
■was quite prepared, however, to afford accommo- 
dation on the works if required. 

24. This is a question for Revenue official*. 


25. Nominally', the Executive Engineer and 
consequently' all his subordinates were subordi- 
nate to the Collector of the disti-iet. The 
Executive Engineer was the Collector’s Famine 
j^ssistant and as such all orders relating to 
famine matters passed through him. 

As a matter of fact, the Collector allowed me 
a very free hand and the friction that occurred 
during the 1897 famine, due principally to the 
power of intervention given to the Collector’s 
own subordinates, was entirely' absent. 
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Questions. 


26. Was there a Civil officer for each olinrgc ; 
from what olase was ho taken ; what salary did 
ho receive ; and what was his position tvith 
rcrercnce to the local ropresentativcB of tho 
Public Works Department ? 

Had tho Civil officer in charge full authority 
to assure himself that measurements wore 
'correctly and punctually made, and that the 
orders of Grovernment wore being followed in 
all the matters mentioned at the end of para- 
graph 426 of the ropoit of tho Pamino Commis- 
sion of 1 898 ? 

27. If local conditions were mot with, which 
affected the application of the prc=eribod tasks, 
did it rest with the Civil officer in charge to 
decide which of tho prescribed tasks was appli- 
cable ; {e.g.f in vaiyirg strata of hard and soft 
earth). 

2^!. How wore the gangs of labourers con- 
stituted, and what w as the size of the gangs ? 
Were arrangements made to secure village or 
family gangs, so far as possible, and with what 
success P 


29. What classification of labourers, and 
w'hat wage scale was adopted, and how does it 
compare with the classification and wage sealo 
of paiagiaph 44.6 of the repoit of tho Famine 
Commission of 1898? How far did experience 
justify departure from the latter — 

(а) from tho administiativo point of 

view ? 

(б) from the point of view of economy ? 


80. Did your exporionoo lead you to consider 
that any, and if so what, distinction should bo 
drawn in tho classifitation and wages of men 
and women ? 

Did the absence of such distinction lead to 
any difficulty P 

Please consider this question also in its 
financial aspect. 


31. Was tho Code task system inti-oducod 
from the outset, or was some system of payment 
by results first adopted ? tVore tho two systems 
earned on simultaneously or not — 

(a) in the same district or sub-division of a 
district P 

(i) on the same work p 


AnsworB. ■> » 

It should bo added hero that tho Executive 
Engineer, his Sub-divisional officers and also 
sevoral of tho subordinates had ordinary work 
to attend to simultaneously with the famine 
w'ork and in this wore of_ course subordinate to 
their departmental superiors only. 

2G & 27. No civil officers were attached to 
tho works. If there were, tho instance quoted 
in question 27 would certainly be no concern of 
theirs. The Public Works 'Department Suh- 
divislonal officer would bo tho man to decide 
in such matters, though tho Publio Works 
Department subordinate in charge should bo 
able to do so himself unless bis intelligence is 
below uonnal. 


V 


28. On the tasked works tho workers were 

ganged in accordance with the Madras Fnmino 
Code and subsequent modifications with rcsjiect 
to diggers and cairiors, tho numbers in each 
gang being kept ns near to 100 as possible. At 
the same time workers from the tamo village 
were kept together. ' 

On tho intermediate piece-work works tho 
fangs wore purely family or village gangs, 
piimarily self-formed, with no specific limit ns 
to sire laid down. It was found expedient, 
however, not to have them more than 30 or less 
than 15, tho main objection to larger gangs 
being tho liability to disputes in distiibutiug 
the earnings. 

29. The classification of workers has boon 
described in tho answers to questions 1 6 and 28. 
The wage scale finally adopted is laid down in 
Board’s Proceedings, No. 380, dated 13tli 
August 1900. Both tho classification and tho 
wage sealo adopted were piaetieally in con- 
formity with tho recommendations of tho 
Fnmino Commission of 1898. 

So little work was done on task works, however, 
that I have had no occasion to go into the ques- 
tion of departure from these recommendations. 

30. I do not think that (hero is any practical 
objection to class II men being paid the same 
rate of w-ago ns women of the same class. No 
complaints were heard on tho subject on tho 
road w'orks. 

On tho intermediato piece-work works tho 
question does not arise, but tho notual propor- 
tions in which tho gangs distributed tlioir 
earnings among themselves was 2 ; 1 1 : 1 to 
man, woman and child, respootivoly. 

31. Please see my reply to question 16. 

The two Bj'stoms wore carried out simultane- 
ously on tho two road vvorks towards tho end 
of the operations and when they were both 
nearing completion. Tho exporimont could 
not bo continued long enough for any useful 
deductions to bo made. 
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Questions, 

32. Did your experience lead you to agree 
■with the Famine Commission of 1898 that a 
system of payment by results ■was unsuited to 
conditions of acute distress or actual famine ? 
• or do you consider that, if started in time, relief 
can he adequately afforded in cases of severe 
famine by works conducted throughont on a 
system of payment by results ? 


33. What task was exacted at the outset ; 
was it graduated to the class of workers or was 
the full task demanded from all ; was any 
allowance made for the distance the workers had 
come ? Were subsequent ehanges of the task in 
the direction of greater leniency or greater 
severity ; what were the circumstances which 
led up to the changes, and with reference to 
what classes of persons were they introduced ? 

34. Did your experience lead you to believe 
that the scale of wages adopted was adequate, 
inadequate, or unduly liberal ? What in your 
experience was its effect upon the condition of 
the workers ? Was there any evidence that the 
workers saved upon their earnings? Did 
copper coin return freely to the Banias on the 
works ? Please give reasons for your opinion. 


35. Was a rest day wage given, or could the 
workers earn more than the full wage in order 
to support themselves on the rest day ? Which 
method does your experience lead you to 
prefer P 


36. Does your experience lead you to consider 
that the minimum wage is too high, and that 
fining for short work should be continued down 
to "the penal wage or to something between the 
penal and minimum wage ? 

37. Was the minimum wage allowed at the 
outset ; if not, was there a penal wage, and was 
^ere a tendency to fine dotvn to it ? Did the 
penal wage anywhere become the wage 
generally earned ? if it did, to what do you 
attribute the fact, and what were its effects ? 

38. How often was payment made; daily 
or weekly or at what other interval ? If weekly, 
did your experience lead you to think more 
frequent payment desirable and practicable P 

39. When people first came on a relief work 
were they paid daily or at longer intervals ? 
Did you find that payment otherwise than daily 
threw the workers seriously into the debt of the 
Bunia ? 


Answers. 

_ 32. I do not agree ■with the Famine Commis- 
sion hero. I consider that, if started in time, 
relief can be adequately afforded in all stages 
of distress by means of the unrestricted piece- 
work system as was carried out in this district, 
but with a more liberal estimate of the oonsti- 
tutio'n of the typical family, on which the rates 
are based, and with rates adapted to the capa- 
cities of three broad elasses of workers, viz., (1) 
professionals (2) efficient non-professionals and 
(3) weakly non-professionals, combined with 
separate relief— gratuitous or otherwise— for 
those who Lave no one to support them. 

Please see my report on the late famine 
operations embodied in B.P., Ho. 623, dated 
20th November 1900, in which this question is 
discussed at length. 

33. Full task exacted from the outset ; no 
distance allowance ; tasks were slightly relaxed 
for all classes owing to the great heat. 


84. On the tasked works the scale was rather 
low in the absence of rest day and distance 
aUowanees. On the intermediate piece-work 
works the rate of earnings provided for was 
ample so long as no limit was enforced. If the 
latter is enforced the typical family on which 
the rates are based should include more 
dependants. 

I noticed no abnormal deterioration in the 
condition of the workers and I have no inform- 
ation as regards savings. 

35. On the tasked works no rest day allow- 
ance was given nor could the workers earn 
more than the full wage. On the intermedi- 
ate piece-work works a rest day allowance was 
included in the rate. 

I consider it preferable to allow workers to 
provide for themselves by increased energy. 

36 & 37. Code task work was carried out 
on such a small scale and for so short a time 
that it is not worth while discussing these 
points in detail. 


38 & 39. PaymentI was made bi-weekly 
only, on both classes of works ; no demand was 
made for more frequent payment. 


85 



Qncstiona. 

40. To T^liom was payment made ? to tho 
individual or to tho hcad'of the gang ? WhioU 
inothod did your experionco load you to prefer? 


41. Can you give, for two or Hi roe typical 
relief works, figures showing, at tho time of 
greatest pressure, tlio number of relief workers 
earning — 

(a) tho full wage, 

(i) tho penal wage, 

(c) a wage hetwoon tho full and penal 
w’ago ? 

Did people remain long on tlio works on the 
penal wage ? 

42. If a system of payment by re.sults was 
in force, was it ono of tho systems described in 
paragraphs 208 to 212 of tho report of tlic 
Famine Commission of 1898, or in what respects 
did it differ from them ? 


43. What was tho maximum wage, and what 
arrangements wore made for tho relief of 
children; or for tho relief of weakly persons 
capablo of some w'ork ? Did the arrangements 
for tho latter take tho form of task work with n 
minimum wage, or picoo-work at favourable 
rates, and wWch in your experionco is pre- 
fcrablo ? 


44. Were contractors employed at any stage 
of the famine ? 


45. Under tho payment by results system 
were muster rolls kept up, or what arrangement 
was there by which on emergency tho code task 
system could bo promptly introduced ? 

46. Under whose orders was tho prices sonic 
for tho calculation of the wages fixed ? On 
what grains was it based ? Woro small varia- 
tions in prices neglected ? 

47. Please trace distinctlj^ the various steps 
adopted in opening a relief work, admitting 
and classifying labourers, providing for depend- 
ants, providing tools and plant, marking out 


. Amwors. 

40. On tasked works to the individual ; on 
intermediate piece-work works to tho working 
head of gang: Those methods I consider tho 
Lest in each ease. 

In tho former if payment were made to tho 
headman he could not be trusted to distribute it 
fairly. In tbc latter no muster rolls were kept, 
so tho individual could not bo dealt with, 3 ho 
headmen. moreover, in the latter ease were elected 
by tho workers coueenied. 

41. Please see reply to 30 and 37 . 


42. Piece-work on the intermediate sy.stcm 
was tho feature of tho opratioiis in this distrirt 
and except during a short jieriod at the end of 
tho operations the ^lieee-work was of the 
unrestricted variety described in paragraph 21 1 
(D) of the Famine ComnnVsioner's report (1398). 

Pleaso see my reply to question 32 and my 
report on the famine opomtions referred to 
then'-in. 

43. The maximum grain wage on which the 
rales were based was 4-75 Imperial seers pi'r 
digger, each digger having to support one 
carrier (woman), one adult dependant and ono 
non-working oliild. 

No separate relief was given to children or 
wcnklv’ workers since the digger was supiK'^od to 
he able to support snob members of his family 
himself from his ep.niiiiga. 

If Foparatc relief is nccess.ary I should effect 
it by moans of more favourable rates for we.akly 
workers ns doseribed in my reply to 32. 

If, honever, tho limit bo removed and a second 
carrier and a second non-working child included 
in tho typical family gang then' should bo no 
necessity for separate relief except in the ca=o of 
waifs — women nii'l children with no men to 
work for them. O'hcso 1 should feed gratui- 
tously in kitelicns ns they would only bo a 
nuisanco on the work. 

44. Petty contractors wore tried when works 
wero started n.s “ expansion of oialinarj' works,” 
hut wero diseontinued before thc.v were convert- 
ed into test-works. I should saj’ their inicr- 
venliou on famine works is both unnecessary and 
objuotionnhlo. 

45. No. Not onh’ do I sec no necessity for 
such a prooodurcvbut one of the essential features 
of the system is that the workers are fi-ee agents 
and tho gangs solt-formod. 

46. Under tho Collector’s orders cholam was 
tho grain and small variations in price were 
neglected. 

47. Please see my remarks against questions 
36 and 37. Tho arrangements on the inter- 
modiato piece-work works were of the simplest 
nature and differed very little from those that 
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'Qaostions. 

•WDrt and measuring it up, paying wages, im- 
posing fines, conserving the water-supply, aud 
arranging for hospital requirements. 

48. Under whose orders were tashs and wages 
stiffened or relaxed, «.e., the Collector, the 
Commissioner, the Eamine Commissioner or the 
Local Government ? Had the Collector or 
the Commissioner power to issue orders independ- 
ently or had he to refer to higher authority ? 
If he acted in anticipation of sanction was he 
often over-ruled ? 

49. • • 


MADANAPALIiE, 

6th March 1901. 


Answers. 

would he made on ordinary works eftrried ont 
hy petty piece-workers — wherein lies the great 
advantage of the system. 

48. Under the orders of the Collector as far 
as I was concerned. He ordinarily asked my 
opinion before ett'ecting any change. 


49. No such arrangements found necessary. 


The remaining questions are not within my 
province. 

(Signed) A. H. MOEINj 

Executive Engineer. 




Hr. A. Porl3es, C.S.I., I.C.S. 


Answers hy Hr. A. Forbes to the questions of the 
Famine Commission. 


of my No. 1230F., 
da^ed the 20tli Decem- 
ber 1900, submitling 
my final Famine Report 
to Goveinment. 

■j- Nj(?cpaiagraplis 6, 
16, 38. 53 of ditto. 

I Vide par.agraphB 

22, 23 of ditto. 


1 to 5. See Deputy Commissioner’s replies. 

6, V and 8. The opinions of the local officers re- 
garding the necessity of relief measures were based 
Vide pai-agraph4 upon (1) the knowu failiu’e in 
food-supply", (2) the rise in 
prices, t (.3) the depletion of stocks 
and the unusual resort of the 
people to jungle food products 
as ascertained by careful local 
enquiries,! and (4) personal ob- 
servation of their state of health 
combined with the fact of ex- 
cessive emigration of the able-bodied to the labour 
districts, leaving large number of weaklings, women 
and children unprovided for at home. 

Nevertheless, the test of test works was strictly 
required hy the ordei-s of Government, a policy 
which, I venture to think, must have resulted in a 
very serious disaster had the scarcity been more 
acute, as acute as it was, for example, in 1897. On 
p«-agraph this Subject I beg to refer to the 
remarks in paragraphs 27, 34 and 
62 of my final Damine Report. 
The test'rates were also not left to 
the discretion of the Commis- 
sioner, as in 1896-97, but were 


§ Vide 
02 of ditto 


11 For tbo scale, vide 
oolnmns 1 to 4 of Ap- 
pendix II, pago 26 of 
ditto. 


fixed by Government. H 

9, 10 and 11. Vide Deputy Commissioner’s 
reports. On the subject of large public works versus 
small village works, I beg to refer to my remarks 
under heading “ Point 3 ” at pages 169-170 of Ap- 
pendices, Volume I to the Report of the Indian 
Pamine Commission, 189B. I note that the Deputy 
Commissioner of Ranchi is mistaken in saying that the 
throwing open of Government forests was not con- 
sidered necessary. They were all thrown open in 
October 1899. Mr. Streatfeild may not have been 
aware of this, there being no Government forests in 
his district (exceiiting one quite small plantation). 

12. Mr. Streatfeild is generally correct in saying 
that village or gratuitous relief was not permitted 
in any area until a state of famine had been author- 
itatively declared hy Government : this, in my 
opinion, was a dangerous restriction of the discre- 
tions formerly allowed to the Commissioner, especi- 
.ally under the obligations practically imposed upon 
the local officers of proving the existence of distress 
by the (here uncertain) test of test works. I should 
,add that the restriction was subsequently modi.ied 
in the case of Palamau, and I was (by telegram of 
5rH*p»rBgraph40 July) aUowed liberty of 

of my final Famine action, whicli I at once made use 
Report. •- of opening a number of kit- 

chens in that district.^ 


Forbea— 1 



13. See Deputy Commissioner’s reports and 
paragraplis 7-8 (and other paragraphs noticing 
monthly importations) of my final famine Eeport 
on the subject of advances to traders to_ stimulate 
importations. Eegarding loans to agriculturists, 
vide paragraphs 28, 37, 45, 46, 68. The general 
principle followed was not to grant such loans until 
the sowing season was at hand, and then to make 
advances as quickly as possible. The work was 
done very well in Eanchi, but hung fire in Palamau, 

14. See Mr. Streatfeild’s reply. In this coun- 
try irrigation bttndhs take the place of wells. 
These were largely constructed both in Eanchi and 
Palamau {vide my final famine Eeport). 

15. Both roads and irrigation hundhs both in 
Eanchi and Palamau. The Deputy Commissioner 
of Palamau is not correct in mentioning only road 
works, A very large number of irrigation hundhs 
were undertaken in the Government khas mahals 
in his district. Many of these, it is true, would 
have been undertaken in any case, but not to the 
same extent. These works in Palamau were at 
first under the khas mahal tahsildars, but were 
afterwards placed under the supervision of the Dis- 
trict Engineer. 

16 and 17. There was no exaction of indivi* 
dual tasks. The system adopted was (1) piece- 
work on the gang system for the mass supplement- 
ed by (2) convalescent gangs for weaklings, and 
(3) special gangs for dressing and other work re- 
quiring skilled labour. 

for the rates adopted for (1) vide in Appendix 
II, page 26 of my final Pamine Eeport. for the 
rules regulating (2) and '3), ei eparagiaph4. Ap- 
pendix I, page 26, and Appendices V and VI, pages 
29 and 30. 

“Dependents ” were not recognised as a class, 
nor was any separate allowance given for depen- 
dents. Persons unfit for ordinary piece-work were 
placed in the “ convalescent gangs, ” and those 
unfit for work at all were brought up the kitchen 
or dry dole lists. 

18. The decision of this point lay entirely 
with Government, the rule being that relief work 
rates could not be introduced in any area unless 
and until “famine” had been declared by Govern- 
ment within that area. The tendency on the part 
of Government was to rely too exclusively, in my 
opinion, on the result of test works, though even- 
tually some weight was' allowed to the opinions of 
the local officers, based on the consideration referred 
to above (see reply to questions 6, 7 and 8). I 
observe that Mr. Streatf eild in his reply to question 
18 mentions the fact of the people coming to test 
works in large numbers. This is correct so far as 
regards dreas at a distance from jungles, but the 
remark does not apply to jungly areas. Thana 
mahuadandin ialamau is a striking example of 
this. 

19. Mr. Balthasar has misunderstood the mean- 
ing of laige pubhc works,” The only w^orljis. 



•vrero small works on district roads and irrigation 
buncJlis. Mr. Streatfeild’s reidy is correct. 

20 to 26. See Deputy Commissioner’s replies. 

I do not think that the Deputy Commissioners 
have quite understood this question The scale of 
test rates was prescribed hy Government and of 
• Columns 3 and 4 relief work rates hy the Com- 
8V.o\v the test rates pre- missloner withiu the limit of 

Mr- teWes. Eor these 

the relief work lates respective scales, mde Appendix 
fixed by myself. 1 1 to my final Pamine Deport^ ; 

the classification of soils rested with the Public 
Works officers. 

28. See Deputy Commissioner’s report. 

29 to 33. Vide my written answers referring to 
programmes of works and classification of labourers 
at page 170, Appendix I to Deport of Famine Com* 
mission, 1898. There urns no classification of 
labourers attempted (besides that noticed in reply to 
questions 16 and 17 above), and I agree with Mr. 
Streatfeild that in these districts any classification 
of the kind suggested in paragraph 4.45 of the pre- 
vious Commission’s re23ort is quite unnecessary. 
I am distinctly of opinion that the system of pay- 
ment-by results is entirely suited to acute famine 
conditions, provided that the local officers are allow- 
ed discretion to take matter in hand in time. The 
important point is that the population should not 
he allowed to run down before any effectual relief 
measures are taken. If the Divisional Commission- 
er cannot he trusted in this matter, it should, I 
think, he inoumhent on Government to appoint a 
special officer to remain on tour in the affected 
tract with power to summarily decide all questions 
of the kind after personal investigation on the spot. 

34. I agree generally with what Mr. Streatfeild 
has said on the subject. 

36. Appendix VIII, page 32, to my final Deport. 

36. Vide kir. Streatfeild’s reply to question 34' 
Under the piece-work system there should he nc 
fining for short work, the rule that payment is only 
to he made for a completed cho>oha meeting all 
requirements. 

37 to 41. Vide Mr. Streatfeild’s replies. 

42. Vide paragraph 34 of my final Famine 
Deport. 

43. Fox weakly persons and children, the “ con- 
valescent gang ” system, supplemented hy kitchens 
sufficed. I agree with klr. Streatfeild’s replies. 

45. Vide Appendix VII, page 31 of my printec 
Famine Deport, for the system I recommended 
though not with the object of preparing for thi 
Code task system, the introduction of which wa: 
never contemplated. 

46. The reply to this question is a reference t( 
Appendix II, page 26 to my final Famine Deport 
It was left hy that circular to the enquiries to regu 
late the wages according to the rise or fall in the prici 
of rice, though I believe that they usually awaitei 
my orders before changing the scale. The tendency 
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amongst tliose officci’s Tras, I think, to keep the 
rate as low as possible, and I had to interfere _ in 
several instances and order it to he raised follondng 
a rise in the price of rice. The rise was graduated 
by differences of one seer, not of half seer per ru^ ee, 
as stated by Mr. Streatfeild. 

47. Vide Mr. Balthasar’s reply. The great 
point to insist upon is the marking out of the new 
clmckas in advance — vide paragraphs, Ap- 
jieudix I, page 26 of my final Eamine BepoiT. 

48. Biemained entirely in the hands of Govern- 
ment. The test work rates were definitely fixed 
by Government order No. 546, dated 2Sth January 
1900, and no alterations from those rates was per- 
mitted rmtil Government had formally declared an 
area to he a “ famine area ”. Yes, I once acted in anti- 
cipation of sanction, and was overruled —vide extracts 
of paragraph 5 of ibis office No. :-32E., dated 7th 
April ] 900, and of paragraphs 2 and 7, Government 
order No. 168 T.E., dated 28th idem, annexed. 

52 and 53. All the w'orks were of the character of 
“ village works, ” that is, they were either irriga- 
tion bnndhs or portions of district roads running 
through the affected tracts, the workers on the 
different sections coming from the neighbouring 
villages. 

54. The works were all under the Civil officers, 
vis., in Eanchi under a Special Inspector of local 
T’amine Works (Eai Krishna Chandra Bcnerjee, 
Bahadur) and the District Engineer, who both took 
their orders from the Deputy Coaimissioner, and in 
Palamau they were carried out by the khas mahal 
tahsildars and the District Engineer tmder the 
orders of the Deputy Commissioner. 

56. No task-work attempted. Eor scale of 
wages, vide reply to question 46. Everyone who 
came for work was given it. 

57. Persons who were unfit for piece-work were 
placed in the convalescent gangs, and afterwards, 
if fit, redrafted to piece-work, or, if necessary, passed 
on to a kitchen. 

5^. No persons were drafted from one work to 
another. 

59. Vide my replies to former Commissioner’s 
question (rmder heading “ Point 3 ”, pages 169, 170, 
I'^ohune I, Appendices to Eeport of Eamine Com- 
mission, 1898). My further experience confirms 
me in the views I then expressed. 

60 to 67. Vide Mr. Streatfeild’s replies. 

68. As noted before, “ dependents” were practi- 
cally not recognised, seekers for relief who were 
unfit for piece-work being taken into the “ convales- 
cent gangs ” or placed in the kitchen lists. 

69. Eegarding relief at kitchens — vide para- 
graph 62 of my final Eamine Eeport. 

70 to 72. See Deputy Commissioner’s replies. 

73. The Charge Superintendents were instracted 
to do this. 

74. See Deputy Commissioner’s replies. 



75. Por Ranolu, vide Mr. Streatfeild’s reply. 
Por Palamau, vide Appendix III, page 27 of my 
final Pamine Report. 

76 and 77. See Deputy Commissioner’s reports. 

74A. There were no poor-houses properly so 
called. 

76 A. The Charge Superintendents assisted by the 
kitchen muharrirs who kept the daily hazri. 

76A. and 77A. Dry doles were given to only a 
very small extentj usually only when there was diffi- 
culty in finding persons fitted for the post of kitchen 
muharrir. In such cases the dole was given out 
weekly. 

78 to 87. Vide Deputy Commissioner’s replies. 

88. As regards the Ranchi district, I am of 
opinion, from my personal knowledge of the straits 
to which the people in the more affected tracts were 
reduced, that relief measures ought to have been 
started some six weeks earlier than they were. At 
the same time I admit that the death-rate returns 
for that district go to show that the omission did 
not lead to the calamitous results I had anticipated. 
A s regards the Palamau district, however, I fear 
that the delay until July in opening kitchens on an 
extensive scale must he held responsible for a share 
in the increased death-rate. On this subject I beg 
to refer to the remarks in paragraph 60 of my final 
Pamine Report. 

89. See District Officer’s reports. 

90. I agree with Mr. Streatfeild subject to the 
qualification in paragraph 62 of my final Pamine 
Report. 

91.1 think there can be no doubt that the vil 
lago mahajans were less ready to give loans to the 
poorer cultivators than usual I also have no doubt 
that amongst Hindu cultivators there has been a 
greater tendency to retain stocks than previous to 
the famine of three years ago. This was especially 
observable in the Hazaribagh district. Amongst 
the Kols, however, and other aborigines in the 
Ranchi, Palamau and Singhbhum districts, I see 
no signs yet of any lessening of , their spendthrift 
habits which lead them to home-brew the whole of 
their surplus stocks of rice and drink it off year by 
year Mde remarks in paragraph 56 of my final 
Pamine Report). 

92 and 93. I agree with Mr. Streatfeild. Of 
com’se, if there is any large work under the Public 
Works Department accessible, professional coolies 
should be drafted to it. But if there be no such 
work available, then I see nothing for it but to 
allow them on to the smaller civil relief works. 
There is one point to be remembered vith reference 
to these persons, that though they may make 
much better earnings in one relief work than 
ordinary cultivators, yet they have no other means, 
as cultivators often have, to fall back upon {vide 
remarks under heading {h) 4, page 168, Appendix I 
to former Pamine Commission’s Report). Also 
their number in these districts is comparatively 
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small. Howerer, if it be thought necessary that 
some discrimination should ho made, between pro- 
fessionals and non-professionals on small works, 
then I would suggest that this can best be done by 
limiting the quantity of work to be done daily by 
each family gang in the case of professionals. 
After all, the whole matter is as broad as it is long. 
Any exceptional arrangement of the kind would 
only mean extra expense in staff instead of the 
extra cost going into the workei-s’ pockets. In any 
case I would certainly deprecate differential rates for 
professionals and non-professionals on the same work, 
the only result of which would be wholesale fraud 
by the work munshis. 

'95. Vide paragraph 62 of my final Pamine 
Eeport. 

96 to 98. No special arrangements were taken. 

99. See paragraph 23 of my final Famine Report. 

All enquiries go to show that the population 
generally of the affected tracts, not only aborigines, 
but even Muhammadans and Rajputs, were living 
to a much greater extent than usual on jungle pro- 
ducts. There is a consensus of medical opinion that 
a diet of this kind for a prolonged time, though it 
may stave off actual starvation, must destroy the 
digestive power’s and injuriously allectthe general 
health of the people. I thiiik that it is to this 
cause that the great ravages by cholera in all the 
districts in 1897 and in Palamau in 1900 must cliiofly 
be attributed. 

100. No The Native States of Chota Nagpirr 
were as a fact better off than the adjoining Britisli 
districts. They had had better crops on the whole 
with much less facilities for exporting the surplus 
stocks. 

103. No, except that 1 strongly deprecate the 
system of free gifts instead of loans to agriculturists. 
{vide paragraph 69 of the late Honom-able W. H. 
Grimley’s Report, page 275, Volume II of the Report 
of the Central Executive Committeo, Indian Famine 
Charitable Relief Fund, 1897). 

_ 104 to 112. I agree generally with Mr. Streat- 
feild’s remarks. 



l/tr. H. 0. StreatSeld, I.C.S. 


Anstcers ly Mr. R. 0. Streatfielcl to the questions 
of the Famine Commission, 


1. Good. 

2. Normal. The normal areas under the various 
crops in this district are based on figures supplied 
by the police. These are absolutely untrustworthy, 
but in the absence of a survey, no better figures are 
obtainable. 

3. (a) From 65 to 60 inches. 

(&) From two-thirds to three-fourths of the ' 
normal. 

(c) and (rf) Early in September, but the rain- 
fall figures of both August and September were 
extraordinaiily low, being only 7 Ad- and 2'28 inches 
against a normal district average of 13'67 and 8’76 
inches. The rainfall of J une w'as normal, and of 
July above the normal. 

4. About six-si-Kteonth or one-third of a normal 
crop. 

6. (a) About five-sixth of the population. 

(&) About one-twentieth of the population ; 
landless labourers are very rare in this district. 

6. Tests were insisted on, although in my opinion 
its necessity was a foregone conclusion from the 
failure of the crops. 

7. Food stocks wore found by actual house search 
to be depleted. The condition of the people was 
falling oil, and considerable numbers were attending 
test-works for extremely small earnings. 

8. Test- works on road and tanks were opened in 
all the worst tracts ; wages were fixed at two-thirds 
to three-fourths of the Famine Code rates. 

9. (a) Lists of works were ready and were under 
survey by the Public lYorks Department when the 
famine broke out. Pending the completion of these 
surveys, no final estimates of cost were ready. (6) 
No scale of establishment had been made out, and no 
lists of candidates were kept up. 

10. Under orders, a programme of large wbrks 
only has been drawn up. 

11. First test-works, then organisation of private 
charity, then as famine was declared, relief works 
and gratuitous relief by means of kitchens and doles 
simultaneously. No imor-houses were opened, nor 
kitchens on the works, nor was the opening of 
Government forests necessary, since grazing was 
plentiful throughout. 

12. Village relief was not permitted until famine 
was declared by Government. On famine being 
declared. Charge Superintendents were appointed 
for each thana, with three, four or five Circle 
officers under them, whose duty it was to hold 
viliage-to-village enquiries and observe the general 
condition of the people and arrange for ■vdllage relief. 
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Regular inspection as to points (5) and {c) 
Tvould, in tliis district, Iiave been useless and un- 
necessary. 

llefore famine was declared, ^Ir. Ward, Assistant 
Collector, and Mr. Corbett, Assistant District 
Superintendeut of Police, were exclusively employed 
from February to May on famine enquiries, and 
several officers were also from time to time deputed 
from bead-quarters to local enqitiries in the interior. 

13. Yes. Rupees under tbe Agri- 

cultmists’ Loans Act (Act XII of 1881) and 
B5,730 under tbe Land Improvement Loans Act 
(Act XIX of 3883), Tbe &st class to cultivators 
for tbe purchase of seed repayable with 6^ per cent, 
interest on tbe 31st December 1900; the second class 
to landboldera, repayable in equal half-yearly instal- 
ments with 6|- per cent, interest, 

11. Only in a few small areas where marbet 
gardens exist. In tbe remainder cultivation is 
either carried on in terraced rice-fields, where irriga- 
tion from wells is impracticable, at any rate without 
far more enterprise and combination than the people 
of this district possess, Tbe whole surface of this 
district is undulating, and the water level is at 
places on tbe surface throughout tbe year ; in others, 
it is never anywhere near the surface. The level 
was at least six feet lower than usual from August 
1899 to June 1900. 

No loans were granted to encovwage the digging 
of wells. 

15. First, works of improvement in Government 
and Ward’s Estates under the supervision of the 
District Engineer. From early in March, works 
were opened in the north-western part of the district 
under the direct control of Rai Krishna Chandi’a 
Danerji, Bahadiu', first grade Executive Engineer. 

16. The tasks exacted were those prescribed in 
the tables prepared by hir. Glass, Chief Engineer, 
in the famine of 1897. AU labourers were paid at 
piece-work rates based on these tasks, except 
convalescent and weakly gaugs who were paid daily 
wages for nominal tasks. 

17. Piece-work payments were made through- 
out with no maximum, minimum, rest-day allow- 
ance, or allowance for dependants. 

18. The fact that people were coming to test- 
works in large number for a very small daily n age, 
and that the condition of the people was reported, 
after careful local enquiries, to be bad and deterio- 
rating. 

19. No large public works were ever found 
possible. The people absolutely refused to go far 
from their homes. The works were mostly road 
embanlcment works, extending over a large stretch 
of country. 

20. Those in the Lohardaga, Bishanpur, Chain- 
pur, Toto, Sisai and Palkot thanas were itnder the 
Inspector of Famine Works, Rai Krishna Chandra 
Banerji, Bahadur ; the rest were under the District 



Eiagmeer. No scale of estabUsliment bad been 
previously prescribed. There was a little delay in 
opening some of the more remote works, but nothing 
really serious. Tools and plant were always available 
without undue delay. 

21. There were no regular charges or maximum 
number of workers fixed for a charge. An attempt 
was made to pi'ovide a munshi for every 600 
labourers, a sub -overseer for every two works, and 
an upper subordinate over every ten or twelve 
works ; but the establishment was never quite up to 
this scale. 

22. The labourers in all cases went to their homes 
for the night, so no arrangements, such as those 
described, were called for. 

23. Free to all. The distance test was found 
quite impracticable here, and compulsory residence 
on the works would have resulted in the people 
starving at their homes, rather than come to the 
works : it was not attempted. 

21. Except in a few exceptional cases, which 
would make no appreciable difference to the general 
distress. I consider five miles the maximum distance 
to which people in this district will go to works, 
however hard up they may be. 

26. The Inspector of Eamine Works and the 
District Engineer were subject to me, but they and 
their subordinates were, till almost the end of the 
operations, absolutely independent of the local civil 
relief officers. First, the latter had only the power 
of reporting on matters connected with works to me 
direct, without any power of interference ; but, 
latterly, I found it necessary to give them powers to 
pass orders on all works, officers below the rank of 
overseer reporting such orders to me for confirm- 
ation. 

26. The civil and work charges were inde- 
pendent of each other as noted above. Charge 
Superintendents were appointed for gratuitous relief 
only, and were of the gazetted officer class. 
The instructions given these officers as to their 
powers with regard to w'orks are quoted below — 

“ All Charge Superintendents are reminded that, 
Avith the unlimited piece-work system in force, 
Avorkers are supposed to earn sufficiently large wages 
to support both themselves and their families. 
Dependants of relief -workers should not, therefore, 
be put on the gratuitous relief or kitchen lists unless 
the Circle Officer has fully satisfied himself that it 
is impossible for the working members of the family 
to earn enough to support them ; such cases should 
be specially marked in Registers 13 and 20, and the 
Charge Superintendents should carefully check 
them. 

“ If in the opinion of any Charge Superintendent 
the enforcement of the rule regarding non-rehef to 
dependants of workers, as laid doAvn in district 
Circular No. 1, dated the 3 2th July 1900, seems 
likely to be harmful, he is at liberty to suspend its 
operation, and to refer the matter to me, giving full 



I’easons for liis Lelief that gratuitous reliof for dopoud.- 
auts of works is necessary. 

“ In several cases which have come to my notice, 
relief-works have been stopped, or the attendance 
on them seriously interfered with, by the Hlness or 
mismanagement of the mu.harrirs or subordinates in 
immediate charge, the superior works officer being 

too far 00 to reeeive immediate news of the break- 
donm. and to make immediate arrangements to 
remedy it. The only means to prevent such break- 
dovTi on the works is to place authoritj’- over the 
subordinate work establishment in the bands of the 
Charge Suj^erintendents who are always on the spot. 
The following orders are accordingly issued in 
modification of rule 25 of the ‘ Instructions to all 
Charge Superintendents and Circle Officers’ : — 

“ I.— Circle Officers shall inspect all works in 
their circles as often as possible, and report at once 
to the Charge Superintendent anything they may 
find wrong. They shall not, however, pass any 
orders direct on the work establishment. 

“ II. — The Charge Superintendent shall pass any 
orders he may think fit as to the nature of the work 
to he done, and the classification of soil and other 
matters not of a technical nature, provided that he 
shall in no case override any orders passed by any 
officer above the rank of an overseer. 

“ in.— If he disagrees with the orders of any 
officer of higher rank, he shall report the matter to 
me, and (if the work is under the Inspector’s 
charge) to the Inspector of Pamine Works. 

“ IV.— All orders passed by the Charge Superin- 
tendents under rule II shall be recorded in the 
inspection book of the work, and a copy shall at once 
bo sent to the Inspector of Works or the District 
Engineer. If either of these officers disagrees with 
the order so passed, the matter should be referred to 
me. 

“ y. — In the case of the break-down of the works 
establishment on any work, the Charge Superin- 
tendent should (in consultation, if possible, with the 
upper subordinate in charge of the work) make 
arrangements for carrying on the work until the works 
establishment can he reinforced. If necessary, the 
work should be placed in the dii'ect charge of one of 
the Circle Officers. 

“ VI. — Charge Superintendents are authorized, 
in cases of emergency, to advance money to the 
works establishment for the payment of labourers, 
recovering this from tlie next allotment of funds 
received by the works establishment. 

“ VII. — I look to all Charge Superintendents to 
use the powers thus conferred on them with tact 
and discretion, so as to avoid, as far as possible, any 
friction between them and the works officers ? ” 

27. No. No variations from prescribed rates 
were permitted without the orders of the Commis- 
sioner. The classification of soils rested with the 
works officers. 



28. Gangs Tvere not, as a rnle, employed. In 
tlie Loliardaga subclivisiou, towards tlie end of tbc 
operations, Rlr. Tice, the Officer in charge of 
works, succeeded iu suci-essfully working Tillage 
gangs of from 10 to 5j members; bnt usually the 
l^eople of this district will work only in family 
groups, and any attempt to form arbitrary gangs 
leads to suspicion and discontent and retirement 
from the works, and, without very careful supervi- 
sion, the system will not work successfully. 

29. N o classification was attempted ; it would 
have been utterly impracticable here. 

30. I do not think any such distinction should 
be drawn, except that I am strongly of ojiinion that 
a maximum should be fixed for the daily earnings 
of men working at piece-work rates. In many 
cases, men in good health can make unduly high 
wages or unlimited piece-work. In some cases, 
•women working alone, appeared to make unduly 
low earnings ; but these cases are very few, and 
can be met by placing them on convalescent gangs. 
The gangs are usually mixed, and a strong girl can 
earn quite a reasonable day’s nage working alone, 
the women of this district being accustomed to 
manual labour. I do not consider that experience 
has shown any sex distinction of wage to be called 
for. 

31. The system of unlimited piece-work and 
piece wage prevailed throughout. 

32. My conclusions on this point, as regards 
this district, are stated in paragraph 16 of final 
famine report, which I quote below — 

“16. .As regards the rates of wages, there is 
practical agreement among all officers who have 
been employed during the famine on the following 
points ; (a) that the rate of wages paid for soft and 
medium soil, according to Mr. Glass’s tables, are 
imduly high ; (5) that the rates for hard soil, on the 
other hand, are too low for the gravelly and rocky 
soil of Chota Nagpur; (c) that the increments 
granted per 100 cubic feet for increased lead and 
lift are insufficient. 

“ In all these conclusions, I entirely agree. As 
to point (a), the tasks calculated by Mr. Glass, as 
entitling a labourer to a fuU day'^s wage, were based 
on the assumption that one-third of the labourer’s 
time was wasted by the elaborate procedure of task 
system. With piece-work no such allowance is 
necessary, and, provided pits are always marked out 
beforehand, there would be no hardship in increas- 
ing the tasks, as calculated by Mr. Glass, by 26 per 
cent. As regards point (&), the 'hard soil’ contem- 
plated by the tables is the heavy clay of Bihar, 
whereas in Chota Nagpur a large proportion of the 
soil is either mixed with gravel, or pme gravel or 
decomposed rock. Bor these three classes of soil 
the rate paid per 100 cubic feet should be at least 
25, 60 and 76 per cent, higher than those for ordi- 
nary hard soil. As a matter of practice, it n'as 
formd, during the recent operations, that it was 
impossible for any man to earn a fair wage in these 
classes of soils. 
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“ 4s fo point (o'), it is oljvions that each oCT feet 
of lead and 3 feet of lift involves far greater labour 
than tlie 50 feet or 3 feet preoeding it, the effort 
for carrying or lifting increasing with the di-tance 
covered. The tables fail to recognize this, and the 
result -^vas that on all tank and embankment works 
the wages were always unduly low. I consider 
that the rate for each 50 feet or 3 feet should he 
25 per cent, greater than the preceding one.” 

33. No task was ever exacted. Payment was 
made on the completion of a pit of 100 cubic feet 
regardless of the time taken over the^work. 

34). I quote paragraj)h 17 of my final report — 

“ 17. As I’egards the class of works most suited 
to the needs of the coimtiy, there is no question that 
the pjeojile greatly prefer road work to any other. 
The making out of this work is easy, and they can 
understand the rules as to payment, etc. On the 
other hand, the chances are always against the com- 
pletion of any road that may he taken up, and badly 
as improved communications arc required in this 
district, the resources of the District Board do not 
allow of the completion of any but the most im- 
portant unfinished roads, while to find funds for the 
maintenance of even completed ones is very diffi- 
cult.” 

There is no question that the workers improved 
in condition. 

I only heard of one case of a labourer having 
several rupees worth of pice collected ; in another a 
zamindar sent his personal labourers on to the works 
to earn a small livelihood for him. Copper coin 
never retmued to the treasury, and was never avail- 
able near the works except at heavy rates of exchange, 
and I do not know what became of it and have never 
found any solution of the mystery. This district, 
however, ordinarily absorbs thousands of rupees 
worth of pice annually. In Bishenpur the workers 
complained that no rice was available in retmoi for 
their cash ; but, on the whole, I have no doubt that 
the bulk of the earnings went directly in the pur- 
chase of food. Personally, I have always advocated 
pajTnent of wages in grain for the wilder parts of 
this district. 

35. No work was usually done on Sunday. 
Labourers were allowed to work if they wished 
however, their work being measured up on Monday. 

I can see no objection to this system while piece- 
Avork prevails, and I have no experience of any 
other system. 

36. Does not apply to piece-work of which alone 
I have experience. 

37. The average wage per male unit was through- 
out low, but a very large proportion of the labourers 
Avorked only half a day. 

38. Daily, where possible : it was seldom defer- 
red more than two days. 

39. There were no banias on the works. The 
trade of the district is carried on in weekly bazars, 
and banias are not available. I am strongly in favour 
of daily payments, but in the case of big works a 
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weekly payment on the day before tlie local bazar 
would meet requirements. 

40. To the beads of family groups, except in 
a £ca\' cases in tlie Lobardaga subdivision, where 
heads of gangs were paid. Unless lullage gangs are 
voluntarily formed, tbe latter system is ^liable to 
grave abuse. 

41. As noted above, we bad no penal or full 
wage, and wages varied with tbe weather and tbe 
counter attraction of the cultivating work in the 
fields. It was usually below the full famine wage. 

42. It was a system of unlimited pajunent-by- 
result, at a Avage slightly below that deduced from 
tbe task wages of tbe Famine Code combined with 
j\lr. Glass’s estimate of tbe normal daily task. Tbe 
rates were prescribed by tbe Commissioner from 
time to time. 

43. There Avas no maximum. Necessitous chil- 
dren were rebeved in kitchens Avbicb were available 
near every wmk; but in many cases even small 
children helped on tbe work. Wealdy persons wore 
paid a daily Avage for a small task, practically 
a nominal one. I prefer this to a faA'ourable rate 
of piece-Avork, which causes tbe weakly to unduly 
exert themselves, and also gives rise to dissatisfac- 
tion among others who, though not weakly enough 
for the special gang, yet consider they should bo 
granted the privileged rates. 

44. No. 

46. No, except in very few cases. I do not con- 
sider our staff were in any circumstances capable 
of working the Code task system, and no arrange- 
ments existed for its introduction. 

46. (a) The Commissioner’s ; (6) common riceJ 
(c) yes. The Commissioner varied the rate accord* 
ing to changes of half a seer to the rupee only. 

47. Works were opened. “ Choukas,” «.e., out* 
lines of pits 10 feet square marked out, and then 
any person who wished could come and dig, the 
completed “ choukas ” being measured up and paid 
for daily. As noted above, no other steps were 
nece.ssary. 

48. There was no task, as noted above. 

51, There was no drafting from work to work. 

62, As noted above, no distinction Avas made 
between large and small works. All were under the 
same system of supervision and control. 

60. Tes, about two-thirds of the population is 
aboriginal. No special tests were applied, but 
possibly Government was influenced by this fact in 
jielding to the representations of the local officers, 
and declaring famine in certain areas, Avhere rigid 
tests had not been applied. 

The Uraons were usually ready enough to work ; 
the klundas very backward ; the hill villagers speci- 
ally, of whatever race, were found very difficult to 
draw to the works. 

On the whole, the measmes were undoubtedly 
successful. 



61. An attempt was made to get tlie jungle 
rillagcrs to bring down timber as a relief work, but 
this failed owing to tbe want of a , competent and 
sympatbetic staff. 

62. iS'ever, 

63. No. The staff was inadequate to attempt 
this. Tbe weavers of this district are capable of 
doing cartliwork. 

61. In Cbainpur, tbey asked for Aveaving work 
in preference to earthwork ; but finally went on tbe 
ordinary works. This thana is so remote that 
arrangements for relief by weaving would be veiy 
difficult. 

66. None. There was good rain during the cold 
and hot iveather, 1899-1900, and fodder was neA'er 
scarce. 

68. Tlie system of unlimited piece-work in theory 
-provides for the dependants of workers, as well as 
for the workers themselves. The strict application 
of this rule was, however, not enforced under the 
Commissioner’s orders, and in many cases depend- 
ants of Avorkers were, doubtless, relieved uith cooked 
food at kitchejis. They were never relieved with 
cash and uncooked food. 


69. Belief AA-as almost entirely in kitchens. I 
quote Chapter VII of my final report — 

“ Gratuitous relief commenced with the declar- 
ation of famine in the Lohardaga, Bishenpur, 
Chainpur, Toto, Sisai, Karra, Khunti, Basai and Pal- 
kot thanas, in the first AA’-eek of Juty, and was con- 
fined, as far as possible, to relief in kitchens, only 
those for whom such relief aa'es quite out of the 
question being admitted to relief by dry doles. The 
administration of gratuitous relief continued up to 
the loth September, some kitchens having been 
closed dming the preceding fortnight. On the 1 6th 
September all gratuitous relief Avas stopped under 
the orders of GoA'crnment, Amledictory doles from 
the Charitable Relief Fund being granted to all de- 
serAung cases. '1 lie total number of kitchens opened 
was 58, diAuded as follows ; 
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“The attendance steadily increased up to the 
week ending 18th August, Avhen the aA’orage attend- 
ance amounted to 8,501. From that week it fell 
steadily until in the AA-eek ending 15th September, 
the average attendance Avas only 4,503. The per- 
centage of men was always beloAv 10, that of 
Avoman steady at about 15, AA'hilo the children wore 
alAA-ays from 70 to 80 per cent. The cost of the 



adult ration n-as almost exactly one anna tlirongli- 
out. The ration granted was 7 chitahs of grain lor 
an adult, 4 cliitaks for a big child and 2 chitaks for 
a small child, only one meal a day being given. The 
adult ration was found fully adequate, that for 
large children sometimes inadequate, and that for 
small children sometimes excessive ; but with acom- 
X>etent kitchen Superintendent, these excesses and 
inadequacies can easily be adjusted. The consen- 
sus of opinion among the Charge Superintendents 
was that the kitchen system, though open to many 
objections, is for the district the best that can be 
devised. In tliis opinion, I agree, assuming that 
famine in this district will always have to be com- 
bated with 'a weak scratch staff as in the present 
year ; but in the case of severe famine with an ade- 
quate relief staff, I should unhesitatingly pronounce 
in favour of the Code system, on the score of both 
efficacy and economy. The objections to the kitchen 
system are the following : — 

“ (1) It necessitates a staff for each kitchen 
that is often difficult to secure, and a building 
which it is usually impossible to borrow or hire and 
veiy difficult and somewhat costly to build. 

“ (2) The number of persons who will attend the 
kitchen on any given day being uncertain when 
the daily supply of rice is cooked, accurate accounts 
are impossible. 

“ (3) Circle Officers are apt to take attendance 
at the kitchen as in itself a test of distress and to 
shirk their house-to-house enquiries ; many children 
are thus admitted to the kitchen whoso parents 
ought to feed them, tvhile cases of serious distress 
may be overlooked. 

“ (4) In bad weather attendance at kitchens is 
impossible, and many hungry children have to go 
without their meal. 

“ (5) Adequate supervision to prevent pecula- 
tion is almost impossible. 

“ (6) Government has to pay for cooking and 
condiments which the people wiU without difficulty 
arrange for themselves if dry doles are granted 
them. 

“ (7) Attendance at kitchens and the eating of 
meals there is revolting to any self-respecting 
native, even an aboriginal. 

“ Those considerations appear to me far to out- 
weigh the only two advantages of the system, vie., 
that the food is sm’o to reach the children for whom 
it is intended, and that the eating of tmwholcsome 
raw food is prevented. At any rate, as far as this 
district is concerned, aboriginals will almost invari- 
ably feed their children before themselves, and for 
the other classes, the kitchen system can hardly be 
worked oA^ung to caste difficulties ; while the eating 
of raw food can only o' cur where an absolutely 
famished person receives relief for the first time. 
The fact that a kitchen provides a test of necessity, 
I regard, ahvays assuming that an adequate staff of 
relief officers is available, as rather a disadvantage 
than otherwise, enabling these officera to shirk their 
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propel’ work of personal enquiry into every case. 
One or two of the Charge Superintendents attempted 
to give relief by dealing out cotton to women ; 
but these ended in failure, as such experiments are 
bound to do, unless a staiS is available sufficiently 
large to allow of special officers being told off to 
work up these forms of relief.” 

TO. In theory no Charge Superintendents and 
Circle Officers were ordered only to admit to gra- 
tuitous relief persons found after local enquiry to 
belong to the classes referred to. In practice, how- 
ever, it is probable that many relief officers contented 
themselves with judging from the appearance of 
applicants at kitchens, whether they were _ proper 
subjects for relief or not. Regarding readiness to 
eat cooked food as a sufficient test of want, no 
formal test was applied. 

71. None. They were unnecessary up to tho 
close of the operations, the destitute vagrant class 
being very rare in this district. 

74. Famine was declared in no area previous 
to the 1st of June, and the rains broke before any 
kitchen was opened. There were in all 68 kitchens. 
A kitchen was supposed to serve a radius of 6 miles. 

75. Seven chitaks for an adult, 4 and 2 chitaks 
for large and small children. Once a day at fixed 
hours. No food was allowed to be taken away. 

76. No such hmit was fixed. They were often 
close to works. 

77. Restricted. A copy of the instructions issued 
to Charge Superintendents is attached — 

“ (1) The number of persons on gratuitous relief 
is in places very high in proportion to those on the 
works. I trust all Charge Superintendents are 
taking all possible care to ensiu’e that no one is fed ' 
at the kitchens except those who are (a) in real need, 
(5) have no one able and willing to support them, 
and (c) are unable to do any work. 

“ (2) I hear that in some cases Charge Superin- 
tendents have turned people off the convalescent 
gangs, on the ground that they had relatives able to 
work and support them. This is incorrect. Any 
person who wants work and is physically unable to 
dig choukas ’ should be put on to the convales- 
cent gang.” 

78. Mostly aboriginals, as aboriginals will not 
eat food cooked by a Brahman. Where Hindu 
destitute persons were numerous, Brahman cooks 
were employed. 

On the whole, the reluctance shown was small ; 
all classes sent their children to the kitchens freely. 
Adults, as a rule, would only attend in case of dire 
necessity, even IJraons in Chainpur considering 
themselves degraded by eating in public. ° 

79. Any local literate man that could be found. 
Circle officers (who were mostly permanent officers 
of Government) and Charge Superintendents exer- 
cised close supervision over aU the kitchens. 

80. No. 

82. It was not suspended or remitted. 



86. No. 

87. It never exceeded 15 per cent. 

88. As tilings turned out, tlie relief afforded vas 
adequate. Towards the end of June, however, I 
certainly thought the staff available inadequate ; 
and had a bad season supervened, we should, I 
think, have been in difficulties in July and August. 

89. They were principally the aboriginal eul* 
tivators of the distriet, i.e,, oocupanoy tenants. The 
exceptions would not amount to 5 per cent. 

90. Yes, ceitainly. There had been no reeorded 
famine or serious scarcity in this district previous 
to 1897, and the people then seemed crushed and 
w'ere apathetic to an inconceivable degree. Last 
year, they came far more readily owing to previous 
experience of the intentions of Government. The 
kinndas, even last year, bung back in many places, 
but with an adequate and competent staff, I think, 
they would come to work in a futmre famine. 

91. No. 

92. On the whole, I think, they are sufficient. 
The difficulty is that a very severe test for a feeble 
man is no test at all to a strong professional worker. 
If, however, you reduce rates, so as to test the latter, 
you choke the former off altogether. I can suggest 
no test preferable to that of the Code. 

93. I regard any method of selection as wholly 
impracticable. 

94i. Begistration through the weekly reports of 
village chaukidars at the outposts and police-sta- 
tions : checked by the vaccination staff and police 
on beat duty. 

95. I quote paragraph 23 of my final report. 

My original estimate for expenditure on relief 
was one and-a-half lakhs of rupees, which was 
modified early in June 1900, in view of the prog- 
ress of events up to that date to E90,d40 as detailed 
below : — 


Wovka . . . . 

Gratuitous relief . 

EstablishiDPiit . , 

Tools and Plant 

Total 


E 

. 47,875 
. SJ8,687 
. 11,484 
. a, 394 


, 90,440 


99. They must have practically lived on wild 
products for several months in many parts. I am 
at a loss to understand why the effect on the public 
health was not greater. 

100. There was very little immigration. A few' 
starving families from Sarguja came into Chainpur, 
and that was aU. 

102. There were no orphans left on our hands. 

103. I have no suggestions to offer. 

104. No. 

104 {a). Importations and exportations were 
w'eekly reported from the various police stations. 
All traffic in this district is by road. At the 
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outsiclG a ^veek's consumption foi' the district iras 
imj)orted. 

105. Jfo. 

106. None, 

107. Agricultural labour, sucli as weeding and 
planting, is always paid in grain, and blacksmiths 
potters and others are also paid in grain. I have 
noticed no such tendency. Wages have not risen 
in sympathy with prices. 

108. Only in the general resort to kitchens and 
the piece-work system. My view of the above has 
already been quoted. Also in the' division of duties 
between Civil and Public Works Officers. This 
point I have fully discussed in my final report as 
follows : — 

“This was noticeably the case in Chainpur and 
Bishenpur, but in all snb-divisions the attendance 
on the v^ orks was interfered with by irregular pay- 
ments and by the introduction of technical fads in 
the arrangement and marking out of the works 
which the people did not understand. It is easy to 
blame Bai Krishna Chandra Bancrjee Bahadur for 
this, hut it must be remembered that ho had, 
single-handed, to manage Ins office, submit all re- 
ports and returns from the works under lum, and 
distribute money to his four sub-divisions, and that 
he was also seriously handicapped by the lack of 
proper staff ; he knew that if he got rid of an un- 
trustworthy subordinate, he would have great diffi- 
culties in replacing him, and his subordinates also 
were thoroughly conscious of this. While, there- 
fore, I think that matters would have gone better 
had the Rai Bahadur been more ready to accept 
assistance from the Civil Charge Superintendents 
in the management of his works, and had been more 
■willing to admit and report to me that things were 
going wrong so that I might at once have helped 
him, put them right, and that he might have sho-wn 
a greater sense of the relative importance of giving 
work freely to all who needed it as compared with 
mere technical perfection in the works themselves. 

I think he certainly deserves credit for having kept 
the works going as well as he did. The District 
Engineer, -with a smaller area in his charge and 
the great advantage of having his head-quarters at 
Ranchi and being in constant communication with 
me, had far less trouble with his works ; but even 
in his cases hitches occurred owing to subordinates 
quitting their works without leave, and delays in 
the distribution of money. I finally in July found it 
necessary, at the risk of friction between the 
Charge Superintendents and the works officers, to 
give to the former very considerable powers of in- 
terference with, and control over, works in their 
charges, so as to ensure that some responsible officer 
on the spot Avould look into complaints and report 
shortcomings to me. 

“ In any future famine in this district, I would 
strongly recommend that— large works under the 
separate control of the Public Works Department 
tif such can be successfully arranged) excepted — 



all ■n'oris sliould be under the immediate control of 
the Charge Superintendents, and be reported on 
and paid for by them, any Engineering officers 
deputed to help in these works being employed 
solely as inspecting and advising assistants of the 
Deputy Commissioner, without separate offices or 
separate responsihilities. The system followed during 
the present year seems to have arisen automatically, 
inevitably from the fact that large numbers of 
test-works were opened and in full swing under the 
charge of Engineering officers before famine was 
declared and circles formed, and that it was im- 
possible at the late stage at which famine was 
declared to break up the Engineering office abeady 
formed, and recognize the works in connection with 
the Charge Superintendent’s offices. In a future 
famine it is probable that relief circles wid he 
formed before any very large numbers of works are 
opened, and that relief-works and gratuitous relief 
will develop together, in wliich case the whole 
would he under the immediate control of the Charge 
Superintendents. 

“ As regards the system of work followed, aU 
reporting officers agree that the piece-work system 
is the only one suited to this district ; and in this 
view, while fully realising the theoretical advan- 
tages of the task work system, I agree, it is ab- 
solutely impossible to raise a competent and 
trustworthy subordinate staff for work in this district, 
and without such a staff the task system can never 
be worked. Again, a large proportion of the people 
of this district in a year of scarcity migrate for 
work to other districts, and those who remain are 
tied down to their lands and houses, and cannot, or 
at any rate will not, go any great distance for work, 
although experierce has proved that they will often 
work for astonishingly small earnings near their 
houses. In any scheme of relief, therefore, small 
scattered works must be tbe mainstay of the opera- 
tions ; and this being the case, the only chance of 
successfully preventing fraud lies in the simple 
checks of the piece-work system. There can, how- 
ever, be no doubt that in many oases able-bodied 
- men came from a distance to the works, and earned 
far higher wages than are contemplated by the 
Eamine Code or than should be permitted on famine 
works. Piece-work rates are supposed to provide 
for the dependants of the workers, as well as the 
workers themselves, and care must, therefore, be 
exercised in fixing a maximum wage ; but I am 
clearly of opinion that such a maximum ought to 
be fixed, and I would place it one-third above the 
maximum wage of the Eamine Code.” 

109. No. 

110. In this district the only non-official agency 
regularly available is that of the missionaries whose 
help was successfully appealed for in the distribu- 
tion of loans and the management of kitchens. I 
do not myself consider that the employment of non- 
officials not regularly taken on to the censns staff 
tends either to smooth working or efficiency ; and 
while I would always look to the missionaries for 
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frendly advice and assistance, I ivould strongly 
deprecate their employment as substitute for a 
regular paid famine stafP. 

111. I cannot trace these effects owing to tlic 
adoption here of the undiluted piece-work system. 
I may note, however, that the people of this district 
are extremely mspioions and always ready to think 
that they are being cheated by any change intro- 
duced. Any alteration in the nature of tlie work, 
the system of marking pits, or the rate of wage in- 
variably resulted in numbers leaving the works. 

112. I have no experience on these points. 



Mr. G. Balthasar, I.C.S. 


Ansioers hy Mr. Q. Salthasar to the questions of 
the Famine Commission. 


1. There uvas nothing unfavonrahle in the out- 
look. The harvests had been good. 

2. The kharif sowings amounted to about 93 per 
cent, of the normal. 

3. (a) 40'79 inches in the four months June to 
September, (i) 36-43 inches, 89*31 per cent, (c) 
28th October 1899. 


(d)- 


Normal. 

Acinal in 
18ij7. 

June , . 

• 

. 6-24< 

11*76 

July , . 

• 

. 13*53 

14-56 

August 

• 

. 13*21 

8*93 

September . 

• 

. 7*81 

1*18 


4 Twenty-nine per cent, 

6. (a) Petty cultivators 60 per cent. (5) 
Labourers 6 per cent. 

,6. Proof of the necessity of relief was required 
by compliance with tests. 

7. E-ise in price of food-grains : exhaustion of 
food stocks ascertained by local enquiries : cessation 
of importation of food-grains : deterioration in the 
physique of the people. 

8. "Work on roads and Government estate irri- 
gation bandhs at test-works. 

9. (a) Lists were ready and the works had been 
located, but survey and estimates had not been pre- 
pared. 

(6) No. 

10. The progi’amme contained both : in thanas 
containing Government villages, irrigation work in 
those villages were the principal works, and in other 
thanas road works. 

11. The Government forests were opened in 
October 1899, before any other measme had been 
contemplated. Test-works were undertaken next, 
then the formation of a charitable relief committee, 
and then the opening of kitchens near works. 

12. (d) OfiScers were deputed in April and May 
to tour through the affected tracts and observe the 
state of the grain stocks and general condition of 
the people, 

13. In November 1899, E60,000 were allotted 
• for distribution as advances to grain-dealers and 

others on condition that the amount advanced should 
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1)6 spent in importing food-grains^ to be sold in the 
disfciicfc. I(oans trere given as in ordinary years 
nnder tbe Land Improvement Loans ^ A ct, and loans 
•were also given under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, 
but not at the outset. AH loans -were recoverable 
in fuU. 

14. The country is for the most part unsuitable 
for the construction of irrigation welk. There -was 
no dii-ect encouragement of the digging of •wells. 

15. The •work first undertaken -with the specific 
object of furnishing a criterion of relief -was road 
work under a District Board Sub-Overseer. It 
would not have been undertaken in other circum- 
stances. 

16. No tasks were exacted. The piece-work 
system was adopted on all works. 

17. Tes. Weakly dependants were drafted into 
convalescent gangs ; they did light work for a fixed 
wage and received an allowance for Sundays. 

18. Increasing attendance : rise in price of food- 
grains : stagnation in the import of food-grains. 
This refers to one thana : test-works were continued 
at test rates in other thanas in which the distress 
was considered to he less severe. 

19. Large public works, i.e., road works were 
opened and small village works, i.e., irrigation 
works were continued. 

20. Under the control of the District Officer 
assisted by a Charge Superintendent and under the 
immediate supervision of Sub -Overseers. No scale 
of establishment had been prescribed in advance : 
the staff was appointed as required. There was no . 
delay ; tools and plant were available. 

21. _No work was large enough to require to be 
sub-dMded : The charge was the thana in which 
several works were carried on. 

22. This question seems to refer to a portion of 
a large work constituting an independent char°’e. 
There was no such charges. No arrangements had 
been prescribed beforehand. 

23. Admission was free to all. No j no. 

24. There was no fact on which such an opinion 
could he based, generally not more than seven miles. 

25. There were no such officers as are contem- 
plated in this question. 

26. See Answer 22. There was a charge Super- 
intendent in charge of all the operations in the 
thana. 

27. See Answer 16. 

28. The labomrers were allowed to form them- 

selves into family gangs, generally of two to five 
members. Attempts were made to form large ganf^s, 
but it was found inadvisable to enforce the system* 
owing to the opposition of the labourers. ’ 

29. There was no classification of ordinary la- 
bourers. 



The following was the wage scale : 


Price o£ rice per rupee. 

Class of soil. 

Test-woekb. 

Eeiiee-woees. 

1 Piece-work 
rate per 1,000 
cubic feet. 

Pice per 
cliowka 
of 100 
cobio feet. 

Piece-work 
rate per 1,000 
cubit feet. 

Pice per 
chowka 
of 100 
cubic 
feet. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 



S 

a. 



jR a. 


/ 

Soft . 

0 

12 

6 

5 

1 4 

0 

8 

Under 11 eeers, but not under 10 seers < 

Medium 

1 

1 

6 

■ 

1 9 

0 

10 

1 

Hard . 

1 

6 

6 

B 

2 0 

6 

13 

/ 

Soft 

0 lb 

t) 

e 

1 6 

6 

9 

Under 10 seers, but not under 9 seers < ■ 

Medium 

1 

4, 

0 

8 

1 11 

6 

11 

\ 

Hard . 

1 

9 

0 

10 

2 3 

0 

14 


Soft . 

1 

1 

6 

7 

n 


10 

Under 9 seers, but not under 8 seers . < 

Medium 

1 

6 

6 

9 



12 


Hard . 

1 

11 

6 

11 



15 


Soft 

1 

4 

0 

8 

1 11 

6 

11 

Under 8 seers, but not under 7 seers . < 

Medium 

i 

9 

0 

10 

2 3 

0 

14 

( 

Hard . 

1 14, 

0 

12 

2 10 

6 

17 


Soft . 

1 

6 

6 

9 

2 0 

6 

,18 

Under 7 seers, but not under 6 seers . 

Medium 

1 

11 

6 


2 8 

0 

16 

. 

Hard . 

2 

0 

6 


3 2 

0 

20 


30. Under the system adopted, no such distinction 
was necessary. 

31. See Answer 10. 

3 . I incline to the latter opinion. 

33. See Answer 16. 

31. Adequate. The effect depended on the in- 
dustry of the workers ; suthoient maintenance could 
be earned by a fair day’s work. There was no such 
evidence. Tes ; the labourers generally did enough 
work to earn a good meal of rice. 

36. See Answer- 17. Ordinary workers could 
work on Sunday and were paid the next day. 

36. See Answer 16. 

37. See Answer 16. 

38. Daily. 

39. See Answer 38. 
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40. To the head of the gang. This method is pre- 
ferable. 

41. See Answer 16. 

42. Unlimited piece-works. 

43. See Ajiswer 17. Children, ■were provided for 
either in the convalescent gangs or ia the kitchens. 

44. No, 

45. Code Norm 18 was used. The introduction 
of the task system was never contemplated. 

46. See Answer 29. The scale was fixed by the 
Divisional Commissioner. 

47. The Sub-Overseer was assisted by a Munshi 
or muharrir for each separate work under his super- 
vision. AU persons presenting themselves were 
admitted. Dependants were put into convalescent 
gangs or sent to kitchens. The muharrir was pro- 
vided beforehand with a stock of tools which he 
distributed to workers. Pits were marked out in 
advance and taken up by the workers at pleasure. 
The Sub-Overseer measured the work at the end of 
the day and paid the headmen for completed pits ; 
imcompleted pits were completed and paid for the 
next day. No measures were taken for conserving 
the water-supply or arranging for hospital require- 
ments. 

48. Charges were made in the first instance at 
the discretion of the District Officer and referred to 
the Commissioner. 

61. No. 

62. They provided a very considerable propor- 
tion of the total relief. They were all in villages 
belonging to the Government estate. 

63. Irrigation embankments and channels, 

64. Under (6) {f). 

65. See Answer 64. 

66. See Answers 16 and 29. Employment was 
given to eveiy one who wanted it. 

67. No. 

68. No, 

69. The only objection to their extension is the 
difficulty of supervision. 

60. The number of aboriginal tribes is largo. 
No. They were reluctant to accept relief, preferring 
to subsist on jungle products. The availability 
of this source restricted the scope of the relief mea- 
sures. 

61. No. 

62. No. 

63. No ; there was no necessity. 

64. A few attended ; they were not physically 
unfit. 

65. See Answer 63. 

• 66. None; there was no necessity. 

67. No. 

68. By fixed cash wages in convalescent gangs 
and by cooked food. 
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69. Kitclien relief. It was tlie most suitable 
for the large • number of women and children who 
had to be provided for, and it was easier to control 
than any other form. 

70. The report is not available here. The only 
relief other than kitchen relief was the distribution 
of grain for a short time while the arrangements 
for kitchens were being completed. In the thana 
in which relief was first given, a list of recipients 
was prepared after local enquiry. Afterwards an 
emaciation, apparent mabiiity to work, and williug- 
ness to eat cooked food were the only tests. 

71. None. 

72. See Answer 71. 


73, See Answer 71. 

74. All the 26 kitchens were opened in the dis- 
trict after the rains broke. 


Tlie recipients came from distances of five to 
ten mUes. 


75. 

For Q 
mail. 

Cbs. 

Rice ... 8 

D-fi ... 1 

Salt, gliee, condiments 1 


Fora For children, 
woman. 

Ch3. 

7 "X For big children, half of 
1 / the niiilo ration. 

:{■ f For small children, qunr- 
1 J ter of male ration. 


At some places meals were given in the morning 
and evening ; at others, the recipients preferred one 
meal at midday. They were compelled to feed on 
the premises. 

76. There was no such limit; the kitchens were 
open close to relief work and elsewhere. 

77. See Answer 70. 

74A. See Answer 71. 

75 A. See Answer 70. 

76A. See Answer 70. 

77 A. See Answer 70. 

78. Generally Brahmins : at one place an Oraon. 
In several cases the recipients were allowed to cook 
for themselves. No persons of high caste attended. 

79. There was a muharrir in direct charge of 
each kitchen, under the supervision of a Sub-Over- 
seer, if near a relief work. They were inspected by 
a Deputy Collector and two Sub-Deputy Collectors, 
and by touring oflicers, such as Police Inspectors. 

80. No. 

81. See Answer 80. 

82 to 86. This measure was not adopted. 

87. It did not exceed 15 per cent. 

88. It would have been advisable to open 
kitchens at an earlier stage; to that extent there 
was defect. 

89. Mostly landless labourers and petty cultiva- 
tors. The workers on the small village works were 
mostly State ryots. 

90. No. 
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91. Xo. 

92-93. The tests of the Code are inclusive in a 
districtlike this. The difficulty is not to prevent 
persons not in need of relief from seeking but it to 
induce persons in need of relief to seek it. 

94!, The registration is done by thana ^ officers, 
from information supplied by village chaukidars, 

95. Such diseases had probably a considerable 
effect on the mortality. 

96. Tlie character of the Tvater-supply had little, 
if any, effect on the mortality. The Jail "well was 
disinfected several times dui’ing the cholera epidemic 
of 1900, the wells within the Municipality, with a 
few exceptions, were disinfected with permanganate 
of potash once diuing the prevalence of cholera. 

97. IN^one. 

98. There were none, 

99. To a very large extent; the weakly were 
injuriously affected. 

100. No ; there was no sign of any such immi- 
gration. 

101. See Answer 100. 

102. A few were kept in the charitable dispen- 
sary and afterwards adopted. 

103 No. 

101, There is no railway, 

104i(a). There are no statistics of traffic. 

105. No. 

106. No. 

107. Yes. There is a slight tendency in the 
parts contiguous to the civil station. To a certain 
extent, 

108. The system of payment by results was 
adopted instead of the task system. Yes. 

109. No. 

110. Not used. 

111. There were no such changes. 

112. There has been no such experience. 



mr. P. W. Ward, I.C.S. 


Answers hy IMr. F. W, Waux) to the questions of 
the Famine Qommissioii. 


6. In Bislienpnr thana the necessity of relief 
■was assumed from the fact of crop failnre, and from 
the fact that a large proportion of the inhabitants 
had become physically reduced. In Lohardaga the 
necessity 'U'as assumed partly from the fact of crop 
faUui’e, partly from statistics obtainded by observ- 
ing the progress of test-works, but mainly from the 
fact that a large number of the inhabitants were 
becoming physically reduced. 

7. On the 18th May, I went to Bishenpur thana 
to make general enquiries into the condition of the 
people there. I found that the majority of those 
through whose villages I passed were very much 
reduced, and that many of them had not sufficient 
grain left for seed. 'Ihe people of Kasmas, though 
not as a rule so reduced, were no better off in the 
matter of grain. 

In Lohardaga the condition of the people had 
never been as bad as in Bishenpur, but towards the 
end of May some of them were showing unmistake- 
able signs of distress, and the attendance on the 
test- works rapidly increased, and it was found that 
in many cases their stock of food had.run very short, 
and, unlike the people of the hills, they were unable 
to supplement it to any large extent by jungle 
products. 

8. The first relief measures undertaken were in 
the nature of village test-works, They were com- 
menced in December, and were added to from 
time to time, so that eight were in progress in 
March, The earthwork was paid [for at a fixed 
rate per thousand cubic feet. The test consisted in 
the rate being much lower than the normal rates, 
regard being had to the increase in the price of 
staple foods. 

9, 10.— 

11 (<z). Test-works were the first relief measures 
started in all parts of my charge except in the hill 
tracts of Kasmas, when there" were no relief works 
at any time. 

{h) There were no poor-houses in my charge. 

(c) Kitchens were not started till the commence- 
ment of the rains, and none were started on the 
works. 

{d) A small amount of private charity was dis- 
tributed in Lohardaga town, but in no other part 
of niy charge. 

12 {a). At the time when gratuitous relief was 
started, that is to say, at the commencement of the 
rains, Bishenpur thana and the western portion of 
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Loliai’daga ■vrere made into a famine charge and 
four Cii-cle OiBeors were appointed under a Charge 
Superintendent. The duties of the Circle Officers 
were {a) to arrange for village relief, (i) to observe 
and report on the general condition of the people to 
the Charge Superintendent. 3?rom the previous 
November, officers had been employed to report on 
the general condition of the people direct to the 
Dejmty Commissioner. 

13. — 

14. Irrigation wells arc only employed lor the 
cultivation of garden vegctnbles in the immediate 
neighbourhood of towns and large villages, and 
from the hilly conformation of the ground cannot 
be generally employed. 

16. The first "works undertaken M'ore village 
roads under the District Board. Tlio same roads 
were subsequently placed under the control of 
specially deputed Public "Works Department offi- 
cers. 

16. The task system was not employed, 

17. Payment was strictly in accordance with 
results. There was no maximum or minimum 
wage or rest day allowance. 

18. — 

19 to 51. No large public works were opened. 

Smaxl Village Woeks. 

_ 62. Small village works wore throughout the 
chief measure of reUof. No gratuitous relief was 
given before the break of the rains and no large 
public works were opened, 

63. Village roads employed the majority of the 
labourers, but two iirigation htinds and tluroe tanks 
were also completed. 

64. As test-works some of the village works 
were under Civil .Agency by direct management. 
After the middle of March they wore all placed 
under the supervision of officer’s drawn from the 
Public Works Department, but they were still 
under Civil Agency. 

65. — 

66. No attempt was made to work the Code 
task system. Employment was given to every one 
who wanted it. 

67. No such system. 

Special Reliep. 

60. The inhabitants of my charge are practically 
all aborigines. Relief had always to bo taken near 
to their houses. With the exception of one village 
whose men camped on a work, forty miles from 
their village for three or four weeks, no villagers 
come to a work, which was more than four miles 
from their houses. 

61. Towards the end of famine operations timber 
was bought at rates depending roughly on the size 
of the timber from the inhabitants of the hill -vil- 
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lages. "Wood cutting is the normal occupation of 
the majority of the hill villages, and this was the 
only form of relief they n^ould accept. 

62. No. 

63. Do. 

64. In the non- cultivated part of my charge no 
class of cultivators or labourers was averse to work- 
ing on the rehef works. Many had become physi- 
cally unfit for heavy labour before the relief-works 
were opened. 

The hill villagers, whose cultivation is of the 
most primitive kind, and who in normal years 
depend largely on jungle products, were never so 
severely pinched as the villagers in the valleys. 
No works were started in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the hill villages and no works were attend- 
ed by their inhabitants. 

65. No such measures were taken. 

66. There was no unusual mortality among the 
cattle and no such measures were taken. 

67. No. 

Gratuitous Relief. 

68. No allowance was made for dependents, 
as the work was paid for strictly by results, 

69. — 

70. No. 

71-73. No poor-houses were opened. 

74. No kitchen had been opened either in 
Lohardaga or in Bishenpur on the 25th June, when 
the rains may he said to have broken. Afterwards 
ten kitchens were opened. 

75. Kitchens were expected to serve a radius of 
from two to three miles Much of the country is 
so hniy and the villages so scattered that the kitchen 
system could not he introduced among them. 

76. The ration for an adult was 7 ohattaks of 
rice with 1 chattak of dal {urid) taken once a day 
nt a fixed time. Children received proportionate 
amounts according to the Code rules. The food was 
eaten on the premises and could not he taken away. 
Kitchens were in three cases opened within a short 
distance of the works, hut lists of kitchen attend- 
ants were keiit up, and relief- workers and their 
dependents were excluded from the lists. 

77. There was considerable difficulty in getting 
those in need of relief to attend the kitchens. Kit- 
chen Superintendents placed all newcomers on the 
lists provisionally. The lists were checked periodi- 
cally by Circle Officers, who removed undeserving 
applicants. The lists were also checked from time 
to time by the Charge Superintendent. Most of the 
. applicants were in obvious need of relief, and the 
number of those removed from the lists by inspect- 
ing officers was very small. 

No poor-houses were opened. 

Village relief lists were drawn up by Circle 
Officers. The recipients of relief had to go once a 
month to some centre to obtain a week’s rations. 



The Charge Superintendent vrss, as far as possible, 
present at the time of distribution and was able to 
chech the lists. 

16. Payment was made in grain weekly at fixed 
centres 

77. No such relief given. 

78. The cooks were always Oraons. 

79. The adults of castes other than Oraons 
usually objected to taking cooked food, but children 
of all castes took it readily. The Kitchen Superin- 
tendents wei’o as far as possible local zamindars. 
In other cases any literate pereon who was willing 
to undertake the work was appointed. The Super- 
intendents had to keep up daily attendance rolls 
and accounts and send in weekly retm’ns. They 
were subject to inspection at irregular intervals by 
the Oh'cle Officers and Charge Supeiintendent. 

80-81. No cheap grain shop was opened. 

82-86.— 


Geneeax. 

87-90.— 

91, It was usually difficult to induce those who 
were really in need of relief to accept State relief 
in any form. 

92. The Code tests in general were not used. 
93-96.— 


97 (c). A sweeper was employed at each of the 
kitchens. His duty was to keep the place clean, 
and he was under the ordem of the Kitchen Super- 
intendent. 

98. No such shops. 

99. The people supplemented their food to a 
large extent with jungle products. Even in the 
cultivated valleys and plains the Oraons in normal 
years largely supplement their food udth jungle 
products, and iu some of the hill villages little or no 
rice is grown. Many of the people in Bisheupur 
had had no rice since December T899, and the 
jungle products on which they fed not being suffi- 
ciently nourishing in themselves to support life, 
they had in several cases become very emaciated 
before relief was brought them. 

100 -101. No such immigrants. 

102. There was no difficulty in disposing of 
orphans who were taken in charge by their re- 
latives. 

103-104 (o).— 

105. The zamindar’s authority is sufficiently 
powerful for them to obtain the labour of their 
cultivators and labourers when they reijuire it. 
Agriculture is the only industry in my charge, but 
tradesmen and others found difficulty in obtaining- 
coolies, even at fancy prices in Lohardaga town. 
But this only affected Lohardaga town and its 
immediate neighbourhood. 
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Mr. C. H. Corbett. 


Ansioera hy Mr. C. S. Corhctt to the questions 
of the Famine Commission. 


6. In parts of the district the failure of the 
crops had been so complete that it could he assumed 
that relief would he necessary. 

Test works were, however, started, though, ex- 
cept as a means to discover the acceptability or 
otherwise of relief measures, they are not in my 
opinion of much service in this district, 

7. Throughout February I was on tour through 
some of the worst affected tracts of the district. 

The following facts were observed : — 

(1) The poor condition into which large 

numbers of the people had fallen. 

(2) The lowness of the grain-stocks, 

(3) The high price of rice. (It selling 

at 10| seers against 18 seers in a good 
year). 

(4) The large quantity of jungle food which 

was being consumed — roots, berries 
and such like matter, which would 
usually fetch no price at bazar — were 
commanding a ready sale. 

(5) The people in some of the worst places 

were beginning to become callous. 

8. Test works were opened at various places. 
The works were tank-digging and road-making and 
the rates paid were about one-third below those 
sanctioned by the Famine Code. 

The test was a severe one. 

11. First test works were opened and continued 
until the formal declaration of famine. 

Beyond the private charity dispensed by the 
Jesuit and the German Lutheran Missions, both of 
which have large numbers of converts in the tracts 
where I was working, little could be done to orga- 
nise private charity. 

"When famine had been declared (?.e,, in June), 
kitchens, , not on the works, but in close proximity 
to them, were started as a means of gratuitous 
relief. 

Poor-houses were not necessary, as there are but 
few wandering vagrants here. 

Fodder was sufficient, if not ample, and forests 
were not required to be opened. 

12. (a) When famine had been declared, the 

Famine Code system of Charge 
Superintendents and Circle officers 
was put into force. 

(6) Nil 

(c) Do. 

Cortstt— 1 
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(d) Several tlianas trere given me at tlie 
outset tlirougli whicli to tour and 
observe and report facts ivliiob might 
come to my notice. Aftervmrds, when 
famine was declared, the Code system 
of inspection by Charge Superintend- 
ents and Circle Officers was worked. 

13. Seed loans were granted at the end of May 
and the commencement of Juno. In my charge 
more than E12,000 were given out on loan. 

The money was lent repayable on 1st January 
1901, with interest, 

17. Yes, in strict proportion to results. There 
was no maximum and no minimum wage ; no rest- 
day allowance and no allowance to dependants. 

18. The fact that the tost works at low rates 
were, considering all things, di*awing fairly large 
numbei’s, the near approach of the rains making it 
probable.that still greater numbers would shortly 
be in need of relief. 

Large Public ‘Works. 

Tbe works were public under the definition in 
section 407, Chapter "VI of the Pamino Commission 
Reports 1898. Village works wore not possible 
here. 

23. Admission to the works was free. Xo 
system of selection was tried. 

No distance test was insisted on, and compul- 
sory residence on the works would be impossible. 

Not more than 4 miles at the outside and seldom 
more than 2. 

The Code task system would be difficult to work 
here on account of lack of staff. It was never 
tried. 

Piece-work was the system in force. 

I consider that relief can bo adequately afforded 
in cases of acute distress such as is experienced in 
this district by a system of payment by results. 

The scale of wages, except perhaps at the outset, 
was adequate. 

The workers were easily enabled to keep in good 
condition. 

A certain 'class of workers did, certainly, to- 
wards the close of operations save upon their earn- 
ings, but as a general rule this was not the case. 

Those that did so come to the works in the 
capacity of professional diggers worked long and 
hard. This style of worker was not encouraged, 

35. The system employed was one of nnlimited 
piece-work. No rest-day allowance was given ex- 
cept in the case of the weakly gang. '' 

38. Payment was made, and it is imperative 
that it should be so made, daily. 

Gangs were not formed. In some cases wife 
or child would “ carry ” for the husband or parent. 
Payment was made to the digger in these cases. 
- The work was so set out as to enable an individual 
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to complete his ‘‘piece ” daily. - I prefer payment of 
the indavidual here to the formation of gangs and 
payment to the head man. 

The system mas one of unlimifed 'piece-ioor'k. 
It most resembled the system described in famine 
Commission Report, section 211, that adopted on 
the Triheni Canal. 

The family ^sxig, 'however, rarely exceeded two 
persons, the "work being set out in very small 
portions. 

Children for the most part assisted their parents 
on the works. Workers were nominally supposed 
to support their children, hut some received relief 
in kitchens after these were opened. Weakly gangs 
"W-ere formed and attached to each work; they were 
paid a daily wage, varying according to the price 
of rice per man, woman and child respectively for 
normal task. 

No. 

Yes, nominal muster-rolls. 

Under the orders of the Commissioner. Esed 
On the price of rice. 

Variations of less than half a seer per rupee 
Were neglected. 

Previous to the opening of a work, considerable 
trouble was taken to advertise the fact amongst the 
neighbouring villages. The Charge Superintendent 
personaJiy' visited these villages te explain te the 
people the nature of the work, the wages that worrld 
he paid. Selections were also made for the weakly 
gang. 

Endeavours were always made to have the work 
which was open to all marked out in advance of the 
Workers. The work was set out in chaulcas of lOO 
cubic feet (1,000 cubic feet was tried and abandoned) 
and payment made on each completed chmiJca. 

Tools were supplied, but generally the worker 
supplied and preferred his own implement. 

These do not apply to this district. 

Yes, the people amongst whom I was working 
Were mostly Kok. Special tests were not applied. 
They were very backward to take relief even when 
it was carried to their very doors. 

At the commencement of relief operations the 
general idea of the people was that they were beiag 
imposed upon. They are accustomed to working for 
their zamindars for nothing and imagined they 
Would -receive nothing for their work, and even 
when they saw the money paid, had a fixed idea it 
iHmt be inadequate. 

In some places I found them even diflicult to 
approach and villages deserted on my arrival. 

They are imbued with a proud and independent 
spirit, and I think found something repeUant in 
being reduced to accepting relief. As time went 
on, however, to a great extent owing to the in- 
fluence of the Missionaries, they put aside much of 
their distrust and shyness, and, I think that, taking 



everything into consideration, the measures taken 

were successful. „ ' , , i. 

Ifor some of the hillmen of Ohainpur'an attempt ( 
\ras made to organise a system of wood-cutting 
relief— logs suitable for culvert-making were to he | 
cut and carried to fixed centres. The work was in \ 
charge of the Circle Officer. 

The scheme failed, principally, I think, owing to 
the unsympathetic attitude of the officer in charge 
of the work. 

In capable hands I am convinced the scheme 
would work. 

No. 

No. 

At the commencement, yes. They are phy- 
sically fit for ordinary labour; indeed, they are 
accustomed to it. 

The weavers all cultivate their own jols, and 
though they asked at one time for relief in their 
craft at Chainpur, such relief would be difficult to 
organise in so j inaccessible a part of the country. 
Their craft is not of a delicate nature, and I can see 
no reason why they should not work like other 
people. 

Ghatuitotjs Relief. 

Kitchens were the backbone of the system of 
gratuitous relief. 

Kitchens were assumed to he superior as a 
means of relief to grain doles as affording a surer 
relief to children. The adoption of the system, 
however, was attended with much difficulty in ob- 
taining the requisite staff. I am of opinion that a 
grain dole system would have worked successfully 
at Chainpur and its management would have been 
attended with very much less difficulty. 

74. Nine. All after the rains broke. Kitchens 
were established as far as possible, so that every 
villago in the charge should have a kitchen within 
3 miles. This, in point of fact, was not accom- 
plished. 

A man got 7 chattacks, a woman G chattacks, a 
big child 4 chattacks and a small child 2 chattacks. 
It was found possible to add on 1 chattack ration for 
very small infants who could consume a little rice. 

Meals were given at fixed times once a day. 

Admission was restricted. Selection was made 
by Circle Officers on their village visits, checked by 
the Charge Superintendent. 

Admission was by ticket given by the Circle 
Officer. 

The Circle Officer, checked by the Charge 
Superintendent. Recipients were visited and in- 
spected by^ the Charge Superintendent as often as 
possible. 

76. (5) Payment was made in grain to certain 
approved persons who could not reasonably be ex- 
pected to attend kitchens. The grain was distri- 



buted weekly by tbe Circle Officer at his head- 
quarters. 

In this district there are many women whose 
husbands are absent in Assam or Bhutan. To some 
of these relief was gratuitously given. 

Kol cooks in the majority of cases. At some 
kitchens, where Hindus attended, Brahman cooks 
were entertained. As a general rule grown up 
people disliked attending kitchens ; they permitted 
their children to do so. 

Christians showed as much reluctance as any 
other caste. Their spirit of natural independence 
revolted at accepting charity. 

79. The Code reflations for “ kitchens ” were 
worked . ' As Superintendents, it was found that 
native missionary preachers and school-masters were 
the most suitable when available. 

Latrines were erected, but remained unused. 
The people disliked them as being something they 
wore unaccustomed to. 

The people, I am inclined to say,’al«'ays supple- < 
ment their food with wild products to a considerable 
extent. Before relief operations were started, in 
many cases fully 75 per cent, of their food must 
have been gathered from the jungle. Some persons, 

I know, refused relief and lived on jungle products 
exclusively for days. This consumption had a very 
bad effect on the health of the people, and dming 
the latter part of the rains dysentery was rife. 

One meal a day only was given at kitchens. 
This was, I think, justified owing to the difficulty 
frequently experienced in reaching the kitchens 
owing to flooded rivers. 
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Baba Krisliiia Zali Muklierji. 


Answers hy Bahu Krishna Kali Muhherji to the 
qjiestiona of the Famine Commission. 


4. The Icharif harvest of 1899 was, on the 
whole, not more than 25 per cent, of a normal 
harvest. 

6. Proof of necessity was required by compli- 
ance Avith tests. 

7. The test works were aot largely attended. 
There was a large emigration from the district 
showing that the people were pinched and were 
anxious. A house-to-house enquiry was made in 
April in scA'eral thanas. I was ordered to do this 
work in three tbanas. In the coiu’se of this enquiry, 
I found that there was very little food-grain in the 
houses of most persons, the people Avere on short 
commons and were subsisting on jungle produce to 
a great extent. Tlie outturn of mahtm Avas bad, and 
mango was a total failure. In May I was deputed 
to Karra thana to dispose of applications for seed 
loans, and I found people, especially children, had 
aheady begun to be emaciated. 

13. Loans under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act 
were issued recoverable in Avhole. In May 1900 I 
made enquiries in connection with loan petitions in 
Karra thana, and the petitioners Avere required to 
receive the loans at Ban chi Treasury. I recom- 
mended loans to the extent of about 1110,000 in 
Karra thana. In June B13,600 were advanced to 
me, and out of this I locally issued E13,475. 

14. I believe well-irrigation for rice lands is 
practicable in this district in many places and is 
likely to be useful in a year of drought, but it is 
very seldom resorted to. In November 1899 I saAv 
in two places weUs had been dug in to irrigate rice 
lands, and the crops so in’igated were much better 
than those of surrormding lauds. 

19 — 62. In the part of the district, where I was 
employed (Karra thana) none of the works were 
large public works, as none of these emirloyed 1,000 
persons in the armrage for three months. 

63. Road works, tanks and emhankments. 

64. In Karra thana the works were conducted 
under the supervision of the District Engineer. 

66. None of the works were conducted through 
landholders or by means of other non-oflB.cial agency. 

56. Code task system was not worked; AH’ork 
was done on the piece-work system. 

57. No system of selection of applicants for 
relief was tried. All who came wero given work. 

69, In this district relief is required to be 
brought near the homes of the people. At tho first 
sign of scarcity many of the able-bodied men who 
are likely to be in want emigrate to other districts. 
Those who remain are generally required to look 
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after tlieir own cultivations and cannot aiford to 
worli at a distance from their homes. j\Iost women 
and children also remain behind. Small works are 
more suitable under these circumstances.^ If large 
works are undertaken in tbc beginning with liberal 
wages, it Avould have the effect of stopping emigra- 
tion, and this in itself is not desirable. The fact 
that the people of this district are accustomed _ to 
emigrate in largo numbers to labour districts is a 
real safeguard against famine becoming acute here. 
The emigrants arc generally able to send small 
remittances which greatly assist the people whom 
they have left behind. 

60. There is a large aboriginal population in 
this district. Ifo special test was applied to them, 
but a special house-to-house enquiry Avas made in 
several parts of the district (sec answer to 27). The 
aboriginal population Avas not foiuvard to take 
relief. Eor a long time they subsisted largely on 
sag, jungle fruits, etc., rather than come to the tost 
works. 

61. There are no reserwo forests in this district. 

62. No. 

63. No. 

64-66. In the part of the district Avhero I 
worked, the artisan classes arc generally also petty 
cultivators, some of them, e.g., Telis (oil-pressers), 
were in a bad way, and they Avero reluctant to go 
on relief works. No special measmus Avero taken 
to relieve them, but their children received gratui- 
tous relief in the kitchens. 

66. No special measures were taken. The cattle 
were in a poor condition before the rains brolcc out 
about the middle of June. The monsoon rains 
burst accompanied by cyclonic winds. A large 
number of cattle died at this time, being evidentlv 
unable to stand the inclement weather. This moi’- 
tality was sudden, and nothing could bo done to 
prevent it. 

68. The relief- workers on the piece-Avork system 
Avere supposed to earn sufficient AA'ages to support 
their dependants, but in many cases dependants 
received relief in kitchens. 

69. Gratuitous relief was mainly giA^en in 
kitchens. 

70. No. 

71 — 73. No poor-houses were opened. 

74. In Karra thana Avhere I was employed there 
were opened altogether 16 kitchens. The first 
kitchen was opened on the 8th June, and the rains 
broke out very shortly afterwards. 

75. Seven cliittacks rice for adults, male and 
female, and tAvo to four chittacks for children 
besides d/^a^— one chittack for adults and one-ouarter 
to half chittack for children. 

Meals were distribtited once in the day at fixed 
time. 

Eecipients had to feed on the premises, and were 
not alloAved to take food aAvay. 



76. No. In several places kitcliGBs were near 
relief works. 

77. Restricted enquires vere made as to tlie 
circumstances of the recipients ; hut, as a rule, ema- 
ciated people wore at once admitted. 

The lists were weeded out from time to time. 

74A. Circle Officers, and the lists were checked 
hj Charge Superintendent. Most of the recipients 
were inspected every week by Circle Officers and 
Charge Superintendent when ho happened to ho 
present. Those who could not come to the head- 
quarters for i^hysical inability or similar reason, 
used to send their tickets through relatives. Those 
were inspected in their villages from time to time. 

76A. (a) In ^'ain ; (6) weekly ; (c) at the head- 
quarters of the circles as a rule ; hut an exception 
was made in certain cases when the grain was dis- 
tributed at tlie Jiomes of the recipients. 

77A. Village relief was given only to the per- 
sons mentioned in the Code. 

78. In most of the kitchens the cooks were 
Mtmda or Uraon Christians, In one kitchen there 
were Brahmin and Rajput cooks. 

In the part of the district where I was employed 
(Karra thana), unmarried children (except Brah- 
mins) had no objection to take food cooked by 
Munda or Uraon Christians, Hindu and Mussal- 
man adults would not take food cooked by Mundas 
or Uraons, and Uraon non-Christian adults some- 
times objected to take food cooked by Christians j 
but the number of persons belonging to these classes 
who required gratuitous relief was not large, and 
they were relieved by doles. 

79. Most of the kitchen Superintendents wore 
catechists belonging to the German Lutheran, or 
Catholic, Mission. There were frequent inspections 
of the kitchens by Circle Ofilcers and the Charge 
Superintendent, The points to which special atten- 
tion Avas paid during inspections AA'cre (1) that the 
attendance was properly and regularly recorded by 
the kitchen Superintendent, (2) that the rations were 
giA'en according to the prescribed scales (wooden 
spoons to moasiue a fixed quantity were supplied to 
the kitchens for this purpose), (3) that they kept 
proper accoxmts of expenditru’c of rice, etc., and (4) 
that the returns were correctly abstracted for the 
registers, 

80-81. No grain shops were opened. 

87. The number never exceeded 16 per cent. 

88. I do not think relief was either excessh'e or 
defective. 

89. Generally petty cultivators having occu- 
pancy rights. 

91. Paddy is usually lent on condition that 11* 
times the quantity lent are returned, but last year 
two to three times Averc demanded ; but no facts 
came to my notice showing that the people were 
less reluctant than fonnorly to exhaust their own 
resources before accepting State relief. 



92. Yes. 

95. In the Karra tliana where I was otoployed 
the deaths numbered as follows, month bj month, 
as compared with the corresponding months of tho 
previous year ; — 


1809. 1900. 
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ht’on. 

April . 

. 121 
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'221 

2-27 

May . 

108 

1-73 

191 

1-97 

June 

145 

1-49 

194 

2-fO 

July 

. 142 

1*48 

2.-)3 

2-61 

August . 

1C3 

1 68 

230 

2-37 

September 

. 147 

1-52 

215 

2-22 


It will be seen that, as compared with the pre- 
ceding year, the death-rate was high. Small-pov, 
I believe, accounts for the liigh death-rate in April 
1900, although the returns show very few cases of 
small-pox. Cholera to a small extent accounts for 
the high death-rate in July and August, but the 
high mortality in June to September is chiefly duo, 
as I ascertained on enquiry, to the prevalence of 
dysentery, or fever accompanied by dysentery. 
The people were in an enfeebled condition and the 
disease was quickly fatal. Locally, tho prevalence 
of dysentery was attributed to the eating of sal 
fruits, whic hare not considered wholesome. 

97. No special sanitary arrangements were made 
or necessary, as the number of workers was never 
large. In kitchens the recipients were required to 
clean their kitchen every day after their meals. 

99. The people supplemented their food-grain, 
as already stated, with wild products. This certainly 
told on tWr health, See answer to 96 above. 



Eev. Mr. K. Eiefel. 


Aimoers by the 'Rev. Mr. K. Kief el to the questions 
of the Famine Commission. 


1. TVe had here three famine years, i.e., 189 7>'' 
1898 and 1900; the first rvas hy far the sererest. 
According to my hnowledge, in 1897 about 450 to 
480 people died of immediate starvation ; during 
1900 I heard only of eight such cases. Though 
seeing famine to come, I did not at all expect such 
severe famine, which in its acute form broke out 
rather suddenly, and found me unprepared. 

The deficiency of rain was one cause ; the rice 
disease, called sarha, also thutii raya (perhaps spha- 
celia) was the other. The latter appeared in 1896, 
and was worse in 1897, a7id has not yet disappeared. 

For want of seed and on account of the weakness 
of the people, fields were badly cultivated in 1897. 
'J’his and sai'lia and insufficiency of rain count for 
the failure of the crop of 1897 and the famine 
during 1898. 

The average of all the crops of 1896 was 25 per 
cent, only of a normal crop. In 1897, we had 
neither mahuas nor mangos. In 1898, people were 
greatly helped by a fair mahna crop, and an extra 
good mango crop. 

2. In 1897, about 25 per cent, only was cultivated 
twi'inal, 40 to 50 per cent, badly, and 25 to 35 per 
cent, not at all. 

Of the other years, I have not instituted any 
enquiries on this point. 

4. In 1899, the rice crop was 25 per cent., mnn- 
dua and tirid 75 per cent., all other crops 30 to 
45 per cent. 

5. I judge 75 per cent , of which 15 per cent, 
are hired servants of the cultivators. 

6. The extreme poverty of the people from the 
former years, and the great failure of the crops were 
unmistakable proofs of the coming famine. I knew 
it also from house-to-house visitation in the district. 

Test- works are not at all a certain proof of the 
existence or extent of famine, if they are vncIerlaJcett 
according to Famine Code Rules. Test-works are a 
worse than had proof, too late. The 

wages fixed by the Famine Code are 25 per cent, 
below the usual wages in common years. As people 
are already weak then, they earn only about 50 per 
cent, of the usual wages, which is insufficient to sup- 
port a single man, not to speak of the family depend- 
ent on him, which are left perfectly destitute as soon 
as their head has to go away for work. It is better 
then for them to sit at home and to eat sag. 

Test-works should he open no later than in Janu- 
ary, and on the ordina^'y scale of wages prevailing 
in the country. 

Kiefel — 1 



14. Tes, of two kinds : small wells for rcgctahle 
o-ardens and largo wells for irrigating ricc-fields, etc., 
or for turning large areas o£ taw lands into rice- 
fields. Tlie latter might ho of two kinds : (1) artesian 
wells, (3) common large wells of a depth of 50 to 
60 feet and a svidth of 13 to 15 feet. During the 
fanoine of 1897 1 have built a well as a relief-work 
at a cost of R600. It is 40 feet dpop and 13 feet 
in diameter. It would suflicc to irrigate 4i to 6 
pawas or 16 to 25 cottahs of rice land in years of 
insufficiont rainfall. Cai‘e only should he _ taken 
that eliiefly the larger number of petty cultivators 
derive the benefit of it. If one rich person, perhaps 
the landlord, derives all its benefit, it would in no 
wise diminish famines. 

I induce my people as much as I can to dig 
small wells for their little gardens. If the cultivat- 
ing of more vegetables and potatoes could he brought 
about, the severity of famines Avould be greatly 
diminished 

24. In this district, nearly all the suCfcrei’s by 
famine are petty cultivators, hmlng a hoiiso, a 
garden howcA^er small, some trees, at least one pair 
of oxen. The better situated have goats, also cows, 
etc., and for them it means ncarlij ahmys entire 
ruin, if the tvhcle family have to go a far distance 
for %Dorls. EAmu if they could arrange for their 
beasts, on their return they would find themselves 
dispossessed of their fields, their little household 
belongings being stolon, probably the house unroofed, 
and only a x^orlion of larger families can go any 
distance for work ; and this only, if there are more 
than one male adults in the house. 

Tor the above reason, people from greater dis- 
tances could not attend to the rclicf-AVOrks, but they 
rather emigrated. 

The toorse consequence of families going for 
work a far distance, tvould be that their fields 
remained uncidticated, even if they were not dis- 
jwssessed. 

Therefore people shoidd, as a rule, not be required 
to go farther than 4 miles for relief-work. 

28 and 112. I should reply jointly to. Neither in 
1897, when the supeiAusion of all the Government 
AA'Orks in the beginning Avas in my hands, nor in my 
private operations during 1898 and 1900 did I ever 
think of arranging other than family gangs. As soon 
as families arc separated, all moral tics must be 
loosened among our class of people. Tamine tends 
to demoralize people to a sadly high degree. But if 
families Avere separated, the relief -Avork centres 
must become breeding places of immorality and 
other evils : husbands would leaA'e their wives, 
parents their children, and children their aged 
parents, as far as my very sad exjierience goes ; and, 
as far as possible, families should be kept, or eA'^on 
forced^to work and to live, together. 

If families were separated, it would be bard for 
the women to work ; for some impossible, for, as a 
rule, women cannot dig._ If families are left together, 
the men AAuIi dig the soil, the women carry it away, 
and even small cliildren are able to help. 


I 


Lhing is also a good deal clieaper if families 
remain together than if they have to separate. 

30. iM y experience is that no distinction what- 
ever should he made with regard to wages between 
men and women, between weaker or stronger people, 
because the proper management and keeping of 
accounts for the man in charge of the gang or work 
becomes then very difficult, the inspection as to 
whether wages ;>re pa'd correctly or not becomes 
almost impossible, the possibility and temptation for 
munsliis and overseers to defraud the labourers is 
increased by such a metliod. 

I take it for giunted that the question is only 
about contract work (payment by results). 

On daily labour, wages should never he below 
nor above 2 annas for a man, one anna for a woman, 
and 2 pice for a child below 12 as long as the price 
is not above fil for 12 seers of rice. But my experi- 
ence has shown me that daily labou.* on relief-works 
is tho most objectionable. 1 have tried it on my 
private works, and had to give it up. The same was 
my experience on Government works. It fosters 
laziness of our already lazy people; Government 
does not get a proper amount of work done for the 
money ; and the opportunity for tlie managing staff 
to defraud Government is then very great, as they 
cannot he insiiected daily. 

I would much rather suggest that a dole of grain 
should he given, in addition to the wages, once a 
week to all people who, on account of great weak- 
ness, or unsldllulness in the work, or of the great 
distance they have to come from, cannot earn 
enough to sunport themselves, 

I'o make fraud and stealing impossible, this dole 
should be given by the Circle Officer or the manager 
of a Government cheap grain shop, and not by over- 
seers, hanias, etc. The munshi in charge of the 
gang should prepare a list of such people of his gang 
as is annexed under No 1, and send them all together 
to the Circle Officer for the dole on a fixed day, if 
possible with some mate. The dole for a week 
might he from 31 hs. to 51 hs. for a man or woman, 
half as much for a child under 14 and a quarter for 
a child under eig.ht, according to circumstances. 

If such a plan he adopted, only very weak and 
unable people need be sent to a kitchen. Only in 
case of weak women, who^e children arc already fed 
at a kitchen, it would be better to send them also 
to the kitchen. 

I have tried this plan during the last famine on 
my private relief-works, and found it working 
excellently. Even old and feeble women I could 
then, with a good conscience, force to go to the 
works ; and they did go and did work. 

32. Not any system will be found suitable if 
relief-work he Parted too late, and people already 
be weak, demoralized and unmanageable. 

Accordingto my experience, payment by results, 
equal to all men and women, stronger and weaker 
people— only amended, if necessary, by what I pro- 



pose iu my reply to qttery 30, the only suitaUe 
mode. If daily wages are paid, or a systcni of pay- 
ment by requirements be adopted, no doubt more 
people uill attend to tbe works, especially of tbc 
lower classes; but management will lie found so 
difficult, the costs so very liigb, and people so 
extremely lazy, especially tbe lower Uindu classes, 
and tbe llusalmans not better, that it would be 
much better and cheaper to relieve them gi-a- 
tuitously. 

Troni a moral and educational as well as from 
an economical point of vieiv, 1 hold the system of 
payment by results to he the j)roj)e<' s-ysteni. I have 
tried the other system in 1898 on my onm private 
works, but had to give it up and change it^ for the 
system of payment by results, though a European 
missionary was managing it imder me. And my 
experience of 1897 at the Government works ivas 
almost worse. 


Most important it is to start relief works in time, 
when people are not yet emaciated and too weak for 
work. 1 hoy wiU be able thou also to eaim enough 
at lower rates of wages, and Government will get 
more work in retmm. And should the numbers 
attending test or relief works show that there is no 
famine and no need for work, it will be a very small 
loss to Government to close u orks again. But if 
works bo opened too late, not any relief will be 
found adequate, thougli Government will have to 
spend very much larger amounts of money and got 
little in return iu the shape of labour. 

34, Annas 2 for soft, annas 3 for medium, and 
annas 4 for 100 square feet of hard soil is sufficient, 
as long as the price is not above lie. 1 for 1 2 seers of 
rice. If the daily earnings arc annas 2-C per man, 
annas 1-3 qier woman, and 6 pies for a child of 10, 
it will suffice. If the price is lie. 1 for 8 seers to 11 
seers, the rate should be increased by one-fourth, 
and again by one-fourth if the price rises above 
that. As a rule, the soil u ill be softer, when famine 
is most severe, i.e., during tbe rains. And this will 
to some measure make up for the higher prices. 
I'he wenker people and women should "also he put 
on the softer and the stronger ones on the harder 
soil to somewliat equalize matters. Kindly com- 
pare here my suggestion in reply to query 30. 

34, The test- work wages are too low, as already 
exjilamed. But too high wages are not justifiable 
either. When in 1897, 1 believe in August, annas 
4 was paid for 100 square feet of soft soil, two 
brothers, for instance, earned Rs. G-12, equal to 19^ 
seers of rice at 3 seers per rupee, in one week. 

I think, the rate of wages should he altered with 
great caution. Too often changes have an injurtous 
effect upon our greedy and distrustful people. Every 
change gives also always an opportunitv to the sub- 
ordinate staff to fraud. 


j\listakes would he avoided to a great extent, if 
the Deputy Commissioner was given the power to 
fix the rate of wages according to Eamine Code 
rules. He is more in direct touch -with the people 



and circumstances than any officer, and will know 
best when and where to change rates. 

During the last famine, test-work wages were 
inadequate. Afterwards I found it neither too high 
nor too low in comparison with prices and j)eople’s 
wants. 

With me on my private works, people work 
generally more willingly at a somewhat lower rate. 
Heasons are— > 

(1) They are paid daily. 

(2) Tliey never have to sit idle and to wait for 
hours, sometimes a whole day, till they 
are jiut to work or get their pice. 

(3) They never are fraudulently deprived of 
their earnings by wicked subordinates, as 
munshis and sub-overseers. 

(4) They receive no had treatment. 

3S. Payment should always be made daily, for, as 
a rule, people have nothing to live upon for a 
week. 

40. Payment should never he made otherwise 
than individually ; never to the head of a gang. 
The morals of the people are so low that they cheat 
each other, uhenever they can, especially during 
famine. Ilushands deprive their own wives of their 
A'ery food and uives their husbands, the Hindus 
being fen times worse than the Kols. And accord- 
ing to the evil customs of the country, a “ headman” 
would always take a portion of the earnings simply 
as his dasturi, and would manage to turn away from 
the works everybody who would refuse to him such 
daskiri. 

59. I have no experience in very large works ; 
but I am of opinion, that the massing of too large 
numbers of people should be avoided as much as 
possible, and that small works, including small 
village works, are always preferable, as long as the 
number of applicants permit it; and if "small 
viliage works ” mean tanks and hundhs, repau’S to 
roads, or making new mads through or near that 
village, and if people of the neighbouring villages 
are admitted, I would think it to be the most effec- 
tive work. But against one form of small village 
work I would be strongly opposed, that is, to give 
a certain amount of money or grain to some village 
headman and to make him responsible for spending 
it on relief-works, such as making small hundhs, 
tanks, roads, and wells (wells are not a good xeKef 
work, as they permit only a very limited number 
of labomers and skilled labourers too). In this part 
of the 'country the “village headman” would at 
the rate of 30 per cent, be the landlord. He would 
make such u'orks as would suit him, and improve 
his ouTi property ; he would force his villagers to 
the work and would underpay them or pay them 
not at all. And investigations into such cases would 
prove resultless. If the “ village headman” was any 
other chief man, he would do no better, and fights 
and quarrels for years would result. Only under 
Government management can such works be of 
use. 

Eiefel-2 



74. Kitclicn circles sliould ncrcr bo larger than 4 
miles in diameter. 1- or an emaciated cbildj a n allc 
.S two miles to and fro, 4 miles per day, is 
already almost impossiljle. In 1897 wo bad some 
cases where people died on tbeir way to tbc kitchen, 
though it was only about a mile. If an adult is to 
bring the child, he or she will lose the time for work 
and that children should sleep at a kitchen is most 
objectionable, as long as there is no relative to take 
care of them. I have had the vei'y greatest diffi- 
culty to induce starA'ing children to come to the 
kitchen for more than a mile. In many cases I 
failed entirely. The low caste Hindu children I 
found more willing to attend on a kitchen than the 
Eols,who often said : “gintanale,” Ave arc ashamed. 
They find it often dishonourable to be fed for noth- 
ing at a Government kitchen. 

77. Restricted. Persons able to Avork, or 
children having parent or other rclatiA'cs able to feed 
them, were not admitted. B ere, too, it Avas much 
more difficult to get the low Hindu castes to go to 
•the works than the Kols. Big boys quite able to 
work, rather starved again, after being dismissed from 
the kitchen, than that they had gone to the Avorks, 
which, in several c ises, were quite near their homes. 

78. Except at Jaria, only Kols were employed 
as cooks, and we had not any difiioulty. Higher 
Hindu caste people, of course, did not take any 
such food, and tliere was no occasion to relievo such 
at kitchens. Unmarried children always take such 
food, Avith a few exceptions. The only people Avho 
gave trouble were some Birsaites and Ghasios, and 
a Brahman at Jaria, though there was a Brahman 
.cook. For our district, we need only Kol cooks, 
with a few exceptions. The very fcAV people, who 
could not partake of such food, can bo, and have 
been, successfully relieved by dry doles. Such 
cases were a Guala at Ishe and his Avife, a blind 
Teli of Lalganj and one or two others. 

When in 1897 I had to open kitchens (18 in 
all), I tried in vain to get Brahman cooks, and 
many adult Kols declared that they Avould not take 
Hindu food. 

86. Hot a single case of remission of rent has 
come to my notice, though the average crop since 
1896 was only 30 per cent. 

89. Only Kol cultivators and low Hindu classes. 

92. I said already that I consider the test, as far 
as regards test-Avork, too severe. The wages, daily 
or by result, should not be beloAv the rates of pay- 
ment for labour commonly prevailing in the 
country. 

96—99. I have observed that, during the last 
famine, the better situated people, who were not 
relieved, had suffered much more from dysentery 
than in 1897 and 1898. They have become poor, 
and though not just, starving, had to suffer great 
deprivations : bO to 40 per cent, of my Christians 
belong to that better situated class ; but out of 
8,600 people, I had 189 deaths. Ibis is very high, 
as we had neither pox nor cholera. 



Another disea'se has greatly scourged people, 
that is, had wounds, especially at the feet. Many 
were laid up for months. This I attribute specially 
to the very extensive consumption of roots, leaves 
and herbs people resorted to. 

Avery large number of cases of Hydrops, in 
mild cases swelling of the feet, shows the general 
weakness of the people. 

105. No. Labour is getting very scarce in our 
district. But this is due to the enormous emigration. 

107. Cash wages have risen froni 25 per cent. 
Every cooly gets 2 annas per day ; formerly 1^. 
The general rise of prices and the scarcity of labour 
is the cause of it. 


Now I would beg leave to say that if the rather 
elaboi ate and not very simple Famine Code could be 
simplified, especially* as far as its rules are to be ob- 
served by the subordinate staff, mates, munshis in 
charge of gangs of relief-workers, of sub-overseers, 
and overseers, kitchen superintendents, Circle 
Officers and Circle Inspectors, such a change would 
he most important. Some of the rules, tables and 
forms are so difficult and impracticable that it is 
very hard and often impossible for the subordinate 
staff to understand and to work them. Belief opera- 
tions are made difficult, costly and ineffective to 
some decree. Attention to the people should be the 
main work, and not working at forms and other 
papers, jis is now the case. "Whenever I came to 
see^ one of the subordinate officers, I found them 
nearly always brooding over some rules and forms, 
and filling ’up forms, and every one of them com- 
plained, and not only the subordinate officers. An 
experienced officer will gradually understand and 
work the most difficult rules and forms ; but the 
mostly suddenly appointed and inexperienced sub- 
ordinate famine staQ are unable to do it. Local 
men will always be preferred. But where are so 
many men to be had, if so much is demanded from 
them ? And the highly paid Calcutta Babu, who 
comes for six months to fill his pocket, has only 
this one object, and if his papers and accounts are 
clear, and he gets always his “ proper food,” he will 
be satisfied. For the sufferings of the people he 
does not care, and all the best intentions and 
efforts of Government and a Deputy Commis- 
sioner will fail for the sake of the wretchedness of 
such subordinates. 1 have not met a single sub- 
overseer or Circle Officer, who was up to his post, 
neither in 1S97 nor in 1900, except Tin Kari Babu, 
the Circle Officer at Jaria, a hard-working and 
faithful man, and he was a clerk of the Deputy 
Commissioner. Some have been worse than useless. 
Some sub-overseers have greatly hampered and 
spoiled the work, and done even worse than that in 
spite of all efforts of superior officers. 

If the rules and accounts are so difficult, the first 
question in appointing the staff will always be after 
his ability to'deal with them. If they be simple, 
the first question will and should be, after the 
candidate’s character and faithfulness. 



I 'bet? to submit two forms for consideption 

instead of tbe uselessly difficult and impracticable 

PormsNos. 20 and 21. In 1897 , 1 opened 18 lat- 

ebens, and supervised and wmrbed 6 till the end, the 

rest for tbe first time only, and in the last * 

I bad so much to do, just with kitchens, that I 

may say, I have some experience, and accoraing to 

it, I must say, Form No. 20 and especially No. 21 

■ are very impracdcable. How is it possible to call 

the roll in half an hour according to that form, if 

there are 350 attendants, as was tbe casein Hulsa ? 

But even with 100 it is impossible. It never should 

be necessary to compare tbe admission register, as 

there are so many names, alwaj's occurring again. 

The attendance register must have the name of 

father and mother, too, and also the village. There 

should be only three classes : 

• Men and ivomen shown .« children 8 tO 14 : 

only by “ M ” or “ W.” aclults , big ciiiiuren o LU , 

small children below 8.^ Ihe 

rations can fairly correctly be served out, if the 

Deputy Commissioner’s rule of 1 896 be adopted to 

use a large iron spoon bolding about 2 chitaks. 

" No. 4 of Form No. 20 and No. 2 of Form No. 21 


are confusing, also Nos. 6 and 8 of Form No. 20 and 
Nos. 3 and 4 of Form No. 21. The names should 
be all ai the beginning to admit of reading them at 
one glance. Comparison of admission register at 
roll calling time must be rendered unnecessary. 
The register must suffice for a whole month, as to 
copy it weekly is too great and unnecessary a 
burden, Last famine we tried it hero in the form 
proposed by me, and it worked excellently. 

. It seems to me that, as a rule, the rice-water is 
thrown away, or perhaps given to someone’s cattle. 
But it should be given to the kitchen attendants. 
Tbe Famine Code does not say anything about it. 
Rice-water (matirpnai) is a very wholesome and 
nutricious drink. 


' A most important relief it would be, if at the 
next famine Government would open cheap grain 
shops for the suffering portion of the population, 
and also lay in a stock of grain for kitchens, likely 
to be opened. This need not anyhow collide with 
the Government rule of free trade. But if such or 
any like steps are not taken, Government, as well 
as the suffering people, are left at tlie mercy of the 
merchants. In districts with insufficient communi- 
cations such cheap grain shops will be of the great- 
est value, and keep the prices at a moderate height. 

During the last famines, the merchants- and also 
the landlords acted as follows : when it was clear 
that famine was coming, they enforced the repay- 
ment of rice loans and purchased as much grain as 
could be got. Their pyadas were sitting on the 
treshing-floors to take away even the very last 
grain from the poor cultivator. All was stored up 
by the mahajans in hope for very high prices. In 
1897 already in January the mahajans said that 
they would sell only when the rice would be 6 
seers at the rupee. The result was, that in July 
and- August wo purchased 3 seers at the rupee at 
Govmdpur. Before and afterwards it was 4, 4^ and 
o seers. 



In 1899 the mahajans stored tip enormous 
amounts of grain, hoping again for such prices. 
iPortunately they stoi'ed up too much, he demcand 
ivas not as great as anticipated, as the people had 
no money to buy, and on account of the enormous 
emigrations therefore the price did not rise so high. 
But still it rose to 7 seers for the rupee. Then I 
opened my cheap rice sale, and prices went some- 
what down again, hut still kept at — 8^ seers, 
afterwards 9 seers. 

Olieap grain shops for the suffering portion of 
the population is what wo require most at a famine 
after relief-works and kitchens. 

I must say here that the wealthy native mer- 
chants, as well as landlords, utterly have failed to 
comprehend their duty during famine. They have 
done nothing. On the contrary, they have fattened 
themselves at the expense of the sufferers as much 
as they could, with the cruelty and mercilessness of 
a never satisfied wolf. People have become very 
poor, and very much indebted to merchants and 
landlords ; many have mortgaged their fields. Rice 
debts have run up very high. Merchants and land- 
lords allow this, and then lay hold on the debtor’s 
fields. 

Of my own private relief operations scarcely 
anything can be of interest but a few figures which 


give 


a. p. 

Seed loans given . . . 

5,167 

8 0 

Spent on relief-works 

6,2 iO 

8 lOi 

Gratuitous relief 

8C9 

2 8 

Loss by sale of cheap grain 

910 

9 6 

Total _ . 

11,717 

8 74 

Besides this in building relief- 
works .... 

2,899 

0 44 


14,016 

9 0 


On building works we had from 160 to 250 
people. The above figures show the highest attend- 
ance. 

Glancing over the last famine, I cannot close 
this without gratefully mentioning the 7th August 
as a bright and happy day for so many during a 
hard time, the day when His Honour the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor visited our sufferers. His Honour’s 
visit, his great kindness, will be remembered for a 
long time by our poor people. 


KiefnI-S 
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No. 2. 

FORM No. SO. 
[See Section No. 121.] 


Hegisier of children relieved in kitchen Ho. Circle in village of since 
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Mr. Romesli Chandra Datt, C.I.E. 


The following letter, dated 28th Fehriiartj 1901, 
teas addressed by Mr. Jdomesh Ghandra Dutt, 
C.I.E. , to the Hon'ble the JPrehident of the 
Famine Gommission. 


Having paid some attention dmdng some years 
past to the incidence and pressure of the land assess- 
ment in the different Provinces of India, I crave 
your permission to submit a very few remarks outlie 
subject, and hope they will be laid before the Com- 
mission and receive such consideratioa as they may 
seem to deserve. It would have given me more 
satisfaction if I could have laid them personally 
before you, and explained them fully in reply to 
questions from Members of the Commission. But 
I was not aware of the formation of the Commis- 
sion till last month ; and even if I could have left 
for India tliis month, I should yet have been too late, 
as the work of examining ndtaesses is, I believe, 
nearly finished by this time. I am compelled there- 
fore to submit my veiws in the only way open to 
me, 

2. Paragraph 4 of the India Government’s letter, 
dated the 20th December last, empowers the Famine 
Commission to ask questions on the subject of the 
incidence and pressure of the land revenue, and I 
shall confine my remarks to this one subject only. 
The suggestions I have made on this subject have 
been summarised under seven heads marked [a) to 
{g) in pages XIV to XVI of the Preface to my 
“Open letters to Lord Ow'zon on I amines and Land 
Assessments in Indial' It is not my intention to 
go over all these seven heads in the present letter ; 
my remarks will be confined to the first two heads 
only which relate directly to the proportion of the 
Land Eevenue to rents and to the gross produce. 

3. My recommendation under head (a) runs 
thus : — 

“ Mhere the State receives land revenue 
through landlords, and the revenue is not 
permanently settled, we ask that the 
“Saharanpur Rules,” limiting the State- 
demand to one-half the rental, may be • 
universally applied.” 

It is not necessary for me to say much with 
regard to this rule which is generally recognised in 
Northern India, and which was extended to eight dis- 
tricts of the Central Provinces by an order of the 
North-Western Provinces Board of Revenue No. 74, 
dated 16th February 1856. A change in the Set- 
tlement Code then made this Half-Assets Rule uni- 
versally applicable to the Central Provinces. The 
rule was departed from in practice in the settle- 
ment of 1863, and when the time approached for the 
Settlement of 1893 the Rule was abrogated alto- 
gether (see the Chief Commissioner’s letter No. 601S., 
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dated I8tli May 1887, and subsequent con’espond- 
ence). It is not my desire in tins letter to discuss 
if there n’-ere adequate reasons in I8f)3 and m loJd 
for departing from this Half- Assets Rule \ out I beg 
humbly to represent to the Commission that any 
such reasons which may ha ve led to a departure from 
the rule exist uo longer. The Central Provinces 
liave been under British administration for half a 
century ; most of the cultivable lands Jiave been 
brought under cultivation ; and prices have been 
affected by the lines of railway now running through 
the country. The Central Provinces can no longer 
be described as a newly conquered country the re- 
sources of which are wholly undeveloped, and the 
time has therefore come when the^ Half-Assets 
Pule may be finally and permanently introduced in 
these Provinces. The famines of 1897 .and 1900 
make the introduction of this benevolent rule all the 
more necessary and desirable, and I sincerely hope 
and trust that the Famine Commission, over wbicli 
you preside, mil bnd it possible to recommend tlie 
introduction of the rule for the good of all cl isses of 
people in these Provinces. 

4). My recommendation under head (5) runs 
thus : — 

"■Where the State receives land revenue 
direct from cultivators, we ask that the 
rate may not exceed one-fifth the gross 
produce of the soil in any case, and that 
the average of a district, including dry 
lands and wet lands, he limited 'to one- 
tenth the gross produce, which is approx- 
imately the revenue in Northern India.” 

The first portion of this recommendation is based 
on a rule which was proposed for Bengal in the 
Kesolution of the Bengal Government, dated 6th 
August 1883. It was proposed in that Resolution 
that one-fifth of the gross produce should he the 
maximum of rent which should not be exceeded 
in any single case. The proposal was not embodied 
in the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1886 because, I 
believe, it was found that rents, when paid in 
money, seldom exceeded this proposed maximum, 
and often fell far short of it. 

^ In contrast to this state of things, I may be per- 
mitted to point out that in Madras the rule recog- 
nised by the Board of Revenue and the Government 
is that the revenue paid by cultivators should not 
exceed one-third the gross produce. I venture to 
point out that this is inequitable and unfair. 
Madras is not a richer or a more fertile Province than 
Bengal, and the limit of the Government demand 
in Madras should not be higher than the limit which 
was proposed for private landlords in Bengal. In 
Bombay too tbe revenue paid by many cultivators, 
whose cases came to my own notice dni'ino- an 
enquiry I made in March 1900, range betwe^ 20 
and 33 per cent, of^ tbe gross produce. I am not 
speaking bere of District averages but of individual 
cases only, and I feel certain the Famine Commission 
will think it desirable to protect every individual 





tenant in Bombay and in Madras, as it "was proposed 
to protect every individual tenant in Bengal in 
1883. Provincial or District averages vltich are 
so often put forward by oflS.cial witnesses, afford no 
adequate prptection to individual tenants. The 
only rule which applies to each individual case, so 
far as I am aware, is the Madras Buie of one-third 
the produce, which is unfair to the tenants. And 
1 earnestly appeal therefore to the Famine Commis- 
sion to recommend the framing of a more equitable 
rule which will afford adequate protection to all 
individual cases, and to every particular tenant, in 
districts and provinces where the land revenue is 
paid directly by the tenants. 

6. The second part of my recommendation quoted 
in the preceding paragraph relates to District 
averages or Provincial averages. I crave permis- 
sion to point out that the figures representing these 
averages can never be accurate, because the actual 
produce from year to year is never correctly ascer- 
tained. To take one remarkable instance, the 
Famine Commission of 1878 in Volume II, page 112 
of their Beport, represented the Land Revenue of 
]\Iadras as 6‘3 per cent, of the gross produce of the 
Province. But the evidence of the Madras Board of 
ilevenue quoted in Appendix III, page 394 of the 
same Report, shews that the real proportion of the 
Land Revenue to the gross produce in ten districts 
winch had been settled was between 12 and 20 per 
cent, for dry lands, and between 17 and 31 per cent, 
for wet lands. The reason of the mistake made by 
the Famine Commission of 1878 in their estimate is 
obvious. Such estimates are based on the area of 
land under cultivation, and on the crops they are 
likely to yield and can never be based on a calcula- 
tion of the actual yield in every individual field 
in a large district or province. Fatioaris and patels 
who are sometimes employed in e.^timating the yield 
exaggerate the capabilities of soils and villages, 
and villagers have no chance of proving in a Court 
of justice that these estimates are wrong. And 
thus it happens that when the revenue demanded 
is believed to be only 6 or 6 or 12 per cent, of the 
gross produce of a district, in reality it bears a 
much higher proportion to the crops actually reaped 
by the cultivators from year to year. District 
averages and Provincial averages are therefore un- 
safe guides, and are oftener based on the possible 
yield than on the actual yield of the cultivated 
land ; and I therefore once more appeal to the 
Commission to recommend the adoption of a maxi- 
mum limit to which every individual tenant could 
appeal in each particular case for his protection and 
security from over-assessments. 

6. I have spoken in the preceding paragraphs 
of the Half- Assets Rule for places where the land- 
revenue is paid by landlords, and of maximum limit 
of one-fifth produce for each individual tenant 
where the revenue is paid directly by the tenants. I 
have not spoken of any limit of rents payable by 
tenants to landlords. This must be settled by the 
different Tenancy Acts for the different Provinces of 


India, but the Commission will, I believe, accept nSy 
assurance tbat I am entirely in favour of strong 
and efficacious cbecks being placed on tbe power 
of landlords to enhance rents. Throughout the 
period of my service imder the Government I have 
always been in favour of such limits, _ and I may be 
permitted to recall to your mind that during the 
prolonged discussions on the Bengal Tenancy Bill 
in 188b, 188ii and 1885 I did aU that it was possible 
for me to do to fix a fair and moderate rental for 
Bengal tenants, and to restrict the powers of en- 
hancements claimed by the Bengal landlords. I 
have not changed my opinions siuce. I am as 
•strongly persuaded as I ever was that a moderate 
rental and a clear and intelligible limit to enhance- 
ments, are the basis of agricultural prosperity in 
India, whether the rents be payable to private land- 
lords or to the State. And I sincerely trust and 
hope tbat the Famine Commission will find it 
possible to propose strong and efficacious checks to 
the power of private landlords, aowcars or money- 
lenders, to enhance rents from those who cultivate 
the soil and who form the backbone of the nation. 
And such checks being provided, the landlords 
should be permitted to settle rents with cultivators 
without the interference of Settlement Officers. It 
is infinitely better tbat the tenants should know and 
understand and maintain their own rights under 
equitable rent laws than that they should be 
eternally treated as irresponsible children by 
Settlement Officers. Against the wrongs of their 
landlords they will know how to defend them- 
selves, — as they knew in Bengal, — ^but against the 
blunders of the Settlement Officers they have no 
redress. I venture to hope therefore that while tbe 
Commission will find it possible to suggest strong 
and efficacious checks on the powers of private 
landlords, they will also think it desirable that, 
(such checks being provided), the landlords and 
tenants should settle their rents among themselves 
as they do in Bengal and Northern India. 


Mr. A. H- Asliton. 


Answers by Mr. A. H. Ashton to the questions ef 
the Famine Commission. 


8. "Works ■n’ore opened on the scarcity system, 
as laid down in paragraph 59 of the I'amine Code. 
Disfance and task were regulated to gauge the 
distress. 

9 {a). Lists were ready, and surveys and esti- 
mates had heen made out beforehand. 

(5). Scale of establishment for the first work 
open provided for 5,000 people. Tvvo reserve skele- 
ton charges wore also held in readiness and works 
decided upon. 

List of candidates for famine service were kept 
and addresses registered. 

15. Raising roads and afterwards deepening 
tanks. Those were, in the case of large works, 
under tlie Public Works Department. 

IG. Tasks varied from 85 cubic feet to 120 
cubic feet per male digger, according to the quality 
of the soil. The task was taken irrespective of pre- 
vious occupation ; but, in the case of women, only 
two-third task laid down for males was exacted. 
In cases of applicants for relief, who were mani- 
festly too weak or physically unable to dig, they 
were put on to light work, such as breaking clods. 
When village relief was started, they were drafted 
on to the village lists. 

17. Payment was in strict proportion to results, 
as laid down in paragraph 45, Appendix D-XIV of 
Pamine Code. There was only an ordinary wage. 
A worker could not earn more, but might earn 
nothing. As laid down in remark column of table 
in paragraph 46 above referred to, the work not 
then paid for was carried on to the next day’s work. 
There was no rest-day allowance. 

19. Large public works. 

20 (o). Under Public Works Department; 
(Z>) yes and yes ; (a) no delay ; {d) ample. There 
were enough tools available for ten times the num- 
ber on any one day while the works were open. 

21. They were divided into charges, and provi- 
sion was made for 6,000 people in each charge ; 
(6) no, never were approached. 

22. Yes, 

1 Ndib Tahsilddr, who was the officer in 
charge. 

1 Cashier at R16 per mensem. 

1 Clerk at RIS per mensem. 

1 Flag muhari'ir at RIO to R12 per mensem. 

1 Sub-storekeeper at RlO per mensem. 

2 W ork agents at R46 per mensem. 

5 Muharrirs at RIO to R12 per mensem. 
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1 Conservancy jamaddi' at ElO to S12 per 
mensem. 

1 Water foreman at ElO per mensem. 

2 OfSce peons at E6 per mensem each. 

2 D&k runners at E5 per mensem each. 

2 Camp chouhMddrs at E5 per mensem each. 

1 Store cJioulci'ddr at B5 per mensem. 

1 Gamp sweeper at E6 per mensem. 

No arrangements were made for hutting or 
sheltering the people, as no people lived on the 
works, On my own initiative I provided from May 
onwards screens of grass or leaves for the protec- 
tion of workpeople and their children when they 
had to rest in the middle of the day. These screens 
were provided in the tank works, as in the case of 
roads the people preferred tree shelter. 

As to conservancy or sanitation, no extensive 
arrangements were necessary, as the people did not 
live on the works in any large numbers. Ample 
number of sweepers were kept up to do what little 
conservancy tliere was. 

As to the water supply, every well to which 
workers or establishment were likely to resort was 
fenced in and disinfected with permanganate of 
potash every Saturday evening. Barrels on country 
carts were provided for the carriage of water to the 
drinking places set apart for the workpeople. No 
used earthen vessels were moved from one place to 
another, but an ample supply of these were kept 
and the old ones were frequently replaced. 

As to the food supply, a bania was kept in a 
central situation, but very little trade was done, as 
the people preferred to buy food in their own 
Tillages. 

A hospital assistant, with a full supply of 
European appliances and medicines and native 
medicines with cots, blankets, and huts, was kept 
on each charge. A separate hut for infectious 
diseases was provided on each work at a good dis- 
tance from the charge hospital. These hospitals, 
and the food given to the patients, were frequently 
inspected by me. 

23. Yes; admission was free to all who would 
labour. N o system of selection was made by ticket. 
Persons manifestly unable to dig were given clod 
breaking or earth carrying, and allowed their 
choice. 

The works wore always placed at some distance 
from villages, and, in the cases of large villages or 
tovms, the work was generally four or five miles 
from them. Ptesidence on the work was not com- 
pulsory, hut neither was residence prohibited. 

2i. A large public work, such as specified in 
this question, might be expected to give relief over 
an area of about 25 square miles. It would of 
course depend on the population of such an area. 
In some parts of Bundolkliand the area would he 
larger, in others smaller. The distance people came 
lor work varied from three to five miles, but small 



tiumloei's same from m\lcli longer distances i tWsj 
for instance^ in tbe Talbeliat-Pura road a small 
number of people came from Lalitpur, a distance 
of about 30 miles. 

26. Yes; there was a elvil officer in charge of 
each charge. He was taken from tbe ndib tabsil- 
dar class. The civil officer bad full authority men- 
tioned in this question. 

2'7. No : the civil officer bad no authority to 
prescribe tasks j these were settled between the 
Collector and myself. A task was prescribed by 
me for a work, and I asked tbe Collector to approve 
of such task. No variation in the task was made 
unless I ordered it. Tbe local conditions never 
varied to the extent contemplated in this question. 
I fixed tbe task from personal knowledge of tbe 
ground to bo worked on. 

28. Tbe new comers were told to gather together 
on tbe recruiting ground, which was marked by a 
large flag on a tall balU or bamboo about 200 yards 
off from tbe bead-quarters camp. They were sorted 
into family and then village groups, so far as pos- 
sible, by an intelligent registering nmliarrir. Able- 
bodied men and B class women fit to dig selected 
and their families as carriers. Tbe strength of a 
gang was *70 to SO persons, under a mate, who was 
supplied with a mate badge. When tbe gang was 
registered in muster roll, it was made over to a gang 
muliarrir. Muster-rolls were kept by mates in a 
tin box. 

Every attempt was made to constitute village 
or family gangs, and with marked success. Tbe 
village or family gangs did, as a rule, more and 
bettor work than the nondescript gangs. 

29. The classification adopted was that laid down 
in paragraph 60 of tbe Famine Code. Tbe wage 
adopted was that laid down in Appendix V-XV of 
tbe Famine Code. I cannot answer this question 
further. 

30. In my opinion a more marked distinction 
should be drawn between tbe wages of men who 
dig and women who carry. The wages of a man in 
India are usually one and a half to twice as much 
as that of a woman. Taking the scale of 12 sers, 
as laid dowm in Appendix D-XV of tbe Famine 
Code, we see that B men get only 1 pice more than 
B women, C men, and C women. This led to the 
difficulty of getting B women while C women got 
tbe same wage as B women. I should be inclined 
to put B women in tbe same ■ class with B men, 
making both do tbe same task, and give them tbe 
same wage. I would then give tbe carrier 2 pice 
■less than the digger, and the child 1 pice less than 
the carrier. 0 men might be classed with C 
women, and tbe number of classes reduced from A 
men, B men, B w'omenj C men, C women, D chil- 
dren to A, B, C, and D, no matter -rtffiat sex. I 
cannot understand why a B woman who digs should 
get less than a B man who digs, or that a 0 man 
who carries should get more than a C w^oman. I 
should fix tbe wages of B workers under each 





scale ; tten give C 2 pice less and D 3 pice less. 
The work tintler this system would be done cueaper, 
and there w’ould be no hardship; and in India, 
when a woman sets to work, she does a great deal 
more than a man. Under tbe system we worked 
on a man did 100 cubic feet and got, say, 6 pice ; 
tbe woman did 66 cubic feet and got 5 pice. The 
cost of earthwork in the former case came to 15 
annas per 1,600 cubic feet, and in tbe latter to 
Bl-3-0, or a difference of 4s annas per 1,000 cubic 
feet, and my experience showed me that a woman 
could do tbe 66 cubic feet very much sooner than 
tbe man did the 100 cubic feet. The majority of 
women diggers regularly comjileted their full task, 
whereas it Avas the exception to find men diggers 
complete their full task for more than two days 
out of six, 

31. The system followed was payment by results 
from the outset and was never altered. There 
never were two systems in this district, 

32. I am of opinion that payment by results is 
unsuited where acute distress or actual famine 
has been allowed to become existent. If relief 
is started in time, I am of opinion that the con- 
tract system is the best and most economical, as 
it would be based on the method of employing 
labour in vogue in India. If a series of earth, 
work, be they tanks or road raising, were started 
within a limited area under the contract system, I 
am convinced that the people would fiock more 
readily to them than to a relief work under the 
payment by results system, though, of course, a work 
where gratuitous relief is given would hold the 
first place, as it is human nature to appreciate gifts 
more than earning, and no one on earth realizes 
more than the native of India how beautifal a gift 
of coin is. The order and method on a famine 
relief work, the fixed task, the frequent supervision 
by Sahibs and subordinates, the muster, and the 
prohibition of doing everything they are in the habit 
of doing, such as drawing their own water, etc., 
etc., — all these are repugnant to the ordinary 
native and can only be overcome by the distribu- 
tion of gifts in cash. Here, then, lies their un- 
willingness to go to a work Avhere payments are by 
results, and their preference for a contract work. 

Again, the cost of a contract work is infinitely 
less than a scarcity work (see Code, paragraph 59) ; 
and the same relief is afforded the people. I would 
suggest more European supervision, less native, 
and less form work in the camp. These can only 
be ov;ercome by adopting the contract system in the 
early stage when distress is probable. When dis- 
tress becomes acute, there is no better method than 
the “ famine ” system, with reversion to contract 
Avork Avhen the famine has abated. 

33. Erom 85 to 120 cubic feet, according to the 
nature of the soil. It was not graduated, but a 
full task demanded from all. Eo allowance was 
made for the distance AA'orkers had to come. Gene- 
rally the task was lightened during the months of 



!May, June and July in consf-quence of the inten'^e 
heat. The task was never below 85 cubic feet, as in. 
these months the works open were mainly tank 
deepening. The change was made for all, and not 
for any particular class of persons. 

34. The scale of wages was adequate for the 
individual, but very liberal for a family composed 
of the individuals. 

The people who attended works were originally 
in generally good condition, and no deterioration 
were observable. It is difficult to say whether 
the workers saved or not, as they rarely patronized 
the camp banias living as they did in their villages 
and not on the works. 

35. No rest-day wage was given. I am of 
opinion that the wages earned during six days was 
quite sufficient for seven days’ food in the case of 
families ; in the case of individuals, it is inadequate. 
1 am inclined to prefer the present system, as it is 
exceptional to find a worker with no family. 

38. Payment was made daily on all works 
throughout the famine. 

39. They were paid daily. I never tried any 
other but daily payments. 

40. To the individual. I prefer to pay the 
individual. 

42. I have not seen a copy of the Report of the 
Pami' e Commission of 1898, and cannot answer 
this. I have tried to get a copy, but there is none 
in Jhansi. 

There was no maximum wage; the ordinary 
wage, as given in Appendix D-XV, was in force. 
No arrangements were made for the relief of chil- 
dren ; those who could carry got a wage as laid 
down. Weakly persons capable of some work were 
put on to clod breaking and were paid at — men 
4 pice, women 3 pice, and children 2 pice — until 
it u as possible to di'aft them on to village relief, 

I prefer the above to piece work, as weakly 
jjersons can scarcely be expected to do what I 
consider an individual can do. Again, the work 
they did cannot be uniformly the same for a dis- 
tance of 5 feet; there may be no clods, and, again, 
there may be many and large clods. 

44. No. 

45. The system in force in this district allowed 
the famine system to be introduced at any time. 
Cluster rolls and establishment were kept up to 
allow this at any moment. 

46. Under the orders of the Commissioner. 

47. The procedure laid down in Appendix D- 
XIV of the Pamine Code was strictly followed on 
all points ; these were not departed from in a 
single instance. 

Wages were stiffened or relaxed under the 
orders of the Commissioner. Tasks w^ere stiffened 
or relaxed under orders of the Collector, acting on 
the advice of the District Engineer. 

51. No drafts were ever made. 
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9). People were less willing to come on to 
famine relief works during ^1899*1900^ owing to 
tliere being no gratuitous relief. I was repeatedly 
asked by villagers in villages widely apart when 
the gratuitous system would open. 

92. The system which prevailed in this district 
did, in my opinion, prevent people not in need of 
relief from seeking it. 

86. I do not know whether' there was increased 
mortality. Permanganate of potash was used every 
Saturday evening to disinfect all wells in the vici- 
nity of a work and camp. 

98. The grain shops were regularly inspected 
and reported on. Khe&ari was largely in demand 
and was frequently forbidden to he sold by hanias 
on the works, but it was sold to a very large extent 
in villages. 

99. I, cannot answer this with any certainty, 
hut it came under my observation that people sup- 
plemented their food with jharheri and mango 
kernels when these were in season. These had no 
appreciable effect on their health to my. knowledge. 

100. There was very little immigration from 
Native States. The total number was, during the 
whole famine, about 1,400. 

106. No. 

109. No to all. 

Ill (a). There was no change in the system of 
work. 

{!)) and (c). The increase of the task and the 
lowering of wages generally reduced the number 
of people on a work for a few days, but they 
gradually returned to the former number when it 
was seen that the changes were permanent. The 
increase of the task had less effect than the decrease 
of wages, and the increase of wages had a still 
greater effect than the decrease or increase of task 
in lowering or raising the number of people coming 
to the work ; fbj and CcJ had no effect, to my know” 
ledge, on the mortality. 

(If; There were no fines; payments by results 
were in force 

fej There was no change once the work was 
opened, as the distance test was applied on the 
opening of a work and was adhered to throu"-hout. 
Compulsory residence was not resorted to. ° 

There was no drafting. 

The changes when made led to no disorganiza- 
tion or wandering. ? 

112. No people, or very few, lived on the works • 
hence the results set forth in this question did not 
occur. 


Mr. 0. A. Silberrad. 


Ansioers hy Mr. C. A. Silberrad to the questions of 
the Famine Gommission. 


1. The sub-division was badly prepared to meet 
another failure of the rains : 1894-96, 1895-96, 
1896-97 (1302, 1303 and 130±) had all been had, 
especially 1896-97 ; 1897-98 (1305) was a good 
year ; 1898-99 (1306) only fair ; and the winter rains 
of 1898-99 had been very scanty. In fact, there 
was some suspicion of distress in the south in the 
spring of 1899, which, however, was averted by a 
good mahua crop. Thus the sub-division had not 
by any meatis recovered when it had to meet the 
failure of the 1899 rains. 

Since the destruction of the wheat on the black 
soil in 1893-94, the rabi in the black soil half of 
the sub-division has been insignificant, so that its 
loss was of little account in 1898-99. In the rest 
of the sub-division it depends solely on irrigation 
and was thus not affected. 

2. The following table shows by parganas the 
area sown with khartf crops since 1303 (in Lalit- 
pur) and 1304 (in Mahroni), the settlement year 
in each instance ; — 


Tabsil. 

Lahtptw, 

Mahroni, 

Total. 



Bala- 


Lalit- 

Tal- 

Total 

Ban- 

Mab- 

Ma- 

Total 

Sub- 


Pargona. 

bohat. 


pur. 

behat. 

tahsil. 

pnr. 

roni. 

ranra. 

tabsil. 

division. 

Total area .... 

90,992 

90.002 

273,372 

169,379 

618,076 

205,831 

96,582 

223,281 

525,197 

*1,143,872 


ri303t 

11,190 

21,220 

63,191 

38,166 

133,776 

N 

figntos 

available 


... 

u 

cS 

13011 


No figures avaxlatlo. 


61,493 

20,803 

46,053 

118,349 

... 

V , 

1305 .... 




No figures available. 




... 


1306 .... 

10,207 

23,017 

62,921 

41,000 

137,238 

1 51,729 

21,130 

42,961 

115,829 

253,067 

6 

^1307 .... 

9,563 

19,000 

57,619 

35,798 

122,660 

41,951 

20,597 

1 

41,107 

106,658 

229,318 

Percentage of 1307 area on 

86 

93 

91 

94 

92 

87 


89 


... 

settiemont area. 







1 ' 

1 




Peroontage on 130G area 

.—J. 

93 

85 

92 

87 

90 


97 

95 

92 

91 


* This excludes Qovornment forest, 
t Year of verification for sottlomont in Lalitpnr. 
i Year of vonfication for settiement in Mahroni. 


It is very difficult to say what the normal area 
of the hharif is here, for there has not been a 
normal year for some eight or nine years now, and 
I have not here the figures so far back. ]3ut it 
may be taken as approximately correct that in 1899 
only about 90 per cent, of the area that would have 
been sown had the rains come favourably was sown 
with hharif crops. If any thing, this is too hiyh a 
percentage. It seems also fairer to compare the 
sowings with those of the year onwhich the current 
settlement is based. 


Silberrad— 1 















I gire below a similar table for the rah{ 
area; it will be useful in connection with answer 
No. 85 : — 

Cultivated area of Eabi crops. 


Tahail. 


' 

LalitpMr 



Mahroni, 

Total. 

Pargana. 

Bala* 

bobat. 

1 

Bansi. 

Lalit- 

pur. 

ESI 

Tabsil 

Lalit- 

par. 

Ban- 

pur. 

Mah- 

roni. 

Ma- 

ranra. 

Tabsil 

Mah- 

roni 

Snt- 

dmeion. 

S'otal area . . 






... 



... 


... 

1S03 . 


3,002 

5,297 

17,554 

12,567 

38,420 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1304 . 

• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

12,205 

1,783 

4,212 

18,200 

... 

1305 . 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1306 , 


2,07S 

5,5C8 

10,376 

12,909 

30,931 

12,868 

3,314 

8,008 

24,190 

55p21 

1307 . 


2,152 

4,257 

10,370 

9,612 

20,391 

9,070 

1,412 

4,847 

10,229 

42,620 

Percentage of 1307 
settlement area. 

area on 

69 

SO 

59 

70 

63 

82 

79 

115 

£9 

- . 

Percentage on 1S06 area 

103 

77 

100 

■ 

85 

76 

43 

CO 

G7 

77 


1803 TVfts a famino year and tlio year of vorificatjon for Lalitpar tabsil. 

1304 Was also a famine year and tbo year of verification fur Mahroni tabsil. 


3. The following table sliows the actual rainfall 
at Lalitpur for the four months (June to Septem- 
ber) for each of the years 1891 — 99, the average 
total fall during those four months deduced from 
the four reporting stations (Lalitpur, Mahroni, 
Talbehat, and Narliad) in the sub-division, and the 
same average for the whole year ; — 


Month. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1891, 

1895. 

1396. 

1897. 

1893. 

1E09. 

Kino- 

years 

ftvorago. 

Jane ..... 

3*65 

2-50 

9-79 

15-57 

6-44 

10-64 

7-16 

4-01 

8-32 

7-56 

Jalr 

4-6S 

15-70 

2-33 

16-85 

lO-OS 

10-18 

12-51 

14-26 

18-44 

11-67 

Angast • • • « 

23-31 

20-20 

7-35 

11-12 

8-48 

12-23 

18-01 

14-35 

3-40 

13-21 

Septemhor .... 

20-74 

8-96 

6-06 

10-18 

1-09 

0-62 

4-S2 

5*77 

3-70 

6-9S 

Total . 

52-3S 

45-36 

26-43 

53-67 

26-09 

83-68 

42-50 

38-30 

33-86 

39-42 

Average of four reporting 
stations for Jnno to Sep- 
tember. 

44-57 

*44-60 

29-78 

5S-32 

23-26 

33-93 

36-63 

40-43 

25-53 

39-13 

Average of fonr reporting 
stations for whole year. 

46-27 

•4S-10 

87-84 

66-63 

31-31 

34-87 

39-37 

42-40 

26-15 

41-44 


* Narbat oxcladcd. 


The following table shows the rainfall for the 
months July to September for each reporting sta- 
tion ; — 


Month. 

Lalifcpnr, 

Mahroni, 

Tnlbehnt. 

Narbat. 

Average 

of 

ralitpnr. 

Jannnrj- to May 

0-87 

0-52 

0-36 

0-63 

... 

Jnno .... 

8-82 

9-86 

8-20 

7-03 

7-56 

July .... 

18-44 

9-42 

10-06 

11-80 

11-67 

Augnst . . . 

• 8-40 

4-63 

0-60 

2-80 

13-21 

Septomher 

3-70 

1-34 

0-82 

1-70 

6-98 

October to December 



0-00 

0-02 

... 

Total 

34-73 

25-82 

20-04 

24-03 

... 


































































It will thus he seen that the average rainfall of 
the suh-division for the rainy season of 1899 (25’u3 
inches) was hut 65 per cent, of the average (39 33 
inches), while the shortage for the whole year was 
even more marked and being hut 63 per cent, of 
the average and far less than any year since 1&90. 

But, besides the absolute shortage, what wa.s 
still more important was the distribution. The 
monsoon began unusually early, and the fall in 
June and July was well above the average, but at 
the end of July the monsoon was practically over. 
This was still more marked at Talbehat than else- 
where : in fact, Lalitpur itself had far more rain 
tljan any other reporting station. 

The heavy rain in June and July hindered sow- 
ing ; so that, though the crops sown in June yielded 
fairly, their area Avas very short, and those sown, 
when the rain gave a chance of sowing, never had 
any chance of giving anything. 

4. The suh-division is divisible roughly into two 
equal parts ; (i) north and extreme south-east, the 
“red soil” tract j (ii) the remainder, on black 
cotton soil tract. 

In the former the hhartf was from 2 to 6 annas, 
with an average of about 4 annas or 26 per cent. ; 
in the latter it was 6 to 12 annas, with an average 
of about 9 or 10 annas, about 66 per cent. 

The population of the two tracts may be re- 
garded as approximately equal. 

6. At last census the following figures were 
given : — 



Total. 

Agrioulturists. 

Labourers. 

lalitpur . 

. 157,163 

93,286 

28,397 

Mahroni . 

. 117,017 

72,502 

19,047 

Sub-division . 

. 274,200 

165,785 60 por cent. 

42,444 


But agriculturists include 25Prsons only secondarily 
such, and labourers include agricultural and other 
labourers. But there is practically no industry in 
the sub-division save agriculture and cattle breed- 
ing (except of course money lending, shopkeeping, 
and such like trades). Probably 50 per cent, are 
solely dependant on cultivation and cattle breed- 
ing ; it is impossible to separate these, and 12 per 
cent, obtain their living as agricultural labourers. 

6. A test work was opened in the part of this 
sub-division most affected in October 1899. 

7. The failure of rain after the end of July led 
me to make local enquiries in those parts of the 
sub-division where its effect seemed most marked, 
i e., the red soil areas during September. I found 
the small millets, the staple crop of this soil, almost 
total failures, and men idle in the villages, instead 
of, as usual at that time of year, a scarcity of 
labour. 

8. The raising of the Talbehat-Pura road in 
the red soil part was opened as a relief work 
(scarcity system) on October 6th, 1900. At the 
same time the contractors who repaired the roads 
were induced to start work early in October. 



The test on the relief wort was that wages were 
based on a grain rate somewhat cheaper than the 
price of any grain procurable ; also the work was 
at a distance from any large town. To earn a living 
wage a full day’s work was reguirod. 

9. {a) res. 

10. Both were available, but large public works 
ivere more specially contemplated. 

11. (a) A test woi’k was first opened, as noted 

above, on 6tli October 1890. 

(&) A poor-house was opened at Mahroni in 
February 1900. 

(c) No kitchens were opened. 

(d) All subscriptions were sent to the General 
Famine Fund (March 1900), but tlie 
Municipality of Lalitpur expended some 
B3,600 in excavating a tank as a relief 
work (May 1900). 

(e) Grass was supplied to the people in the red 
soil areas from Government forests for the 
cost of cutting and delivery only (Decem- 
ber 1809). Mahttd achar, and other fresh 
fruits were given free (March 1900). 

12. (a) In December 1899 the ptifiodris were 
directed to prepare lists for village relief. These 
were checked by the Icdndiigos, and then by the 
tahsfldars, ndib tahsilddrs, Deputy Collector, my- 
self, and by the Collector, Village relief was 
started gradually at the end of January 1900, no 
relief being given till the list had been tested 
by an officer of the standing at least of a 
ndib tahslddr. Tlie Icdmingos were appointed circle 
officers for the distribution of money to tho pot- 
todris, who made it over to the actual distributors 
(generally the headmen of the villages), but they 
had no power to add to or remove from the list of 
recipients of relief (save in urgent cases). Two 
additional ndib tahsildars were sent to the sub- 
division to inspcf't the villages in certain parganas 
and correct the lists as necessary. The tahsildars 
and ordinary ndib tahsildars did this in the rest of 
the sub-divi.sion. All were aided by the Deputy 
Collector and myself, who inspected over the whole 
sub-division. The Sub-Deputy Inspector of Schools 
also assisted and had power to add to or remove 
from the lists. 

Sub-Inspectors of Police wore directed to report 
cases where relief seemed necessary. 

(&) and (c) Nothing was done. 

(e) The officers inspecting for village relief 
did this. 

13. Large sums of taqdvi were advanced in 
September 1899 for mbi seed; in October and 
November 1899, and again in March, April, and 
May 1900, for wells; and in June for bullocks and 
seed. All these advances were recoverable as or- 
dinary taqdvi. 

The hulk of these advances went to zaniinddrs 
hut of such a large proportiou was taken by the 



JL0 

zaminddr for distribution to bis tenants. Some 
advances were made to several hereditary tenants 
on their joint .security — a method which might per- 
haps he more lai'gely used. 

At the end of the cold weather and during the 
hot weather of 1900 several partly (75 per cent.) 
recoverable advances were made to zamindars for 
the construction to tanks and embanknients. 

14. Irrigation wells can he made in the red soil 
portions of the sub-division, not in the black soil. 

No average depth to water can be given. All 
the red soil tracts are.formed of hills and valleys, 
and each valley forms a separate water system ; so 
that the depth to the water level varied from 1 foot 
below a large tank to 40 feet or more in other 
places, while often hard rock would be struck 
before water was found. 

Taqdvi was given for wells where such could 
be dug, and many new wells have resulted, though, 
of course, some of the taqdm has been mis-spent. 
These wells form permanent improvements, and 
were of some use under head (c), but practically in 
no case of any value for (cZ). 

16. See answer to Question 8. 

18. The works remained “scarcity.” 

23 and 24, An analysis of the residences of the 
workers on the Talhehat-Pura road during the week 
ending 20th January 1900, the week when the 
numbers on that work attained a maximum, and 
when there was no other work in the sub-division, 
showed that 64 per cent, of the workers came from 
villages not more than 6 miles from the work; 16 
per cent, from villages not more than 10 miles ; 
13 per cent, from villages not more than 20 miles ; 
and 7 per cent, from greater distances. This I 
believe to be fairly typical. 

It must, however, be remembered that the work 
was on the scarcity system, with nothing for de- 
pendants, nothing for Sundays, and the wage and 
task fixed ; so that a living wage required almost a 
full day’s labour, i.e., with practically no margin 
for dependants earnable. Such a work obviously 
affords little or no guide to an answer to the ques- 
tion concerning the area served by a relief work. 

32. I think that the scarcity system would pro- 
vide sufficient relief for considerably more severe 
distress than was experienced here during 1899, 
provided — 

(i) that from the outset the basis of wages he 

strictly the price of grain at the locality 
of the work, not at the district head- 
quarters ; 

(ii) that, as distress deepens, the basis be a 

price one or later on even two grades 
higher than the actual price, so as to 
enable a man to earn enough for himself 
and, say, one dependant, even though 
he be too weak to perform a full day’s 
work ; 

(iii) that village relief be freely extended, so 
that practically the only dependants on 
the works would be persons whom 


■workers ■would liu^ve to aetuuUy look after 
' on account of their helpless condition. 

In this connection I would like to insist 
on every village being inspected, for 
village relief hy a European official of 
the standing of an Assistant Collector at 
least. 

If some method of paying workers in food could 
be devised, it seems to me it might go far to check- 
ing people coming on the works not in real need. 
Might it not be possible to pay workers by an order 
on a selected grain merchant for so much grain, 
with perhaps one pice per day in cash to purchase 
odds and ends, such as salt, spices, etc.? Such 
order might be made valid only for seven 
days from one particular merchant and non-trans- 
ferable. The difficulty of procuring cash at the 
works would in itself probably go far tow'ards stop- 
ping the merchant cashing these grain orders. 

Sd. I consider that wages were somewhat low. 
They were based on the price of grain at the district 
head-quarters, not at the works where grain was 
frequently a ser or even two higher*. I do not 
think it possible for any one not in good condition 
when he came on the works to have earned suffi- 
cient to maintain himself in health. This is borne 
out by the excellent condition of all persons on 
the works. Cases of emaciation W'ere only found 
in the villi ges. 

I have found no evidence to cause me to think 
that workers saved on the works. 

35. No rest-day wage was given. See also 
answer No. 34. It would seem that, were it not 
for the extra w'ork on the staff, it would be more 
in accordance with native custom to give no rest- 
day at all. 

- 62, Village relief works were carried out hy 
saminddrs, to whom partly (76 per cent.) recover- 
able advances were made. Suitable zamind&rs 
were selected in places situated far from any Public 
Works Department relief works. 

63. The works were, almost without exception, 
tanks. There were six tanks thus constructed and 
one “ embankment”; this latter cost only R200. 

64. The landlords conducted the work them- 
selves, being merely guided hy the District Board 
Snb-Overseer, who planned the work in each case 
and drew up an estimate, on which the advance 
was basfed. Many such plans and estimates had 
been got ready during the hot weather of 189P, 
before there was any thought of famine. 

65. As noted above, the District Board Sub- 
Overseer planned the work, and assisted the land- 
lord hy advice from time to time, and measured 
the work before fresh instalments were granted. 

All such works were done as partly (75 per 
cent.) recoverable system, and the advances were 
free of interest. 

' 56. As far as possible, the work was paid at so 
much a basketful of earth, thereby enabling the 
landlord, to employ weak persons without Toss to 
himself. 



Employment was confined, as a rule, totlie land- 
lord’s own villagers, but in some cases was also given 
to men of other villages. As so large a portion of 
the advance was to be repaid, it seemed but fair 
that considerable latitude should be allowed, more 
especially as in three cases the advances were at 
first made on the imderstanding of full repajnnent 
and 4i^ per cent, interest, conversion to partly recover- 
able advances not being made till April or May. 

69. In Lalitpur population is scanty, about 100 
per square mile, and raising roads not of much value. 
On the other hand, except in the purely blaclc cotton 
soil areas, tanks are extremely valuable; in fact, 
almost every Aullage could be usefully provided 
with a useful tank; most of these would be too 
small to form a full Public Works Department 
charge. On the other hand, the number of land- 
- lords who could or would take partly recoverable 
advances is very small, and official civil agency, 
though never fried during the late scarcity, seems 
likely to be unsatisfactory. I would suggest that 
three or four such tanks within, say, a circle of two 
miles radius be grouped as one Public Works De- 
partment charge. The work thus done by the 
famine labourers would be of much greater utility, 
and would, iu fact, be of the nature of an insurance 
against future famine. 

60. The nearest approach to an aboriginal tribe 
in Lalitpur is the Saherias. They went on relief 
works f.-iirly freely, e,g., on the Taibehat-Pura road 
early in December 1899, when the average number 
of units per day was 917, Saherias (Rawats) formed 
12 per cent, of the total number. 

The grass cutting operations [see 11 (e)] afforded 
considerable relief to the Saherias of the jungles 
in the south of the sub-division, 

A special relief fund for them was raised and a 
considerable sum distributed by the Eorest officer. 

But, in spite of all that was done for them, a 
considerable number liave certainly died indirectly 
from privations endured during the year. 

61. See ll(o) and 60. 

Grass was cut by the Eorest Department in the 
jungles in the south of the sub-division, thereby 
affording employment to Saherias, carted to the 
north where there was great scarcity of fodder, and 
there supplied to purchasers at the price of cutting 
and carting. 

Mahud and other forest produce was allowed to 
be collected free during the 1900 season, restrictions 
being made to prevent constructors taking advantage 
of the permission, and to prevent people from selling 
the mahud, achar, instead of merely gleaning it for 
their owm consumption. 

62—65. No. 

86. The supply of grass above mentioned is all 
that was done. 

67. The grass ' mentioned as supplied in 61 was , 
loose, as a rule. Experiment showed that, for the 
comparatively short .distances it had to be carried 
and ‘the comparatively small quantities to be dis- 



posed of, pressing could not be usefuljy- carried 
out. 

69. No gratuitous relief was given on the worlf, 
as tbe relief was throughout on the “scarcity 
system.” Persons unable to earn a living and 
visibly in need of relief were relieved in their own 
homes on tbe village relief system. 

70. Tbe test required to entitle a person to 
village relief was that be should be visibly in need 
of it and have no relations able and bound by 
custom to support Mm. There are in Lalitpur 
practically no nashins likely to require village 
relief. [In one village tbe headman told me there 
were such, but, while discussing their case, the 
alleged parda nashins (Thakurs) came out to show 
themselves I] See also 12(a). 

71. One poor-house was opened at Mabroni in 
Pebruary 1900. Numbers were never high, the 
maximum being slightly over 100. The chief 
classes were broken down labourers and their con- 
nections and beggars forcibly drafted there. 

73. Yes. 

74). None. 

74. (a) and gram flour (mixed), or jiidr 
and barley flour (mixed). Of either 8 chaiahs for 
a man, 7 for a woman, with (in either case) 1 chataJc 
dal {m'Ang) ; children according to ages ; sick, 
according to medical directions, received wheat flour 
with ddl or rice, milk, etc. 

75. (a) See 12(a). 

76. (a) Payment was always made daily in cash 
and usually in the village ef the recipients ; occa- 
sionally, where two villages were very close together, 
payment to the recipients in both would be made 
in one. 

77. (a) None. 

78. Brahmans only. 

80. None, except that one hania (Seth Mathura 
Das) sold some grain at a cheap rate as private 
charity. 

82. The following table shows the lists of land 
revenue and amounts suspended in XBOl fasU \ — 


PAEOljri. 

EnABtF. 

Rinf. 

Total qiit. 

Luspon- 

Bion. 

Percent- 
age euB- 
ponded , 

Total gist* 

Saspcn- 

sloo. 

fpercent- 
agC 8Q8- 
pcnded» 


R a. 



■ 

R a. f. 

k 


Balabcbat . • 

2,696 2 

0 

611 


2,126 0 0 

618 

24 

Bansl • • • . 

7,400 12 

7 

3,077 


5,636 13 0 

613 

0 

Lalltpar • • . 

19,351 0 

0 

3,378 

Wm 

16,709 6 11 

3.801 

25 

Taibciat . . 

13,643 13 

0 


H 

10,686 11 6 

3,116 

20 

Total, Lalitpur Tnhsll , 

42,991 12 

I 

13,717 

32 

34,366 16 10 

7.614 

21 

Banpur . • • 

16,611 6 

0 

3,610 

36 

13,701 12 0 

2.053 

IS 

Mabroni . • . 


0 

2,141 

33 

6,482 1 0 

1,820 

33 

Maraura • • • 

12,660 7 

1 

2,990 

24 

o.eio 0 8 

El 

29 

Total, Mabroni Tabsil . 

31.731 11 

I 

10,674 

31 

23,693 13 8 

6.711 

23 

Total, Sab'DlTiBlon • 

77.723 7 


24,301 

31 

63.360 13 6 

13.785 

22 



























No I'emissioBs have yet been granted, though some 
have been recommended. 

83. Kliarif remissions were based mainly on 
the es.tent of failure o£ the kharif harvest ; rabi 
remissions were based (i) on area, and (ii) on yield 
of the 7'aht harvest, except in the black soil areas, 
where for some five or six years past there has been 
practically no rabi at all, and the whole year’s land 
revenue is practically paid out of the kliarif harvest 
(aided in many cases by profits from cattle). Here 
the kliarif harvest was also taken into considera- 
tion, and in many cases was the really guiding con- 
sideration. In cases where there was any reason 
for so doing, the state of the proprietors was con- 
sidered. The tahsildars noted on this, and I then 
myself settled every proposed suspension, modifying 
the tahsildars’ iwoposals after some considerable 
extent in tlie light of my own knowledge. 

84. Before collections began. 

85. In the greater part of the sub-division rents 
are settled annually by applying certain definite 
village rates to the area cultivated by the tenant. 
Answer 2 shows that the area sown with kliarif crops 
was fuUy 10 per cent, short, which shortage, as com- 
pared with the area in 1306, it will be seen, was 
much move marked in pargana Bansi (15 per 
cent.), Talbehat (13 per cent.), and Banpur (13 per 
cent.), precisely where the suspensions were largest. 

As regards rent suspensions, I think it fair to 
compare with the preceding year rather than with 
settlement, as here, where rents are not settled 
annually, leases are rarely for more than three, and 
very rarely for more than five, years. Even where 
hereditary tenants have any fixed “hereditary” 
rent (which is by no means universal), this rent is 
more often than not utterly fictitious, the real rent 
being settled annually on the area cultivated. 

It will thus at once be obvious that such a 
method affords, to a considerable extent, an auto- 
matic remission of rent. 

The zamindars decided who should receive sus- 
pensions, but their proceedings were to some extent 
checked by the patiodris, who had to submit lists 
shoAving the recipients of the suspensions. I also 
did my best to let it be known what proportion of 
the land revenue had been suspended in a village. 

I caimot, however, say I place much reliance on the 
patwcirif lists, but in Lalitpur the difficulty is to 
get tenants at any rent ; so probably they were not 
often ■unduly oppressed. But here I would note 
that on many occasions, both by large and small 
landowners, I was told that they w'’Ould much sooner 
receive a tw^o-anna in the rupee remission down 
than a four-anna suspension, even though that 
might s ubse quently be remitted. W ith rents settled 
annually, or at most short leases, it is clearly almost 
impossible to collect suspended arrears from tenants. 
If the attempt is made, the tenant will frequently 
leave his land and cultivate in the next village, the 
landlord of wffiich is only too glad to get him. It 
is eminently a case of “now or never ” with a 
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Lalitpur tenant’s rent. In fact, in several Tillages 
the suspension, when it was known to he so 
not a remission, was refused, and^^iuU payment 
■ made to avoid the bother of suspending tenant rents 
and liaving to pay up later put of their omi 
pockets. ' 

86. See No. 85. In one or two cases I have 
noticed that suspensions, though taken, were not 
handed on, and, where such has been proved suit- 
able, action is being taken. But it is very difficult 
to interfere in such cases. Some tenants’ lands 
have yielded well and they are quite able to pay 
in full; others can pay nothing, and the matter can 
reaUy only be determined hy an intimate acquain- 
tance with each tenant, his land, and general con- 
dition. Dm’ing the present cold weather I have 
gone tlu’ough the bahi-khdtds of a great many 
villages, and I consider that, as a rale, the suspen- 
sions have been faudy handed on. 

With a few exceptions, inevitable in determin- 
ing the amounts to be suspended in some 760 villages, 
I think sufficient, and not more than sufficient, 
relief by suspension was given. 

88. I think that at the break of the rains village 
relief should have been granted somewhat more freely 
than it was. I think the ndib tahsfldars, whose 
duty it was to put persons on the relief lists, feared 
the hicrease in numbers that would have resulted. 
Grounds for this belief were the results of my own 
inspections in July. On the other hand, as a result 
of a suggestion issued that numbers went up more 
rapidly than was strictly necessary, and during 
August, I found cases of persons on relief lists who 
were not strictly in need thereof. 

It was these facts that led me to make the sug- 
gestion insisting on European inspection of every 
■sillage once- in two months (see No. 32). 

I have ah’eady noted (No. 3-1) that the almost 
total absence of any person not able bodied from 
the works seems to show that the task exacted was 
towards the latter part of the period, i.e., after May 
somewhat too high for the wage obtainable. 

89. There were few proprietors, but practically 
all other classes were represented. As noted before, 
occupancy tenants are few here, and their status 
dilfers little more than nominally from other tenants. 
The chief class of comse was agricultural lahourers, 

90. People u^ere certainly very ready to come 
on relief, until they found the works were on the 
scarcity system, and that no work meant no pay. 
They then went olf — many over the border to Saugor, 
where the famine system was in force ; othei’s to 
their villages to sit still and starve themselves till 
fit for village relief. 

I think there is little doubt that, if the full 
famine system had been in force here, there would 
have been’ fully 25,000 people on relief works, if 
not more. 

I cannot say for certain (not having experienced 
a jjrevious famine to any real extent), but believe 



tliQy ■were more ready to come on relief, and attri- 
bute that fact to previous experience of relief. 

91. At tlie time of sowing for tlie hliaHf I was 
told in 'village after village that the money lender 
would not or could not advance as much seed grain 
as was wanted, and now, when enquiring the cause 
of sowing not being more extensive this raM, I am 
told the same tiling. I thinh E60,000 taqavi for 
rabi seed could have been most usefully and per- 
fectly safely distributed in September and October, 
and woiild have restored prosperity. 

92 and 93. See No. 32. I do not think it would 
he any practical use for me to attempt to go into 
any further detail than I have already done. 

94. The village chmikiddr reports births and 
deaths, which are recorded in his register. 

95. Deaths were little, if any, above normal till 
July, when they first rose; in August, September, 
and October the death-rate was very liigh, generally 
touching 100 per mille or nearly so in most police 
circles. Excessive mortality was due partly to 
cholera, hut mainly to fever acting on persons de- 
bilitated by want, and dysentery, brought on by 
persons who had long had insufiicient food feeding 
largely on various wild herbs that spring rip with 
the break of the rains. The articles eaten are 
generally eaten in ordinary years, but not so largely 
and combined with more wholesome foods. Then in 
September the j'oung grain (early millets an'd maize) 
was ready and was eaten excessively and while 
unripe. The continuous rain delayed its ripening. 
The same cause doubtless also added to the death- 
rate. (The rainfall for August 1900 averaged 20 
inches in Lalitpur, and in September it was 10 
inches.) 

96. I do not think this cause has had any appre- 
ciable effect. Water was available, though people 
had sometimes far to go. Permanganate of potash - 
Was freely used wherever cholera was reported, but 
at no definite inteiwals of time. 

99. See No. 95. The jungles yielded far less 
fruit than usual. 

100. There was very little immigration. 

102. There wore very few ; such as were unclaimed 
were taken by the Mission Orphanage at Lalitpur 
(a large number of children were taken in by this 
orphanage in the course of the famine). 

104. Merchants in Lalitpur state that the block 
on the Indian Midland Kailway (I was told that 
grain frequently took six weeks from the time of 
delivery at Cawnporo to the railway to reach Lalit- 
pur) in May and June 1900 did raise prices to some 
extent. 

105. No. A large railway tank was being exca- 
vated near Lalitpur. When nearing completion, a 
relief work was opened at Lalitpur. The first day 
of opening the relief work, owing (I was told) to a 
rumour that it was to be run as famine work, a 
large number deserted the railway tank for the 
relief work. Two days later they had returned to 
the railway tank, where they got higher wages. 



106. Area of land sown witli the following 


crops ; — 



1 

Small millets. 




Barley. 

Gram. 


Double 

Tear. 

Juar . 

Kodon. 

Kvtki, 
rali, and 
^hikar. 

Till. 

hharif* 

Wheat, 

rab(. ' 

Dropped 

area. 







Tahbil Lauiteub. 





Fasti. 






Pargana Balahehat^ 





1300 

1,182 


2,140 


1,441 

825 

7,438 

5,650 

62 

787 

6,778 

820 

1301 

2,185 


2,191 

1 

1,111 

i 

1,478 

8,643 

4,980 

05 

995 

6,891 

774 

»1S03 

8,529 

5,593 

1,109 

11,190 

207 

83 

2,620 

3,302 

425 

1306 

4,100 


2,913 


1,004 ’ 

999 

10,267 

509 

154 

1,152 

2,078 

944 

1307 

3,450 


2,971 


1,156 

1,295 

9,553 

441 

64 

1,369 

2,152 

529 







Pargana Bansi. 




1 

1300 

1,400 


4,681 


6,960 

1,602 

20,453 

2,171 

1,620 

575 

6,370 

1 5,653 

. 1301 

1,554 


4,811 


5,498 ^ 

2,550 

2,040 

2,133 

1,G76 

605 

6,685 

5,902 

*1303 

1,215 

12,205 

2,385 

21,229 

2,428 

1,486 

1,294 

6,297 

4,079 

1306 

2,761 


5,433 


6,490 ' 

, 3,162 

23,047 

1,522 

1,929 

806 

6,668 

5,533 

1307 

2,675 


4,953 


4,310 

2^691 

19,660 

1,098 

1,364 

286 

4,257 

3,640 







Pargana 





1300 

7,905 


13,530 


11,752 

7,453 

48,125 

19,614 1 

1,250 

8,236 

33,740 

7,925 

1301 

11,887 


13,238 


8,419 _ 

9,291 

51,627 

18,810 

1,689 

7,389 

80,220 

6,800 

*1303 

18,064 

34,087 

8,192 

63,191 

1,609 

1,222 

13,808 

17.554 

4,939 

1306 

24,150 

I' 

14,845 


5,693 ' 

9,407 

62,924 

2,562 

1,958 

3,696 

10,376 

7,128 

1307 

20,941 


13,558 


7,650 

9,905 

57,640 

1,744 

1,460 

6,271 

10,370 

5,118 







Pargana Talbehat. 


! 



1300 

302 


3,899 


12,345 

6,888 

34,498 

3,794 

1,903 

4S9 

13,429 

12,063 

1301 

466 


3,609 


11,065 ^ 

6,416 

32,748 

3,890 

2,552 

631 

14,004 

13,256 

*1303 

226 

23,e86 

7,971 

38,166 

7,614 

2,670 

2,262 

... 

12,811 

1806 

751 


5,693 


14,845 ' 

9,212 

41,000 

3,081 

2,727 

435 

... 

12,407 

1307 

1,262 


4,933 


13,763 

4,271 

85,793 

2,315 

2,580 

2S6 

... 

9,798 







Tahsii. Mahkoni. 





Fasli. 






Pargana Banpur, 





1300 

1,522 


9,0 '3 


15,191 

7,817 

40,955 

5,157 

741 

2,236 

18,501 

10,056 

1301 

3,184 


9,494 


12,079 

9,437 

42,243 

9,037 

878 1 

2,036 

18,157 

10,353 

•1304 

4,939 

29,144 

10,414 

51,493 

1,959 

1,770 

5,063 

12,205 

8,222 

1306 

6,578 


11,638 


12,327 ' 

11,227 

51,729 

3,358 

2,044 

1,944 

12,868 

10,723 

1307 

4,865 


10,660 


10,852 

8,674 

44,954 

2,113 

2,075 

2,113 

9,970 

7,346 







Pargana MahronU 





1300 

1,343 


5,777 


4,811 

2,610 

16,771 

7,612 

241 

2,182 

11,991 

2,242 

1301 

2,697 


6,469 


8,761 

3,951 

19,481 

7,345 

289 

1,896 

10,115 

2,359 

1302 

1,775 


6,697 


3,875 

3.177 

18,867 

359 

456 

4,531 

7,649 

2,291 

•1304 

6,378 

9,725 

2,953 

20,803 

402 

452 

688 

1,783 

1,439 

1306 

6,242 


5,810 


3,447' 

3,520 

21,136 

922 

551 

1,332 

3,314 

2,335 

1307 

5,625 


5,596 


2,746 

4,076 

20,597 

360 

267 

491 

1,412 

897 







Pargana Maraura. 





1300 

3,204 


9,703 


7,626 

5,180 

31,354 

10,468 

411 

4,504 

21,993 

3,056 

1301 

6,711 


10,211 


7,048 

6,104 

37,002 

12,430 

498 

3,835 

18,464 

3,365 

1302 

4,726 


11,938 


6,793 

6,073 

86,021 

747 

790 

10,706 

17,919 

3,816 

*1304 

16,437 

20,092 

6,389 

46,063 

417 

461 

3,0ffi 

4,212 

1,482 

1306 

14,972 


10,688 


6,517 

5,531 

42,961 

1,026 

610 

6,064 

8,003 

4,143 

1307 

13,913 


9,274 


2,622 

6,084 

41,107 

600 

341 

3,382 

4,847 

1,016 


Notes.— (i) In Ijilitpnr no figures are uvanaWe for 1302, 1804, and 1305. In Mahroni talsil none for 1303 
nnd 1305, and for pargana Banpnr for 1302 also. 

(n) In tie Botttoment year 1303 in Milpnr and 1801 in Malironi (denoted ly an *. the area under 
grain includes also that under peas and mosur, and is thus not comparahlo with the figures 


JJ-/ 

The above tables show the areas of the principal 
crops in each pargana since 1300 (for each year for 
which figures are available). They should be taken 
in connection with the tables in Answer 2, It will 
be seen that— 

(«) allowing for the decrease in the total rali 
area in 1307 and in 1303 and 1304, the 
double cropped area has hardly changed ; 

(6) after 1301 there has been an enormous 
drop in the average under wheat and 
to some extent of that under gram in 
the black soil parganas (Balabehat, 
Lalitpur, Maraura, and parts of Mahroni 
and Banpur), and a corresponding in- 
crease in the area under ju&r. The 
only non-food crop grown to any appre- 
ciable extent here is tili, and the area 
of this shows a tendency to rise rather 
than falL 

The cause of the drop in the wheat area was the 
blight resulting from excessive wet of the winters 
of 1892-93 and 1893-94 (1300 and 1301), while the 
subsequent droughts so crippled the people that 
there has been no chance of recovery. 

107. (i) To no appreoiable extent. 

(iii) No, to no appreciable extent. Wages 
rise at harvest time, but merely temporarily because 
of the demand for labour. 

(iii) (1) (c) Lowering the grain basis from 12 
to 10 sers (the rates then, I believe, current on the 
Saugor relief works) in July nearly trebled the 
number of workers on the works in a few days. 
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Mr. J. H. Simpson. 


Answers by Mr. J. S. Simpson to the questions of 
the Famine Commission, 


1. The outlook at the commencement of the 
rainy season of 1899 was excellent. The rains 
commenced early, and 90 per cent, of a normal 
area was sown with Icharif. The following state- 
ment shows the outturn of the rahi and hharif 
harvests for the two previous years and for rabi 
(1898-99) 


■* 

HahL 

o 

o 

a 

UL 

1897-08. 

a 

a 

S 

oo 

Khar(f, 

n 

CD 

1 


As. 

As. 

As. 



As. 

As. 

Sugarcane . 

10 

12 

15 

Bice . • 

• 

14 

14 

Arhar ... 

4 

10 

4 

Cotton . . 

• 

16 

13 

■\Vheat . . 

8 

12 

13 

Jitdr • • 

• 

16 

13 

Barley . . « 

8 

13 

14 

Bdjrd • • 

• 

12 

15 

Peas and gram . • 

7 

13 

10 

Vrd and mung 

• 

14 

16 

AM • • • 

4 

18 

13 

Til 

• 

14 

16 

Other crops . 

6 

13 

15 

IndioB florn # 


16 

12 





other of ops 


1C 



2. Vide preceding paragraph. _ The' normal 
area was taken as that of 1898, as this was the first 
year when the area of the Gufsarai estate was 
included, and therefore the only one with which 
comparison of area is possible. 

3. The actual rainfall is compared with the 
normal in the following table : — 


June . 
July 

August . 
September 


JSFormal. 1809- 


Inches. 

4- 17 
13 -43 
11-40 

5- 69 


Inches. 

11'16 The total for 1899 
lO'Sl represents 76-36 

or. per cent, of the 

normal. 

1«85 


Total . 39-69 26-49 


(e) The rainfall practically ceased on 24th July, 
ihewgh there ■were tlight showers on I4th, Ihth, 
28th, and 29th August and 14th September. 
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(cl) The distribution from June to September 
compared with the average is shown in the follow- 


ing table : — 


Kaine of reporting station 

Jane 1899. 

July 1899, 

August 1899, 

Septemher 1899. 

Normal. 

Aetna!. 

Normal. 

*5 

£ 

■3 

Normal. 

Actual. 

-s 

a 

o 

Actual. 



In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In, 

Jliansi . . 

• 

3*94 

13-04 

13-16 

11-88 

11-17 

0 49 

5-53 

0-52 

Mail . . 

« 

3-86 

17-48 

18-84 

7-20 

11-07 

3-46 

6-74 

3-70 

Moth 


. S-90 

12-90 

12 26 

6-43 

9-04 

2-OS 

6-09 

1-46 

G.Trotha • 


4'78 

12-44 

13-60 

11-22 

10 56 

8-82 

5-29 

1-57 

Lalitpur • 

« 

4-30 

8-32 

12-69 

18-44 

11-55 

3-40 

5-31 

3-70 

Mahroni . 

• 

4'90 

9-86 

13-17 

9 42 

11-23 

4-68 

5-63 

1-34 

Talbehat . 

• 

3-99 

8-20 

14-19 

10-06 

12-,0 

0-60 

4-58 

0-S2 

Naihat . , 

t 

4'68 

7-08 

14-54 

11-80 

13-25 

2-80 

6-48 

1-70 

Total 

• 

33-35 

89‘32 

107-46 

88 45 

91-23 

21-33 

45-60 

14-81 

Average 

* 

4-17 

11-16 

13-43 

10-81 

11-40 

2-67 

5-69 

1-85 


4. Pifty-six per cent.. 

5. {a) As petty cultivators, 60T6 pei* cent. 

(6) As agricultural labourers, 16’49 per cent. 

6. 7, and 8. I was not posted to this district tiU 
November. The first work started w^as a test W’^ork 
in Talbehat pargana of the Lalitpur sub-division. 
It had been started before my arrival. 

9. The usual lists of relief works under Porms 
A-V and A-VI were ready, and surveys and state- 
ments of the works on these lists had been prepared. 

10. The former, but a programme of village 
works was also ready. 

13. Yes. The following table shows the loans 
issued under Acts XII and XIX : — 



Act XII. 

Act XIX. 


fi 

R 

September 1899 . . 

. 6,290 

1,500 

October „ . 

. 29,207 

810 

November „ . 

. 1,436 

2,496 

December „ 

70 

10,657 

Total 

. 87,002 

14,963 


GRiKD Total . 51,963 


30. I consider that, as at present constituted, 
the application of the table Appendix D-XV to the 
Pamino Code (Provisional Issue, September 1899) 
leads to a multiplication of the number of carriers, 



•wMch is Tiimecessary and avoidable and leads to 
frequent abuses. 

As at present fixed, the wages of B and 0 
women at both 12 sers and 10 sers are exactly tbe 
same. The natural result is that no woman dig 
when these rates are in force. 

I would propose, with Mr. Ashton, that women 
should be allowed the same rates as men all through, 
and that the classes should be A, B, 0, and D, 
irrespective of sex. When payment is made accord- 
ing to results and women diggers are in separate 
gangs from men diggers, there is no fear of women 
earning too tittle to support themselves. As Mr. 
Ashton says, when they take to digging, they are 
better diggers than men are. The wages should be 
calculated as at present for B men, and 2 pioe.more 
given to A, the B men wage given to both B men 
and women. Bor the other classes I would suggest 
the following : — 


Works on scarcity principle. 


Class of persons on 
relief work. 

14 sers 
per 
rupee. 

13 sers 
'per 
rupee. 

12 sers 
per 
rupee. 

11 sers 
per 
rupee. 

10 sers 
per 
rupee. 

9^ sors 
per 
rupee. 

9 sers 
per 
rupee. 

8i sets 
per 
rupee. 

8 eers. 
per 
j rupee. 

7| sers 
per 

rupee. 

a 

a 

a 

1 

& 

a 

JS 

O 

a 

1 p 

a 

S 

& 

cS 

1 a 

\ 'B 

u 

O , 

1 . 
i a 

a 

'h 

a 

S 

a 

M 

o , 

a 

c 

a 

*H 

tS 

s 

<3 

•9 

I •B 

o 

s' 

c 

a 

‘m 

6 

.9 

'B 

u 

' O 

a 

! 1 

'm 

cS 

Pi 

& 

‘•B 

o 

S 1 

a 

‘R 

CS 

1 

1 

a 

.9 

6 

[ a 
a 

*M 

6 ' 
c3 

a 

B 

iri 

O 

e 1 
a 

. s 

. 1 

& 1 

.9 

B 

u 

: a’ 1 
a 
a 

e 

1 

& 

c3 

.3 

B 

JUI 

o 

A Men only . . . 

s 

7 

1 

10 

8 

10 

8 

11 

9 

12 

10 

12 

10 

12 

10 

13 

11 

16 

12 

15 

12 

B Men and iromou « 

c 

5 

8 

6 

8 

G 

9 

7 

10 

8 

10 

8 

10 

8 

11 

9 

18 

10 

13 

10 

C Men and women . 

5 

i 

6 

4 ' 

6 

4 

6 

5 

8 

6 

8 

6 

8 

6 

9 

7 

10 

8 

10 

8 

D Children . . . 


8 

4 

1 

8 

1 

3 

5 

4 

8 

4 

5 

4 

5 

4 

6 

5 

6 

8 

0 

5 


Form D-XV. 


Difference. 


Sera. 


13 


12 

11 

10 

9i 


•I 

■1 

•{ 

•{ 


Maximnin 

Ordinary 

Waxiranm 

Ordinary 

Maximum 

Ordinary 

Maximum 

Ordinary 

Maximum 

Ordinary 


•{ 

■{ 


B Women, 

C 

B 

C Mon, 

B Women, 
B 


ijpr 


pico more. 

1 pico leas, 
j pico moro. 


1 C Women, 


B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 


11 

2 >-pie 0 moro. 
21 
IJ 


Sers. 

0 

Bi 

8 


^ Maximum 

^ Ordinary 
C Maximum 
I Ordinary 
^ Maximum 


1 


Ordinary, 

Maximum 

Ordinary 


B Women, 1 pico more. 
C Men, 1 pice less. 
B Women, 1 pine more 
C Men, 1 pice less. 
B Women, I"] 


B 

B 

0 

B 

C 

B 

0 

B 

0 


^piee more. 


The result would be an enormous increase in the 
amount of wort done, as the present diflBculty of 
the multiplications of carriers at the expense of 
diggers, and consequent waste in a long lead in 
order to provide for the carriers, would disappear. 

'32. I believe that, given a strong European exe- 
cutive staff, and tbe allowance of a free hand with 
villnge relief, almost any famine could be met by 
works conducted on the scarcity system. Such 
relief would be more expensive per head of persons 
relieved, but it would prevent the enormous waste 
which must occur when thousands flock to works 
with no intention of doing tbe work, and would, I 
think, be undoubtedly the cheaper form of relief 





in the lon<? run. I am firmly of opinion that, had 
the full famine system been employed in Jhdn si 
and Lalitpur during the scarcity, the whole coun- 
try-side would liave flocked to the works and our 
nvimhers probably haye multiplied themselves by 
ten. 

69. Village relief from 26th January 1900, poor- 
houses from ioth December 1899, wore the only 
forms of gratuitous relief employed in this district. 

70. The only test employed in determining 
recipients of gratuitous relief was ])hysical condi- 
tion in the case of village relief, and application 
for admission in the case of poor-houses. The 
former appears to me the only test fairly appli- 
cable for village relief. 

Two poor-houses were opened — ono at Jluinsi 
and oue at Mahroni. They wore never at all full. 

72. Persons who refused to work in relief 
works got no pay. None were sent to poor-houses. 
Persons unable to earn their wage on works owing 
to physical unfitness, were drafted on to village 
relief lists. 

73. Persons in poor-houses were regularly weeded 
and drafted on to relief works or village relief ns 
seemed necessary. The former froquentlj' bolted on 
the way to the works 74A. The poor-house ration 
was the code ration. It was raised in the case of 
hospital inmates. Charity supplied small luxuries 
to inmates of the poor-houses. 

76 A. The village relief lists were originally 
drawn up by pakodris, but were all chocked before 
relief began by superior officers not below the grade 
of ndih tahsildar. They wore checked frequently. 
The term aimed at was once every ten days. This, 
however, was not always possible, especially after 
the commencement of the rains. S[)ecial ndib 
tahsildars were posted to both tahsfls of Lalitpur and 
to Jhansi tahsil. 

76. Payments were made daily by village head- 
men or lambarddrs at the homes of the people. 

77 . To none. 

82. Suspensions were given liberally as fol- 
lows : — 


Tahsil. 

Kharif. 

Rabi. 

Total. 

Porcont- 
ngo of 
total 

roTonno. 

Jhdnsi • ■ . • 

IMau • • . • 

llotH • . . 

Garotha • • 

Lalitpur • . . 

Mahroni « • , 

Total 

n 

30,^42 

7,007 

10,733 

13,717 

10,674 

R a. p. 
8,704 0 0 
2,613 0 0 
8,610 0 0 
6,115 9 C 
7,044 0 0 
0,741 0 0 

R a, p. 
39,146 0 0 
10.550 0 0 
18,771 0 0 
10,853 9 6 
20,761 0 0 
17,415 0 0 

82-05 

8-13 

1581 

15-76 

26-81 

27-34 

... 

... 

1,23,496 9 6 

19-97 


83. Suspensions were based on a consideration 

. (1) of the area under cultivation in the village 
compared with the area at settlement ; 

(2) of the outturn in annas compared to a 
normal outturn (16 annas). 



2XJ 

84. Suspensions were determined npon before 
the revenue became due. 

85. Suspensions of rent followed automatically. 
Zdniinddrs were supposed to file lists of suspended 
r^mts. When they did not, suspensions were given 
rateably to all cultivators. 

86. No. 

With regard to suspensions generally, I would 
suggest the expediency of remission at once rather 
than suspensions. It is difficult to collect famine 
arrears, and in any case, if the revenue is fairly 
assessed, it would seem a mistake to burden villages 
already weakened by famine with any addition to 
their revenue in the years immediately following 
it. The reasons for a carefully made suspension 
sliould be sufficient to warrant a remission, and the 
cultivators are much more likely to receive the 
relief if the remission be granted at once than if it 
be postponed and subsequently, a portion only re- 
mitted. In the Lalitpur sub-division certain cases 
occurred of zaminddrs paying in suspended revenue 
at once rather than having its payment hanging 
over them for the future. 

88. General . — The relief afforded was never 
excessive The object in view was to re-strain the 
relief to the minimum necessary to tide the people 
over the period of scarcity. For this^purpose it was 
sufficient. Had the distress become more marked, 
as it seemed likely to do towards the end of June, 
it would have been necessary to enlarge very exten- 
sively the scope of relief operations, and the full 
famine system would have been resorted to. 

90. Erom my experience of famine in Jhansi 
in 1S96-97 it is my opinion that people were much 
more ready to come on relief than was the case in 
that famine, certainly than in the earlier portion of 
that famine. The reason would appear to be that, 
owing to the large number who were forced to seek 
relief in that famine, the caste feeling among the 
higher castes of reluctance to accept relief has beeir 
largely broken down. Given absence of necessity for 
relief for ten or twelve years, the old feeling will, 
I believe, grow up again and the temporary lowering 
of the caste standards be counteracted. 

91. All over the district the contraction of private 
credit has been most marked at the time of the rahi 
sowings. The area under rahi has decreased very 
heavily even upon last year’s area, itself already 
small, and this is everywhere due to the fact that 
the village grain dealer has refused to lend grain for 
the sowings. This is not altogether the result of 
the present famine j it is largely due to the long 
series of adverse cold weather seasons, beginning 
with rust in 1893-94 and continuing with -more or 
less severity ever since. Considering, however, the 
present magnificent promise of the rahi crop, the 
contraction of area becomes peculiarly unfortimate. 

92 and 93. In the case of the scarcity system, I 
would answer the first question in the affirmative. 
In the case of the full famine system in the nega- 
tive. 

Simnson — 2 



The scarcity system is, in my opinion, sufficient 
for all hut intense famine if the village relief is 
■vvorlcetl properly. It is impossible, in my opinion, 
to select for admission to relief on nmrlcs, and any 
attempt to do so would open the door to ■widespread 
peculation. I would therefore keep the works, as 
at present, open to all comers, on the scareity 
system. Village relief is, in its very os^-ence, a 
selection of admission to relief, and this implies the 
necessity of responsible officers for its ellecli'V’'o 
working. We wore fortunate in this district in 
ha^ung special rniib tahsildars for the work, but 
even an officer of this standing does not appear to 
me to be sufficiently responsible for the work. I 
formd a tendency to vary the numbers iu relief with 
reference to the opinion of the superior otiicer 
rather than to the necessity of the tract adminis- 
teied, which was difficult to combat. If the sug- 
gestion were offered that numbers were going up 
rather fast, it would moan a prompt fall in the 
numbers on relief, until a remark upon the pecu- 
liarity in a fall at that particular time resulted in 
a notable increase. I believe that, if in a famine 
district the works wore run on the scarcity system 
and one European officer (Assistant Magistiate, 
Assistant to District Superintendent of Police, Staff 
Corps officer, or other) were supplied for every — in 
Bundelkhand — 150, iu the rest of the North-West- 
ern Provinces 250, villages, practically any famine 
could be run with greater efficiency and economy 
than under the comparatively easy, but expensive, 
methods of tlie full famine system. The ta'.k could 
be varied with respect to the physical condition of 
the workers : and the rate of payment for diggers, 
male and female, would have to be slightly higher. 
The whole of the dependant class would be relieved 
in their home if they were really in need of relief — 
a fact which could be ascertained by their physical 
condition and that alone. It is useless to attempt 
to enquire into income and means of support in 
times of famine. The true index to the necessity 
for gratuitous relief is, in the case of each individual, 
his or her physical condition, and nothing further. 
Women who, by the custom of the oo\mtry, aie 
prevented from appearing in public must be treated 
differently, but the number of those is, in Bundel- 
khand, extremely small. 

91, 95, and 96. These questions appear to refer- 
to works and tho mortality on them. 

With regard to the district moi-tality, the 
figures are very striking. 

The following is the death-rate for the district 
from October 1899 to December 1900. — 


October 1899 , 2‘10 
November „ . 2- 15 

December ,, . 2-11 

January 1900 . 1-96 
February „ . 2-09 

Maich „ , 2-00 

Apnl „ . 1 76 

May . 1-95 


Juno 1900 

3-20 

July . 

3* 

2-98 

August 


6-07 

September 

t) 

8 35 

October 


6-42 

November 


4 21 

Decembei 

39 

8-17 



It -will thus be seen that it "vras not until the 
rains uere well established and' cholera had com- 
menced that the death -rat e began to rise. It did 
so then with very great rapidity. In October kodon 
was selling in the village at 40 sers to the rupee, 
and yet the death-rate was 6'42 per 1,000. This 
can scarcely be a famine death-rate. The season 
was very unhealthy, fever being rife and extending 
well into November. I was absent from the dis- 
trict dur.ng the months of September and October 
and so cannot speak from experience, but, from in- 
formation I have received from native gentlemen 
of the city and district, it would appear that every 
house had its quotum of sickness. I have not the 
figures for Central Provinces districts, and so can- 
not compare them, but I think it will probably bo 
found that this district’s experience has been found 
the same there. 

104. On this point I heard frequent complaints. 
The Bundelkhand Grass Parm (hir. J. H. Abbott 
is the Manager) found, I know, great difficulty in 
securing wagon accommodation for its fodder. I 
do not think that the local price of food rvas ever 
affected by failure on the paid of the railways ; the 
only effect of the shortness of the supply of railway 
stock was to reduce the profits of those who had 
made contracts for fodder grass from this district. 

104A. I received weekly post-cards from each 
railway station, giving the total amounts of import 
and export for the week : I did not receive any 
information of imports by road, and so am not able 
to answer the last portion of the question. The 
scarcity having been limited to the west and south 
of the district, general statistics on the point would 
be of little use. 

105. There were no such complaints. .. 

106. A very marked feature of recent years has 
been the large fall in the area under Avheat and 
other valuable rabi crops. The total area under 
cultivation has of course declined, but the decline 
in the rabi area, especially in Lalitpur {vide Mr. 
Silberrad’s note) is out of all proportion to that of 
the total area. I append a statement showing for 
Jliansi x>roper the changes in cropped area for the 
last years {vide statements I to III, Appendices). 

T'he reasons for this change are clear. Mali 
cultivation is not only more expensive as requiring 
more ploughs, more labour, and more seed, and seed 
more expensive than that for the kharif, but it also 
reqvures more labourers. Its attraction was the 
higher prices of the rabi grains and their richer 
outturn. 

Now for a series of years the district has been 
peculiarly unfortunate in its weather for the raht, 
and from the year 1893-94 until this year (1900- 
1901) there has not been a single rabi crop which 
gave a normal outturn. The natural result in any 
case would have been to cultivate more kharif, as 
the latter is a much safer crop and the percentage 
of failure is smaller in its case. 



Added to tliis natural tendency, tliere have been 
a contraction of credit, a decrease in population, 
and, specially in the labouiing population, a de- 
crease in tbe number of cattle and an extension of 
leans (which specially attacks the finer soil, in 
which the rahi crop is cultivated). The induce- 
ments to the simpler hhdrif cultivation thus 
became very marked indeed. Yet another reason 
for the change lies, perhaps, in the approximation 
of prices of the ItliaHf and raW grains. 

108. The only point upon which the provisions 
of the Pamine Code were departed from was in the 
test works, which were under the Public Works 
Department and had a regular “ largo work ” staff. 
This departure was, however, I consider, justified 
hy the results, and it is recommended by the Famine 
Commission of 1893 (vide Report, page 319, sec- 
tion 630, II). 

110. Officially, non-official agency was not made 
use of, bat the Herd. Dr. Soicomhf of the American 
Presbyterian Mission, conducted a campaign of 
relief among the weavers of Mau-Ranipur, wlio, 
though not famine-stricken, felt tbe pinch of higher 
prices severely, and Mr. Blanchfiold, the Forest 
officer, administered effectively a small charitable 
fund which was raised locally for the benefit of the 
Saherias. 

With regard to non-official assistance, I am of 
opinion the missionaries might be enlisted as help- 
ers in famine time in numbers, with very good 
effect, I see no reason why they should not be put 
in charge of poor-houses or of village relief — posts 
which they would probably accept with readiness, 
and in which they would do excellent work. The 
only difficulty I can foresee would be in the pos- 
sibility of a disregard of central authority. As, 
however, their services would probably be asked for 
by the Collector, and he would know them before- 
hand, he would certainly only accept the services 
of such as would satisfy him upon that score. 



STAa?E3J:El?T 1. 
Total cultivated area, 


Teae. 

Jhdnsi. 

Man. 

Moth, 


Total. 

Fatli, 









■■ 


1297 

JKliarif 
(Rabi . • 



• 

• 

I 





129S 

JKharif « 

' iKabi ■ 




« 


1299 

JKharit 
' lEabi . 




• 

1 

J 





1300 

' J Kharif 
• \Eabi • 





70,818 

46,761 

56,391 

67,087 

22,822 

54,686 

37,022 

57,113 

187,053 

225,650 

1301 

f Khan'f 
(.Eabi . . 





73,861 

47,492 

76,217 

51,963 

29,571 

53,812 

43,101 

51,761 

222,750 

208,031 

1302 

J Kharif 
' lEahi . 





80,356 

46,937 

80,851 

55,020 

42,681 

46,389 

52,583 

53,365 

256,471 

201,711 

1303 

JKhanf 
• lEahi . 





65,179 

41,126 

64,551 

45,886 

27,283 

49,900 

33,491 

46,318 

190,507 

183,230 

1301 

J Kbarif ■ 

• iRabi , . 

• 




76,851 

25,853 

81,776 

23,441 

41,303 

19,411 

45,005 

24,875 

214,935 

93,580 

1305 

J Kharif • 

* lEabi • 

• 




78,743 

28,170 

80,121 

21,931 

41,677 

29,239 

45,384 

26,153 

245,925 

103,493 

«130G 

J Kharif * . 

• iRabi . 

• 




82,792 

37,795 

78,329 

29,474 

40,412 

40,053 

57,842 

40,535 

259,375 

147,857 

•1307 

f Kharif • 

• iRabi . 



• 


74,738 

30,004 

74,594 

31,296 

32,430 

38,018 

49,870 

45,051 

231,632 

144,369 


* Tho Gnraarai figures are inolndod in these years. 


STAa?EMENT II. 


Paeqana. 

KhartJ, 1307 }atX(. 

Rah{, 1307 fael{. 

Total quiet. 

Snspended. 

Percentage 

suspended. 

Total guist. 

Snspended. 

Percentage 

snspended. 


J? a. p. 

4? n, p. 


^ a, p. i 

S a, p. 


Jbdnsi . . . 

63,459 5 0 

30,442 0 0 

47’93 

53,631 8 0 

8,704 0 0 

14-83 

Man .... 

67,293 7 0 

7,907 0 0 

11-75 

62,468 11 0 

2,643 0 0 

4'23 

Moth 

53,961 0 0 

10,152 0 0 

18-81 

61,661 8 0 

8,619 0 0 

13-35 

Garotha . . . 

43,380 5 2 

10,733 0 0 

22-20 

58,571 1 2 

6,115 9 6 

1-41 , 

Total 

2,33,090 1 2 

59,239 0 0 

• 

2,44,285 12 2 

26,031 9 6 



Statement III. 


Total areas of four tahsils—J hdnsi, Man, Moth and Garotha. 



Simpsoa — 3 






































C/V" 


Total area tahsjlwdr, 


Teak. 

Jliilnsi. 

Matt. 

Moth. 

Ooroihat 

Totai,. 

CO 

O 


310,701 

260,737 

165,017 

221,438 

073,923 


1301 . 


310,713 

280,763 

155,003 

221,412 

073,931 


1302 . 


310,715 

280,737 

154,837 

221,437 

973,720 


1303 . 

• • • • • 

310,715 

280,731 

151,628 

107,085 

953,262 


1304, . 

• • • • • 

310,715 

280,737 

151,823 

197,065 

953,235 


1305 . 

• • • • • 

310,715 

230,731 

151,623 

107,935 

953,232' 


1303 . 

1307 . 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 

810,713 

310,718 

230,733 

230,733 

178,140 

178,710 

297,015 

297,030 

1,070,545 

1,077,112 

"iThcGntaarniCp. 

> oro 0 are in- 

3 chided in thbj. 












MB. HUMPHBEYS, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, HISSAR, 

The Prcs'idc'nt. — ^Wlien did you join tho Hissar district? 

A. — First in January 1899, and took over charge of the whole district in March of that 

year. 

Q . — What was the condition of the district at that time ? 

A. — ^The district had then to some extent recovered from the previous famine. According 
to Major Dunlop-Smith it needed five average harvests to completely recover. In 1899 the 
larani kharif was practically nil, tho principal crop being and the raW following 

■was the smallest on record, only 112 acres of barani being harvested in the whole district. 
The rains began well on June 15th 1899, then in July they fell off rapidly, and after the 15th 
priictically no rain fell. The crops never got into car and were no use for fodder. It was 
remarkable how long the crop kept green and the people kept hoping they would get something. 

Q . — Do you irrigate from wells? ^ 

A. — Very little. The wells are from GO to anything over 300 fcetdeep. A'ac/tcka wells 
are used to a certain extent where the water is 60 to 90 feet below surface. There are wells 
five or throe feet in diameter. A good many were made in 1899, takdvi being given to the 
extent of over a lakh between September and December. The money was mostly usefully 
expended. 

Q. — Could yon have spent five or six times the amount? 

A , — I do not think so. 

Q . — Did you require security of the holdings? 

A. — Either that or collateral security by some other third person. 

Q . — Did you try tho plan of joint security of the people of tho village? 

A. — ^T hat was networked. The people have no public spirit. We found no difficulty 
in getting security from anyone who really meant to dig a well. 

Q. — An advance of Rs. 1,12,000 over au area of 6,000 square miles is not much ? 

A. — There is only a small tract in which wells can be made, one-tenth of the district. 

Q . — When did you first apprehend that you were in for difficulties? 

A. — August 1899. 

Q . — What was tho first symptom ; the contraction of private charity and w.andoring ? 

A . — There was not much oontnaction of charity ; but there was a certain amount of 
immigration from Rdjpuldna ; there was no aimless wandering although tho arrival of beggars 
became more noticeable in October. 

Q. — Had you poorhouscs ? 

A. — ^Yes ; five, one for each tahsil. The two largest would hold a thousand, two about 400 
and the other about 150. We tried at first to run them on tho same lines as in 1896-97 by 
having Honorary Superintendents, but the work was too heavy to e.xpect any man to run 
them in that way. AFe had muharrirs, cooks, bhistis and swoepem. 

Q. — ^Had you a hospital attached and a Hospital Assistant ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — Had you cholera in your poorhouses? 

A . — In two, Hissar and Rewani. It must have been imported, but it did not last long, 
and was never more than sporadic. 

Q . — AVhat classes came to your poorhouses ? 

A . — The poorer classes, and .also people from Bikanir and Rfijputtina. They were practi- 
cally residential places ; but when people recovered strength they were sent off to works. The 
mortality was fairly heavy, but not, I think, more th.an was to bo expected. 

Q . — AVhat other action did you lake besides establishing poorhouses in tho early months ? 

A. — At the beginning of September -we started a test-work in each tahsU — all of them road 
repairs under tho Civil officers. Wc had a certain amount of money in our District Board 
and started these as District Board works. It was not contemplated to put them under the 
Public AVorks Department. But if I had to do the thing again I think 1 would put them at 
once under tho Department. 

• Q, — AVhat 5y.stem of p.aynicnt had you ? 

A . — A given task for a given payment. If the whole task was not done, the minimum 
wage was given ; there were no payments to dependants and no Sunday wage. But numbers 
went up so quickly, and it was so evident that wo were in for a bad famine, that I got permis- 
sion from the Commissioner to count the works as relief works in the week beginning 11th 
September when our numbers rose over 20,000. AV^c kept to our own ordinary road works ; and 
it was not till tho end of October that the Public AA'orks Department came in, and we had to 
ojjcn more worlcs. A\^o had groat difficulty in getting establi.shment ; especially officers 
to put in charge, i.e., men of tho lifaib TahsUddr class. AA'^e were not badly off however for 
disciidino. On one work wc had 6,000 or 6,000 people, with a Naih 2'tt/i.silddr, two Sub- 
Overseers, men who applied to tho Public AA'orks for employment, two or three mistris, 
muharrirs, and a Hosjutal Assistant. 

Q , — How did you arrange for the organization of work? 

A. — ^AVc had gangs, tho formation of which was under the supervision of the officer in 
charge. The muharrir entered tho names of people as they came on. The measuring of work 
was done daily by the Sub-Overseers, and payment was made to the individual bi-weekly. 

lA 



and 

it. 

had 


n —UTit if that 'svas done it would require a careful and good establishment ? 

were very fortunate. All niy TahsilcUrs had been through the 189G-97 famine 
were well up to it, and a certain number of temporary people had also been through 


0 —At the end of October you found yourself with over .50,000 people on works ; yon 
a largo number of children ; 12,000 dependants. Then did you call in the Public Works? 
A. — Yes. 

Q _ — What change was introduced ? 

A . — Practically none in the system. 

Q— Were people statisfied witli the minimum wage ? 

A . — We had no difficulty with that. 


Q. — How was that ? 

It w.as the duty of the mate of ciich g.ang to keep them up to the m.ark. He was 

chosen by the gang and got two pice extra. If ho did not make the gang work, ho was fined, 
and if it occurred several times, he was dismissed. But as a rule the gangs worked up. 

Q. Did the Public Works continue with the men you had ? 

Yes. But they had Sub-Divisional Engineers, inspecting officers and an Executive 

Engineer. Tliore was veiy little change in the organization. The works undertaken by the 
Public Works wore largo tanks. We had fixed camps and more organization for sanitation 
than wo had had on. the roads. The charges were independent in position and organization. 
The same system of payment was followed except in one or two instances where payment by 
results was introduced, as a special case for the Raiprtts. 

Q, — How did the two systems compare in point of discipline and industry? 

Jl, I did not see any difference. On the tank on which we bad payment by results it 

was limited piece-work ; thei' were not allowed to earn more than a certain amount. Practi- 
cally the same amount of work was got out of them. 

Q. — Had you kitchens and provision for dependants on p.ayment by result works ? 

A. — No ; no kitchens properly so-called. Wo liad arrangements for giving milk to tho 
children — practically a part of tho hospital. Up to tho end of October wo gave cash doles to 
dependants. Wo did not have these doles on payment by result works; in that case the wage 
was calculated to include provision for dependants. They were allowed to earn above the 
Code wage — twenty per cent, and ^th for Sunday. They did not do twenty per cent, over the 
task, but got twenty per cent, extra for tho full task. 

Q . — You raised the wage. That was payment for dependants in another form ? 

A. — At the same time, the amount of work they did affected the payment for dependants, ' 


pro rata. 

Q. — How long did that system last? 

A , — All tho time tho tank was open. That was a special work in the Hissar tahsll. It 
lasted eight or nine months. 

Q. — Did you ever see dependants on the tank ? 

A.— Yen. 

Q. — If they liad no dependants, you gave tho people more than you ought to have 
done. I am surprised you did not have more people on that tank ? 

A. — No ; it was not very popular. 

Q. — Had you such a system of payment in excess of tho Code wage on tho works? 

A. — No; except in the case of the Ranghars on tho Rangoi Canal. People had no task 
whatever fixed. They were allowed to make (heir own gangs and according to the ^ize of 
the gang they had a leiigtli of tho canal given them, and they wore paid at a given rate for 
the amount of work they did — a rate more or less according to tho Code maximum. It was 
practically an ordinary contract work — going outside our famine relief .system altogether. 

Q- — Did tho people get more or less than they would have got if tho Code rates had 
applied ? 

A, — Very much the same. Tho rates were to a certain extent fixed with reference to 
the Code rates and tho price of food. We did not have very bad famine there. 

Q — ^By tho beginning of January you had settled down under the Public Works regime, 
year based your wages on tho price of grain — 19 chhaiaks, 14 and 10 with 12 for dependants. 
And you saw reason to reduce them ? 

A. — ^Yes ; from December to March they were getting the full wage. Then in 
March it was 18, 13 and 8 with 10 for adult dependants and 7 to 5 for a child dependant. 

Q. — Had people been saving or getting too much ? 

A.-— The idea was that the rate recommended by the Famine Commission was rather high 
but that in the cold months they required more food, and it was advisable then to give them 
tho lull amount. The reduced wage kept the people in good condition. 

Q‘ Looking back on the whole business, do ymu think 8 chhaiaks is enough for a 
working child? > fa 


It IS difficult to say, because one never knows whether tho amount given is eaten. 
They pooled their wages in the family. I would not reduce it any more. , 

Q. — ^But if the working child w.as noting independently? 

^•~I sew nothing to lead me to suppose that 8 was insufficient. Eight to 12 were our 
ageS, but it was more by the look of the child that we judged the age, 

Q‘ — W’ould you be disposed to accept the lowest ago as 10 ? 



- '■ 

Q . — ^Is 10 chhataJis enougli for the adult dependant ? 

A . — It is pretty fair. 

Q, — ^You did not notice any deterioration ? 

ul.— No. 

Q. — Then -what is your reason ? 

A. — Simply the amount of food it represents. I am disposed to give 11 or 12. ■ 

Q . — Had you many adult men in the carrier class? 

A. — ^On the tanks there vas a special arrangement for them. We had a long lead and the 
number of carriers to diggers was usually nine to one; a tank measured 1,200 feet by 600 and 
the lift was great. 

Q. — ^Did you work out the proportion of carriers to diggers according to Mr. Higham’s 
tables ? 

A. — Yes ; but it was impossible always to get the proper proportion : so when the gang was 
made up, the surplus diggers were entered as li carriers and the working children as J, and the 
task fixed accordingly. 

Q. — ’Did you think 13 chhaiaks was enough for carriers made out in that way ? 

A, — Yes. For the cold weather I could give 15, but afterwards 13. 

Q. — ^IVould an average of 14 keep them right for the whole time ? 

yl.— Yes. 

Q. — Because if you say 13, you have only a chhatah between them and the dependants 
who sit idle. Is 18 sufficient for diggers, or is 19 required ? 

A. — SuEficient when the cold is not excessive. 

Q. — ^You had no kitchens on your works, but you had a great number of children, did 
you ever find the children getting fever? 

A. — Yes. Those that were so got their milk extra every day until they got into better 
condition, and I do not remember any of them relapsing again. 

Q. — Were the cash allowances to dependants paid daily ? 

A. — ^Bi-weekly. 

. Q. — ^Did they leave the works and go home when they got their allowances ? 

A , — On the tanks there were some who lived in the camps and some who went to their 
villages ; we had no compulsory residence. It was only the Sunday wage which induced some 
people to remain in camp, but in some instances the people came such distances that they could 
not have gone homo. 

Q. — Had you to complain of a person coming on Saturday to get the Sunday wage ? 

A. — At first we tried to enforce the rule that a person must work a whole week before he 
got the Sunday wage, but I cannot say how far that was carried out. 

Q. — Had you muster-rolls ? 

A. — ^Yes ; two roll calls daily ; but wo did not find the abuse of the wage by people coming 
on Saturday and going away on Monday of any great extent. The Sunday wage is after all 
very small. 

Q . — “What was your organization with regard to gratuitous relief? 

A . — We had circle inspectors. Wo began with village lists in October made out by 
the tahsUddrs and naib talisUddre, not by the patwdri. We tried to keep everything 
out of the hands of the patwdri as much as possible. 

Q . — ^Did you relieve the taliailddr of his ordinary duties? 

A — No; we also had a relief officer of the extra assistant class for the tahsil. The 
ialisUddr had to do both his ordinary functions and famine work ; he was under the orders of 
the special officer. Of course, ordinary work goes down a good deal. 

Q. — Of what stamp was the circle officer? 

A. — Zailddr. There wore 7 to 15 villages in a famine circle. We had one muharrir for 
each tahsil. The reports came in and were entered in the register by these famine muharrirs. 

Q. — ^liYhen were your lists ready ? 

A. — ^In November ; and we commenced giving relief on the 1st December. 

Q. — ^Did you adhere strictly to the categories of the Code or did you interpret them 
liberally ? 

A . — If a person was known to be actually in want of relief he was brought under one 
of the heads of the Code. Where we were a little lax at first was with regard to people of the 
better class and parda-nashin svomen. 

Q, — ^You had on gratuitous relief at the end of December 33,000 against 41,000 on 
relief works; in January 64,000 on work, 40,000 on gratuitous relief, including depend- 
ants. In February 97,000 on svorks and 60,000 on gratuitous relief; March 72,000 on 
works and 60,000 on relief ; April 59,000 and 49,000— so that your numbers on gr.atuitons relief 
were very high compared with the numbers on works. Is it explainable on the ground of 
immigrants or people sending their women and children as dependants on works and themselves 
remaining at home? 

A. — 'No ; we never had that : but there were several reasons. In many cases the men 
having left the district in search of work, their families were left behind. And then people 
went away with their cattle and also left their families behind. 

Q . — The large proportion of the people on gratuitous relief to the people working on 
works is a peculiar feature of your famine administration. The value of the work done was 
very small, I suppose, compared with the expenditure ? 

A . — It would be over half. 



Q,— Fas tho cost of childroa dependants been charged to tbo works ? 

il.— Yes. 

Q. When did you have cholera ? 

A. — In tho beginning of December. •- 

Q What were your arrangements for water-supply on worlcs ? 

1".— The wells were cleaned out and disinfected and no one was allowed to draw water 
except people appointed for the purpose. Wo had cholera somewhere in the district well on 
into Juno, It did not stop long in any one place. It was in tlie villages afterwards. The 
first idea was to stop the work and split up tho people into sections and lot the clolcra die out. 
Afterwards on big works we kept them on in small camps, no camp containing more than a 
thousand, and where cholera appeared tho camp was disbanded. 

Q, Had you any system arranged beforehand of village works? ^ ^ ^ 

We had a programme but never used it, because of tho diflicultios of organization ; 

and on tho big works wo had a bettor system of control. 

Q.— Tanks could bo dug and cleared out in your villages ; there is still room for that 
sort of employment ? 

A . — Yes ; considerable. 

Q.— Could you not have employed the people on such works without any cost of establish- 
ment to yourselves ? 

A . — One difficulty in Hissar is that wo have very few educated men j they are .all petty 
zaminddrs. 

Q, Could you not have utilized those men? They would have got their own relations 

occupied and the ordinary labouring population of the village ? 

A. — There would bo no control of tho work. 

Q . — Control of the money ? 

A . — There would be great trouble with the payment of wages. 

Q. — But they would be dealing with their own brotherhood. If they had done tho work 
and did not get paid you would very soon hear about it. Tho common hangers-on would 
not be allowed on the work, but would go on the public works, and you would get more out 
of them than out of those unaccustomed to work. It is worth trying ; it has been tried with 
success. 

A . — Yes; but in that case wo should have had double tho numbers on relief. 

Q, — It does not work out in actual pmcticc that way ? ) 

A. — Our idea was to keep the people all together, not to let them got into the villages 
and die of cholera. 

Q. — Was there any peculation with regard to cash doles ? 

A. — It almost inv'ariably roachod the proper person. That was one of the notable 
things. Wo had the assistance of tlic punahayai. I am in favour of securing tho assistance 
of local agency in that way. We ourselves do not posse's the requisite local knowledge. 

Q. — ^The more you trust them the more they respond? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^That ought to encourage you to use village works ? 

A. — ^Yes; but tho thing was you could not trust them to pay wages properly. 

Q. — Was your rains policy different from whatyou followed in April, May and June ? I 
notice you can go on with your works in Hissar in tlie rains. 

A , — On some. There was a good deal to be done in the way of trimming tho banks in tho 
excavation of the deep parts of the tanks. There was practically no change in tho system in 
the rains. July 29th was the opening of the monsoon. We did not need to stiffen tasks; the 
people went off splendidly and set to work to cultiv.atc at once. They had very few cattle but 
they managed, and about 75 per cent, of the normal khar'if was brought under cultivation. 
There was no complaint of deficiency of labour. Wc have no longer any people on relief. 

Q - — AVhat is your system of suspension of revenue ? Did yon make any proposals for 
suspension in December 1899 ? ' ^ 

A. — Yes, for about five lakhs ; tho revenue of the district is 7i lakhs. My proposals 
were sanctioned. The fact was notified through tho taftstWdrs. The "people have got into the 
way of expecting it since the last four years : and the 25 per cent, was only collected from the 
substantial people who could pay. 

Q. — How did you ascertain them ? 

knowledge ot the tahsllddrs and the ' revenue assistants. I went 
through the records of each village ; tliey made proposals and I gave final orders. I do not 
remember any complaints as to the unfairness of the taksUddi's’ proposals. A good deal of land 
has passed into the hands of bcinias and we came down on them, whore they were able to pa>' 
of course. ^ ’ 

Q - — ^Do you regard the hania as a man to be made to pay up in any case ? 

A. — No ; only if he is a man with other means of income. 

Q- — You have a system of suspension for ordinary vicissitudes of the seasons ; when do 
you remit? 

T remitted anything up to the present. The whole district owes some- 

thing like lOJ lakhs, not including takdvi. We have advanced 10 lakhs of takdvi. Takdvi 
is usually recoverable in four years except in the case of pimca wells, when it is recoverable in 10 
years. We are not considering the remission of the suspended revenue at present; it depends 
on the next year The recoveries will be spread over more than one year. ^ 



Q. — ^Is there any real object ia dividing revenue payers into rich and poor with reference 
to suspension ? Is that a rule of the Financial Commissioner ? 

A. — Yes: it is binding upon the officers. The terms of the rule is that well-to-do 
landowners should not be given suspension in the same way as poor ones. 

Q. — ^Have you yourself worked that rule ? 

A. — Only to a certain extent. It would be impossible to work it in its entirety. IVo 
can only go into large mdlgihz&H villages and villages where considerable shares are owned 
by one wealthy person. 

Jlfr. 'Nicholson. — What is the nature of the tanks excavated ? 

A, — Low ground reservoirs for the storage of water and we hope to be able to irrigate, 
and they will help no doubt to improve wells below them. They are 16 feet at the deep end 
and 10 feet at the shallow. 

Q. — Are you going to stock any fish ? 

A . — We have not thought of it. Canal water can be run into them and these can bo 
easily stocked. 

Q. — ^How many cattle have you lost ? 

A. — ^Roughly 60 per cent, of working cattle. 

Q. — ^What is the area of the vahi cultivated ? 

A.— Over the average ; very nearly enough to pull up the amount we are short of in the 
Jeharif. 

Q. — Which is most difficult to cultivate, wheat or cotton ? 

A. — ‘Cotton is only grown in the canal lands, and there is very little wheat in the rabU 
They grow mostly gram and barley. 

y.— Perhaps there was a surplus of cattle before the famine ? 

A, — I think not, but they managed as the rains did not come in all districts at the same 
time, so that we were able to move cattle from one village to another. 

Q.— Did you give many takdm loans for fodder ? 

A.— There were no loans for fodder.* 

Q, — How were the cattle kept alive ? 

A. — ^They managed very badly, there wus a certain amount of jungle products which 
they ate ; and some of the wealthier men could spend a little money on them. A lot were taken 
away to Karnal and to the Ddd, where, however, a lot died. We got a concession from Canal 
Department in September 1899 to allow the cattle to graze on the canal banks and shoots of 
the trees. 

Q. — Have you a suggestion to make as to the storage of hay in ordinary years ? 

A. — ^I do not think we could do it. We have the bajra and jthdr, and if they have any 
sort of crop at all they have a good stock from the stalks. They do not take the trouble to 
store hay. 

Q. — ^Had you many deserted children or orphans on your hands ? 

A, — Not many. Only 70, 1 think, daring the w'hole famine. We put them into poor- 
houses and there was a charitable orphanage opened by the Arya-Samaj. A certain number, 
mostly at the end, were handed over to missionaries. We had applications from a lot of 
people. Our Code is under revision, but I do not think it will be necessary to have separate 
orphanages, not more than one for a district ; they can be looked after in the poorhouses. 

Mr. Bourdillon. — Have you a numerical estimate of the immigrants ? 

A. — ^At the beginning we had a certain number, but later on the darbdrs did very well 
for their people, and they were all sent back; they were from Rfijputilna and Jhind. They did 
increase the mortality, but they did not disturb us much. 

Bao Bahddw Syam Sundar Lai. — Had you grants from the Indian Famine Charitable 
Relief Fund? 

A. — ^Yes. At first we used it for the respectable peopld and purda-nashin women ; and 
people for whom wo had strained the provisions of the Government Code we transferred to 
this charitable list ; and afterwards, when the rains came on, for seed and cattle. 

Q. — Is there any custom of growing green fodder round the wells for cattle ? 

A. — There is only about enough for the well cattle. 

Q. — Are there large tracts in your villages where grass can be grown and stored for fodder ? 

A.- — There are waste tracts, which give pdla, for example, which they save carefully, but 
there are strict rules against cultivating such tracts. People would never agree not to let the 
cattle graze there. 

Q. — Is there much scope for the construction of irrigation bunds ? 

A.— No. . 

The President. — ^As to the Jhelum canal work which had 11,000 workers : you say it 
was successful. But I notice that only half of them returned. What became of the other 
half? 

A. — 6,000 were returned at Government expense, 1,300 found their own way back, 
aboxtt 1,000 died of cholera, and about 500 remain there at work, and about 2,500 remain of 
whom we know nothing. A certain number were residents of Jhind, Patiala and Bikanir and 
probably found their way back. 

Q.— Did the people agree to go willingly ? 

A.— Yes. 


f Except in connection with the lotiM for iacJcJio vella. 
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Mr. E. Hninphreyg. 


Answers of Mr. 2. Htimphrey^i Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Dhsar, to qnestwis drnwn up by the 
Indian Famine Commission, 1901. 


1. See Chapters 2 and 3 of my District Damine 
Deport up to paragraph 11. 

2 . 




Acres sowd. 

Horvested, 

Failed. 

Kbsrlf, ) 8<17 . 

.. IS-’S . 

„ 1899 . 

* • « • 

• • • • 

1 f5fi.l79 
1719 8 a 
1,466,731 

1,295.052 
381, 624 
108,000 

361,127 

1,338,207 

1,953,731 


Average 

1,669,528 

1,195,448 

1 474,080 

B»bi, 1898 
„ 1899 

„ 1900 

1 

♦ ♦ ♦ • 

• « • • 

• • • • 

851,280 
817 h»6 
103,851 

631,156 

142,053 

94,704 

220.124 

175,64* 

9,147 


AvsTage 

680,145 

689,665 

90.480 


The average is based on average of Kharif 1890 
to Dahi 1895, which were good years. 

3. (a) Viae paragraph 2 of my Daminc 
Deport. 

(i). Vide paragraph 10 of my Damine Deport. 

(c) . Practically in July. 

{dj. Extremely short in Sirsa and Eatehahad. 

4. Sowings were 13 per cent, loss than normal ; 
area harvested was 8 per cent, of normal area har- 
vested in khari. 

6. Vide paragraph 11 (/), Eamine Deport. 

6. Vide paragraph 11, Eamine Deport, also 
paragraphs 15 and 18, 

7. Vide paragraphs 10 and 11, Eamine Deport. 

8. Vide paragraph 15, Eamine Deport. 

9. (o). Vide paragraph 14, Eamine Deport. 
Surveys and estimates of cost had not been made out 
in every case. 

(6). No. Lists of candidates were not kept up 
beyond the usual lists of candidates for the various 
posts in the ordinary district establishment. 

10. Large works. A programme of village 
works « as ready in reserve. 

11. (fl). Test works commenced September 1st, 
1899. 

(Z»). Poor-houses commenced fourth week of 
October. 

(o). Kitchens were not employed. 

(d) . Organisation of private charity. See reply 
to question 12. 

(e) Opening of Canal banks for grazing, 14th 
September 1899. 

Humphreys— 1. 


12. {a)> Vide paragrapli 79, Pamino Beport. 
It Tvas started ou December 1st, 1899. 

(6). Nothing was done or was possible beyond 
to try and induce people to take adrances for digging 
tanks. Only one advance was taken in part, and 
was not a success. 

' (c). Meetings were convened and Coniiniltees 
appointed in Bhiwani on 3rd January, and in Sirsa 
on ISth November, 1899. 

Local Committees in affiliation with the Lahore 
Central Committee were formed in Pebrnary 1900. 

{d). All officers down to the Zaildars and Circle 
Inspectors were responsible from the first to report 
on the condition of the people should anything come 
to their notice to warrant its being reported. 

13. Loans were made available for digging 
tanlvs, but were not availed of : for reasons vide 
paragraph 8, Pamine Ecporfc. 

Advances were given during the autumn of 
1899 for the purpose of making kacUa wells, vide 
paragraphs 13 and 110, Pamine Beport. 

14. Paragraph 110, Pamine Beport. They 
were successful under heads (o) and (c) where 
kacha wells were dug, but such wells only last 
three or four years. “Where the advances wore given 
for repairing n weUs, they maj’' bo taken as 
being successful under all three heads. 

The average depth of water was about 70 feet. 

•16. Vide paragraphs 14 and 15, Pamino 
Beport. 

16. A standard task oE 100 cubic feet to one 
digger with an adult and a child carrier. No 
distinction as to sex or previous occupation. 

< 17. No full payment for a full task, minimum 

wages for a short task. 

. There was no maximum wage. 

No Sunday wage or allowance to dependants. 

18. Vide section 18, Pamine Report. 

19. Vide section 18 and section 21, Pamine 
Beport. 

20. Roads under Civil Department. 

Tanks under Public “Works Department, General 
Branch. 

Canals under Public Works Department, Irriga- 
tion Branch. ° 

No special scale of supervising establishment 
had been prescribed beyond North-West Provinces 
Pamine Coda, Appendix D XIV, and the establish- 
ment found necessary in the 1896-97 famine, vide 
Major Dunlop-Smith’s report, section 63. 

There - was no delay in opening the works and 
we never ran short of tools. 

No establishment had been nominated before- 
hand. 

21. Tes. Pive thousand workers and their 
dependents. 


xne maxiinmn was Bometimes esceaded, and, 
wTiere necessary, the pressure was relieved by open- 
ing new works and drafting to them, or hy drafting 
to works which had not a full complement 
labourers. 

22. Yes ; vide Executive Engineer’s report, 
Appendix G. See also Executive Engineer’s 
reports IV, V, YIII and XIV (4), also my report, 
section 65, last paragraph, sections 58, 59, 60, 101 
and 102. 

23. Admission to works was free. Ko ticket 
system or distance test, »/demy report, section 66. 

24. It is very difficult to give a definite 
answer to this question. In the case of Hissar 
District it varied greatly. People often came from 
long distances, especially in the case of refugees from 
Eftjputana, and often people from a sense of shame 
went to work on tanks far away from their homes 
where they would not be likely to he known. 

In the case of a work capable of taking 10,000 
workers probably half to two-thirds would be drawn 
from villages within a radius of fifteen miles, but it 
• depends so much on circumstances. 

25. Yes, in all matters not of a strictly profes- 
sional natm'e or in connection with the management 
of the staff. 

26. The officer in charge, whoever he was, 
became a Public Works Department official for the 
time being, and was the head of his charge. He was 
either a Naib-rahsildar, Naib-Tahsildari candidate, 
approved Girdawar Kanungo or a Duffadar or 
Jemadar from a Native regiment. He received a 
minimum salary of 6 s. 60, which was afterwards 
increased on approved service. 

The officer in charge had power to check mea- 
surements, and was generally responsible that all 
work connected with the charge was well and 
promptly done. 

27. See Executive Engineer’s report III. 

28. See Executive Engineer’s report II. 

29. See my report, sections 16,19, 23, 26, 74, 76 
and 77. 

30. Theoretically perhaps a difference should 
be made between the wages of men and women, 
but it would be small, and 'would introduce 
such complications as would make the system im- 
practicable. The absence of the distinction led to 
no difficulty, but its presence certainly would have, 

31. (/>) and (6) See my report, section 15. 

We had several different systems. See my report 
sections 49, 60 and 61. 

32. Yes ; see my report, section 49. I do not 
consider that even if started in time a system 
of payment by results will suffice to prevent the 
distress becoming so acute as to obviate the expedi- 
ency of substituting task work. You have to pro- 
vide for the people who from caste prejudice, pride 
or shame keep off worlvs until physical deterioration 
in them or then children sets in. 



The full task was exacted from tlie outset, 
though usually for two or three days new comers' 
work was not strictly measured. Tasks were pushed 
up during the cold weather, but lowered when the 
hot weather came on. See my report, sections 65 
and 57. 

34. See my report, sections 76, 176 and 77. I 
do not think the workers saved much. A large 
family might have saved two or three rupees by the 
end of the famine. See my report, section 78. 

35. A rest day wage was given from the open- 
ing of famine works in the Hissdr, Hansi and 
Bhewani Tahsils and in the Patehahad and Sirsa 
Tahsils from the 30th December. 

Only on works ran on the system of piece-work, 
i.e., the Eansroi Canal, Kurri Tank and Ranghari 
work on Behai Tank, was the rest day wage added 
into the ordinary wage, and not paid separately for 
the rest day. Viue Executive Engineer’s report 
(VI) and my report, paragraph 75. 

The question of preference for one system or the 
other to me is the same as piece-work versus task 
work, vide my report, section 49. 

36. I do not consider the minimum wage to® 
high. I disapprove of a penal wage, and do not 
consider it necessary ordinarily. See my report* 
section 64, and Executive Engineer’s report Vi. 

37. The minimum wage was given from the 
beginning in cases of short work. The penal was 
not generally used at aU, and it never became the 
wage generally earned, nor did the minimum for 
that matter. 

88. See my report, section 78. 

39. See my report, section *78. Bi-weekly 
payments worked admirably, and I never found 
that it threw the people seriously into debt unth 
the camp banid. I should say 95 per cent, of the 
purchases from the camp banid by workers were for 
cash. 

40. Payment was made to the individual 
except in the case of pme piece-work. I prefer 
payment to the individual : the question is based 
on much the same grounds as that of piece-u’oi’k 
versui task work. See anti-question 35. 

41. — 


Txirs. 

late. 

1 

Knmber ot 
workers. 

Namher of 
gangs. 

Nntnhcr nf 
cangi pet- 
ting mini- 
mum. 

Number of 
panps’get- 
ting penal 
wage. 

Badopal 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Slst March 1900 

4 3G6 

88 

6 


Karri . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

&th May 1900 

3,423 

Cl 

3 


Chanpalla 

• 

• 

• 

« 

• 

Slat March 1900 

4,194 

90 

O 

... 


B.— (0 A. pang contjUned approximately 60 vrorkeri, 
(fO Badopal was task work with a penal wage. 

Chanpalla was ta«k work with only a mluimum wage. 
Karri was modiQed {icse-work. 






42. See my report, sections 49, 50 and 51. 

43. The masimnmTvage Tras 20 per cent above 
the fnll -wage, and in practice it came to an addition 
of one pice to the full pice vrage. 

Por relief of children, see my report, section 71. 
jBe Trealdy persdns capable of doing some work, see 
my report, section 57. Weakly gangs were given 
reduced tasks in proportion to their strength. Por 
them there should be no system involving a normal 
payment below the full, for being weakly they 
require all the nourishment they can get. 

44. No. 

45. Muster rolls were always kept up, as they 
were wanted for statistical purposes. 

46. See my report, section 76 and section 35. 

47. North-West Provinces Code, Appendix D, 
XTV, was followed as nearly as might be. See 
Executive Engineer’s report III, IP, V, VII, and my 
report, sections 64 and 101. 

On works on task work system work was 
measm’ed up daily, on Eangoi Canal bi-weekly. 

48. Pates of wages were only altered by the 
Commissioner subject to the approval of the Local 
Government. Be tasks, see Executive Engineer’s 
report III, and my report, section 66. 

49. No. 

We had no village works or special relief, 

66. See my report, section 71. 

67. Cash payments, see my report, seetions 79 
and 81. 

68. See my report, section 79. No . tests were 
imposed — local knowledge was relied on. • 

69. See my report, sections 92, 122 and 97. 

70. Yes. The necessity for sending contuma- 
cious persons from works to poor-houses as a punish- 
ment never arose. 

71. Yes, usually twice a week ; at least once 
a week. 

72 to 76. No kitchens were used. 

76. See my report, section 96. 

77. See my report, section 79. 

78. See my report, section 79. 

79. To 'parda-nasliin women and people of the 
better class in distress up to such time only as the 
charitable relief could be organized, when they 
were transferred to the lists of the latter fund. 

80. In poor-houses Hindu cooks were employed, 
usually Brahmins. No objection was ever made 
that I heard of to taking the food. 

81. No kitchens. 

82. No cheap shops by Government. 

83. No. 

84. See my report, section 108. 

85. See my report, section 108. 

86. Before. 

Hnmplireys— 8. 


87. Usually. In the case of partial suspensions 
made for the purpose of aiding classes of tenants 
these 'Were specihed in the Collector s order recom* 
mending the suspensions. 

88. No. 

89. T\yenty per cent, was the highest percentage 
touched. 

Por reasons, see my report, sections 4 and 11. 

90 Belief was never excessive, nor was it defi- 
cient in point of quantity. 

The only thing that could he said was that, in 
my opinion, the treat nent of the people on AVorks 
as the hot weather came on might have been just a 
little more sympathetic. 

91. This may be gathered to some'extent from 
the caste of the people relieved, for which see my 
report, section 122. 

No information is aAmilahle as to the percentage of 
proprietors of land, occupancy tenants and tenants- 
at-will among those relieved. In June 1900 the 
percentage of za nindars on works touched 74 on the 
total number relieved on Avorks. See my report, 
section 29. 

92. Yes. See my report, section 120, first 
paragraph. 

93. See my report, section 113. As a rule no 
reluctance on the part of the people to exhaust their 
own resources was observed, except perhaps in the 
case of Paohadas, v/de my report, section 17. Taken 
as a whole the tendency was the other way about. 

95. See my report, section 65. 

93. The village ohaukidir’s register, the births 
and deaths of their villages, and Mu nicipalities da 
the same for Municipal towns. G-aneral registers 
are kept up in the police stations, filled in Aveekly 
from the chaukidar’s books, and statements are sent 
then to the Civil Surgeou. 

97. See my report, sections 85, 97, 100, 103 
and 104. 

98. Impossible to say ; see my answers to ques- 
tion 97, r' general causes. No general attempt was 
made to disinfect all water supplies in the district, 
and such would have been impossible. Wells in 
towns were disinfected, also all wells used in con- 
nection with works or poor-houses, and wells and 
other sources suspected of causing cholera. Wells 
used in connection with works were disinfected at 
least once a week. 

99. (a) See Executive Engineer’s report XIV, 
and my report, section 55, last paragraph. A 
Darogha supervised the arrangements on each 
charge, and he was under the orders of the officer in 
charge. 

(5) See my report, sections 93 and 94. 

(c) No kitchens. 

100. Yes'. Inferior or unwholesome grain very 
rarely foAind. 

101. See my report, sectioin 121. Ajs to effect 
on the health of eating these things I am hardly in 


a position to say, but I think there -was certainly 
some effect. Often these things produced diarrhoea 
and dysentery, hut apart from this, in some cases it 
is a question if the people might not have fared 
worse if they abstained from using these wild pro- 
ducts 

102. See my report, section 122, also 24i. 

103. See my report, section 100. No figures 
are available to show the mortality among immi- 
grants. 

101. See my report, sections 88 and 91. 

105. No. 

103. No; see my report, section 34. 

106 (a). See my report, sections 33 and 34. 

107. No. Enquiries were made from the chief 
employers of labour and no complaint was elicited. 

Iu8. To a certain extent, {a) I do not think so ; 
(6) on the contrary, cotton has been largely supplant- 
ing food-crops. See my report, section 115. 

109. To a very small extent only. The substi- 
tution of cash wages has been practically completed. 
During the famine wages were phenominally low, 
while since the famine they have risen phenominally 
and are now perhaps higher than they ever were 
before, so, on these facts it cannot be said that wages 
have followed prices. 

110. It is not easy to answer this question, as 
when the famine commenced our Code was mani- 
festly out of date, and as the fa nine progressed it was 
gradually amended. A new draft Lode has since 
been drawn up. 

As regards the North-West Provinces Code on 
works we departed largely from Appendix D, X IV, 

(1) As regards position of the Oflicer in charge 
who was really such and not merely an extra Eamine 
Naib-Tahsildar. 

(2) As regards payments which were made by the 
Cashier and not by the Moharrir, whom we considered 
could not be trusted, and in other minor respects. 

A s regards gratuitous village relief the patwari 
was eliminated as far as possible and payments were 
made by the Circle Inspector. 

No sectional officers were employed. AH these 
deviations i consider were fuUyjustitied by experi- 
ence. 

111. Tes. I do not know any other source to 
which we can look beyond the army and the various 
departments of civil employ. 

112. (1) In distributing gratuitous village 
relief 

(2) In poor-houses as honorary superintendents. 

(3) For administering the charitable reUef fund. 
Be (1), see my report, section 79. 

Be (2), see my report, section 94. 

I do not thinkthe agency can be extended further 
than the above. 


113. (1) («) There is nothiag to remark. 

(S) The task itself never became a cause of any 
change. Greater strictness in enforcing the task did 
result in a diminution of people on works occa- 
sionally, but as a rule only those people left whose 
bom fide was doubtful. 

(t?) Yes, numbers went down when the wages 
were reduced in March, but there were other causes 
see my report, section 26. 

(d) No changes were made. 

(e) There were none. 

(2) («) 

(^). 

(c) I do not consider the death-rate was affected 
by any such causes. 

w ■ 

(f) 

114. Disorganisation of family life. No, I do 
not think so. 

Weakening of social restraints. Very slight, cer- 
tainly less than the pressure of famine in villages 
where people take to begging. 

Relaxation of moral ties. A iittle perhaps. Un- 
official opinion adduces this as an argument against 
large works, but I am inclined to think that the un- 
official opinion exaggerates, and that in reality very 
little more immorality occurs on a large relief work 
than in ordinary village life. 



CAPTAIN E. L. MOEEIS, LATE FAMINE EELIEP OFFICER, HISSAR. 


The President. — ^When -were you appointed ? 

A. — ^I got there on 19th December and remained to October 7th. I had three taluqds .* 
Hissar, Hansi and Bhiwani. My duties of inspection only extended over ptiblic worts. 1 got 
all the orders that were passed and went round to see if they were carried out. I was under 
the direct orders of the Superintending Engineer and reported to him. The report went from 
him to the Commissioner, and I had to write another to the Executi-ve Engineer. 

Q , — ^Did not that strike you as being waste of energy ? 

A. — I think it is ridiculous. I should advise that it should bo simply sent to the 
Executive Engineer, and let him write to the Commissioner or Deputy Commissioner. I in- 
spected the works for w'hich the Executive Engineer was responsible, and I think it is sufScient 
if I report to him. 

Q . — What was your opinion as to the scale of wages ? 

A. — That they were sulEcient — 18, 13, 10 and 8 is ample in the hot weather. I am in 
favour of a differentiated scale in the hot weather. 

Q. — If the working child was between 10 and 14 would you advise an increase ? 

A. — ^I think so. 

Q. — In the cold weather should a digger get more than 18 chhatahs I 

A. — I should put him up to 20, and the carrier up to 15 and dependants to 12. 

Q. — ^IVere the tasks alloted suitable ? * 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^^Vas the ofScer in charge competent to give orders regarding the reduction of tasks 
when a different sort of soil was come upon ? 

A. — ^Theic was the Sub-Divisional Officer for each tahsil. 

Q, — He might be 15 miles away ? 

A . — Ho could get there the day after. 

Q. — And the man on the spot has the power of altering the task ? 

A. — ^He ought to bo'able to do it, jrending sanction ; the Naib Tahs'dddrs might bo 
trusted ; I do not tbink tlie Secretaries of Municipal Boards are good enough, but the ordinary 
JtTaib 'Tahsilddr should bo. I think the officer in charge should be trusted with the adjustment 
of tasks and wages, because he does not mix so much with the people as the work agents. 

Q. — Was it your duty to. inspect the sanitary arrangements ? 

A . — ^Yes ; they wore very good ; the water-supply was good. 

Q . — 'Was there cholera ? 

A . — Very little. It was easily stamped out. It stopped wonderfully soon after the per- 
manganate was put down the wells. 

Q. — The number wont up very rapidly in January, February and March, and then 
went down ? Why did they go down ? 

A. — They got funked witli the cholera, and the same amount of work was expected of 
them as in the cold weather. The task was reduced afterwards.' 

Q . — Did you notice any delay in admission to works ? 

A. — None. 

< 3 . — ^Did you see any reason why daily payments should not be introduced ? 

A . — ^No ; I think bi-weekly payments are good. 

Q. — AVe have had evidence that payments at intervals tend to throw the people in the 
hands of the hania ? 

A. — I only heard of one case of that sort. Indeed, the hanias said it was not good 
enough ; if they had had debts they would have stayed like anything, but you had to get the 
Tahsilddr to got other hanias, 

Q. — ^Did you take a look at the grain ? 

A. — Always. I never saw any bad grain. Of course, they knew I was coming. The 
prices charged were the proper prices, allowing for commission. 

Q , — Does your experience suggest to you any improvements on the system of relief admin- 
istration? ^ 

A. — 1 think that it should he much more narrowed down. 

Q . — Would you make the Collector responsible for everything ? 

A.— Yes. 

' Q . — And have the Executive Engineer his assistant for engineering duties ? 

A.— Yes, 

Q . — You would have the officer in charge of the works placed at the disposal of the 
Executive Engineer for employment on that work? _ • 

A. — ^Yes ; the Executive Engineer should be like the Assistant Adjutant-General. 

Q. — The Executive Engineer would have his Sub-Divisional Officer ? . 

A.— Yes. 

, Q. — And finally the Executive Engineer would be responsible to the Collector of tho 
district ? 

A. — Yes. 



Iki' 

Q. All reports would go in tlio first place to tlio local man for notion? 

A . — Yes. 

q, — It will bo for the Collector or the Executive Engineer if it is necessary to consult 
a higher officer ? 

.4.— Yes. 

q . — ^If you saw evils would you remedy them ? 

A . — I should say that such and such an order had issued and see that the evil did not 
occur again. * 

Q. — If there was anything that was not distinctly covered by the orders, and* which you 
found to be-wrong, would you consider yourself right in correcting it ? 

.4.— Yes. 

q . — ^You mean that you cannot have success in famine relief which entirely depends 
upon prompt action unless the man on the spot puts it right ? 

A. — Yesj I had to make a prCcis of the orders. I had a ream of them. 

Q. — This code of the N'orth-Wcstcrn Provinces was made out by all the officers of the 
greatest experience who came together and went through every paragraph and laid down 
w'hat was to be done, and then it was revised by Govornmont— this is the sort of thing you, 
want ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — You don’t want now orders prepared ad hoc / 

No. 

jlfr. Nicholson. — The Naib Tahailddr was in supreme command of the bank ? 

A, — Yesj while there. 

Q. — In what relation 5id ho stand to the Overseer ? 

A . — He was senior to the Overseer and subordinate to the Executive Engineer. 

Q. — Then ho ivas the Executive Engineer’s assistant, being in charge of the work to 
give all orders except those in connection with professional details '? 

A. — The Sub-Divisional Officer came between the Executive Engineer and the Nail 
TahsUddr. 

Q - — Were there any actual instances of work being done at night ? 

-d.—Yes ; I have been on a tank at 6 o’clock in the morning and found the task 
finished. 

Q ’ — That is in consonance with the agricultural habits of the country ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — It was under the task work system ? 

-4. — Yes ; e.xcept certain tanks. 

Jilr. Bourdillon. — Did you find that that throw extra work on the sfafl’? 

4..— No. 

Q ' — Some witnesses have said that in that case it would bo necessary to double the staff? 

A. — No; it was not necessary. 

_ The President. — ^You say in your written evidence that the minimum wage, although it 
was in operation, did not affect the industry of the people ; did they do the maximum? 

-4' ^Yes, a number did ; it depends upon the encouragement they receive from the ' 
officer in charge, 



Captain R. L. Morris, A.-D.-C. 


Beplies from Gap*mi B. L. Morris, A.-I>.-C., Me 
Inspecting Officer, Famine Works, Hissar dis- 
trict, Funjab, to questions drawn up by the 
Indian Famine Oommission 1901. 


17. Payment was by results; there was a 
maximum wage, a minimum wage, a rest-day 
allowance, and an allowance for dependants. 

19. Large public works. 

20. The P. W. I). The establishment had 
been prescribed in advance and was ready. There 
was no delay in opening the works as tools and 
plant and establishment were sent out to the tank 
some days ahead, after it had been decided a fresh 
tank was necessary. 

21. A tank was a charge, and the maximum , 
was afjout 7,000. This may have been exceeded, 
and then people Avere drafted to another tank 
which had not reached the maximum. 

22. Each charge had its own establishment. 

A Naib Tahsildar (acting) was in charge, and there 
were work agents, Moharrirs, etc. 

Mobarrirs were appointed to look after six 
gangs. 

StrJcis and chittdi mats were sent out before- 
hand. Yellow flags were fixed and chowkidars 
appointed to see that all went to the prescribed 
place. Wells were guarded and only charsds and 
tins used by regular people who supplied water to 
all. Banias were asked to take up shops, and if 
any difficulty arose tiie Tahsildar of the tahsil was 
asked to send other banias. Hospitals were erected 
with a separate staff under a Hospital Assistant 
appointed by the Civil Surgeon, and this man went 
about the tank and gave medicine, and picked out 
thin children and ' others who went daily to the 
hospital to get food in addition to the dependants’ 
allowance. 

23. Eree. All could come as long as they did 
their work. A distance test was tried, but I do I 
not think it worked and was dropped. There were ! 
many Mussalman, Edjputs and others who would ; 
not for shame work- near their own homes or the i 
houses of their relations and they Avent far afield, • ' 
llesidence on the works was not compulsory. 

2dj, In the cultivated land about Hansi and ; 
Hissdr and Bhiwani, villages are closer together ' 
than in the iiba land about Chowdriwms or Kairu ‘ 
and tanks must be opened Avith only the idea of ‘ 
how they get filled up with labourers, and how [ 
the people can be protected from the effects of ^ 
famine, and no hard-and-fast rule can be laid \ 
down as to area or population. When the first t 
works were opened in the Hissar District people | 
flocked to them from long distances, say fifty 
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miles, and there were also many from the Native 
States of Bikaner, Loharu and Patiala. 

26. An acting Naib Tahsildar— on the tanks 
under my supervision be was generally a Girdawar 
Kanungo or Secietary to Municipal Board, or a 
man who was an umaidiodr for Naib Tahsildar — 
two District Superintendents for Settlement. The 
Girdawar Kaniingo and Municipal Secretary class 
are absolutely useless. The two District Superin- 
tendents of Settlements, both excellent men, and 
they stayed all (he time; also one miaidtodr iov 
Naib Tahsildar. The others were all we( ded out 
and replaced by Daffadars of Cavalry Regiments 
who were very good. The pay of these men was 
R50 a month, and alter some months certain 
selected men had their pay increased. The Naib 
Tahsildar was in supreme command of the tank. 

The Civil Officer had full authority to see all 
orders carried out and was supposed to do so, but, 
I am afraid, that like all natives of the class of 
Girdawar Kanungo who only “pass on” orders 
they did not go very carefully into detail and were 
generally content with saying when taxed by me 
“ Ham ne huh7i deehuclca.” They were good at 
giving orders, and haring spoken did not care 
whether they were obeyed. 

27. The Civil Officer in charge had to write for 
the sanction of the Sub- Divisional Officer if the 
task was to be altered in any way. 

28. Gangs were made up of families and then 
people of the same village, who appointed their 
own mates and people of the same caste. It was 
easily managed and proved a success. 

29. The labourers were divided into — mate; 
men diggers ; men carriers ; women carriers ; chil- 
dren carriers ; dependents, old and infirm ; depen- 
dents, children. 

The wage scale was fixed by so many chittdl'S 
of the cheapest grain. 

iV. B.— I have not seen and have no copy of the report of tho 
Famine Commission of 189S. 

32. I cannot agree with the Famine Commission 
of 1898. If the people know that they will get 
a maximum wage for a certain amount of work 
and a minimum wage if the whole task is not com- 
pleted, and if there is strict supervision on the 
part of the British Officers to see that work is 
regulated, the people soon settle down and do it, 
especially if they may by night in the hot weather. 

33. The task was set out for the whole gang 
and the w'hole gang did it or were fined— 100 cubic 
feet per digger in ordinary soil. No allowance 
was made for the distance people came. They 
either lived in villages a few miles off, say three, 
or on the works. When ground became hard the 
task was reduced and increased when sand was 
found. During the very hot months work was 
reduced all round. _ No especial class of persons 
were thought of in introducing any changes. 


34. Tlie scale oE wages was adequate. N o doutjt 
large families might have sared something and also 
men who could bring their wives to become car- 
riers, but men whose women folk were piirda. 

could not have saved anything. Copper coin 
did not return very freely to the business on the 
works. The reason being that people generally 
had their own villages near at hand and would 
bring a week’s supply on the Sunday holiday. The 
wage was calculated on the selling price of the 
cheapest grain at the tank and in this was included 
the bania’s profit over the tahsil rate, and so peo- 
ple went and bought from their own banias, where 
they either had bills running, or could get an 
inferior article, and more of it, and so save some 
pice. 

S6. A rest-day wage is given and is prefer- 
able : as when the hot winds blow and the sand- 
storms come the people want a little rest, supposing 
as I do, that it is not only the object of Govern- 
ment to keep these people alive, but also fit for 
immediate work in their own fields or in those of 
zaminddrs when the rains begin and they can then 
till tlieir own lands, instead of being an ineum-' 
brance to all during the rains. 

36. The minimum wage is not too high, especi- 
ally as there is always the penal wage to fall back 
upon if the people are really shirking their work. 

37. There was a minimum wage from the 
outset. 

38. Payments were made tri-weekly; it worked 
very well and assured the attendance of the ofldcer 
in charge at payments as only a certain number of 
gangs were paid daily. The, people got to know 
what was the dastur and settled down to it and it 
worked admirably. 

39. Ti'i-weekly. No. Some of the staff con- 
tracted hills with the banias on the works, hut I 
never heard of any of the workers being in debt. 

40. To each individual of the gang who came 
up in order and gave his or her name and the 
name of the father. Each individual should be 
paid ; they do the work and the mate only looks 
on and they should get the result of their labours, 

413. According to the season of the year, cold 
or hot. A certain number of cUiltdhs of the 
cheapest grain and then people could buy what 
they liked. This number of chittdks took into 
calculation necessai’ies like salt, etc. 

414. Contractors were employed for, the supply 
of all materials, etc., after some months and after 
it was seen that Sub-Divisional Ofiicers were at 
variance as to prices. 

46. Some Muhammadan Eajpiits were paid by 
result as their women were iu purdah and a muster- 
roll was regularly kept up. 

46. As far as I remember the Commissioner of 
the District and the Superintending Engineei’, 
Special Eamine Circle. The grain was a mixture 
of gram and barley. Small variations were neg- 
lected. 


47. The Deputy Commissioner and the ExeOn- 
tive Hngineer decided what tank was necessary, 
sites having been already approved. The Sub- 
Divisional Officer then made all arrangements 
about marking out and putting in enough “ plant.” 
On a given day the tank was opened and people 
allowed, as far as possible, to make up their own 
gangs. Work agents gave out work in the morn- 
ing and measured up when finished. Cashiers, or 
well known zamindars, paid the wages. Work 
agents put down in the muster-roll when short 
work was done and Moharrirs put down minimum 
wage. Special men were put on water, and i-etired 
sepoys, etc., utilised. Civil Surgeon sent a Ilospi- 
tal Assistant who looked after the general health 
of the camp. 

60.-) 

61. [ Nil. 

62. ) 

63. Not to my knowledge. 

64. No. 

68. Dependents were given money calculated 
on the purchasing power of so many chittdics of 
the cheapest grain. 

73. People after they had gained strength were 
sent on to the works from the poor-houses and 
generally left after a few days. 

gfi. All classes from zamtnddrs (proprietors) to 
kamins. 

91, People came to relief works in some cases 
with cattle either in their own houses or in their 
possession, but sent away to grazing grounds in 
the Khddir. They appeared to me to have come 
to an end of their resources with the village bania, 
aud consequently they wished to work and live, 
and, if possible, keep their cattle for ploughing 
when the rains should come. This naturally refers 
to zaminddrs. There being no work kamins were 
not given anything by the zamindars and they 
were turned on to the works. Many zarainddrs 
would not go on works aud they sold ail their cattle, 
etc., and lived on the proceeds. 

93. Yes. 

96. Cholera was traced at one tank to people, 
drinking from ajor, but this was q^uickly stopped 
and wells were taken up and none allowed to use 
them except the staff appointed, and the villasers 
had to use other wells. Permanganate of potash 
was put in all wells every week. 

97. .The sanitary arrangements were good. 
Small trenches were dug and all filth buried and 
yellow flags were put up and people went to where 
the flags were and then sweepers buried all the 
filth. 

100. There were a good many people from the 
neighbouring Native States and they were happy 
and contented whilst on the works, so much so 
that when officials came to take back the inhabitants 
to tbeir various States, they would give fictitious 
names of places where they lived. 


106. At the yery end when the rains were good, 

I got complaints from neighbouring zamlnddrs at 
each tank (and these I forwarded to the Superin- 
tending Engineer for the information of the commis- 
sioner) saying their kamins would not leave the 
works. On enquiry I found that there was a 
rumour that Government intended to give them a 
certain amount to tide them over for a fortnight 
and when they found the rumour was not true 
they loft the works in considerable numbers. 

106 (b ). — The canal which runs through a 
portion of the Hissdr District has been the means 
of fertilising many tracts, and the zaminddr hasf 
seen that cotton is a very paying crop, it must 
have water while it is young, and it must have 
rain-water for the pods to mature and not to allow 
the plant to go to wood. The nearest land to the 
canal is now in cotton and in a district like the 
Hissdr District, where the rainfall is scanty and 
never certain, Government should compel zamindars 
to sow largely crops which produce food and fodder. 
In my report to the Punjab Government I remarked 
on this, and I have reason to believe that the Hon’ble 
Mr. H. 0, Eanshawe, O.S.I., is taking the matter 
up. I was given to understand on very good 
authority that the Agent of Ralii Brothers hoped to 
get 80,000 maunds of cotton from the district round 
ndnsi, where there is most cultivation. Cotton 
with only canal water is no use and withers or goes 
to wood, and it seems to me that in such a district 
strict orders are necessary for food crops to have 
the prior claim for water from the canal. 

109. Staff Corps Officers were drawn on for 
the posts of inspecting officers. Officers of the 
Native Army and Non-Commissioned Officers of 
the Native Army were used as officers in charge of 
works, and in my district they did excellent work. 
No men of the British Army were employed. 

Staff Corps Officers and the Executive Engineer 
of the District should be sufficieut, but I would 
suggest that the whole working of the famine 
(when once started) should be left in their hands. 
The Executive Engineer to do alt the office work, 
money, bills, etc. 

109, Staff Corps Officers to have all charge 
on the w'orks, issue orders and see that everything 
is going on well. At present there are the Commis- 
sioner, Superintending Engineer, Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Sanitary Commissioner, Civil Surgeon, all 
rushing about, all issuing orders from their different 
stand-points and correspondence is increased. As 
inspecting officer iny remarks went to the Superin- 
tending Engineer and then to the Commissioner, 
then Deputy Commissioner and then Executive 
Engineer, and it took time. When I sent a duplicate 
to the Executive Engineer he got it quicker, but 
he at times did not agree with me and waited for 
the remarks of the Superintending Engineer and 
the Commissioner, and it all took time. In my 
opinion when it is that, with any luck, famine 
will only last some nine months, time is everything 
and the various orders, etc , and objections from 
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the Accountaiit-Genefal should he curtailed and 
those who are actually on the spot be given a free 
hand. 

I would recommend the Deputy Commissioner 
to he the head of the district with two lieutenants, , 
each with separate powers, the Executive Engineer 
for detail accounts, and anyone else, a Stalf Corps 
OtBcer for choice, he knows the language and is 
imbued with discipline, to “run the show ” on tlie 
spot. 

112, I cannot see how the massing of people 
“ tends to disorganise family life or weaken social 
restraints, or to relax moral ties.” The people live 
in camps, relations near each other and in huts, and 
are as comfortable as in their mud huts. Parents 
look alter their children, and should they be other- 
wise than moral they would have many more 
opportunities to sell their children in their villages 
and especially with the many houses that are left 
vacant when a famine is on the land. 



Mk. a. e. ore; late executive engineer, hissar. 


The, President.— Yovi Lave beard Captain Morris say that in Lis opinion it is desirable 
that authority and initiative should be localized in the Collector of the district in all matters 
relating to famine relief. Do you agree? 

A. — ^Yes, there might be difficulties in some cases, 

Q. — ^Don’t you think, to provide for the possibility of friction, there should be one officer 
whose orders should be taken as authoritative and that that officer should be the Collector? 

A. — As regards the commencing of works, yes ; but as to carrying them out the Exe- 
cutive Engineer should be supreme. 

Q. — ^The task is fixed with regard to the condition of the people according to what they 
can do, and according to many other administrative considerations. Who is the proper person 
to decide these things ? 

A . — ^The Executive Engineer, I think, can decide what the people can do. We have 
had experiments made to get at what they can do. 

V. — If the Executive Engineer differed from the Collector of the district, if, for instance 
the Executive Engineer fixed the task at 90 cubic feet, and the Collector said it should be 8o' 
whose word is to prevail ? ' ’ 

A, — had no cases of that sort. 

Q. — Probably where you have English gentlemen working together eases of that sort 
would not occur ; but if you had a case of that sort, don’t you think the word of the' Collector 
should prevail ? 

A. — I have had no experience. 

Q. — If there is heavy mortality amongst the workers, it is not from the Executive 
Engineer that the Government wants a report ? 

A. — Quite so. 

Q. — In regard to the formation of your gangs, did you make use of Mr. Higham’s table ? 

A. — ^Yes, in the lead, but we altered the constants in some cases. We ran up to 14,000 
and as low as 8,000 instead of a fixed constant, otherwise we found we could not alter the 
task at all. 

Q , — ^We have been told that in the first stage you had a system by which the task was 
marked out and certain wages were given which wore approximate to the Code wage ; that 
afterwards you introduced the Code task system with the minimum wage; and that the 
workers earned no more than the minimum wage, is that so? 

A. — Not quite ; many gangs refused to earn any more than the minimum wage, they were 
contented with that, and I put them on the penal wage, 

Q.— Was that the case generally ? 

A. — Later on even the minimum wage was done away with, the Commissioner said ho 
would not have the people doing the minimum wage, the people were warned tliat if they 
didn’t do the full task they would be turned off the works entirely : that was never done ; a 
few mates only were tufned off. 

Q . — Yon must have been quite sure that the task was according to their capacity ? 

A. — ^We had studied that. 

Q. — ^What was the establishment for a charge ? 

A. — The Yaib Tahsilddr, an Overseer, two Work Agents, one gang moharrvr for about 
■ six gangs of 300 people. 

Q. — The gang moharrirs went about among the gangs stimulating them ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^What class of people were they ? 

A. — They were picked up in the district. 

Q, — ^Were they literate ? 

A. — ^Yes, they kept the musters, they were of the Btibu class. 

Q. — ^Fairly efficient? 

A. — ^Yes, boys fresh from school did better than anybody else. 

Q. — ^Did j'ou train them on the works ? 

A. — ^Wekept a few spare men, they were learning their work .and were afterw<ards 
distributed, 

Q. — ^We were told that you had no system of village works ? 

A. — ^No, they were entirely- under the Civil airthorities ; we didn’t take them over ai all. 

Q. — ^How often did you make" payments ? 

• A, — ^Bi-weekly. 

Q . — ^Are you in favour of more frequent payment? 

A. — I think this is quite enough, it saves two hours a week. 

Q . — The only objection to that is their getting into debt to the lan'a, through eating 
in one day what they should keep over for another ? 

A. — ^That didn’t happen. They seemed to have had their food regularly. 

Q. — ^You had no system of compulsory residence ? 

A. — ^No, we encouraged them to keep away in their villages. 
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Mr. A. E. Orr. 


S.epUes to questions drawn up hy the Famine Commis- 
ion by Mr. A. JE. Orr, Executive Engineer, late 
Sisscir Provincial Division. 


19. Large public works originally opened as 
test works and converted into relief works. 

20. The works quoted in previous answer were 
under the Civil Department. Others subsequently 
opened were under Public Works Department. 
The North-Western Provinces Pamine Code was 
taken as a guide for the supervising establishments 
and the establishment was not ready, but was got 
together quickly and there was no delay in opening 
the works. Tools were also obtained in good 
time. 

21. The Public Works Department relief works 
were divided into charges, each capable of provid- 
ing for 6,000 workers. This limit was in many 
cases exceeded, and the pressure was relieved by. 
drafting to some adjacent work. It may be noted 
that this limit was fixed for purposes of supervision 
only, and not on account of the work available, 
of which there was ample. 

22. Each charge had its own establishment 
approximately as follows : — 

One Eamine Naib-Tahsildar. 

One Sub-Overseer. 

Two Work Agents. 

One Head Cashier. 

One Assistant Cashier. 

One English Clerk. 

One Establishment Moharrir. 

One Head Moharrir. 

Two Checking Moharrirs. 

16 to 18 Gang Moharrirs (one for every six 
gangs and two or three spare for emergencies). 

One Special Gang Moharrir. 

One Conservancy Jamadar. 

One Water Jamaddr. 

One Treasury Guard Daffadar. 

Pour Treasury Guard Barkandazes. 

One Store-keeper, 

Two Store Obaukidars. 

Eight Peons. 

One Hospital Assistant or Compounder. 

A standard plan for hutting was prepared by 
the Executive Engineer and issued to camps. 

Conservancy was arranged for by construction 
of latrines, and by marking out spaces for the 
purpose of latrines. 

Water supply was arranged for at the nearest 
wells by constructing masonry cisterns into which 
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need for a distinction as tlie men classed as carriers ! 

with the women are not capable of doing more •[ 

work than the women do. 

31. The code task system was introduced at the 
outset of the Public Works .Department works. 

Two other systems of payments by results were i 

afterwards adopted on some of the works. The ' 

two systems were carried on in the same sub-divi- 
sion of the district and in some cases on one work. 

32. My experience leads me to prefer the task- , 
work system to that of payment by results. 

33. The task varied according to the nature of 
the soil. The full task was demanded from all 
except a few of the workers who on account of 
physical weakness were put into “light labour” ' 
gangs. No allowance was made for the distance 
the workers had to come, Subsequent changes of 
task depended on the soil, hat towards the hot 
months all tasks were to some extent lightened for i 
all classes of workers on account of the great heat , 

34. I consider the scale of wages adopted to be 
adequate. Ihe condition of the workers remained 
distinctly good, thongh they became somewhat 
fine drawn as must be the case witli people work- 
ing steadily at such work. I heard that a few of 
the people saved a little of their wages, but the 
amount in all cases was very small. In most 
cases the people purchased stores in their own vil- 
lages, and the banias brought copper coins in con- 
siderable quantity to the works. 

36. On the works where task work was in force 
a Sunday wage was given. On others an allowance 
was made in the rate for the Sunday wage. I 
prefer the task-work method with the Sunday 
wage. 

36. As a general rule I do not consider the 
minimum wage too high. To receive the minimum 
wage is, I think, quite a sufficient punishment to 
gangs who once in the way do short work. I had 
many cases, however, of gangs who were content 
to do short work and to receive the minimum wage. 

The only way to treat these was to impose a severe 
penal wage, and I consider that it is absolutely 
necessary to have a penal wage based on the 
amount of work done. 

37. At the outset minimum wage only was 
allowed, but it was found necessary to impose a 
penal wage, as many of the gangs were doing very 
short work. A few days of the penal wage was 
all that was necessary to make tlie people work 
properly. The penal wage was never the wage 
generally earned. 

38. Payment was made hi-weekly. I do not 
consider more frequent payment necessary. The 
people were perfectly content with the arrange- 
ment, and made no complaints. It certainly 
saved them much time and trouble as they had to 
come up for payment two days a u eek only instead 
of six. 

39. In the case of new comers daily payments 
were made when necessary. I came across 
no cases of people in debt to the hania. The 


iraDsactiofls ■were to the best f'E niy knowledge 
alwaysin cash, 

40. Payment was always made to the indi- 
vidual except in the cases of one work where piece- 
work was in force and of some special piece-work 
for Ranghai’s, in wbicli cases tiio value of the work 
done was paid to the head of the gang, I prefer 
the payment to the individual, but this is of course 
difficult or impossible when piece-woi’k is in force. 

41. At the time of greatest pressure there were 
practically no relief •workers earning the penal 
•wage, and only an inappreciable minority getting 
the minimum wage. 

42. A system similar to the unlimited piece- 
work described in paragrapli 21 was tried on some 
of the works, but ■n'as limited to Bangbars, whose 
women, being pnrdah-nashin, could not come on 
the works. Limited piece-work was also in force 
at one work, on which muster rolls wove kept, hut 
payments were made according to the work done. 
An allowance of 20 per cent, was made in the rate 
for dependents, and one-eighth was added also 
in the rate for Sunday ■u’age for those wlio resided 
in camp. The payment was made in a lump sum 
to the mate of the gang. A third system in 
which the work was limited, and payments were 
made according to the work done, but to indivi- 
duals and not to the mate, was also tried on one 
work ; all these worked successfully. 

43. The maximum wage was the value of 18, 
13 and 8 chattdks of bejhar which was bolectcd as 
the staple food. Non-working children received 
their dependents’ wage, and in the case, of especial 
weakness or emaciation received in addition a 
cooked ration from the hospital. IVeakly persons 
who could work were put among the workers, and 
others unfit for work were entered as dependent. 
In some cases where there were sufliciently e eakly 
people they were formed into “light labour” gangs, 
with full pay and a light task which was gradually 
increased as they recovered their strength, but as 
a rule the weak people objected to leave the gang 
in which they had relatives, and the relatives -were 
quite ready to do a little extra work to make up 
for the deficiency of the weak members. Piece- 
work -was not tried for these people, and is not, I 
consider, suitable. 

44. Contractors were not employed in Hissar 
except for supply of materials, masonry works, etc., 
•which could not be done by famine labour. 

45. Muster rolls were kept up in the payment 
by result systems adopted. 

46. The grain wage was fixed by the Commis- 
sioner and Superintendent, Delhi Division. 
Bejhar was selected as the staple food by the 
Deputy Commissioner, Kis'-dr. Small variations in 
price were neglected. 

47_. The first step in opening a relief work was 
to enlist the people. They formed their own gangs 
with their own selected mate, and were duly 
entered in the enlistment register. The strong men 
were entered as “ diggers, ” weak men and women as 



“ carriers, ” and children over 8 were entered as 
“ working ekildrens. Relatives of these workers who 
for reasons of age or weakness were unable to work 
were entered as dependents, the two classes being 
“adults ” and “non- working children.” They were 
then supplied with tools, and given a strip of ground 
marked out by daghels to dig, the length being 
marked out on the ground and the depth being 
specified to them. Their work was measured daily, 
and they were paid bi-weekly as stated in 38. 
Pines were imposed by the Famine Naib-Tahsildar, 
and were duly entered in the short works register. 

The conservancy of the water-supply was 
arranged for by covering the wells and by a special 
guard at each well. A hospital was established 
at every work, and the Civil Surgeon provided a 
Hospital Assistant to take charge, and also 
arranged for medicines, etc. 

48. The wages were fixed, as above stated, by 
the Commissioner. The tasks were regulated by 
the Public Works ofiBcials so as to give the people 
eight hours’ work per day. 

61. No drafting from large public to small 
village works took place. 

Gratuitous 'Belief. 

68. Dependents were relieved on large public 
works by receiving a grain wage of 10 and 6 
chattdks for “adults” and “ non-working child- 
ren ” respectively ; this was increased to 12 and 8 
chattaks in the cold months. On piece-work an 
allowance for dependents was added to the rate. 
This was taken at 20 per cent. 

97. On works, certain portions of ground were 
marked off as latrines and were in some cases 
enclosed. These were cleaned by sweepers, and 
the excreta was buried. Special conservancy 
guards were kept up to enforce the use of these 
special latrines. The arrangements were quite 
sufficient. There was in most cases a Conservancy 
Jamaddr in charge, generally a military pensioner, 
and the Naib-Tahsildar was also responsible for the 
correct carrying out of conservancy arrangements. 

98. The .grain shops on the works were regu- 

larly examined by the Famine Naib-Tahsildar and 
the Hospital Assistant, as well as by inspecting 
officers. The grain was on the whole of good 
quality. , 

99. The people supplemented their food con- 
siderably with the h%er while it was in season. 
Many cases of illness were put down to this. 

109. Staff Corps Officers were employed as 
inspecting officers. Non-commissioned officers of 
the Native Army were employed as Famine Naib- 
Tahsildars, and Sub-Overseers, and sepoys and 
sowars Avere also employed as work agents, Mistries 
and Jamaddrs. 
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Mr. S. W. HERDON, DISTRICT ENGINEER, HISSAR. 


The President. — Is there any point you would like to add to what Mr. Orr has said ? 
A. — No. 

Q. — ^Do you agree with what has been said b}’ Mr. Orr ? 

A.— Yes, I do. 

Q. — Did you find that the people were easily stimulated to do such work as would entitle 
them to earn more than the minimum wage? 

A. — The wage they got was enough to enable them to do their task. 

Mr. Micholson. — ^Did they do enough for the minimum wage and nothing more ? 

A. — ^No, they tried to do more, numbers of my people did 25 per cent, over the full task 
and got the extra wage for it. 

Mr. Bourdillon. — .What class of people were they, were there any professional workers ? 
A. — No, the ordinarj' cultivators. 

The President. — When tiiey were earning 25 percent, extra, were their dependants also 
on works ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^And were you paying the dependants also ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Was the 25 per cent, extra paid to stimulate their exertions ? 

A— Yes. 

Q . — ^You gave 20 chliatahs, 25 per cent, extra, the rest-day wage, and food for dependants ? 
A. — T took charge on the 2lst of January and then the rates were 18, 13, 10, and 8 chhataks 
and the 25 per cent, extra w.as only allowed after they had been working for six months. 

Mr. Nicholson. — ^Does night work involve any trouble ? 

A.— No. 

Mr. Bourdillon. — Was the relief to dependants under you or the Civil Officer ? 

A. — Dependants were paid bv us. 

Q. — These large numbers of children and dependants were paid on works ? 

A.— Yes. 

iJ<xo Bahadur Byani Sunder Lai. — As regards those people who worked at night, did 
thev also work in the afternoon ? 

' A.— Yes. 

<3. — ^How long did it take to finish a day’s work ? 

A. — Six or seven hours. 

Mr. Nicholson. — How were grain prices fixed ? 

A. — ^They were fixed by the ofiicials weekly according as grain was selling in the bazar. 
The h%nia.s were allowed an anna on the rupee for their trouble. 





Mr. S. W. Herdon. 


RepH'^s of Mr. S. IV. J3.erdon, late District 
Engineer, Jhssar, to the questions drawn up by 
tkc Famine Commission, 1901. 


21. In my Sub-Division I bad four different 
tanks or ‘charges.’ Each charge had sufficient 
work marked out to employ 6,000 workers for six 
months. This maximum was never exceeded ; in 
fact, with the exception of one charge, it was never 
reached. 

22. Each charge had its own establishment. 
This comprised — 

1 Eamine Ndib Tahsildar in charge. 

2 Sub-Overseers. 

1 "Work Agent, or more, as necessity arose. 

2 Cashiers. 

2 Office Clerks. 

2 Checking Muharrirs. 

1 Enlisting Muharrir. 

1 Hospital Assistant. 

1 Gang Muharrir for every 300 workers. 

1 Store-keeper. 

1 Conservancy Jamaddr. 

1 Camp Jamaddr. 

About a dozen mates and chaprdsis. 

The above scale is, as far as I can remember now, 
correct, but it may have been a little more or less 
as circumstances altered. 

There was always a store godown at each 
‘ charge ’ fully equipped with all hutting materials, 
etc . ; tatties were made of sirkis and kept in stock. 
As soon as any new comers came they were given a 
sufficient number of these tatties to make them 
comfortable, and their temporary home pointed out 
to them, with due consideration to caste and 
residence. 

As regards conservancy. There was a boundary 
fixed 300 yards away from the camp, marked off 
with yellow flags. People were made to understand 
that they had to go beyond these flags, where a 
rough screen of sirkis served the purpose of latrines — 
separate ones for men and women. All night 
retuse was collected by a special gang of sweepers 
and buried in trenches at some convenient spot. 
Besides this a regular patrol of sweepers was kept, 
whose sole duty was to go about keeping all parts 
of the charge clean. The Conservancy Jamaddr 
was responsiWe that this was done. 

Wells were sunk with reservoirs attached. 
There was a special man in charge of each well. 
No labourer was allowed to draw water from the 
well. Water was drawn by means of bullocks and 
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the reservoirs filled. Both the wells and reservoirs 
had a suitable covering over them. The reservoirs 
had pipes, and from these water was carried by a 
special staff of kah^rs in empty tins to the “ piaus ” 
and there stored in barrels or tins. Each “ piau ” 
had a raised platform, where the water was kept, 
was covered in as a preventive against dust, etc. 
(I mean the “piaus”), and had little tin pipes 
leading out from it at a convenient height to allow 
of facility of drinking from the hands. The occu- 
pants of these “piaus” were Brahmins,— -one or 
more as circumstances required— and as a labourer 
came up for water, or to fill his vessel, the Brahmin 
supplied it by mealns of the pipes. Each “ piau ” 
was distinguishable by a blue flag, and^ was situated 
close to where the labourers wore working. 

, Special shops made of kacha bricks with a 
thatched roof and a platform in front were made for 
the banias. Each charge had six banids. The prices 
current for the week were calculated and posted up 
written in different characters, in front of the shops, 
also made public by beat of drum amongst the 
workers. 

The grain and food stuff was always good. It 
was closely examined daily by the officer in charge, 
the Hospital Assistant, also by the Sub-Hivisional 
Officer and other inspecting officers when they came 
round. 

At a certain time when people were off work 
the gong was struck, which was the signal for 
everyone to come and do their marketing. Each 
charge had its own Hospital approved by the Medi- 
cal authorities, roomy, and with every convenience 
attached. 

. 23. Admission to the works was free to all 
comers. A distance test was not insisted on, nor 
was residence on the works compulsory. 

28. Eesidents of one village and of the same 
caste made up their own gangs (diggers, carriers, 
etc., were assorted by the enlisting MuhaiTir 
according to their physique). Each gang consisted 
as far as possible of 60 workers, with one headman 
as mate. This mate was elected by his own people, 
and was responsible for the tools and plant supplied, 
to his gang, also for their «oik, and helped in set- 
,ting out the task. He was always the most capable 
amonest the gang, and work was expected of bTui 
accordingly. This system worked very satisfactorily. 

33. Tbe task was always fixed according to 
the nature of the soil. It was not graduated to the 
cla‘!s of workers, as having gangs composed of mem- 
bers of one family, caste, or village, chosen bp them- 
selves, the weakly and able-bodied labourers ba- 
lanced each other as a rule, and any deficiency in 
work on the part of the weakly people was made up 
by the others. Ho allowance was made for the dis- 
tance the workers had to come. 

36. The scale of wages was in .my opinion 
adequate ; it kept the labourers fit, and, as far as 
I know, there was no evidence that the workers 
saved upon their earnings, In some famiHea 


■witli a number of cMldren and dependants they 
may have been able to indulge in one or two luxu- , 
ries in the food line, but I do not think they saved. 

Copper coin was ■ always returned freely to the , 
banias. 

35. A rest day was given — SupEday— and 
workers got the minimum wage ior no work. - This, 

I think, is a good plan. It gives thern a day 
off to clean up their huts, collect their fuel, etc., 
for the week, and to give themselves a general 
cleaning up. The arrangement in my Sub-Division 
was popular. 

36. In my opinion the minimum wage was not 
too high, nor should fines I consider be continued 
down to the penal wage. They should be restricted 
to the minimum wage. 

38. Payments were made bi-weekly. 

39. Presh arrivals at a relief work were paid 
daily for the first few days. 

40. Payments wore made individually. The 
gang came up and formed themselves into; lines— 
diggers, carriers, working children, etc., separately, 
according to then* classification —and were 
made to sit (they got to know this themselves in a 
very short time) in the order in ichioh their names 
came on the muster rolls. Muster was taken the same 
way. Each individual then called out his own, with 
his father’s name himself, and came up for payment. 
This was a perfect arrangement, and the best I con- 
sider that can ever be adopted. 

44. No contractors were employed in my Sub- 
Division, except, of course, for the supply of tools 
and plant and hutting materials. 

47. The steps adopted in opening a relief worl 
wore as follows 

A suitable site was selected, marked with a flag 
where the enlisting Muharrir was always present 
Newcomers came to this spot and were enrollec 
Every evening the different gang Muharrirs sent ii 
slips of paper to the enlisting Muharrir, noting th( 
vacancies in their gang, mentioning caste, etc. Th( 
enlisting Muharrir’, after consulting these slips, draftee 
the newcomers to the different gangs, accordin' 
to their caste, etc. He also gave them at the same 
time a slip for the Store-keeper (to be countefsignee 
by the Naib Tahsflddr), w^here they got their huttine 
materials if they lived on the work, and were sup 
plied wdth tools, etc. 

Suflicient work was always marked out for an^ 
number of newcomers. 

Dependants were all registered and paid alon' 
with their respective gangs. 

The Avhole tank where excavation was to be doni 
was divided off into strips of 12 feet. This widtl 
along with a 2^-feet depth was constant. It wa 
known beforehand what task had been fixed pe: 



digger for that part of the tank. Then, according to 
the number of diggers in each gung, the task was 
set, e.g., supposing the task fixed per digger was 
100 cubic feet, and in any particular gang there were 
eight diggers, the whole task for the day for i\xQgaug 
would then he 100x8 or SOU cubic feet. Divide 
this by the constant of (12' width X 2|' depth=:) 30, 
and it length which completed the third 

measurement of the trench to be excavated for the 
day. The breadth was already marked out ; the 
length was then marked and shown the mate by the 
Sub-Overseer, and each mate had lus 2^ feet bamboo 
rod, so that the gang knew exactly what work they 
had to do for the day. Each Sub-Overseer Avent 
along of a morning after muster Avas taken, marking 
out the different lengths to be excaAmted by each 
gang in this way, and in the cA'^ening checlced the 
work, measured the actual length dug, and, to pre- 
vent any scamping on the part of the labourers, 12 
feet rods were supplied, which were just put doAvn 
by the Sub-Overseer in one or two places in the 
trench to proA'e that the required Avidth had been dug, 
and of course there was the 2^ feet rod to tell the 
depth. The workers got accustomed to this system 
veiy quickly, and always started their Avork, inde- 
pendent ot the Sub-Overseer coming and laying it 
out first. Of com’se this was done as their tmai 
came, but the workers always knew approximaielvy 
according to the number of diggem they had in their 
gang, what length of worI( Avould be set them. 

Other items in this question have been dealt 
with elsewhere in my replies. 

96. Permanganate of Potash, in addition to 
lime, was thrown into all wells every Saturday night. 
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CAPTAIN P. S. A£. BURLTON, DEPUTY COAIMISSIONER, ROHTAK. 


The President . — Did your district enter on the last famine with full or with reduce'd 
resources ? 

A. — ^We had rather a had time in 1896-97 ; there was a slight famine last year • we have 
Lad no good crop since the hharlf of 1897. 

Q , — lYas there a heavy failure of the rains in 1899 ? 

A.— They began well in June, hut stopped about the 28th of July, and then we had 
practically nothing up to the next rains. 

Q. — You had a failure of the hliarif in 1899 ? 

A. — Yes ; a four-anna crop. 

Q, — Was there any Icharif in 1900. 

A. — Very little. 

Q. — ^Are there many wells in your district? 

A . — The southern tahsils had a fair amount of wells, but the water was brackish and the 
crop cannot bo sown from a brackish well. Rohtak has no wells, 

Q. — When did you notice the imminence of famine ? 

A . — About August we knew we wore in for a famine. 

Q. — What were the first appearances, apart from your knowledge of the crop failure ? 
Was there a considerable amount of wandering ? 

A. — Yes ; from Jhind. 

, Q. — ^Did you establish poorhousos ? 

A. — ^No ; not till December 1899. 

Q . — When were test works established ? 

A, — In September 1899. Wo had ordinary works going in the early winter of 1899, 
which were carried on till the rains : when the rains stopped we began again and stopped 
during the rains. 

Q. — ^IVero lest worlcs conducted by the Public Works Department ? 

A. — No; by the Civil authorities until the end of November; we then started big public 
works tanks. 

Q . — On what system of payment were the test works managed ? 

A. — On absolutely Code lines, except that wo gave nothing to dependants. 

Q . — The Code task system or payment by results ? 

A. — ^Thc Code task system. 

Q . — That is to say, there was a task fixed and a minimum wage ? 

A. — There was no minimum wage. 

Q.— If there was a task fixed, say, 100 cubic feet and only 75 was done, what did you 

pay? 

A. — ^V''c only paid according to r esults. 

Q . — ^During the test work stage did you allow workers to earn more than the maximum 
wage? 

A.— No. 

Q . — ^Did 3'ou adopt the maximum Wage of the Code ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — How long did that continue ? 

A. — Till the I5th of December. 

Q. — TJien you were satisfied that there was a demand for more work, and introduced 
public works ? 

A. — I think the Public Works first started a test work on the 1st of December. 

Q . — On the same system as you have mentioned ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^V’'as the system changed later on ? 

A. — The system adopted all through the famine was paj^ment for the work done, plus an 
•allowance for dependants, and 25 per cent, extra for extra work. 

Q, — That is to say, the normal wage was really the wage fixed On test works ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — ^When worlcs were managed by the Public Worlcs Department you adhered to that 
■system of payment by results, with permission to earn 25 per cent, over the normal wage and 
•an allowance to dependants ? 

A. — 'Yes ; that continued throughout the famine, with the exeeption that we found it 
necessary to start petty kitchens for feeding weaklings and non-working children, not all, but 
■thoso who had not been properly looked after by their parents. 

Q. — ^How did you pay dependants ? 

A. — In cash alwaj'S. 

Q . — ^You converted your works in December ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q, — At the same time did you start village gratuitous relief? 

A. — I think we started gratuitous relief frivo or three days before we converted test works, 
into regular relief works. I am not absolutely certain. 


- 

Q. — T^’'oro parda-nashins irnnsferred from village relief to the Charitable Relief Fund? 
A. — Yes ; to some extent : and the respectable poor •were transferred. 

Q . — And others were kept on Government lists? 

A.— Yes. o- . . 

Q. — "Whatis-the soil of your district like? 

A. — Light sandy soil. 

Q . — ^Do they use baud jjloughs ? 

A. — ^Yers. 

Q . — Wo they successful ? 

A.— Yes. 

<2. — Was there much scarcity of fodder ? ^ 

A. — Yes ; there was. 

Q. — ^Died you import fodder ? 

A. — ^Yes, from Karnal ; fodder was voiy dear. 

Q . — Would it not bo best to try and store fodder everywhere ? 

A. — Then the cattle would have nowhere to graze. 
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Atiswers of Captain P. S, M. JBurlton, Deputy 
Commissioner, Dohtalc, to qaestio7is of the In- 
dian Famine Commission, 1901. 


1. Tlie summer of 1898 commenced ivell, 
and up to the end of July the rains were plenti- 
ful and a large area was sown. There w s no rain 
during August and September, and the crops began 
to wither. There were no winter rains for the rahi 
of 1899, which was quite a failure. 

Prom October 1898 to June 1899 there was no 
rain. The monsoon broke about the end of June, 
and was very good. After the 15th July the rains 
ceased, there was a prolonged drought, and every- 
thing withered up. The heat during July, August 
and September was exceptionally fierce, and the 
village tanks instead of being brimful were begin- 
ning to exhaust their supply of water. The pros- 
pects of the district were as bad as they could he. 

There had been a famine, not a severe one, in 
1896-97. The kharif of 1897 should have been 
a bumper crop, hut in many villages was spoilt by 
exceptionally large flights of locusts. The rahi of 
1898 was far below the normal. The kharif of 
1898 was again a poor one, owing to the rains 
stopping early in August, so that the district had 
never really had time to recover from the scarcity of 
1896-97, and therefore the distress reached the acute 
stage earlier than it would otherwise have done. 

The settlement area by tahsils was as below : — 
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Irrigated. 
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21,933 

909.231 

931,164 

898,992 

4,395 

639,569 

643,964 

634,893 

43 65 


20,510 



580,380 


471.016 
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470,871 
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93,09$ 
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Jhajjar 

1,400 
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582,807 
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Totii. 

133,915 

2,695,769 

2,832,734 

2»558,469 

141,883 

1,776,073 

1,917,956 

1,860,557 



The normal area I have taken to he as follows* 
calculated on five years, 1892-93 to 1896-97, inclu- 
sive ; — 
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4. Tlie actual llian'f harvest of 1899 repre- 
sented — 

Irrigated . 67 per cent. on the normal 

t ciiitiy a t e d 

Unirrigated • 13 „ } area. 

6. Petty cultivators, vhich 1 have here taken to 
include village menials and village artizans, as they 
are to a very large extent dependent on agriculture, 
form 78 per cent, of the total population of the 
district. 

True agriculturists 62 per cent, only, i.e., those 
■who do nothing else but agriculture. 

6. Principally from crop failures and personal 
observation, also by starting test Tvorks on 11th Sep- 
tember lbt'9, previous to -which ordinary -works 
nnder local bodies -a-ere started by me early in 1899, 
stopped -n-hen rains began, and re-started after rains 
ceased. 

7. Peports hi'-v^eekly received from tahsils since 
Ist kiay 1899, constant touring on my return from 
leave in duly 38V-9, consultations of officers and 
zaildars, and kno-wledge of the condition of the 
people, their necessities, and their clamouring for 
relief. 

8. Work on roads -was first started as ordina^ 
, -works from Local Punds. There -were no special 
tests employed either on these or on test -works, 
beyond the exaction of full tasks, payments strictly 
by results, no minimum -wage, and no allo-wance for 
dependents, and grain equivalent -was calculated on 
test -works as follo-ws 

Diggers • • • • .18 eliiiitfiks. 

Carriers . . • • . 13 « 

■Working children , • • • 7 ai 



















9. Yearly a famine relief programme was sub- 
mitted to Local Government ; I am not going to 
assert that it was altogether a complete one, but it 
was sufficient to st irt upon. Previous to this, as 
soon as I s nv that famine was probable, in conmu- 
nication with Department Public \Tor]cs,the Super- 
intending Engineer and Executive Engineer came 
down, and wm personally decided on central tanks 
as the only form of major Avork practicable, I decided 
upon the localities, and plans and estimates, etc., 
were at once put into preparation. These were all 
ready before the famine was officially declared to 
exist, excepting two or three, which were a'teimative 
tanks, and which were prepared for providing for 
overflow or rush on Avorks. 

(b) No, in both cases, and this was one of the 
greatest difficulties we had to contend with, AVork- 
ing at highest pressure, and on such an important 
work, viz., saving human life, aa’-c were forced to 
work with such materials as we could find nearest 
our hands, untrained Moharrirs and OlcrUs, «mec?- 
wdrs, etc., and with our test Avorks, almost up to 
the very end, we had no officials given us to super- 
intend these Avorks and had to carry on Avith the 
ordinary tahsil work. 

La-Uge Pubeic Works. 

10. Yes, in order to obviate starting largo 
public works towards the end of the famine, aud to 
get tho people back to their homes, before rains 
break, so as to be ready to cultivate. 

11. Organization of private charity in towns 
and villages was first started by me early in April 
1899, and again on my return from leave in August 

Test works were started . Oa 11th September 1899 

Gratuitous relief , . Ou 2and November ,, 

Poor-houses . . .On27tb „ 

12. Village inspection began early in October, 
in accordance with the relief circles, by Gh’cle 
Inspectors. As each village list was ready, it aa^s 
checked on the spot by a Tahsildar or his Naib, and 
again a certain per cent, of all Adllages were checked 
by the Sub -Divisional Officer. Every village was 
checked by a Gazetted Officer, if not before the 
starting of gratuitous relief, very shortly afterwards. 
These lists were then sent into the Sacb Office and 
per cent, on each class drawn upon the population 
of each relief circle by villages, as a general sort of 
guide, and when in any village there was a large 
proportion of any one class, enquiries were a^ain 
made by the Sub-Divisional Officers. The Circle 
Inspectors and Inspecting Officers also had to make 
enqAuries re absentees, and in the preparation of 
the lists orders were issued to all officers on the 
lines of the North-West Provinces Code. 

( 6 ) mi. 

(c) Every efiort was made in this respect by all 
of ns. ^ 

{d) All Inspecting Officers on arrival at a vil- 
lage held a muster, and, in accordance with North- 


West Proiances Code,;di■^ided the inhabitants into 
classes, and saw that afl able-bodied persons in need 
of relief went on to the relief works, and all nnaWe 
to work, m need of relief and with no one to snn! 
port them, were put on the gratuitous relief. P^- 

waris, lambardiirs and tholedars were the persons 
always consulted. persons 

Loans were given as follows : — 
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for getting ready wells, for buying seed-grain and 
lao and char as. 

Wells are never worked during the kharff in 
this district, and no one could be got to take talcdvi 
fort his purpose in the kharif. 

14. Irrigation wells are used very largely in 
Jhajjar Tahsil, and in the Lehri Circle of the Sdm- 
pla Tahsil. Many of the wells in Jhajjar Tahsil are 
brackish, and the water of these is useless without 
rain. In the large Idrdni tracts of Sdmpla, Jhajjar 
and Eohtak TahsUs each village has generally one 
or two weUs, situated on the tanks, wMch are used 
for irrigation purposes in times of deficient rainfall. 
These weUs were largely used in the rahis_ of 1898 
and 1899, but as the tanks themselves were empty 
the wells gradually became bitter and the crops 
sown withered. 

The average depth of water below the surface 
in the autumn of 1899 was in the Dehri Circles of 
Jhajjar and Sampla 15 and 30 feet, respectively, 
in the other assessment circles of Jhajjar from 30 
to 60 feet, and in Sampla from 40 to 80 feet. 

Large numbers of Icalcha wells were dug in both 
tahsUs, but in Eohtak Tahsil the spring level is too 
deep to admit of them. 

The difficulty we had to contend with was not 
want of wells where there was sweet water both in 
the rabi of 1899 and 1900, but to get the people to 
put them in order and work them. Nothing short 
of personal infiuence succeeded as they were greatly 
disheartened. Moreover, large numbers of bullocks 
had been sold ofl:, and there was no fodder to feed 
the few left, and wherever possible advances were 
made, not only for Zao and char as, hut also for seed 
grain and fodder for cattle. All our well cultiva- 
tion was successful in rabi 1900, as they very 
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sensibly refused to sott on hitter wells. The areas 
under 17611 cultivation at rabis were — 








Babi 18D5. 

Habi 1896. 

! 

Eabi 1897. 

Eabi 1898. 
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Kabi 1899. 
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Babi 1900. 
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2,289 

6,339 

1,505 
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2,R0G 

13,155 

31,656 

16,075 

21,838 

33,083 

Jhajjar . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• • 

61,576 

91,239 

11,26S 

97,806 

127,300 

108,851 


Crops tliat were sown by aid of wells were 
successfully harvested, none but irrigated crops 
were sown, as the rains ceased so early that bdi'dni 
rabi sowings were generally impossible. 

Katcha wells last from three to four years only, 
and pucoa wells take too long to build, to be of any 
use, in the time of scarcity, though they would be 
of great use in future times, and a careful examin- 
ation is being made by estates to show the capa- 
bilities of well irrigation in future famines, and 
advances will be made as funds permit, as a sort of 
permanent insurance against famine. But the 
matter is a difficult one, as the people will do no- 
thing, in times of plenty, and it is too late when the 
famine is on them. 

16. I cannot say that labour was altogether the 
first criterion of relief, though it was the fitrst prac- 
tical test employed. 

Works (ordinary) were started by me early in 
1899 under the District Board Act. Birst wo tried 
contractors, but that not being a success, wo did 
them amdni, under the supervision of the ordinary 
tahsil staff, the disbursers being zaildars or other 
rural notables. 

, These works continued till the rains broke. 
They were started again ou the 15th August and 
were converted into test works on 11th September 
1899. 

16. The tasks on test works wore set in accord- 
ance with the nature of the soil. 

On soft sandy soH 200 cubic feet per digger was 
exacted, on ordinary soil 150 cubic feet, on hard 
soil 76 to 100 cubic feet, and on kimkar 25 to 60 
cubic feet. 

We had no female diggers, and only the able- 
bodied strong men were classified as such. 

We took no count of previous occupation, as 
professional diggers as a class do not exist in this 
district, but every one received for the first week 
the normal wage, whether he did the task or not, 
provided the officer in charge was satisfied that the 
deficiency was due to his not being accustomed to 
digging, or not understanding what he was required 
to do, and not to wilful laziness. 

17. After the week payment was made on test 
works strictly in accordance with results. There 
was no maximum wage, there was no minimum, 
and there was no allowance for dependents. The 
Above remarks apply to test works only. 
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18. The conversion of test works into regular 
relief works took place on 2nd December 18997 ».c., 
after a period of twelve weeks. It is impossible to 
state exactly what determined the conversion. Per- 
sonal observation and knowledge went a long way. 
The existence of distress, proved by the willingness 
of the workers to do a very large task at a very 
small wage, with a continued increase in the nuin- 
bers, also contributed largely. 

19. Large public works as well as small 
works under the Civil had been started as test 
worlcs. The latter were gradually absorbed in 
the former, and were never declared to be regular 
relief works. 

20. Public Works Department were absolutely 
responsible for tbeir own works. I rather fancy 
that the scale Of supervising establishment had 
been fixed beforehand, i.e., one extra Naib 
Tahsildar to every 6,000 to 6,000 relief workers. 
There was no delay in opening the works, and there 
was an abundance of tools, etc. 

21. No, according to the size of work, and 
drinking water available; the relief work was 
fixed to have a maximum number of 6,000. The 
maximum was constantly exceeded and was 
arranged for by drafting at finst, and second, at a 
later stage, by the opening of village works. ' 

22. Each charge had its own establishment. 
Department Public Works can give details. 

Hutting had been arranged for beforehand by 
supply of biTlds to each family living on the works. 
Hutting was never a very gi-eat difficulty, as the 
majority did not live on the works. Conservancy 
establishment was arranged for by Department 
Public Works, Civil authorities supplying pensioned 
soldiers as Jamadars, etc. 

The wells were fixed upon beforehand by Civil 
authorities, disinfected and passed by Civil Surgeon, 
and then handed over to Department Public Works* 
who kept a guard night and day. Banids 
were provided by Civil authorities, also Hospital 
Assistants. 

23. Admission was free to every one at 
first; subsequently I obtained permission fi-om 
Commissioner to start a, parcha system. Previous 
to this a distance test was going to be imposed, 
but was never started. Eesidence on the works 
was never compulsoiy. 

24. Less than one-fifth of the people lived 
on the works, even after a Sunday wage was 
given to those who did so. Works opened in the 
vicinity of any large village, by which I mean 
villages with a population of over 3,000 inhabitants, 
were invariably sAvamped by such villages, till we 
put in force the selection system, without which 
our numbers would have been over 70,000 relief 
workers alone. Nine-tenths of relief workers came 
from villages situated within 8 miles of the work. 


' 25. The CiTil authorities ■ gave no orders to 

Public Works Department, who were independent in 
all matters as regards organization and control. We 
limited ourselves to constant inspections of their works 
sufficiency of wage, suitability and performance of 
tasks, kitchens, condition of workers and children, 
convalescent gangs, hutting and water arrangements, 

, hut not so as to interfere with the internal economy 
of the work, and anything requiring setting right 
was decided in demi-official correspondence with 
Executive Engineer or Sub-Divisional Officers. 

26. The Civil Officer in charge was in 
all cases a- Girdawar, promoted to Extra Naib 
Tahsildar, given over to Public Works Department, 
whose official he became. hTothing else was 
necessary. 

27. There was no Civil Officer in charge. 
Tasks were varied by Sub-Divisional Officer, 
or on representations made by officers of Civil 
Department, which meant Deputy Commissioner 

I or Assistant Commissioner only. Civil Sub- 
Divisional Officers went on the works, after consult- 
, ing Executive Engineer, but made no remarks in 
inspection book, but submitted results of visits 
unofficially to Deputy Commissioner. 

28. Concerns Department Public Works. 
Constant efforts were made to keep the members 
of one family together, and village gangs. This 
was one of the many points to which Civil officers 
paid special attention. 

29. Grain equivalent was first, diggers 18, 
canaers 13, and working children 7 chittaks, 
respectively ; then raised to 20, 15 and 8 chittdks, 
respectively, from 2nd December 1899 to early part 
of March 1900, and again lowered to 18, 13 and 8 
chittdks. 

The wage calculated on grain equivalent plus 
allowance for dependents was ample, togeth er with 
the maximum wage that could be earned by the 
gang if they liked. 

As a matter of fact, it was alleged that they 
could save money on it, so that we were quite justi- 
fied in the reduction, though the fact of saving a few 
I rupees is not of itself a condemnation of the wage, 
i 30. There never were female diggers, or, if so, 
j very few indeed. Tlio classification therefore re- 
I solved itself into— (1) digger, (2) adult carrier (both 
sexes), (3) working children (both sexes). No 
difficulty was ever experienced, in fact classification 
would lead to complication in accounts. 

31. When test works were converted into relief 
■; works, in consultation with Executive Engineer, we 
I started an intermediate system of piece-work, or, 
i perhaps, more strictly speaking, task work, with 
payments by results. The system was as follows : — 

^ (1) The task was fixed for the gang, by multi- 

' pljnng the task by number of diggers. 

(2) To each digger there was a proper propor- 
tion of carriers varying with the soil, lift 
! and lead. 


(3) To tlie wliole taslt 25 per cent, nras added, 
■which the gang cdi^d do as they liked. 

(1) The wage was ‘ calcitlated, taking the 
grain equivalent to equal the task, plus 
16 per cent, allowance to each for depen- 
dents, pins 25 per cent, if the maximum 
was done. Table and ready-reckoners 
were worked out for varying tasks by 
Executive Engineer, and supplied to 
each work, and so the calculations were 
made very simple. 

This was the only system in force in the district, 

32. The great drawback to this system has been 
tlescribcd by me in details in my famine report. 
Payments by results must always be the most satis- 
factory of ail, and I do not see why relief should not 
ha adequately afforded even in casesof severe distress, 
provided (?) that the distress is taken in time, and the 
general physical condition of the people is not had. 
Exceptions can always he artangetl ior hy conval?s- 
cent gangs, which can never he obviated ; («) and 
that the payments hy results do not include the up- 
keep of non- working children and dependents. That 
is where our system failed. W e allowed an 
allowance for all dependents, and yet, finding that 
children (in a few cases even including working 
childron hut mostly non-working children) were 
being neglected, we had to start kitchens, and also 
allow the allowance. In some, but not the majority 
of cases, the dependents were too many to he covered 
hy the allowance ; hut in most of the cases, hy 
personally verifying, I found that the faUing-off was 
due to neglect hy parents, though they were earning 
a suflicieut wage. "We started cutting the 'allowance 
from those who neglected their children, hut this 
led to confusion, or at least Public "Works Depart- 
ment said it would, and so wo were forced to accept 
the inevitable, seeing that the famine was coming to 
an end, and not 'wishing to change a system which 
otherwise worked woU. 

The lower in the social scale, the more the neglect » 
which was confined mostly to 'village artizans o^ 
menials, Mahommadans of all classes, and agricul- 
tvu’ists other than Jats, Hindu E&jputs and Brah- 
mins. 

33, Public Works Department. 

34i. The scale of wages was sufficiently liberal. 
The condition of workers excepting a few non- 
working children improved ■visibly, and it was 
common tallc of the countryside that there were 
savings made. 

36. No Sunday wage was given, except to those 
who lived on the works. 

All workers could earn a 26 per cent, maximum. 
The maximum wage was, in my opinion, if earned 
every day, sufficient to cover the expenses of the 
rest day, but this could not he depended upon, in 
which case a rest-day wage should, I think, he 
given to all, independently of whether they live on 
the work or not. 
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36. "We had no minimum wage, or fines ; we 
paid strictly by results. 

37. On the regular relief works every one for the 
first two days was allowed the normal wage,_ irres- 
pective of his outturn, in order to give him time to 
shake down and get accustomed to the work. 

The percentage of gangs earning the maximum 
varied on different works from 15 to 25 per cent., 
the normal to something like 60 per cent, to 70 per 
cent., and below normal to 15 to 20 per cent. 

38. Daily payments were in force ; I think daily 
payments should always ho made. It is popular 
with the people, enables them to make daily pay- 
ments to the bania, and possibly prevents the people 
being swindled, as each man can understand what is 
due to him daily ; but with measurements differing 
daily, he would not understand hi-weekly payments. 

39. Every one was paid daily, on the third 
day, for what they had done on the first day, 
and for the first two days normal wage was paid to 

' all new comers. 

40. Payments were made as follows : — 

The muster rolls having been prepared over- 
night and checked in the early morning, the mates 
of each gang were called up, and a hag containing 
the exact amount due to the gang, with a shp 
I inside it, stating the amount, was given over to each 
mate. 

The Moharrir then went with all his mates to 
where the gangs were working. No. 1 gang stopped 
work, and fell in according to the muster roll, and the 
Moharrir read out what each digger, carrier and 
working child were entitled to, and payments were 
made accordingly. Any one marked absent in the 
muster roll on the day for which payments were 
1 made was paid separately on an absentee register by 
the officer in charge. When No. 1 gang was fin- 
ished, the Moharrir went on to No. 2, where the 
mate was ready for him. In this way, though pay- 
ments were made to the head of the gang, we saw 
that each individual was also paid. 

The presence of certain native gentlemen, zail- 
I dars and lambardars, who were required to attend 
daily on a roster, also contributed largely to the 
workers getting their proper pay, 

41. 
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42. A system of payments by results Tvas in 
force, and does not altogether tally with either one 
of the systems described in paragraphs 208, 212, of the 
I'amine Commission Beport of 3898. 

Nearest to it was the modified intermediate 
system, in that onrs was a development of the code 
sj^stem of task work. 

We went in for classification, fixing the task, ’and 
setting out the work. Nominal rolls of all workers 
were kept, hut not of dependents. It did ot limit 
the earnings of all workers to a hare subsistence 
allowance, as the wage included a 16-per cent, 
allowance for dependents, and the workers were 
allowed to earn daily a 25-per cent, maximum. 
The number of carriers to the gang varied with the 
requirements, and every effort was made by Depart- 
ment Public Works to see that they were not in 
excess of requirements ; whether they were entirely 
successful, I leave it to their officers to say, as I 
do not feel competent to express an opinion on this. 

The maximum wage was 25 per cent, over the 
normal given to the gang for doing a 25-per cent, 
increased task. Non- working children and depen- 
dents were provided for in the 15 per cent, allowance. 
Infirm people were put into convalescent gangs, 
were given light work, and were paid the normal 
wage. It is impossible to put such people on piece- 
work at favourable rates. 

As already described, we found it necessary to 
start kitchens for the non-working children, who 
appeared to be losing condition, mostly from neglect 
and partly from the dependent allowance being 
insufficient for a large number of non-working 
children in one family where the bread-winners were 
too few. 

44. No contractors were ever employed. 

46. Muster rolls were kept up in exactly the 
same form, and at one stage we £d actually revert 
for a few days on one tank to task work. 

46. Civil authorities, Tahsildars of each tahsil, 
informed officers in charge of tanks every Saturday 
what "the price-current would be for the coming 
week. 

It was based on the cheaper grains, which ‘was 
generally bejarov jno, i.e., a mixture of gram and 
barley, or plain barley. 

No account was taken of variations below two 
pies, as per orders issued on receipt of Commis- 
sioner’s Cii’cular No. 181, dated 23rd September 
1899. 

47. la Public Works Department. 

48. Wages, i.e., the grain equivalent, were fixed 
by Commissioner. Neither Collector nor Execu- 
tive Engineer could alter them without first 
referring to him. Tasks were first set by Executive 
Engineer or Sub-Divisional Officers. Collector’s 
representations were always readily accepted by 
Public Works Department. 


49. Ai'faugements were made ’with doubtful 
success to draft some 6,000 or 6,00Q:''to the Dellii- 
Agra Chord Line. The actual number ■which 
Avent amounted to 2,133, and it ■n-as "UTith great ditfi- 
cidty that the people irere got to understand ’what 
it meant. When this Avas achieved cholera hrolce 
out and all further drafting Avas at once stopped. 
Drafting to village Avorhs Avas started on 4th dime 
1900 in order to relieve the pressure on the Public 
Works Department tanks. The success Avas im- 
mense : the AuUage tanks Avere opened in villages 
■where a certain number of the inhabitants of it and 
the surroimding A'illages were already working on a 
Publio Works Department tank. No aiTangemcnts 
were necessary; the people were simply warned, 
and they turned up most AAuUiugly, and when the 
transfer was made in large numbers, their Mohar- 
rirs accompanied them. 

Small Village Works. 

60. A very minor part indeed. 

61. Only escaAmtion of village tanks. 

62 and 63. Entirely under Civil ageney by di- 
rect management, the Lambardars, etc., ijieing 
associated with it to a very large extent. Patwdris 
did the measm'ing A\uth the help of mates, Zailddrs 
and Lambardars the payments. 

64. The code system was adhered to through- 
out. Wages and payments by results were the 
same as on Public Works Department tanks, and 
muster rolls tlie same also. 

Employment was given on the parcha system 
only. 

66. The system of selection- of applicants was 
adhered to in Aullage works also ; it was most ne- 
cessary and was entirely successful. 

66. Excepting a village tank at Bohtak itself, 
thei’e were no small works near any big one. Each 
small work, including the Pohtak one, had certain 
villages allotted to it, and for these villages ad- 
mission to other worlds was closed. 

67. This is rather a large question. My opi- 
nion was expressed in my Eamine Deport, and 
are given now with some diffidence, as my superiors 
do not agree Avith them. 

I think when it is impossible to have any remu- 
neratiA^e relief work in a district, that the benefit to 
a district of such Department Public Works tanks as 
Avere excavated in this famine luther a doubtful one, 
and certainly not to be compared Avith the advan- 
tages to the inhabitants which woAild have accrued 
if a large sum had been-expended on village tanks. 
The Aullage tanks are a great f eatm’C in this' district, 
and it is impossible to overestimate the importance 
of them to the zammdars. 

The advantages in extending them would have 
been, in addition to the above, a large saving in ex- 
penditru’e on hutting, conservancy establishment 
and watering arrangements. Then comes the ques- 
tion of supervision and efficiency, and on this I 


fancy all Public Works Department Onicers Tvould 
unbesitatingly give tbeir votes -for concentration of 
labour, on the ground that in no other vay vould 
supervision be possible. It is therefore with dilE- 
dence that I express the "view that I do not see why 
there should not be the same efficiency and super- 
vision over small village works as over large Public 
Works Department relief works. 

There is also the political aspect to be considered. 
Por some time one had to explain to the people why 
large works were going to be done, as there is a very 
strong feeling in the district against no village 
going to work in another village lands, and it was 
only severe scarcity and the idea which we spread 
about that it was Sirkdr lei naulcri that they were 
able to smother their pride and come to work. 
Even then, though veay grateful, they have not al- 
together understood the principles, and perhaps in 
some villages (I say perhaps because I do not know 
of any such cases) we may have failed to get at in- 
dividual cases of distress accordingly. 

68, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63.— Blank. 

64. No special measures were taken to prevent 
mortality of cattle, nor were any measures pos- 
sible. Wc gave taJedvi for fodder for such well cattle 
as were actually working wells, and where owners 
could not afford to keep them alive . 

65. None at aU, |and indeed such would have 
been useless, for the people had no money wherewith 
to buy fodder. 

To advance money to keep a pair of bullocks alive 
through the famine would have cost E240, far 
more than the animals were worth. 

66. Dependents were relieved by the bread- 

winners wffiose wage included a 15-per cent, 
allowance for this purpose. » 

On the large public works, as already stated, we 
found the children of the lower castes were being 
neglected by theh parents, and we had to open kit- 
chens in which a ration of cooked food was given 
daily to all emaciated children. 

On small village works the 16 per cent, was 
found sufficient. 

67. Cash doles were given on the grain equi- 
valent of 1 2 and 7 chittaks to adults and children, 
respectively, from 22nd November 1899 to 31st 
March 1900, and from 1st April 1900 to 31st 
October 19i'0 of 10 and 7 chittaks respectively. 

Cash doles were found by far the most convenient 
form for distribution, and were most appreciated by 
the recipients ; any other form would be most cum- 
bersome and probably lead to much peculation. 

68. No, and I submit a copy of heading of 
statement which was submitted to Commissioner 
shondng rrhat classes were in receipt of gratuitous 
relief, and the per cent, they formed of the popu- 
lation of each village. 

No tests were applied. We trusted entirely to 
our system of local inspection. 

r.uiitoa— 4. 
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69. Two only. 

Solitalc opened 27th, November 1899, closed 1st 
Oetoher 1900. Jhajjar opened 28th November 1899, 
closed 1st September 1900. Bagris, Bikanerls and 
people Avbo bad somehow or other escaped being 
put on the -gratuitous list. Re latter, enquiry was 
at once made and suitable orders passed. 

The number never exceeded 250 in poor-houses, 
the maximum being reached with 2)0 on 19th 
August 1900, 

70. Tes, very much so. 

No persons refusing to work were ever sent to 
poor-houses. 

71. Tes. 

72. None, excepting on works. Each large 
work had a kitchen. 

73. 7-di, 75. Blank. 

76. Poor-house ration was — 

Adults . — Twelve chhitaks from 27th November 
1899 to 31st March 1900, 10 chhitaks from 1st April 
to 6th October 1900. 

Children. —Five and 7 chhitaks. 

Rations were varied, and in case of sickness or 
weakness, special diets were ordered by Medical 
Officer in charge. 

77. The village lists were first drawn up by 
the Circle Inspectors, who in every case were 
zailddrs and lambardars. They were then checked 
by Girdawars, Naib TahsHdars and Tahsildars. 
Before starting the distribution, each Gazetted 
Officer was given a certain number of circles, and 
he at once, in accordance with orders issued on 
North-West Provinces Code, commenced his in- 
spection also. He had to visit more than half the 
villages in his il/aqa once a week, and aU the reci- 
pients, together with candidates for admission, were 
inspected by some officer or otlier two or three times 
in the month, in addition to the Circle Inspector’s 
visits when he gave the dole. 

78. By Circle Inspectors— (a) in cash, (5) every 
14 days, (o) at the villages of recipients. 

79. 80, 81. Ml. 







82. Cheap grain shops ’were opened from Indian 
Charitaole Kelief rund at Rohtakj Kalanaur, 
Mehm, Jhajjar and Bahadurgarh. 

Admission ■was regulated hy tickets supplied hy 
relief officers on recommendation of zaildars and 
lamhardars and other rural notables in each village. 
This form of relief ■was not a success, grain ■was 
ne^v'er ■yery dear, and the people abused this form of 
relief, in that it became a fictitious transaction ■with 
the banid, who shared the profit with the recipient. 

83. These shops had no effect whatsoever on 
the grain trade. 

The transactions were too insignificant, 

84. 
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85. To begin ■with absolutely on crop failurej 
but by differentiating between rich and poor re- 
venue-payers. Latterly when the crop failures 
became ■universal, differentiation became an impos- 
sible task, and suspensions were given to whole 
estates. 

In the former case, the differentiation was made 
(a) by patwdri and kamingo, whose ■vvork was 
checked by Tahsildars and the Eevenue Assistant to 
some extent, but this is the great objection to dif- 
ferentiate the power it gives to subordinates, and in 
cases of wholesale suspensions it is impossible to 
check each case, and there are therefore unlimited 
possibilities for exaction. 

86. Always before collections began. In no 
■village, during the time I have held charge, have 
collections been taken and then suspended. 









7 ' 

87. Under tlie Tenancy Act a landlord cannot 
' t recover Ms rent when the revenries have been sus- 
pended. 

88. No, I cannot say I did. 

' 89. The number of persons in receipt of relief 

' at any time never exceeded 12 per cent, on popula- 
tion of distressed area, which was touched on week 
ending 14th July 1900 only, and then it receded. 

90. Belief was excessive in that before we put 
the parclia system into force, there must have been 
many people on relief works who could have existed 
without it, afterwards I do not think such could he 
said. 

91. The classes in receipt of relief were 
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92. I have had no experience of previous 
famine. It must be taken into account that this 
was the severest famine in tMs district Avithin the 
memory of any living man, that there was only 

I an interval of fiA'^e harvests between this and the 
famine of 1896-97, of which only one could be 
called a good harvest. Nevertheless, I think it 
must be admitted that the people more readily 
sought relief in various ways. 

Uor the Hindu agriculturists, of whom Jats 
form a very large proportion, this can be attributed 
to two things — (a) their being in greater distress 
and, therefore, actuated by necessity, (h) by their 

I I tM'iftiness, and being actuated by a strong desire 
' not to haA^c to encroach on their savings wMch they 

would Avant for soAAungs as soon as the rains broke, 

I and their not having anything to do but sit idle in 
then’ homes they thought they might as well earn 
something. The lower classes were driven by sheer 
necessitj'', and the Muhammadans would not work 
' at all, but were quite shameless in the desire to get 
j gratuitous relief. 








9b. _L i/i^‘ u cxxu. txiia Jii xuy aiis'n'er 

to Question 9^. W^g^mpossible to quote bad facts, 
but I am certain from Avbat I myself beard and 
Tvbat my officers told me that amongst some of 
the Jats there "n'as this reluctance. 

94i. Not as regards applicants for admission to 
relief urorks. A method of selection is quite practi- 
cable in all cases when the distress has been met in 
time, with the common-sense proviso, that eveiy one 
whose physical condition is a proof that relief is 
necessary, must be at once admitted on to the work. 

95. The system is easier worked before a relief 
work is open, and is attended with some difficuJties 
when weeding out has to be done afterwards. It 
must be done cnly by experienced officers, and before 
the whole village, and need only be applied to 
villages within a certain radius of the work. If 
people wiU walk five or six miles to and fro, 
morning and evening, or put up with the many 
discomlorts of a residence in camp, I consider no 
other test necessary, but it is the swamping of relief 
works by near villages which should be guarded 
against. There should also be the safeguard when 
an applicant is refused admission to a work, in the 
vicinity of his village, of giving him an order to 
be at once admitted on some more distant work. 
This was always done, but very rarely used. 

96. The system of registration of births and 
deaths followed in tliis district is as below : — 

For Municipal Towns . — The head of the family 
in which a birth or death takes place reports the fact 
to the Octroi Moharrir who keeps up the birth and 
death registers. He records it in the registers and 
sends a weekly abstract to the Civil Surgeon. 

For Rural Areas . — The village watchman 
keeps two books, one for births and the other for 
deaths, in which he gets the entry made by patwdri 
of the village. The lambardars of each village are 
held responsible that all entries are made in these 
books. The village watchman brings these boobs 
to the Police Station at his weekly. visits and the 
Police Moharrir compiles his registers from these 
and signs the choukidar’s books. The Police 
Moharrh' prepares an abstract from these every week 
and sends it to the Civil Surgeon through the 
District Superintendent of Police. 

The TahsUdar, Naib-Tahsildar and Kamingo 
examine these registers when on tour, and submit 
a monthly statement of the results of their inspec- 
tions. 

97. It is impossible to say, but certainly to 
a large extent. Lengthy enquiries were made on 
this point, and a detailed report submitted. The 
result of the enquiry showed that whilst there were 
no deaths due to staiwation, many of the deaths in 
certain villages were of people in by no means 
straightened circumstances, and some of course must 
have been due to diseases brought on by unwhole- 
some or insufficient food. 

Burlton— 5. 
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107- None. 

108. In the canal-irrigated crops, sngarcane 
indigo, and cotton are largely soTrn, but 1 do not 
think there has been any large increase of late years. 

The question of prohibiting these and only allow- 
ing cereals is at present under consideration. The 
zamindar will always sow cotton on hdrdni tracts to a 
large extent, as it pays him so well, but there is no 
contraction of cereals on hdruai lands. 

109. Wages are generally 'paid in cash, and the 
labourers generally insist on this, showing daily a 
greater reluctance to accept payments in bind. Wages 
are more now than they were in the famine, but have 
not otherwise shown any tendency to increase . 

110. Only in the selection of applicants from 
relief works, and in the reduction of wages w^hich, 
in my opinion, was quite justified. 

111. Under Department Public Works only 
who can but answer the question. 

112. Non-ollicial agency was used by me when 
test works were started in supervising and distribut- 
ing pay of the workers. 

After relief works were started, by visiting all relief 
works in the vicinity of their villages, and seeing 
that the people were being fairly treated and proper- 
ly paid. In bringing applicants for gratuitous relief 
to notice and distributing such. In serving on the 
various committees of the charitable relief Jmnds and 
in distributing secret relief. In visiting poor-house, 
and cheap grain shops. 

113. (a) (f) and {S). This change was not 
made. 

(b) (1). — No attempt was ever made by raising 
the tasks to keep people off the works. 

(2) . — Nor do I think it was at any time so had as to 
affect their physical condition. 

(o) (/) and (S ) . — The scale of wages was sufficient 
to keep all in bodily health. 

{e ). — The distance test was only imposed in the 
cases of those who lived in villages near the works, 
and uho had been refused aparcliaoi admission to 
the nearest work. This must have kept our numbers 
doAvn by (2) one-third to half I think, but I do not 
think it increased our death-rate, as no one wms ever 
refused who was in straightened circumstances, or in 
a physically weak condition. 

114i.’,The massing of people on large works 
has not interfered wdth the family tie, or weak- 
ened moral ties, but I think it has lessened to a 
certain extent the moral obligation which exists in 
all villages to contribute towards the support of their 
own poor. This can never be avoided now. The 
people have fully recognized the duty undertaken by 
Government to save human life, and will only be too 
ready in the future to shift the burden from their 
shoulders to that of Government. 




Mr. MACDONALD, LATE EXECUTIVE ENGINEER, ROUT AN. 


The President . — You bad not very bad famine in Robtak, and your numbers are not 
very large ; tbe numbers shown do not include dependants, while other districts do ? 

A. — AVe paid dependants an allowance ; very few dependants came to works. 

Q. — ^You board about tbe payment by results and tbe Code-task systems, tbe characteristic 
difference is tbe minimum wage ; I understand you bad no minimum ? 

A.— No. 

Q . — ^It V as payment by results with certain doles for dependants ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — ^Did you find tbe labourers usually give you a full work for which you paid them ? 

A.— Yes, on the whole we got very good results from the labourers. 

Q . — There was no malingering ? 

A.-No. 

Q. — ^Your people arc an industrious sturdy people in ordinary times ? 

A . — T have only been employed in thc«e parts for a year ; from Avbat I saw they seemed 
to be w'illing to work. 

Q . — Do you think your payments were such as to attract any persons who were not really 
in need of relief? 

A. — I sliould say not. 

Q . — Because j’our payments were considerably more tlian have been paid in other pro- 
vinces, you gave 25 per cent, plus 15 per cent, for dependants, plus payment to children in 
kitchens? 

A. — ^But tbe actual grain wage during the summer w.as only 18 for the digger ; we paid 
him bis Sunday wage plus his percentage for de 2 )endants, which should not be considered, 
because in other cases dependants were paid separately, and we allowed a man to work extra, 
which if he did, he got 25 per cent, extra 

Q. — ^Did a great number do the 25 per cent, extra ? 

A.— No. 

Q.— AVas that due to ifiiysical weakness ? 

A. — ^I think the}' were people from towns and disinclined to work. 

Q. — ^You never had comimlsory residence on works ? 

A.— No. 

Q. — Do you consider that the work was not more than was needed ? 

A. — I think that after the selection system was adopted we had no people who could have 
stayed aw^'. 

Q. — AA'’hat was that ? 

A. — ^Thc ticket system. 

Q . — ^AVill you explain that? 

A. — ^AVe only admitted those peojile to works who were authorized by the Civil author- 
ities to obtain relief; at first everybody who aijplied was admitted, but in February we 
noticed, merely from their appearance, that many of the people were well-to-do and then the 
system of admission by ticket was adoidcd under the Commissioner’s orders ; it only applied 
to villages within a certain distance of the works. 

Mr, Bourdillon . — AVhat was the radius from which tickets were required ? 

A. — I cannot say ; it was laid down somewhere. 

The President . — ^Arc you in favour of the bi-weekly or tri-weekly system of payments ? 

jA . — I prefer the system of daily payments. Al’^e had daily jJayments entirely. 

Q. — ^You found no diflSculty ? 

A. — No : we paid the heads of the gang. 

Q. — ^Had you nominal muster-rolls ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Could you have paid individuals ? 

A. — ^It would have taken long and we should have required more cashiers. 

Q. — How many had you ? 

A. — Three for a charge of 5,000. 

Q . — ^Is it your experience that where people coming from the same village choose 
their own mate, you are certain to hear of any abuses that may occur in the distribution of 
the wages ? 

A.— Yes. 




Mr. W. Macdonald. 


HepHes to qt/esfions drawn rtp hy Mr. W, Mac 
'lonald, JExecutive ’Engineer, Punjab, to tJi 
Famine Commission, appointed by the Pesohi 
iion of the Oovernment of India, No. 11 — 294 
8, dated 20th Pecember 1900. 


Employed from. 21st December 1899 to 2ot 
J une 1900 as Executive Engineer of the Eohta 
Division (Eamine), and subsequently Superinten 
dent of Work", Special Eamine Circle, Eunjal . 
until the Circle was closed on 7tb October 1900. 

1 to 18. Apparently for Civil Department. 

19. Regular Relief Woiks under my charge 
in the Robtalc District (i.e., Rohtak Division) 
consisted of large central tanks {i.e., not belonging 
to any one village in particular), and as such 
would bo classified as Public Works (Local 
Boards). 

20. The works were under the control of the 
P. W. D., in consultation with the Civil authorities. 
So far as L am aware, the scale of supervising 
establishment bad not been prescribed, but the 
N.-W. P. Code was taken as a guide, and in that 
Code a scale is laid down in Appendix D XIV ; I 
have since prepared a revised scale for use in the 
Punjab, which is given in the rough draft of Code 
for the revision of which Mr. Humphreys, Deputy 
Commissioner, and I were deputed. 

In accordance with Punjab Eamine Code, 
officers in charge were sujiplied by the Civil 
Department, and by the courtesy of the Deputy 
Commissioner, Rohlak (Captain Burlton), I was 
able to ])rocure Cashiers, Molmrrirs and men for 
guarding treasure from among those whose names 
were borne on the district lists as suitable for 
employment. Such Sub*Overseers as were not 
obtained from the regular P, W. D. Staff and work 
agents were appointed by me subject to the approval 
of the Superintending Engineer, and the appoint- 
ment of other minor officials by the Sub-Divisional 
Officers (P. W. D.) and by officers in charge was 
subject to ray approval. Only six largo works 
were in progress in the Rohtak District and there 
was no difficulty in providing for these the neces- 
sary establishment ; in fact we had men in reserve 
to be utilized in the event of it being found necei- 
sary to open up more works, two of which were 
ready to be takeu up at short notice. Very few 
of the Mohavrir class were really competent, but 
most of these men "were soon able to carry out the 
work required from them. 

There was never any delay on our part in 
opening wmrks when called upon to do so, as the 
Deputy Commissioner always gave us timely 
notice. 
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A sufficient quantity of tools and plant -vras 
available and no difficulty nras experienced in 
maintaining the supply, as the chief articles re- 
quired, viz-t phoiorahs, picks and baskets, can all 
be manufactured at Delhi. 

21. Each of oug 'ivorks -was of sufficient magni- 
tude to constitute a charge. The siz“ of a charge 
vras based on the figuies given in the N.-W P. 
Code, but the Oommi'-siouer did not fix any actual 
limit, although we uere supposed not to let the 
numbers on any one work exceed 6,500 people, i.e , 
workers. At one of our works the number of 
workers rose at one time to over 8,* 00 and steps 
were taken to relieve the pressure by drafting to 
other wmrks which were not so ciowded. The crow- 
ding on the work in question was probably due 
to tho fact that it was near the town of Rohtak. 

22. Each charge had its own establishment. 
The establishment generally consisted of — 

One Officer in charge. 

One English- wiiting Clerk. 

One Vernacular-writing Clerk. 

Moharrirs according to number of gangs, gen- 
erally 1 to 4 or 6 gangs. 

Sub-Overseers and work agents, 3 or 4 per 
work (charge). 

Treasure Guard 1 Dalfadar and 4 men.* 

Chowkidars, water-carriers and sweepers as 
considered necessary to suit the condi- 
tions obtaining. 

Cashiers, 3 to 4 per work (charge). 

Hospital Assistants, 1 per charge. 

Compounders, 1 per charge. 

Prior to the opening of each work arrange- 
ments were made for— (a) hutting, (5) conservancy 
and sanitation, (c) water-supply (d) food-supply, 
(e) medical requirements. 

(o) Huts for the people were of plain mats on 
bamboo frames, and some difficulty was expe- 
rienced in making the people keep the huts on the 
sites allotted for that purpose. Huts to hold 4 or fi 
people cost about il2 each, and were much damaged 
by dust-storms. I think that huts witiv roughly 
made walls of mud should be provided, if possible. 

(6) In the early stages of the work yellow 
flags were put up to indicate the places to be used 
for purposes of nature, but subsequently, at the 
1 equqst of the Sanitary Commissioner, the trench 
systemN^Tvith enclosed latrines was resorted to. 
Every endeavour was made to keep the works, 
camp, and country in the vicinity clean. 

(c) Wate^^upply. All precautions were taken 
to obtain and keCT up a pure supply on the lines 
suggested in 1) A>IV, N.-'W. P. Code. Kerosine 
tins were found to b»^ too flimsy for carriage of 
water, and iron tanks\^re purchased and conveyed 
from the source of supplV to the camp and work 
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on carts. Sufficient cattle Xrel’e aYailable for 
draught purposes. 

(t?) Pood-supply. A market was opened at each, 
work, hut some difficulty was esperieucod in per- 
suading hanias to take up the work. The objections- 
raised were — 

(i) Discomfort of camp life as compared with 
life at home. 

(it) Insufficient sales. 

(iti) Prohibition of sale of' inferior grain, the 
sale of which is permitted elsewhere. 

(ic) Hates being fixed at those prevailing in 
tabsil in which work was located. At 
first allowance was made for carriage 
of grain, but it is difficult to calculate 
what this should be, as the marts from 
which grain is to be bought cannot be 
fixed. Subsequently the hanias were 
allowed to charge at a rate two pice in 
the rupee over that obtaining, in the 
tabsil. 

(c) A hospital was provided at each work and 
the general arrangements in connection with 
medical matters were left in the hands of those 
competent to deal with such matters. At the 
same time, to the best of our ability, we gave our 
attention to this point by seeing that the sick and 
feeble were attended to. 

23. At first all ready to work were admitted, 
hut subsequently a system of selection was adopted. 
The process of selection was effected by the Civil 
authorities. No distance test was insisted upon 
and residence in camp was optional. 

2L I refrain from replying to this, as a definite 
answer can be obtained from the Civil authoritieSj 
to whom figures were supplied showing all the 
villages from which people came and the number 
from each village. 

26. I did not consider myself subordinate to 
the Civil authorities, but rather as co-operating 
with them. I was in constant consultation and. 
communication with the Deputy Commissioner, 
and believed that I canned out all wishes expressed 
by him. All grain wages were fixed by the Com- 
missioner and except at one period when the cash 
equivalent was also laid down by that officer we 
calculated this equivalent. Tasks were set by the 
P. W. D. officials under my orders, and we had 
practically a free hand in this matter as well as in 
the prosecution of the work in hand. 

26. Tes. In the Rohtak District generally 
taken from the Girddwar Kduiingo class. The 
salary was at first fixed at R.'iO per mensem, hut in 
the ease of two or three selected men it was raised 
to S.76 (I have no papers here and am not quite 
sure of the figures last given). These! men were 
placed entirely under the orders of the P. W. D. 

All officers in charge had full authority to 
assure themselves that measurements were correctly 
and punctually made, but I do not think that so 
far as accuracy is concerned they can be expected 



to exercise sucli authority, for Sub-Oversoers would 
generally be more competent in this respect. I 
have not been supplied with report of Pamine Com- 
mission, and as time is limited I can, if so desired, 
answer the rest of this question when called upon 
to appear before the Commission. 

27. Tasks were set by the P. W. D. olBcors, 
and the officer in charge could reduce or increase 
these if necessary to suit the conditions obtiiining. 
This is a question to which wo paid special atten- 
tion as we had great variations of soil, the task per 
digger varying from 25 cubic feet to 200 cubic feet 
on different parts of the same work. V7henever 
inspecting w’e scrutinized the tasks set and the men 
employed for the purpose w'cro soon able to deter- 
mine AA'hat the tasks should bo. As regards tasks 
for carriers, during the course of operations A\'e 
receh'od orders to test the feasibility of intro- 
ducing different co-efficients or constants of 
labour to suit the variation in soil. Appendix 
B of the Punjab Code AA'as framed in accordance 
with the proposed alterations in this respect. 

28. The gangs Avere constituted, so far as was 
possible, so as to get 5 carriers per digger as an 
aA’^erage, but where this could not bo done carriers 
had to be utilized as diggers. The gangs varied in 
size from 40 to 80, and arrangements were made 
to keep people of the same family and from the 
same village together as much as possible, and no 
difficulty AA'as experienced in doing this. 

29. In accordance with Punjab Code, labourers 
were classified as (1) diggers, (2) carriers, (3) 
working children. 

Statements as to age are misleading, and the 
selection of workers for the younger part of class 
(2) and for class (3) in toto has to be decided rather 
on the question of physical fitness than of age. 

During the cold weather months the Commis- 
sioner (Delhi) fixed the grain Avages for workers 
at 20,*^ 14 and 8^’' ohitdks respectively, for the 
three classes above named, but as the warm AA'eather 
approached these wages were reduced to 18, 13 
and 7 ohitaks. 

30. I consider that women should not be classi- 
fied as diggers ; if unavoidably employed on dig- 
ging they should have not more than one-half of 
the digger’s task and receive carrier’s AA^ago. I see 
no reason for drawing any distinction either in task 
or wage between men and Avomen classified as 
carriers ; we had no such distinction and no objec- 
tions were raised. Classification depends on phy- 
sique and the wage given is that considered 
sufficient for the sustenance of the indmdual- 
admitted to employment, and as the capacity for 
Avork is regulated by the physical capacity, those 
enlisted in the same class should do the same 
quantity of work and get the same wage. It is, 
however, necessary to remember that some of those 
admitted to the carrier class ai'e not so strong as 
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others, but when work is done by gangs, the mom* 
bers of which have interests in common, those 
better able to work can generally do a little more 
to make up for tliose not quite so strong. 

As regards the financial aspect, in any system 
in which tasks are laid down for each class the 
employment of carriers, either male or female, as 
diggers is expensive at the wage quoted above. In 
the case cf the male carrier employed as a digger 
the ta.sk set is two-thirds that of the digger, and for 
a woman so employed the task is half only. Now 
the digger’.s wage being 18 chitaks, two-thii’ds of 
bis wage is 12 chitaks, but we pay the carrier 13 
chitaks and in the case of the woman we put her 
digging value at only half that of the digger, but 
give her -j-f of his pay. It does not, however, 
appear financially unsound to give men and women 
carriers the same wage, for in this class of work 
the women appear to be able to compete success- 
fully with the men who would at the time of 
classifi,cation be relegated to the carrier class. 

31. At first tbe system adopted in Robtak was 
pure piece-work, inasmuch as a rate was struck 
for the work, based upon tbe wages fixed ; and tbe 
value of work done at ‘that rate was divided among 
tbe people, gang by gang. The system.seemed to 
me objectionable as the conditions upon which the 
rate was struck could not obtain with famine gangs 
and tbe division of the money in tbe proper pro- 
portion for the different classes necessitated too 
much calculation. I therefore suggested that each 
gang should be tasked, tbe task being set to suit 
the assumed working capacity of the gang, and that 
it should receive payment in proportion to the work 
done, the amount due to each member being the 
normal wage multiplied by a fraction, the numera- 
tor and denominator of which would be the work 
done and task set, respectively. The proposal was 
accepted, and I prepared the necessary table for 
facilitating calculations of amounts due.' It will 
be seen that both sj stems were of payment by 
results ; and no other system was tried. 

32. I consider that tbe latter system alluded to 
iu tbe preceding sentence can be adopted through- 
out a famine. All that is necessary is to satisfy 
yourself that the tasks allotted to the people are 
such as they may reasonably be expected to per- 
form. 

33. We practically set full tasks from the out- 
set, hut were lenient with the people until they 
got accustomed to the work : each gang was ex- 
pected to do its full tasks, and people who were not 
considered fit to work on the heavier kinds of work 
were given light employment. No allowance was 
made for distance. When the hot weather was 
fully established, I suggested that tasks should he 
slightly reduced, and this was done. 

31. I consider that tbe scale of wages was ade- 
quate for tbe diggers and carriers, but perhaps a 
little tight for the children. On the whole the 
people kept in very fair condition except babes iu 
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arms aad a few cliildren. There was not mticli 
evidence that the workers saved, but the general 
opinion is that those of a frugal disposition did 
save. 

A great deal of the copper coin issued did not 
return to Ihe banias on the woiks, for the people 
frequently purchased their supplies from adjacent 
villages. 

35. For some time a rest-day wage was given 
to all, but the concession was subsequently with- 
drawn from those not residing in the camps. In 
addition to this the workers could earn up to 25 
per ce .t. over the normal nage by doing work in 
excess of the task set, a proportional part of the 
higher wage being given for any amount done in 
excess. Option to carry out work in excess of task 
was afforded witli a view to eneouraqing the people 
to work and not for the purpose of providing a 
rest-day wage. If the system of selecting those 
eligible for relief is resorted to, I would give a 
rest-day wage to all relief workers whether residing 
in camp or not. I see no advantage in holding out 
inducements to people to reside in camp. 

36. We had no minimum wage ; provided that 
a fair task is set, no injustice is done in making 
payments strictly by results. Short work carries 
its own punishment. 

37. As already stated, there was no minimum. 
I think, on the wdiole, the average wage earned 
had a tendency to be slightly above rather than 
below the normal wage. 

38. Payments were made daily. 

39. All were paid daily. 

40. The money for each gang was handed over 
to the mate of the gang and checked and to each 
class of workers was made known the amount due 
to each member of that cl.iss (the same amount to 
each) ; the money was then distributed to the 
members of the gang collected together for the 
purpose. I found this method quite satisfactory. 

41. I am unable to give this information. 

42. The system adopted is explained in reply to 
Question 31. 

45. The maximum wage was 25 per cent, over 
normal. The normal wage consisted of actual 
wage as laid down for each class -f- J for Sundays 
-f 15 per cent, for dependants. Weakly persons 
capable of some work were employed on light 
work, such as dressing of spoil, plastering of baskets, 
etc., and were given the minimum wage. 

44. No. 

45. We always kept muster rolls. 

46. The cash equivalent of the grain wa^e was 
calculated by us. 1 issued a ready reckoner billow- 
ing for halt seer variations, but I found that at the 
camps calculations were often made independently 
based on the actual value of the grain. When 
revising the Code, I drew out a fresh wage table 
to allow' for all variations in price ; this °table is 



■with rough draft of Code. The grain upon which 
our prices were fixed was hejar, a mixture of barley 
and gram. 

4i7. The admission of labourer’s was carried out 
on the lines laid down in Appendix D XIV of 
P. Code. The able-bodied men were picked 
orit for the digging work, and the others were grouped 
M'ith the women and older children as carriers^ 
while from the others were selected those thought 
fit to be classified as working children. No count 
of dependants was taken as the maintenance of 
these was allowed for by a percentage on the 
wage of the workers. After each gang had been 
made up the necessary tools were issued and the 
gang -was then sent on to the work. As regards 
tools and plant all arrangements were made for 
these prior to the opening of each work. Huts 
suflieient for about 2,000 people were ready and 
placed in the position intended forthem, each camp 
being laid out on a regular system ; wo generally 
had a certain number of huts in reserve and could 
easily procure more at very short notice. The 
work upon which the labourers were engaged con- 
sisted of tank excavation, and was marked out 
carefully in strips, each of which was numbered 
and was of such a size as to afi'ord work for one 
gang. Each gang was numbered, and we generally 
tried to arrange tlie gangs so that each of them 
was employed upon the strip bearing the same 
number as that by which the gang was indicated. 
The day’s work for each gang was marked out for 
each day on the evening of the day before and to 
all the gang was pointed out the work to be done 
and the price to be paid for it was also intimated. 
The work was measured daily in the presence of 
the gang and the amount done was recorded on the 
muster rolls, and upon this the amount to bo paid 
was calculated by comparing the amount done with 
the task set, which also w’as shown on the muster 
roll. The wages due were paid each day : at first 
the payment for any one day was made on the day 
following but to enable our employes to check the 
calculations more carefully I arranged to pay the 
wage earned on Monday on "Wednesday, instead of 
on Tuesday, and so on. Before any payment was 
made the olficer in charge was supposed to satisfy 
himself that the amount allowed for was due and 
to authorise the payment by attaching his signature 
to the muster roll. Practically we had no fines, as 
the system of payment by results does not require 
any such. The arrangements for conserving the 
w'ater-supply were those suggested in D XIV, 
N.-W. P. Code, with slight modifications to suit 
local conditions. 

All arrangements for hospital requirement were 
in the hands of the Medical Department ; we merely 
])rovided the accommodation and carried out extra . 
any measurers in connection with provision of 
huts for contagious diseases, or such as might be 
required for moving camps. 

di8. The general question of tasks and wages 
was settled by the Commissioner, but, as I stated 



before, in the actual setting of tasks we were 
allowed to exercise our own discretion. 

49. Tbe people were only drafted fromtbe large 
pubb’o works to small village works when the 
operations were coining to an end, as it was thought 
advisable to give tbe iieople work nearer to their 
villages, but really very little was done in this Avay. 
I had left the district before the closing of the 
works and cannot therefore give evidence from 
personal experience. 



CAPTAIN P. M. LOWIS, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, KARNAL. 


The President. — I Lave not got the figures for Karnal before March. Had you any relief 
operations before March ? 

A. — Very small ones, only road raising works to keep wanderers going. 

Q. — Had you the payment by results system on Public Works? 

A. — No j we had the minimum wage, which was only given in the case of people not 
doing the full task; practically it was never used, or very little. 

Q. — Did the people do the full task? 

A. — Yes; willingly, as a general rule. 

Q . — ^Did you give permission to earn more than the normal wage ? 

A. — No. * 

Q. — ^Did you pay dependants ? 

A. — We began with test works and in special cases a few dependants got an allowance ; 
if there was a u'orking man and woman with 5 small children we would give an allowance 
for two children, and when the works were converted into relief works, we started kitchens 
and paid nothing. 

Q. — ^You had kitchens ? 

A. — We were the only district that had. 

Q. — ^Attached to works ? 

A. — Only on works. 

Q. — When did they begin ? 

A. — As each work was turned into a relief work. 

Q. — ^Did you pay daily ? 

A. — Yes, after a short time ; w'e didn’t begin with it, but the people complained that not 
having daily payment they had to go hungry for the first three days as the bania would make 
no advance. 

Q. — ^Did they complain of the bania taking interest ? 

A.— No. 

Q. — Has the full Icharlf area of 1900 been sown? 

A. — Very much more than the full area. 

Q . — Is there any point upon which you think the Famine Code needs revision ? 

A. — I think it is too hard-and-fast ; it is not elastic enough to suit districts like mine 
where the famine is not acute ; it presumes that the people are actually starving. 

Q. — Not necessarily ; you might adopt the payment by results system ? 

A. — But the people won’t have the piayment by results system. 

Q.— -You have been working it ? 

A. — Only with one small class of workers. 

Q. — You never paid the minimum wage ? 

A. — No ; it was only used as a punishment. 

Q. — Say the task was 100 cubic feet and the gang did only 75, what would you pay ? 

A. — ^It was left to the discretion of the officer in charge. He would probably fine them a 
pice or two pice a day. 

Mr. Nicholson. — ^Dependants were solely relieved by kitchens ? 

A. — ^They were relieved by cooked food, not by cash doles. 

Q. — Prom what you say in your answer to question No. 33, you mean, I suppose, that if 
the ordinary task was 100 feet these people had to do 115 feet ; was that in force throughout 
the famine? 

A.— No, 

Q . — ^Did that result in short work by the people ? 

A. — No ; they made it up without grumbling. 

Q. — What w'ere the standard plan tanlcs referred to by you ? 

A. — Mr. Campion, the Chief Engineer, made a standard plan tank for famine purposes, 
1,200 x 600 feet. 

Q. — M^as that irrespective of the need of the village ; was it merely a conveniently mea- 
Bureable work? 

A. — Yes ; we had some eight or ten places selected for this. 

Q . — ^They were opened at those places which seemed most convenient? 

A.— Yes. 

Q , — The orphans in your district were handed over to people of their own caste or village ? 

A. — ^Yes; in every case. We sent them to the Hindu Orphanage at Ferozepore, and some 
were made over to Muhamadans. 

Mr. Bowdillon. — Were these standard plan tanks the best thing that could be done ? 

A. — I think they are far preferable to raising roads ; in that case we would have had 
30,000 instead of 12,000 on works. 

Q . — ^Is there any scope for carrying out village wmrks ? 

A Where they are wanted there is no distress, the tanks are the best thing that could 

be done. 


Q . — ^Were you much troubled by immigrants ? 

A. — No ; very little. . ' 

Q , — From where did they come ? ' 

.il. — From several States, they called themselves Bagis, and a few said they were Bihaniria. 
Q. — ^Did they come in a very bad condition ? 

A, — They were in a worse condition than oUr mcn. 

Q . — ^Your mortality was below the average ; had you cholera later on ? 

4.— Yes. 

Q. — ^^’’as the fever pretty widespread ? 

A , — ^Yes ; the rich suffered ns well as the poor. 

Mao Baliadv/r Syam Sunder Lai . — ^Had you any difficulty about the supply of fodder ? 
A. — ^Yes ; there was no fodder at all ; when wo advanced people tahdvi they found no 
difficulty in importing it, but it was very expensive. 

Q . — Was there not much emigration of your cattle to other districts ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q, — Where ? 

A , — Some to the hills of Nahan, some to the Jamna, some went to a big jhil near the 
Tariii in the North-Western Provinces. 

Q. — ^Are these the places to which they generally go in seasons of scarcity? 

A , — As a general rule they take some cattle away in the hot weather, even in normal 

years. 

Q. — Is there not a quantity of waste land in your villages ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — Could not that be used for preserving fodder or grass ? 

A . — am making some enquiries now, the villagers say the grass won’t keep. 

Q. — It will keep 10 or 12 years ? 

A , — ^I am asking the Government farms; the grass grown in these wastes is rather 
inferior, then people take their cattle to the superior grass on the riverside. 
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Captain E. M. Lewis. 


Replies of Captain B. M. Lowis, Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Karndl, to questions drawn up by tjie 
Famine Commission, 1901. 


Inteoductoey. 

1. ■When the rains of 1899 commenced the 
outlook in the Karnal District was fair. There had 
been almost normal crops from Kharif 1897 to 
Eahi 1899. Taking 100 as the normal crop the 
harvested areas were respectively as follows : — 

Kharif 1897 . 140 Kabi 1898 . 82 

KhariE 1898 . 101 Rabi 1899 . 75 

2. These fi^es, however, hardly represent the 
state of affairs in the affected parts of the district, 
as by far the greater portion of the harvested areas 
was in irrigated tracts. 

Kharif sowings of 1899 were above normal by 
taking the average of the five years, 1891 — 1896, 
which were normal years. 

3. The average rainfaU of the district from 1st 
June to 15th September is about 20 inches ; during 
1899 it was 7 inches, or one-third of the average. 

The rains ceased on the 24th July. During June 
the rainfall was in excess and thence to September 
in large defect. 

4. The harvested area of Kharif 1899 represented 
42*5 per cent, of a normal harvest, but as noted 
above this was practically all in the irrigated part 
of the district. 

6. Impossible to arrive at correct figures. 

. Pebliminaey Action. 

6. Necessity of relief was really assumed from 
the fact of crop failure, though each work was 
begun as a test work. 

7. The physical condition of the people observed 
by officers on tour, the kind of food eaten, and the 
emigration from the villages. 

8. In the first place test works (raising roads) 
were opened in the neighbourhood of Karndl and 
Kaithal. One hundred to one hundred and twenty- 
five cubic feet of earthwork was allotted to 1 digger 
and 2 carriers as task in ordinary soil, and 150 cubic 
feet in light soil, and wages paid as follows 

Diggers .... 18 Cliitafcs. 

Carriers . . • . 13 „ 

Children .... 7 „ 

9 (a) .—Lists of relief works were ready, and in 
most instances these had been locat^ and surveys 
and estimates prepared beforehand, but as a matter 
of .fact these lists, were abandoned in favour of the 
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rainfall and floods aro sufficient for agricultural 
operations. 

In 1900 some Avells in the affected tract had to 
he left unworked for want of cattle, so it was useless 
to dig more wells even had there been time. , Else- 
where in the affected tracts irrigation from wells is 
almost impossible owing to the great depth from the 
surface to water. 

15. The works first undertaken were reads 
under the District Board as noted ' above. They 
w'ere conducted under the supervision of the Deputy 
Commissioner, Karnal, and of the Sub-Divisional 
Officer, Kaithal. 

When the tanks were opened as test works they 
were under the Public Works Department and were 
supervised by the Executive Engineer, DmbaUa 
Division. 

16. One hundred to one hundred and twenty,- 
five cubic feet of earthwork was exacted and insisted 
Tipon from 1 digger and 2 carriers ; women and 
children were generally engaged as carriers — 2 child- 
ren between 7 and 12 counting as 1 carrier. 

17. Piece work was not given on test .works." 
Those Avho uilfully neglected to complete ' work 
according to the task given were fined to the extent 
of 1 or 2 pies. Rest-day allowance was not allowed, 
nor allowance to dependants except in very rare 
cases. 

18. Increasing numbers. 

19. Has been answered above. 

20. Has been answered above. In only one 
case was there a delay of a few days in opening 
a work owing to the negligence of a Public Works 
Department subordinate. Tools and plant were 
available. 

21. Each tank was a charge providing for 6,000 
workers for six months. The maximum was ex- 
ceeded for 16 days at one tank, but it was not then 
necessary to take steps to relieve the pressure. 

22. Each charge had its own establishment, 
which consisted of 1 Sub-Overseer, 2 Work Agents, 
4 Mistris, 2 Clerks, 1 Muharrir for every 600 labour- 
ers, 3 Cashiers, 1 Store-keeper, 1 Superintendent of 
Kitchen with 2 Muharrirs, also one Recruiting or 
Registration Muharrir. 

Before each work was opened materials had been 
collected for hutting the people. As they came 
they made their own shelters with the material sup- 
plira. 

Eor conservancy limits were marked out within 
which the camp residents might relieve nature, and 
from among the sweepers who came for relief a 
certain number (according to the number of workers) 
were told off to keep the area marked out clean by 
coUecting and burying the filth. 

Eor water-supply wells were chosen, disinfected 
and guarded ; Kahdrs .or Brahmins .entertained to 
draw and distribute water at the camp and at-each' 
corner of the work. The water vras brought' from 



tbo wells in Iccrosiiio tins, fixibsoqncntly in iron vnts- 
by bullock cart. 

Por food-supply Banias wcro brouudit in and 
given huts siiniJar to tlxosc used by <!io esfablisli- 
meat; they made Ibcir own nmingcmon(s for 
nrocurincT supplies, about which thonj was no 
difficulty. 

Bor medical conveniences and supervisioix each 
work Iiad its di-spensary, hospital, coniagious and 
infectious wards ; and a Hospital Assistant was in 
medical charge of each avorlc. The Civil Surgeon 
paid frequent visits of supervision. 

23. Admission to the works was free to al ! 
persons I’oady to submit to the labour test, Ko 
system of soicction was tried. No dWntiee l<’st w.as 
insisted on, nor was residence on the wor.ks eom- 
puLsory. 

2k I had no cxpcnnnrc of a work' <‘;»pnb)f* of 
entertaining two oinrges of b.Ot.u) people each, nor 
do I think that such a work would he suitable to 
that p.art of the district suhj(33t to famine, 'j'hc 
greatest distance any of tlie people of the district 
avent for relief was about 30 miles. 'I'hc majority 
of the avorkers camo from within three miles. 

25. Officoi'S of the Puhlie, Works Depart- 
ment and of the Civil Department worked so 
completely in harmony that it is hard to s.ay whetluir 
the former avoro indopeudont in any matter. The 
E.vcentivc Engineer and Deputy Commi^Moner n»id 
the Suh-Di visional Officer, Puhlie Works Depart- 
ment, and Sub-Divisional Ollicer, Kaithal, were 
continually meeting and discussing anrangemonfs. 
No important steps were taken by offieets of cither 
Depart Client •without verbal discu'-sion or demi- 
official corrcspondonco. 

2G. Each charge was under a Civil Officer, 
either a Naib Tahsi'ldar or a Field lC:inungo. 

The salary of Ndib Tahslldar was JUU) jilus 
■lil2 deputation allowance, and the stilary of Field 
‘Kamingo fiuO per mensem. 

The local representatives of the Public Works 
Department wore subordinate to him. 
lie had full authority. 

27 . The Civil OfRcor decided such points pend- 
ing the next visit of the Sub- Divisional Officer. 
Public Works Dcp.artmont. 

23. These matters wore settled by the Public 
Works Department Officers assisted I'ly the Civil 
Officer in charge. As far as possible /.amindars 
were kept separate from menials, and g.nig.s ivore 
made up as far as possible of workers from the same 
village and family. 

29. The labourers on works were clascod as. 
follows 

Special Class — ^ 

I— Diggers ; 

II — Carriers ; 

m — Working children ^ 
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and the scale of ’svages adopted— 

Special Class — 

One pice more than the ■wage of diggers, •ndio 
got 18 chitdks grain value ; carriers 13 chi* 
taks and working children 8 chitaks. 

This scale was raised during cold months from 
December to February by 2 chitaks in case of 
Classes I and II. 

30. The only difficulty experienced was when 
a man able and willing to dig had to be employed 
as a carrier owing to a superfluity of diggers. 
This, however, did not occur often, and the difficuliy 
•u’as met by paying him as a digger and counting 
him in the ganging as a woman and cluld. 

31. The task system was adopted from 
the outset. A few workers on one work were 
allowed payment by results, as they were professional 
diggers and their dependants did not come to the 
work. The others were given the option of pay- 
ment by results or tasks and were unanimous in 
choosing the latter. 

32. I am certainly of opinion that a system of 
payment by results is tmsuited to ordinary large 
relief works. It might answer on small village relief 
works ; in fact, our advances to villages for digging 
their own tanks were made somewhat upon tliis 
system. The chief difficulties of the system on large 
works are arranging for the ganging of the weak 
and preventing dishonesty on the part of minor 
officials. 

33. Task was exacted on large works from 
100 to 1*20 cubic feet from 1 digger and 7 or 8 
carriers, according to the quality of the soil and the 
distance of lead. Fifteen per cent, extra task was 
demanded from those labourers who were coming 
from a distance within three miles of work, but 
were not residing in camp. This system was adopted 
from March 1900 to end of famine. 

34;. Judging by the improvement that took 
place in the condition of the ivorkors I consider 
that the wage was adequate when dependants 
were fed at the kitchens. When the latter receii'ed 
cash allowances I consider that in the case of 
menials and perhaps of zamiudirs the wage was 
unduly liberal, for the condition of the dependants 
improved enormously as soon as the kitchens had 
been open a week. It was impossible to tell from 
the return of copper coin to the Banids on the work 
whether the ivorkers were saving anything from 
their wages. Most of the workers did not live in 
the camps and had to deal with their village Banias 
to whom they were indebted. I made careful 
enquiries, but could find no evidence that money 
was being saved to any extent, except perhaps 
during the few weeks that the workers were able to 
supplement their earnings -ndth wild products. On 
the works the Banids kept little but the more ex- 
pensive kinds of grain, and said the people would 
not buy the cheaper kinds ; that being so, the camp 
residents at all events could not have saved anytliiug 
out of their earnings. 

Lewis —2. 


* 36. When the -vrorhs -vrcre converted from test 
' i into relief ■works, a rest-day wage was given. By 

• the task system (which 1 prefer) the people could 
! , not earn enough to support themselves on the rest 

i day, and continual complaints were made as long as 
' the works were kept as test works, that the people 
' ” had to go hungry on the rest day hecause they were 

I' not allowed to work nor given a subsistence wage. 

36. I consider that the minimum wage is not 
I too high provided that a full task he set, rigidly 

, enforced, and continued contumacy punished by 
I total exclusion from the work for a period of not less 
i than three days. 

37. The minimum wage was the penal wage, 

■ i but it nowhere became the wage generally earned, 

‘ 1 partly because the people as a rule worked cheer - 
j ' fully, and partly because of tfie resort to the abovo- 
I mentioned punishment for continued contumacy. 

r 38. Payment was made at first bi->''eekly, and 

then, as continual requests wore made for more 
i; frequent payments, daily. I consider daily pay- 
‘ ments both desirable and practicable. 

39. The Baiiids on the works would not give 
credit, so daily wages were really a necessity. 

40. Payment was always made to the indivi- 
' dual. I had no experience of payment to the head 

of the gang except in the case of the few piece- 
I workers referred to above ; in their case it worked 
well, but they were all members of one small com- 
munity generally related to one another. 

41. The table below gives for two large works 
at the time o£ greater pressure the earnings of 
workers for one week as well as for one day : — 


Name Of work. 

Miimbcr of 
uiiita (or 
one vtctk. 

Xflgca 

eariud. 

Flocf. 

ATornp# 
parnlnp 
per unit. 

Arctaeo 
fine j>^r 
unit. 



R 

R 

fi 

o. p. 


Pndla 

28,791 

2,191 

9 

0 

1 3 

•Oo pics 

Cbbatar • « 

1 

22,681 

1,635 

173 

0 

1 2 

1’49 pics 

Totai. 

61,478 

3,820 

182 

0 

1 2*25 

•78 pica 


JOnlourers^ £armitg$, Ftttes, 
Totnl average for one week . 7.3C4 3,82G 182 


i 42. There was no general system of pajunents 

j,' by results. In the one instance in which it was in 
I force the Executive Engineer worked out the rates. 

I , I did not enquire into the system, merely satisfied 
, myselt that too much was not being earned. By 
' very hard work the piece-workers (who, as I have 

i, noted above, were professional diggers) earned on 
f ' the average 3 4 annas per diem, or about the same as 

j, ‘ a family of one man, one woman and one working- 
1 child ; and considering the amount of work done, 
, and that they supported their own dependants, I 
■ consider that this was not excessive. 

43. The maximum wage was 7 pice digger, 
6 pice carrier, 3 pice working child. Such children 
: as could work received the working child’s wage or 

















Spice per diem; for the rest at first an aUowance was 
made and then kitchens were opened. It was then 
iound that the menial classes were continnally endea- 
Touring to get their children passed as working 
children, and continual supervision was necessary 
eakly persons capable of some work were put on 
light labour, and, as their strength increased, their 
work was increased. Ko one was put on to do any 
work unless they were capable of doing a child’s 
task, and then they were put into a gang and clas- 
sed as children tiU their strength increased • such 
cases were rare. 


Contractors _ were I think employed for 
supplying and bringing to sites of works huttine 
materials, not otherwise. ° 

45. Does not apply to this district. 

_ 46. Under the orders of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner. Bejhar or gram and barley mixed, and 
subsequently on wheat and gram ; variations in- 
volving a difference in wage of less than one pice 
were disregarded. ^ 

47. As soon as the Deputy Commissioner saw 
that a relief work would have to he opened in a 
particular locality, he informed the Executive 
Engineer, the District Superintendent of Police and 
the Civfi Surgeon. The sites had been selected 
beforehand. The Executive Engineer informed the 
Deputy Commissioner of the date on which he 
would he ready to open the work. The District 
Superinteiident of Police then an*anged forthetrea- 
sure guaid (’till the system of employing pensioners 
was adopted) and the Civil Sm’geon arranged for the 
appointment of a Hospital Assistant and supply of 
necessary medicines. In the meantime the Execu- 
tive Engineer had huts for the establishment erected 
materials collected fpr hutting the workers, and 
ananged for tools and plant. "Wells previously 
selected were taken over, and compensation to the 
owners, where necessary, assessed. WeUs were dis- 
infected and arrangements made for carrying water 
to the work. The well was enclosed with a thick 
thorn hedge, and on the work being opened a Mate 
was stationed at the entrance and allowed no one 
hut the E ahdrs to enter. 

The proposed tank was marked out into strips by 
daghels and flags. The yellow conservancy flags 
were placed in position and a big red flag placed in a 
convenient spot as the recruiting centre 'I'he 
people were informed through Zaildars and Headmen 
of the date when the work ivould be open. I he 
recruiting centre was generally marked off into small 
spaces, and each family was collected into one such 
space so as to ensm’e all being brought on the list 
together, and, so as far as possible, kept in the same 
gang. As fast as registering went on gangs were 
made up, Mates appointed and given a flao- and a 
badge each hearing the same number, and the atten- 
tion of the whole gang was directed to the number 
w^hich corresponded with the strip of tank assigned 
to them. At the time of ganging classification 
' also went on, and when the gang was complete 
the Muharrir took charge and made up his list. Such 



people as intended to reside on the -work were direct- 
ed to the godown, n'liere they wore given materials 
for hutting, and then were pointed out their place 
in the camp where they w^ere to build it, and were 
shown how to do so. Sweepers were selected at the 
recruiting ground for conservancy purposes and put 
under a Mate. It has heeu pointed out above that 
before the arrival of the people the tank had been 
marked into strips and to these strip gangs appointed. 
Each Mate of a gang had a stick Avith feet marked 
on it, and he was instructed every morning how 
many feet in length of his strip had to he dug to the 
depth of one foot, and further how much aa'us the 
task of each digger under him. Ue then marked 
this on the ground, whicli was verified by the ]\Iis- 
tris. At the close of the day’s work the Sub-Over- 
seer, "Work Agent and IMistris lA'ent round and 
could see at a glance Avhether any of the task of any 
gang was incomplete, measured it up, made a note, 
and reported to the Civil Officer in charge, Avho noted 
it and generally checked it. Regarding payment, 
the Muharrir called his roll every morning ; in the 
eA'ening he took it to the officer in charge, who 
signed it, noted the amount due after deducting 
any fine that might have been imposed, and sent 
the Muharrir to the Cashier, avho then put the 
amount noted by the officer in charge into a bag 
marked by the number of each gang, and took it 
where the gangs wore collected and paid himself 
to each individual the amount duo to him in pre- 
sence of the Gang Muharrir, who called out names 
,of labourers and the amount duo to him. 

\43. Tasks were fixed by the Public M’'orks 
Department officials ; the Deputy Commissioner 
supervised and made suggestions'. Wages were 
■fixed by'^^Q Commissioner. 

- 49 . 


SsIAiiI:^ Village Relief Wouks, 
\ 


60 to 57. It will be more convenient to give 
one answer to all these questions. 

There were strictly sneaking no small spillage re- 
lief works, but takavi advances were made to some 
villages to enable thorn to provide work for their 
poor in digging out their village tanks. The land- 
owners of the Aullage are responsible for repaying 
these adAmnees, which were ma,de as folloAvs : A 
certain sum Avas placed at the Collector’s disposal 
for the purpose, and allotments were made to certain 
villages ; to each J of its allotment was advanced ; 
Avhen sufficient work had been done another J of the 
allotment was advanced, and so on. The sufficiency 
of the Avork was calculated according to the number 
of cubic feet excavated on the nearest big relief 
work at the cost of the amount allotted. The 
measurement was done by Patwdris and superAUsed 
by the Sub-Divisional Officer, Kaithal, but otherwise 
the arrangements were left entirely to the AdUagers.X 
These Avorfis did not affect the larger works, as they \ 
were started only in villages whose inhabitants \ 
would not from caste prejudice or other reasons 
have resorted to a larger relief Avork, 



68 to 66. Tliere was no form of special relief in 
tliis district. 


Geatuitotjs Relief. 

66. Dependants on large relief ‘works were at 
first relieved by a cask allowance, but subsequently 
kitchens were opened, wMcb proved a little more 
expensive but much more satisfactory. Mothers 
with children at the breast received one pice per 
diem more than other women. 

On the village works no dependants were re- 
lieved. , 

67. Gratuitous relief took the form of distri- 
bution of cash allowances by the Chcle Inspectors ; 
it was the only form of gratuitous relief possible. 

68. No. They were selected by the Circle 
Insi^ectors and the lists were checked by the officers 
on tour. 

69 to 71. None. 

72. Kitchens were only opened on the relief 
works for the dependants of the workers. One 
of these was kept open for a few days after the 
relief work had been closed for the support of the 
children of the villages within a radius of about three 
miles. This was a special case. 

73. Cooked food, ddl and chapati were given 
in daily meals twice a day, and rice and ddl once 
a week. JK'/zi?' or rice cooked in milk was given to 
weak children. Meals were distributed morning 
and evening at a fixed hour, which was altered occa- 
sionally according to the time of year. People had 
to feed on the premises and could not, and indeed 
showed no disposition to, take food away. 

74. There were no civil kitchens. 

76. Restricted to dependants of workers. 

76. No poor-houses. 

77. Ch’cle Inspectors. Revenue officials on tour, 
constantly. 

78. (a) Cash, (6) weekly, (c) at the homes of 
the recipients. 

79. To none. 

80. Brahmins. No reluctance to take cooked 
food was shown at. any stage by any class. 

81. Superintendents were appointed by the Exe- 
cutive Engineer under whose control they were. 
The Civil Officers in charge of com’se assisted. 

82. None were actually opened. 

83. No. 

84. Revenue suspended in 1899-1900 R2,28,521. 
No remission made on account of famine. 

86. Suspensions were based primarily on crop 
failure and the previous revenue history of the 
. village. In a few instances suspensions were not 
proposed where the land-owner was a wealthy 
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man or had other sources of income, but such cases 
were rare. In only one case Avas a complaint made 
and the revenue due from the complainant was 
after enquiry suspended. On the other hand, there 
were many instances of voluntary payment of 
suspended revenue. 

8G. Before collection of revenue began. 

87. There are no zamindari tracts in the district. 

Tnhslldar primarily, .i.e., in sending up his pro- 
posal for suspension he would note that of the total 
revenue due from the village so much Avas duo 
from so and so, a Avealthy mahajan, or by such and 
such a class, Avho for reasons giA'en could pay the 
revenue. The actual decision lay with the 
Collector. 

88. No. 


General. 

89. The number ncA'^er did exceed 16 per cent. 

90. No, except with regard to the Riiiputs. 

I believe they suffered seA'eroly (though there 

was no actual mortality from starvation) owing 
to their pride keeping them from taking adAmiitage 
of relief Avorks, and, in many cases, of any land of 
relief. Bor the rest the AAmrks were not sufficiently 
attractive to induce any Imt destitute people to 
attend them, nor wore they so unattractive as to 
render starvation preferable. 

91. The major portion of the recipients of 
relief Avera “ kamius ” or A^illago menials, but a 
very large proportion were land-oAvners ; in some 
cases even Lambarddrs wore on the AA'orks. 

The average figures for menials and zamindars 
were as follows : — 

Zaminddrs . . , 4,449 

Menials . . . 6,132 

92. I have had no ’experience of former 
famines ; the people said they had never experienced 
so bad a one. They Avere on the whole by no means 
ready to come ou to relief works or even to seek 
gratuitous relief. 

93. There were general complaints of con- 
traction of credit. Till after the rains I had no 
reason to believe that any persons had not exhausted 
their oavu resources before accepting State relief. 
I am noAV of opinion that a certain proportion 
of the zamindars were in possession of seed grain 
Avhen they came on the works, but I have no actual 
proof of this. 

91i. Ample in my opinion for zaminddrs ; as 
to kamins, I am doubtful. 

95. For kamins I would either raise the tgsk 
or loAver the AA^age, and for the following reasons. 
'1 hey have no natural reluctance to woric for a 
daily Avage ; it is generally then: ordinary means 
of liveliliood. (2) They "are accustomed to an in- 
ferior class of food, will eat even in good seasons 
grain and natural products Avhich a zamindar wDl 
not look at till compelled to my huilger. (3) In 


famine seasons there is generally great mortality 
among cattle, and some classes of the menials eat 
the corpses and mahe some money hy selling the 
skins and bones. 

I do not consider any system of selection prac- 
ticable. 

96. In Municipalities births and deaths are 
registered at the Municipal Offices. In rmnl 
areas the village chaukiddrs beep registers of births 
and deaths, reporting the same at Police Thanas 
periodically. 

97 98. I he mortality was not unduly high. 

99. The sanitary arrangements on works have 
been described above. They were satisfactory. 
Supervision was exercised by the Civil Officer 
in charge and by aU officers visiting the works. 

100. Shops on the works were regularly inspec- 
ted. The quahty of the grain in the shops was 
always excellent. 

101. Impossible to say to what extent the 
people supplemented their food with wild pro- 
ducts ; at one time the effects of eating wild pro- 
ducts was apparent from the increase of bowel com- 
plaints. 

102. There was a good deal of immigration 
from Native States, 'ihe proportion was -3 per 
cent, of the number relieved. 

103. There was no difference observable. 

lOI-. Orphans have been made over to rela- 
tions, caste follows and native institutions ; none to 
Missionaries. 

105. No suggestions to make. 

106. No, on the contrary the people said that 
but for the railway the western portion of the dis- 
trict would have been deserted. 

106 («). — The Eailway authorities submitted 
weekly returns of the movements of food-grains^ 
Kegarding river and road no information is available^ 

107. No; enquiries were made and replies were 
received, denying that any such difficulty had been 
experienced. 

108. No. 

109. Not understood. The zammdars still as 
a rule pay their kamins in grain ; otherwise cash 
wages are paid. 

110. The provisions of the Tamine Code have 
been strictly observed, except in so far as payment 
to dependants on test- works, but this too was given 
in very special cases. 

111. No Yes. No. 

112. Except for the purposes of the Indian 
Charitable Relief Eund no use was made of non- 
official agency. I do not think that at present 
in this district much reliance could be placed on 
non official agency. 

In this connection of course I consider Zaildars 
and Lambardars as officials. 



113. Tlie Tvorks in tliis district ■were not on 
a sufficiently large scale to enable tbis to be 
ans'wered ; there -were fe'w changes, and these had 
little or no effect. 

I14i. The vast majority of the -workers lived 
in their own villages, consequently none of the 
evils referred to were noticeable among them. 
Eegarding the residents in the camp no facts came 
to my notice which would show any tendency to- 
wards these evils. 
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KARNAL. 


The President. — Had you relief works in your subdivision? 

A. — Three. 

Q . — Any village relief? 

A . — We gave takdvi to nintecn villages for village tanks, 

Q — Did you distribute anj' doles ? 

A. — Yes, to 238 villages. 

Mr. Nicholson. — There was no penal wage and nobody could earn less than the minimum 
• wage ? 

A. — ^No, ♦ 

Q . — Did people earn the minimum wage? 

A. — ^^^ery few. They were doing their full task ; mostly the minimum was earned by 
people unaccustomed to such tasks at first. 

Q. — ^How did you punish people who did not do the full task ? 

A. — ^^Ve fined them. 

Q.— Did you dismiss them from the works at all ? 

A. — Only on account of continual contumacy, 

Q. — There was considerable loss of cattle — was that due to their being sold or to their 
dying ? 

A. — Only 8,710 were sold and 79,528 died out of 240,677. The remainder were not 
left in the subdivision. They were taken toDehrn Dtin. 




Pandit Janki Pershad. 


Answers of Pandit JanM Pershad, JExtr a Assistant 
Commissioner Karnal, to questions drawn up 
by the Famine Commission, 1901. 


Introduotokt, 

1. 'When the rains of ] 899 commenced the out- 
look in the Kaithal Sub-Division was doubtful. 
The harvested crop in Kharif 1898 was below the 
average, i.e., 726,824 bighds, the normal harvest 
being about 10 lakh highds. 

2. The kharif sowings of 1899 in the Kaithal 
Sub-Division were 1,098,816 highds. Out of this 
887,960 highds failed and 210,856 highas only 
were harvested. Sowings of kharif of 1894, when 
1,033,666 highas were sown, is considered normal 
in this sub-division. 

3. The average rainfall of the suh-division 
during the rainy season (from 1st June to 16th 
September) is 17‘76, and during that of 1899 
the actual rainfall was 7*8 representing 44" 12 per- 
centage of the average. The rain ceased on 24th 
July, though in September there was sprinkling 
rains now and then measuring about 60 cents, in -all. 

4. Being on leave I have no record with me 
to answer this question. 

6. The percentage of the total population of 
this suh-division depending exclusively on agricul- 
ture is 63 2. The total population is 267,493, 
of which 163'790 are agriculturists and 93,703 
non-agriculturists. 


Preliminary Action. 

6. Tes; though the necessity of relief was 
assumed on the fact of crop failure, yet some works 
were begun as test works. 

7. Physical condition, emigration of people 
from villages, increased number of beggars 
in towns were the facts observed by local oflcers, 
who at once visited village in the affected area, 
inspected the land 'of food eaten, and were con- 
vinced that the machinery of relief should be set iu 
motion. 

8. At first test work of raising Earndi and 
Thdnesar road was opened and 100 to 125 cubic 
feet was the task allotted to 1 digger and 2 
carriers in ordinary soil and 160 cubic feet in soft 
soil. Tlie wages paid were as follows : — 

ChUdks. 

Diggers . . . . .18 

Curriers . . . , .13 

Working cliildren above seven jefirs 
of age • , . . . 

Jtnlii Persliad— 
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9 («).— Lists of some relief works were ready 
in the District Office, and they had been actually 
located and surveyed, and estimates of costs had 
been made out beforehand. But these lists were 
not acted upon, and the standard plan of large 
tanks, for which localities in the affected area 
were easily found, was preferred to the works en- 
tered in the lists. 

{f)) Relief programme did not include scale of 
establishment, nor list of candidates for famine 
service was forthcoming in the District Office. 

10. Though it contemplated large works as 
the backbone of the relief system, yet provision was 
also made for small village works. 

11. In the sequence of relief measures test 
works toolf the first place. Subsequently these 
works were converted into relief works, when kitch- 
ens were opened on ea -h of them for non-working 
children and other dependants. 

No kitchen was opened elsewhere. 

At or about the same time wealthy people con- 
templated starting cheap shops by raising subscrip- 
tions, but as prices never fell to the determined limit 
of sale of grain, the shops were not opened. 

After some time branch of the Pamine Chari- 
table Relief Committee organized local charity and 
began its work about the middle of Pebruary. 

People were allowed to use grass and leaves of 
trees from imleased Birs or Government Rakhs to 
feed their cattle with. 

12. During the famine of 1896-97 the Kaithal 
Tahsil was divided into famine circles and the 
Zaildars were appointed as Circle Inspectors to 
arrange for relief in their circles. Lambardars and 
Safed poshes were required to report to the Circle 
Inspectors, who reported on to the Collector through 
proper channel. The same system was followed 
in the famine of 1899. 

Stimulating local employment of labour was not 
possible. 

Local charity was organized by the Local Com- 
mittee of the Pamine Charitable Relief Pund. 

Besides receiving weekly reports from the 
Pamine Circle Inspectors, officers were continually 
in camp with a view to observe general condition 
of people. 

13. Loans were issued to the extent of Rll,328 
for digging village tanks in Pebruary 1900, and 
in the month following to the extent of e 4'765 
for purchasing fodder for the bullocks working 
on wells in certain tracts. These loans were recover- 
able in full, but subsequently the Indian Pamine 
Charitable Relief Pund helped with E3,000, and 
this sum was let ofi out of the advances for fod- 
der to those who were considered unable to repay 
the loans in full or in part. 

14i. Pew wells only can be dug in some parts 
of the affected tracts of the sub-division, but I do 
not consider them of much avail. The average 



deptli of "well above and below the surface of water 
is, I am told, as follows : — 



Names o{ 

ehakt. 



AboTd the SQrtsce. 

Belovr the eDrface. 






Feet. 

Fset. 

], 

Bnn^'ar Kaithal 




80 

18 

2. 

Knrdak • « 




80 

20 

3. 

Bangar Pohowa 




60 

16 

4 

Cbhnchia Jinubt 




40 

16 

C 

Fowftdh • • 




S6 

16 

fj 

Kaili Kaitbal • 




30 

12 

7. 

Noili Fehowa • 




30 

12 

8 

Andarn^r 




80 

16 


On the cessation of rain in 1899 water in the 
wells situate in the affected tracts is said to have 
decreased by 4 to 5 feet. 

Digging of wells was not encouraged by loans, 
nor sinking of wells could be of any use either as 
relief or for sowing rabi crops, especially as the 
scarcity of fodder and the prevalence of famine had 
destroyed the agricultural cattle to a considerable 
extent and made the surviving cattle g[uite unfit 
for work. 

15. As already stated, the work: first under- 
taken was raising of Kaithal and Thfinesar road 
under the District Board, and after that exca- 
vation of a branch of the Sarsuti Canal called 
Guhna Branch. These works were conducted under 
the supervision of the Deputy Commissioner, 
Karnal, the Sub-Divisional Cfbcer, Kaithal, and 
the Tahsildar. 

When tanks were opened at Daslrpur, Padla and 
Chhatar as test works, they were under the super- 
vision of the Executive Engineer, Public Works 
Department, TJmballa Division. These works were 
also inspected by the Deputy Commissioner and 
loca’ officers. 

16. The task exacted on the test works from 
one digger and two carriers was 100—126 cubic 
feet. 

Women and working children were employed 
generally as carriers, two children below the age of 
12 being counted as one carrier. 

17. As far as I remember piece work was not 
introduced on test works. 

Workers who wilfully neglected to complete 
their task were fined about one pice each. Workers 
were not allowed rest-day allowance or allowance to 
their dependants. 

In exceptional cases some emaciated children 
were given one or two pice per day to save them 
from starvation. 








liAiiGE Pdbuc "Works. ■ 

18. As alrcntly sfnfctl, tlio largo tanks, digging 
of which had already heen commenced as test works, 
were on receipt of orders from tho Commissioner 
declared relief works. 

19. Please see answer to Question 15. 

20. Under tho supervision of the Executive 
Engineer, Public Works Department. 

The works were already in progress as test 
works. The only delay of four or five days that oc- 
curred in opening the test work at Chhatar was due 
to the negligence of a Public Works Department 
suhonlinate. 

Yes, the tools and plants were available. 

21. Each tank was a charge providing for 6,000 
workers for six months. 

The maximum exceeded on the Padla, I should 
say in a fortnight. Steps to relieve tho pressure 
were not considered necessary, as the Superintend- 
ing Engineer remarked that he would wait imtil 
the number exceeded 8,000. Besides another site 
at a di.stance of a few miles from tho work had beon 
selected and surveyed for emergency. 

29. Yes, each charge had its own establishment 
consisting of — 

1 Sub-Overseer. 

2 Work agents. 

d IMistris. 

2 Clerks. 

1 jruharrir for every 600 labourers. 

3 Cashiers. 

1 Store-keeper. 

1 Superintendent of kitchen. 

2 IMnharrirs of kitchen. 

1 Begistration iltuliarrir of new-comers. 

Before opening each work materials had beon 
collected on the sites of works. 

Pcpole on coming to work and residing in camp 
made shelters themselves with the materials supplied 
to them. 

Arrangements had been proscribed beforehand 
for conservancy, water-supply, medical convenience 
and superv'ision : — 

(1) Limits were marked out for relieving 
nature beyond it, and sweepers out of 
tJie relief workers were nominated to 
keep tho place clean, 

(2) Nearest wells were rented for water-sup- 
ply, cleansed, disinfected, and Hindu 
kah'irs appointed out of relief workers 
to draw water from the wells and carry 
tho same to tho camp. Kerosinc oU 
tin.s, iron vats and large brass vessels 
wore used for carrying water on carta or 
on babngis to camp, where it was distri- 
buted at several ttxcd piaos on each 
work. 



(3) Por food-supply shops of banids and 
confectioners were opened in the camps. 
The shop-keepers were allowed one anna 
per rupee for the carriage of supplies 
and for their troubles. Thus there u as 
no diflSculty in procuring the shops. 

The confectioners who came of their own 
accord were not allowed anything as 
compensation. 

(4) Each work had a dispensary and a con- 
tagious disease hospital at an appro- 
priate distance from the works, under a 
Hospital Assistant and a Dresser. 

The Civil Surgeon of the Karndl District used to 
pay inspection visits frequently. 

23. Yes, free to aU, and no system of selection 
was tried at the commencement. Ho distance test 
was insisted upon, nor was residence in camps made 
compulsory. 

24. I should say a work capable of entertaining 
two charges of 6,000 people is not suitable, though 
it may he possible. Such work can be managed if 
experienced establishment is found. 

People of the Kamal District went for relief as far 
as 30 miles from their homes. 

25. The Public Works Department Officers, 
though not subordinate to the Civil authorities, 
never worked independently in any matter. 

Besponsihle officers of both the Departments used 
to meet of times and discuss arrangements before 
steps were taken in any important matter. Both 
Departments worked harmoniously. 

26. Each chaa^e was imder a Civil Officer of 
a position of Ndib Tahsildar or Girdawar Kdmingo . 
The salary of the former was E60 plus S12 
deputation allowance, and that of the latter R 60 
per mensem. He had full authority over the local 
representatives of the Public Works Department, 
who were subordinate to him. 

He assured himself that measurements were 
correctly and punctually made and that orders of 
Government were being followed in all matters. 

27. Yes, it rested with the Civil Officer in 
charge to decide at the time, final decision being 
given by the Public Works Department Officer on 
his next visit. 

28. Gangs of lahom’ers were constituted accord- 
ing to caste, profession and residence, size of a 
gang being up to 60. 

29. The classification of labourers was as 
follows : — 

1. Special Class. 

2. Diggers. 

3. Carriers. 

4. Working children. 

Special class used to get 3 pies more per diem 
than diggers. Wages were calc^ated on 18 chitdks 

Janki Pfrahad— 2. 



grain for diggers, 13 chitdks for carriers and 8 
chitlks for "working children. 

The only departure from -wage scale was calcula- 
tion of wages on wheat instead of on coarse grain, 
which in this sub-dmsion was dearer than wheat. 

30. I should say the distinction already drawn 
in classification and wages of men and women works 
admirably. It requires no amendment. 

31. The Code task system was introduced from 
the outset. People preferred task system to that 
of piece work. A few professional diggers only 
were allowed and agreed to payment by result. 

32. The system of payment by result is, in my 
opinion, unsuited to conditions of actual famine ; 
people being weak and unaccustomed to relief 
labour cannot earn sufficient to keep them fit for 
working . 

33. Task was exacted from 100 to 123 cubic 
feet from 1 digger and 7 carriers according to the 
quality of soil and distance of lead. 

Pull task was demanded from all. Those who 
were coming from a distance within three miles of 
work and not residing in camp were required to do 
16 per cent, more work than others. The latter 
system was adopted in March 1900. No complaint 
of haid>hip came to my notice. 

31. The scale of wage adopted was, as far as 
my experience goes, adequate, especially so when 
the children and dependants of the workers were 
being fed in the kitchen. 

The condition of the workers much improred 
after the kitchen was opened. 

The workers might have saved a little from their 
earnings when wild fruits and vegetables were 
procurable, but I have no evidence in support of this 
presumption. 

Chamars and Ohuhrds also may have saved some- 
thing, as they are accustomed to feed themselves on 
dead bodies of animals. This leads me to believe that 
in the case of Ohamdrs and Chuhras the wage was 
somewhat liberal. 

The return of copper coin to the banias in camp 
was not much, as most of the workers residents of 
yillages situate within a radius of 5 miles used to 
‘live in their homes, and also many in nearest 
yillages where shelter could be got. 

35. When test works were in progress and no 
rest-day wage was given people generally complained 
of it and begged to be allow ed to work on Sundays. 
Wlien the works were converted into relief works 
a rest-day wage was given. 

By doing task work people could not save suffi- 
cient to provide themselves on rest days. 

I prefer task system and payment of rest-day 
wage. 

36. In my opinion the minimum wage is no 
too high. 

Pining for short work should of course be con- 
tinued down to minimum wage. 


37. The mmimiim Tvage was the penal wage or 
works in this suh-division. There were as far a: 
I recollect very few cases of continued contumacy 
and an example was made hy excluding such persoi 
or persons from work for three or four days 
Generally speaking, the people worked cheerfully 
and did not give trouble. 

Continued contumacy was due to laziness of sohn 
persons and to the fact that the whole gang to whicl 
the defaulter belonged was considered responsibk 
for doing full task given to it. 

38. At first payment was made twice a week 
and then daily at the earnest request of the workers 

My experience leads me to think that daily pay' 
ments are desirable and practicable. 

39. The new-comers used to be paid daily as tin 
banias were unable to keep accounts of credit. 

40. Payment was made to the individual, ani 
I prefer this method. 

41. I am sorry I cannot answer this question. 

42. There was no general system of paymen 
by result. 

43. The maximum wage was — 

S. 0-1-9 per digger, 

11 0-1-3 per cairier. 

R 0-0-9 per working oliild above seven years o 
age and 6t for work. 

Before opening kitchens one or two pice per dien 
used to be paid to some non-working children 
though parents tried to enlist them as’ workinj 
children. Strict supervision, however, frustrate! 
their endeavours. 

■Weakly persons capable of some work were give 
light labour until they regained their strength an 
became fit to do full task. 

Persons not capable of doing any labour wer 
either sent to camp hospital or fed in the kitchei 
until they became capable of doing light labour. 

44. Contractors were only employed by PubU 
Works Department for supplying hutting material 
baskets, etc, 

45. Payment hy result system was not intro 
duced in this sub-division. 

46. Under the orders of the Collector. Calcula 
tion was based first on wheat and barley mixed an( 
subsequently on wheat and gram mixed. Practio: 
of a pice was neglected. ' 

47. Every step in connection with the opening c 
relief works was taken by the Deputy Commissione 
himself, and he must have answered this question i 
extenso. 

48. The tasks were stiffened or relaxed by tli 
Public Works Department. The Collector onl 
made suggestions to the Department. 

As far as I know the wages were fixed by th 
Commi.'sioner. I do not know whether the Commi; 
sioner used to issue orders independently or referre 
the question to higher authorities. 

61. No. 


Small Village Woeks. 


52. No small village Tvorbs -were opened in tins 
sub-division for relief. Certain villages were, 
however, given fakdvfs to enable their poor residents 
to dig out their tanks. The chief residents of such, 
villages were Eajpiits, who observe parda system. 

Land-holders were held responsible for repaying 
the advances. 

53. Digging village tanks. 

54i and 56. The work was conducted through 
land-holders without any supervision. One quarter 
of the amount of takavi was advanced to commence 
the work vdth. Before paying another quarter of 
the takdvi the Civil Sub-Divisional Officer satisfied 
liimself that sufficient work for the amount advanced 
had been executed, and so on. 

The earthwork was measured by Patwari under 
the supervision of the Sub-Divisional Officer, 
Kaitbal, and calculated on the cost per thousand 
cubic feet on the nearest big relief work. 

66 and 57. Eequire no answer. 

68. These small works did not draw labourers 
u’om other work, as the villages which had received 
takdvfs would not allow people from other villages 
to work with them. 

69. Such small works seem desirable in some 
Tillages whose residents would not resort to big 
.’elief works on account of parda system or caste 
prejudice. 


Special Belief. 

60 to 67. There was no special • relief work in 
his sub-division. 

Gratuitous Eelief. 

68. DntU the opening of kitchen on large relief 
vorks dependants were relieved by payment of cash 
illowance. This method of relief was cheaper, but 
jiving cooked food in kitchens proved most satis- 
actory, as the health and condition of the dependants 
;ed in kitchens improved very much. 

Niusing mothers were paid one pice more than 
)ther women. On small village works no depen- 
iants were relieved. 

69. The only recognized form of gratuitous 
•elief employed in this sub-division was distribution 
)f cash allowances through the Inspectors of the 
amine circles. 

70. No, it did not go beyond the classes men- 
ioned in paragraph 14)1 of the Report of the Pamine 
Commission of 1^80. 

The Circle Inspectors selected persons deserving 
relief and submitted lists which were carefully 
jhecked by Civil Officers on tour. Sanctioned lists 
vere also checked as frequently as possible. 

71 to 73. No poor-house was opened in this 
5 ub-division. 



*Ji. As already stat^,Jiiicliens "were opened on 
relief -works only in wliioh^lie dependants of -worlsers 
only -were admitted. They numbered three in all. 

After the rains broke and the relief -works were 
discontinued the kitchen of the l)asirpur Belief 
Work -was kept open for a -week or so for the support 
of the children of Tillages -within a radius of three 
miles. 

76. Dal and chapatis -were given twice a day, 
andkhichri (rice and ddl) once a week, llilk and 
rice was given to emaciated children. 

Pood was distributed at a fised_hour in the 
morning and evening. 

The fixed time occasionally altered according to 
season. 

People willingly took food on the premises and 
no one was allowed to take food away. 

76. There were no circle kitchens in this suh- 
di-rision. 

77. Admission to kitchen was restricted to 
dependants of the people on relief work concerned. 

74 (a). There -was no poor-house as already 
stated. 

75 (a). ^Circle Inspectors, as already stated, 
drew up the -village gratuitous relief lists, which 
were checked by Bevenue officials after inspect- 
ing the selected recipients. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Suh-Di-visional Officer, Kaithal, Tahsildar 
and Ndib Tahsildars, who were constantly on tour, 
used to check the lists as often as they visited the 
villages. 

76 (a). — (a) Payment was made in cash; (6) 
weekly ; (c) at the homes of the recipients. 

77 (a). — To none. 

78. Brahmans were employed for cooking food. 
No reluctance to take cooked food was shomi by 
any class at any stage.- 

79. Hindu superintendents were appointed by 
the Public "W orks Department in each kitchen under 
the control of the Civil Officer in charge. Officers 
on inspection tour used to check the t[uaUty of 
supplies in godo-wn and the cooked food. Distribu- 
tion of food was also watched by them when 
present. 

Belief works were always visited by inspectmg 
officers without gi-ving pre-vious notice. 

No complaint was ever made to any officer 
against insufficiency or bad quality of food. 

80. None were opened in this sub-di-vision. 

81. Bequires no answer. 

82 to 86. — The Deputy Commissioner only is in 
a position to answer these questions. 

Gekeeal. 

87. Being on leave I am not in a position to 
answer this question. 

88. I do not consider that relief at any parti- 
cular period was excessive or defective. 

FoTBliad-,3. 


People in general always eulogised tlie arrange- 
ments made Ly Government for relief and expressed 
heart-felt gratitude towards it. 

98. People in receipt of relief were of all classes. 
I mean zamindars, occupancy and other tenants, 
village menials, etc., etc. 

People from Bikdner, Patidla and Jind were also 
on the works. Menials figured more than zemin- 
ddrs by ■J:th or -fth. 

90. I have no experience of former famines. 

91. As far as I know people had exhausted their 
resources before seeking and accepting State relief. 

Most of the zamindars, Hindus included, sold 
their cattle to butchers, and even refused to let the 
Chamars have the hides of their dead cattle as 
customary, with a view to sell them for their own 
benefit. 

In fact the zaminddrs had very little or no grain 
store with them becjuse of continued had harvests 
since 1895 except probably one or two harvests. They 
were already indebted to bauids, who would not 
give them credit any more. 

92. I should say so. 

93. In my opinion system of selection is neither 
necessary nor practicable. 

93. In Municipal towns births and deaths are 
registered at the Municipal Office. 

In rural areas the Village Chaukidars keep 
registers of births and deaths and report the same 
periodically to the Police Station of the ilaka. 

96. Mortality was very little during famine. 

96. Requires no answer. 

97. As abeady stated, kitchens were open on 
large relief works only, and there was no poor- 
house in this sub-division. 

Wells for obtaining water for the works were dis- 
infected before their use under the super\’ision of 
the Civil Surgeon. Hindu kah^rs were appointed 
to draw water from the weUs. The wells were 
enclosed with a thick thorn fencing, and a mate 
was stationed at the entrance, who allowed no one 
to enter except the kahars. 

• At a distance of about 300 paces yellow con- 
servancy flags were placed, beyond which people 
were dbeoted to go to answer call of nature 

Sweepers were selected from among the labourers 
for conservancy purposes and put under a mate. 

The sweepers in addition to cleaning the camp 
ground used to bury daily refuse in pits dug for the 
purpose. Two or three sweepers were placed at the 
disposal of the Hospital Assistant in charge of dis- 
pensary and contagion hospital. 

These arrangements were rigidly supervised by 
the Civil Officers in charge, and the Inspecting 
Officers always found them satisfactory. 

98. Shops on the works were regularly inspected. 
Supplies brought by the banids for sale in the camp 
shops were not allowed to be stored until inspected 



by tbe Civil Officer in charge and the Camp Hos- 
pital Assistant and passed. 

On every inspection the quality of supplies was 
found good. 

WUd products were not procurable until a month 
before the closure of the works, and they of course 
had no had effect on the health of the people, they 
being accustomed to their use. 

100. The proportion of immigrants from Native 
States was about 23 per cent, to the number on 
works. 

101. Observed no difference. 

102. Orphans were made over to their relations 
and friends. None to my knowledge was made 
over to Missionaries. 

103. I have no suggestion to make. 

lOd'. There was no complaint against. The local 
price of food was not raised through any defect in 
railway carriage. 

lOl (o). Am not in a position to answer this 
question. 

105. None. 

106. No. 

107. Zamindars as a inile pay their menials in 
grain. 

108. Being on leave I am not in a position to 
answer this question. 

109; Staff Corps Officers were not employed on 
supervision. Certain Non-Commissioned Officers 
and men of British Army were employed in minor 
posts. 

Cannot suggest any other source from which 
supervising officers can be drawn. 

120. Non-official agency was not made use of. 

111. Cannot answer. 

112. None of the evils referred to in the ques- 
tion came to my notice. 



LIEUTENANT-COLONEL C. J. BAMBER, SANITARY COMMISSIONER, PANJAB. 


Mr. Bourdillon. — ^How long have you had the appointment ? 

A. — Since 1898. 

Q. — ^Have you a Deputy Sanitary Commissioner ? 

A . — Only one for the Province, and his time is taken up with plague now and has been 
over since plague broke out. 

Q. — So you work direct with Civil Surgeons, We have been supplied with statistics up 
to November. They do not show au extraordinary rise in mortality ? 

A. — Cholera began early in December — that is extraordinary because our usual cholera 
time is April, May and June. When the rains began we also had very extraordinary fever 
mortality. It carried off people of all classes. 

Q. — What are the figures for the remaining months of the year? 

A , — I have not worked it out per mille. I can only give actual deaths. The mortality 
was very high from malarial fever all over the province— rather higher in the other districts 
than in the famine districts. Births are now very low because of the effects of famine and 
also because large numbers went away from Hissfir and Rohtak in the famine, and on going 
through the villages lately I find about 4 per cent, still absent. 

Q. — Can you give any general suggestions ? 

A . — I think when a camp is half full another should be started. A camp of 1,000 is as 
much ns there should be with a naib tahailddr in charge. It will of course cost a good 
deal. 

Q. — Rather a counsel of perfection. What were your arrangements for keeping the 
Deputy Commissioner acquainted with the rise or fall in mortality ? 

A, — Reports go to him from the Civil Surgeons, and the Civil Surgeons send them on to 
me, He really knows them before I do. 

The President. — What did you observe of the physique of the people? 

A. — They were wonderfully well sustained. They have recovered from the famine. 
I find very few children, especially, who are now in bad condition. 

Q. — Do people require more food in the cold weather ? 

A. — Yes, but by modifying the food the same r.ate would do for both hot and cold 
weather. In the cold I would add more fat or oil. I should also like to gauge the condition 
of the people at different times. Their weights could be easily taken in poorhouses, but on 
big works, a few would have to be selected and weighed. 

Q. — But if out of 30 people 15 showed a decrease of weight and 15 an increase, what 
would you do ? 

A. — Nothing. 

Q. — And if 20 increased and 10 decreased, would you alter your scale ? 

A.— No. 

Q . — Was the reduced wage adequate ? 

A.— Yes, 

[Witness subsequently submitted the following statistics by telegram^ 

Total deaths'in October, November and December 1900 : — Hissdr — 10,877 ; 10,238 ; 5,925, 
respectively ; Rohtak— 4,845 ; 6,148 ; 2,569 ; Gurgaon — 4,639 ; 4,417 ; 2,877 ; Delhi— 4,913 ; 
6,011 ; 3,554 ; Karnal— 15,173 ; 10,544 ; 6,810. 




Lieutenant-Colonel C. J. Bamber, I.Iil.S. 


Answers by Lieutenant-Qolonel 0. J. Bamber, 
Sanitary Commissioner, Btinjab, to 
the questions drawn up by the Indian Famine 
Commission, 1901. 


96. In tbe rural circles of tlie Punjab, births 
and deaths are reported by chowkidars, who are 
supplied with two books, one for births and the 
other for deaths, in which entries are, on the chowki- 
dar’s report, made by any resident of the village 
who can read and write ; the lambardars of the 
village, who are held responsible for the accuracy 
of the enti’ies, affix their seals or signatures in token 
of having verified them. The chowkiddrs take these 
books to the thdna at their weekly visits, and from 
these books and from oral queries from chowkidars, 
the Police Mohan ir of the thana compiles his 
registers. 

The Police Moharrir signs the chowkidars’ 
registers of births and deatlis in token of having 
seen them. If no fresh enti'y is registered week 
after week, or when there are markedly fewer en- 
tries in the registers than in those of other villages 
of the same size in the thana, the Police Moharrir 
is required to inform the officer in charge of the 
thana. Steps are then taken to enquire whether 
the chowkiddr has been neglecting to register 
births and deaths ; and if so, his neglect is brought 
to the notice of the Deputy Commissioner. The 
chowkiddr’s registers are inspected -l^y Vaccinators, 
Native Supervisors of Vaccination, Tahsildars, Naib- 
Tahsildars, Divisional Inspectors of Vaccination 
and of Eegistration of Births and Deaths, Civil 
Surgeons, Deputy Sanitary Commissioner and the 
Sanitary Commissioner. 

The Police Moharrir of the thdna submits his 
returns weekly to the District Supeiintendent of 
Police, who forwards them to the Civil Surgeon. 
The Civil Surgeon forwai’ds weekly and monthly 
return'!, compiled from the thdna registers, to the 
Sanitary Commissioner, from which the provincial 
monthly returns are prepared and published in the 
Biinjab Government Gazette. 

In the municipal towns of the Punjab, birth 
and death registers are kept at Municipal Registry 
Offices and weekly returns are submitted to the 
Civil Surgeon, who forwards weekly and monthly 
returns compiled from the Municipal registers to 
the Sanitary Commissioner for publication in the 
Bnnjab Government Gazette, 

In many municipal towns the registration of 
births and deaths is enforced under Municipal 
Bye-laws. 

Bamber — 1* 



97. Please see paragraphs 16, 31, 39 of my 
Sanitary lleporfc on the Pamine for 1899-1900, a 
printed copy of which is herewith enclosed. 

98. Please see paragraph 4 regarding water- 
supply and bottom of page 4 of the same report. 

99. Please see paragraphs 4, 6, 6 and 8 of ths 
same report. 

100. Please see paragraph 7 of the same report. 


The points on which I have to remark are the 
arrangements made to relieve the people and the 
result of the famine on the health of the people, 
as shown by the retimns of vital statistics. 

The Sanitary Commissioner is directed in the 
Pamine Code of this Province to consider himself 
especially in charge of relief measures in their 
sanitary aspect. In accordance with this, during 
the years 1899 and 1900, 1 inspected from time to 
time famine relief camps in the different affected 
districts, and submitted reports regarding their 
sanitary condition. 1 propose to note, from what 
I saw during these inspections, the points wliich 
I consider require to be observed in future famines. 
I shall then go on to discuss the figures given in 
my returns of the mortality that has taken place 
in consequence of and during the famine. 

I have attached to this report three statements, — 
one giving the deaths from different diseases in 
the worst affeqted districts, viz., Hissar, Rohtalc 
and Gurgaon, a second giving the deaths according 
to age-periods with three abstracts, and a third 
giving the births. 

When scarcity occurs the people have to he 
provided with food ; in order not to pauperise them, 
the able-bodied are provided with work, and paid ' 
for doing it. When the work is near their homes, 
they come from them daily to the work. When 
the work is at a distance, shelter has to be provided 
for them and their dependants. 

2. It is better for the people to he collected in 
camps and hutted than allowed to live scattered about 
^ under hushes and trees. In 

eie amps. the latter case it is impossible 

to know their condition, and in case of epidemic 
disease breaking out, it can spread before measures 
can he taken for stamping it out. 

A mistake that was made in several cases was 
to open a relief work before materials for hutting 
had been collected or the site for a camp had been 
properly laid out. 

In some cases the camps were most irregular, the 
shelters scattered for some distance by the sides of 
roads that were being made, or else scattered about 
among bushes and under trees. It is impossible 
in these cases to keep the surroundings in a sanitary 
condition, or to protect from contamination the 
different wells that may be used by the people. 

Although directions for laying out relief camps 
have been laid down in the Pamine Code, no regular 



sketcTi plan has been drawn out, and the directions 
were not understood. 

Later in the famine, a regular plan for camps was 
introduced, and was most excellent. Two broad 
streets crossed each other in the centre of the camp, 
dividing it into four equal parts — one part for 
Hindus, one for Muhammadans, one for Chamars 
and one for Sweepers : one main street 50 feet 
broad ; one cross street also 50 feet broad ; side 
streets separating each line of huts 25 feet broad ; 
an open space on each side of every hut in its line 
12 feet 6 inches broad ; a space in which each hut 
is placed 25 feet in length by 12 feet 6 inches in 
width. The lines of huts could he increased out- 
wards when the camp had to he enlarged. 

For administrative purposes it is better not to 
allow a camp to hold more than a 1,000 people. 
As the numbers increase, other camps must be laid 
out at a distance of two or three hundred yards 
from each other. 

The people are much more easily managed in 
well laid out camps. The gangsmen can look after 
their people better. The camp can be kept clean 
much more easily. 

A rough plan of a camp is attached to give 
an idea of the sort of thing that is required. 

3. At first the people were supplied with mats 
or grass screens and told to arrange shelters for 
themselves ; these were put up 
in all sorts of ways and were 
very little good. In Shahpur from the first the 
workers on the Jhelum Canal nere w'ell hutted 
in shelters With good walls and roofs. 

Afterwards in most of the camps in Hissar 
and elsewhere good shelters were provided. These 
should be constructed for the people. 

The best kind of shelter appeared to be one 
consisting of two jamps leaning against each other 
aud fastened together at the top. The jamps were 
made of several layers of grass sirkis fastened 
together with strips of bamboo. When the camps 
had to be moved, these jamps folded together and 
could he easily carried. They were strong and 
wore well. 


In some camps the earth was dug out under 
the shelters for a depth of two feet or more. In 
this way the people could stand up in them. The 
drawback to this was the chance of rain finding its 
way in, aud in places where the gi'ound water is not 
far from the surface, dampness. 


Tire jamps were about 9 feet long and 7 feet 
broad. These roof-shelters can be kept made up 
and given out as required. 


4. In the Famine Code orders are given to 
protect water-supplies, but as directions are not 
^ , given liow this is to he done, 

aer-suppy. j fouud at first that in many 
cases the water-supplies were liable to contamina- 
tion. 



If possible, tlie drinking water should be obtained 
from wells. If there is no well close to the relief 
camp, water has to be brought from a distance, at 
considerable expense ; it will often be found cheaper 
when the camp has to be occupied for many months 
to sink a well near the camp. 

In this famine deepening and enlarging exist- 
ing tanks was frequently the work given to the 
relief workers. 

Wells sunk nea^ these tanks give an abundant 
supply of sweet water. When an existing sweet 
water well is to be used, it should be first disinfected 
with four ounces of permanganate of potash. If 
the water is not in constant use, it should be pumped 
out and the well cleaned. 

A small tank should be constructed close to 
the well and the water should flow directly into 
this. This tank should be fitted with four to six taps 
or pipes with wooden spigots, so that there is no 
necessity to dip vessels into the tank to draw water. 
The tank and well should have securely fastened 
covers. The workers, while at work, should be 
supplied with h ater : iron tanks or large barrels 
with taps should be placed at regular distances round 
the work. Each barrel should be under a little 
shed, and men of good caste should be appointed to 
give out the water either into the workers’ mouths 
by means of a small tin vessel with a spout or into 
drinking vessels. 

In each camp there should bo iron tanks, with 
taps to supply the people in the morning and 
evening. 

It is better to have a tank in each section of 
the camp, as the people will go long distances to 
other sources of supply if they find that different 
castes have to take their water from the same 
tank. 

The water should be brought in iron vessels or 
barrels in carts or on camels and poured into the 
distributing tanks. No cattle troughs should be 
allowed, as the people often fill their vessels from 
these, dipping cholera-contaminated cups into them. 
In the Hissar and Delhi districts this was probably 
the cause of outbreaks of cholera in some of the 
relief camps. 

Wells should be supplied with Persian wheels, 
or if a rope and bucket has to be used, the latter 
must be of iron, when Hindfis of good caste have to 
drink the water. Eor bathing pui'poses, screened- 
off places should be made and so arranged that 
the water drains away from the direction of the 
well. 


Platforms should also be made where clothes 
can be washed, the same precautions being taken 
as to drainage. 


, 6. There should be several gangs of sweepers j 
to each gang should be allotted a section of the 
camp and that part of the area 
of the work on which that 
section works. 


Scavenging. 
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There should be another gang to keep the 
ground round the camp and work clean. The gang 
in charge of the latrines should be quite separate. 
There should be an ofBeial in charge of all 
these gangs. He should be a retired Daffadar or 
Havildar. 

6. M first in several camps the use of latrines 
_ , . was not insisted upon, and the 

result was, the surroundings 
of some camps were unspeakably filthy, although, 
sweepers were directed to go about removing filth. 
The use of latrines must be insisted upon, and in 
well managed camps, where the officials are capable 
men, there was very marked difference in the con- 
dition of the surroundings of their camps. If 
there is a Sanitary Daffadar who looks after his 
work and is backed up by the Tabsilddr in charge, 
tliere is no difficulty in enforcing the use of latrines. 

The latrines should consist of screened trenches. 
The trenches should not be more than 12 inches 
deep and 12 inches wide. There should be one 
long screen of matting or grass at the back of the 
trench, made like a hurdle, with pointed ends at 
intervals to stick into the ground. 

The front of the trench should be screened and 
divided into compartments by arranging small and 
long screens 6 feet high alternately ; when looked 
at from above, they look like a number of Capital 
Ts, a small one and a big one alternately standing 
on a line. This diagram shows the position of the 
screens forming a moveable male latrine : — 
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The lalrine for females should be a long screened 
enclosure, without partitions, as women of- this 
country will not use separate compartments. The 
latrines must he kept sweet with earth, as people 
naturally object to use a foul latrine. For this 
reason a sweeper must he constantly present to 
throw dry earth into the trench each time. It is 
impossible for one sweeper to he always on duty ; 
two should be attached to each latrine, one being 
present for two hours and then being relieved by 
the other for two hours. 
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In some camps tbe latrines were kept, on one 
spot for a considei’able time. This is a mistake, as 
the ground becomes fouled, although the filth is 
constantly being removed. It is better to keep 
moving the latrines, digging new trenches, moving 
the screens and filling up the old trenches. The 
new trenches should be dug in the direction of the 
camp, so that the people will not have to cross the 
old filled up trenches in going to the latriues. The 
latrines should not come within 200 yards of tho 
camp. A small night latrine should be placed 
within 50 yards of the camp. This should be 
closed in the day by a bundle of thorn bushes 
thrust into the entrances. 


the day should 
persons, and that 


Pood Btnffs. 


The latrine accommodation in 
amount to 10 seats per hundred 
at night to 1 per cent. 

7. Latterly, very good arrangements were made 
in relief camps to enable the 
woj-kers to obtain their food 

cheaply and easily. A certain part of the camp 
near the administrative quarters was turned into a 
bazar, and here banias set up shops. In tho best 
managed camps there was a notice board with the 
price current posted up on it. In some places, 
where large villages wore near, the banias complained 
that a great many of the workers went elsewhere 
for supplies and did not patronise the camp shops. 
As a rule, the food stuffs supplied were of very fair 
quality. 

It is laid down in the Famine Code that the 
Sanitary Commissioner should take measures for 
testing the adequacy of the ration, but it was found 
that the only way to do this would be to weigh the 
workers. This was considered impossible, as the 
officials in charge of the relief camps had already 
quite as much as they could do. 

8. The poor-houses were laid out 
with the plan 
Famine Code, 

answer the purpose vei’y well. They were generally 
well managed, and the sanitary rules laid down 
in Appendix E of the Famine Code appeared to be 
closely followed. The sick rate and mortality wore 
high, but this was only to be expected, as the weak, 
old and sickly were collected in these places. 

The inmates appeared to be comfortable, and 
very few complaints were made. 

The chief danger in these places is overcrowding. 

9. The diseases of an epidemic kind that broke 

the famine were 
EpidemioB. different kinds, 

measles, small-pox and cholera. 

The mortality in relief camps was not excessive, 
but in poor-houses and in towns and villages it has 
been very great. As the returns from relief camps 
and poor-houses are forwarded to the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the mortality in them is 
not discussed in this report. 

Fever has been very prevalent all over the 


Poor-bouBes. 


in accordance 
given in the 
and seemed to 



famine-affected areas. Attempts liave been made 
to differentiate between the different varieties of 
fever. It was to be expected that so-called famine 
relapsing or spirillum fever would be found pre- 
valent — a fever, bearing these names, wliicb has 
constantly been found to occur in this and Euro- 
pean countries during times of great scarcity. 

However, although Civil Surgeons were asked to 
search in the blood of fever patients for the spiril- 
lum which is the cause of the disease, no one was 
successful in doing so. 

The writer proceeded to the districts where 
fever wms said to be most prevalent to try and pro- 
cure specimens of blood from patients suffering 
from continued fever. There was some difficulty 
in doing so, but a few specimens were obtained, and 
these showed that enteric and Malta fever did pre- 
vail in the famine-affected districts. This investi- 
gation has been fully described elsewhere. 

One has reason to think that it is not malarial 
fever alone that has caused the high mortality 
during the time of scarcity as the deaths were 
most numei ous in the spring and early summer, a 
time when malarial fever is least prevalent. 

Measles occurred in some camps, but was not a 
cause of any great mortality. It was stated, how- 
ever, that measles was the cause of much mortality 
in the villages in Hissar, but it is impossible to 
prove this from our returns, as deaths from measles 
are returned among other causes, and are often 
wrongly returned as fever and small-pox. 

Small-pox broke out in some camps, but was 
stamped out by vaccination and re-vaccination. 

Cholera broke out at an unusual time in the 
winter, in several camps, in Hissar, Shahpur and 
Hohtak. This disease always occurs in times of 
scarcity, w^heu the water-supply is deficient and 
the people are too debilitated from want of food to 
fight against it ; their digestive organs also are in 
a condition to take the disease, being disordered 
from the consumption of unsuitable articles of 
food taken in large quantities to stay the pangs 
of hunger. 

The disease was introduced into Hissar by 
people who returned from the North-'West Provinces 
when relief camps were opened in their own 
district. 

It was taken by them into the Shahpur District, 
and later on in the early summer it spread all over 
the Province. It was stamped out in one place to 
break out in another and again carried hack. The 
usual means for stamping out the disease were 
employed. Water-supplies not properly guarded 
were disinfected and greater care taken to protect 
them. Disinfection of the water-supply without 
proper means for protection was followed by re- 
infection. 

Protection by human agency was found defec- 
tive. At one camp it was found that the people 
came to the well at night ; it being then unguarded, 



dropped tlieir own vessels into tlie well and drew 
water. Rules to be carried out in ease of cholera 
breaking out in a relief camp are given in Appen- 
dix 0 of the Famine Code, and need no further 


remark here. 

10. The statements appended to this report are 
marked A, B and C. State- 
Btatements A, B an . jjjent A. shows the number of 

deaths registered from cholera, small-pox, fevers 
and dysentery and diarrhoea, month by month, in 
the famine years 1899-1900 and 1896-97, as 
compared with the figures for the previous five 
years 1891 — 1895, in the districts of Hissar, Rohtak 
and Gurgaon, in which, particularly in the first two 
districts, the famine was very severe, being most 
severe in Hissar. Statement B shows the number 
of deaths by sexes classified according to different 
awe-periods, with three abstract returns, and State- 
ment 0 gives the number of births recorded in 
these three districts for the same period. 

I have given in these returns only the actual 
number of births and deaths, and purposely omitted 
ratios per 1,000 of population, as the rates for all 
the years from 1891 up to 1900 in our monthly and 
annual returns have been calculated on the popula- 
tion according to the census taken in 1891, and 
therefore do not afford a correct standard for com- 
parison, as in ordinary years the population will 
have increased by the excess of births over deaths, 
and in famine years the population will have de- 
creased by emigration to other districts. 


Hissar. 

11. It will be seen on reference to Statement A 
Fever’ mortality by that an unusually high mor- 
months in 1900. t.ality WAS registered in this 

district under the head of fevers during the nine 
months, January to September, of 1900. In 
January the number of deaths reported from fevers 
was 2,039. In February there was a decrease of 
351 deaths, but in the following months of March 
and April there was a rapid increase, the number 
having risen to 2,660 in March and 4,221 in April. 
In May there was again a fall, the mortality having 
decreased to 3,661, though the deaths were more 
than double the number returned in the month of 
February. During the months of May, June and 
July the fever mortality was stationary, the number 
ranging between 3,613 and 3,745. In August 
there was a falling-off in the fever mortality pf 596 
deaths as compared with July, hut in September 
the deaths rose from 3,017 in the preceding month 
to the high figure of 4,568. 

12: Compared with the average mortality from 
Monthly fever denths in fe^^rs registered in the corre- 
1900, compared -with the spending months of the years 
1891 to 1895, the excess in 
January 1900 amounted to 820 and in February to 
580. In March the number of fever deaths was 
1,377 above the average, and in April it was as high 
as 2,878. In May the increase was 1,983. In June 



and July the excess was rery nearly equal, being 
2,218 and 2,368, in August the fever mortality 
exceeded by l.'FOS, and in September the increase 
amounted to 3,132. The increase in September was 
directly due to malaria, as is shown by the increased 
mortality all over the Province. 

I have only commented in this report upon 
the figures from the month of January, as the 
marked excess in the deaths began in that month. 
Thus we see that in the first eight months of 
Total inoreaco in Janu* 1900, January to AugUst, 
ovy to August 1900. there was a total increase of 
14,009 fever deaths over the average mortality 
registered in the corresponding months of 1891 to 
1895. 

13. This excessive rise in the fever mortality in 
High f over mortality con- in the first half of the year is 
trary to all past cipeiience. contrary to all past experience. 
In the district of Hissar, as indeed in all other parts 
ot the Province, the great increase in fever mor- 
tality, as an invariable rule, takes place in the 
autumn months, August to November. An exa- 
mination of the figures given in Statement A for 
the Hissar District shows that the largest number 
of deaths from fevers was reported in the months of 
October and November of the unhealtliy years 1892 
and 1S97, and in both these years the increase 
was caused by the prevalence of imalarial fevers, the 
result of abnormal rainfall. In Hssar the average 
rainfall during the third quarter o^ 1892 was 25 
inches against an average of 11 8 registered during 
the corresponding quarter of the previous seven 
year."', and in 1897 the rainfall of the third quarter 
was 20'4 inches against only 10’6. 

14. The mortality from fevers in January 
Monthly fever moru- 1896 was exceptionally higfi 
!ity, wiUi one exception, turOU^llOtlt the J. UllJclbj cULO 
higher than in any pre- Dp. ]joe, in the Annual Saui- 
viousyoar. jjgpoj.j; pf the Province, 

stated that “from personal experience of the 
Punjab he felt satisfied that the majority of deaths 
reported in January, as due to fevers, were really 
caused by pneumonia and chest diseases.” To the 
writer it appears that the cause was influenza. 

With tlie exception of January 1896, there is no 
instance in which the montlily fever mortality in 
any year previous to 1900 showed such an unusual 
rise iu the first eight months as that noticed in 
1900. Even the highest mortality registered in the 
unhealthy yeai-s of 1892 and 1897 was considerably 
below the number registered in 1900. In 1892 
the highest number, viz., 2,209, was recorded in 
May, and it was 1,452 less than the number regis- 
tered in the con-esponding month of 1900. 

The highest monthly fever mortality in the famine 
year of 1897 during the first eight months was 
registered in August, and it was only two-thirds of 
the deaths registered in August this year. 

15. Erom the figures given in the preceding 

High morinlity due to paragraphs I can safely con- 
enme fntoi typp of fever clude that the abnormally 
other than malarial fevei 8. iieavy mortality registered 
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Tinder the head of fevers in 1900 was due to the prev- 
alence of some fatal types of fever, otlier than ma- 
larial fevers, aggravated by the 'debilitating effects 
of want of food. In August I found that enteric and 
Malta fevers were prevalent in. Hissar and Rolitak. 
It is most probable that these fevers occurred in 
the preceding months. 

16. The mortality due to dysentery and 
Deatlis from dj’Bentery diarrhoea in the Hissar Ris- 
and diarrhoea. trict in the eight months of 

1900 was 1,974 against 279, the average number 
registered in the corresponding months of the years 
1891 to 1896 ; the largest number, 380, took place 
in April, and was fourteen times higher than the 
normal mortality of that month. These figures 
will give an idea of the abnormal rate of mortality 
caused by dysentery and diarrhoea during the time 
that the famine was most severe in the Hissar 
District. This has always occurred in former 
famines. It is caused to a certain extent by the 
consumption of undigested things in large quanti- 
ties to try and make up for the ordinary food stuffs. 


17. With regard to cholera, the worst year in 
r. , the series was 1892 : in that 

year tlie epidemic followed the 
regular course. The disease broke out in the 
Hissar Dsitrict in April, attained its maximum 
intensity in May and June, and, as it always 
happens in this Province, the winter months 
enjoyed a complete immunity from the disease. 


In the famine years 1899 and 1900 the case was 
(lifferent. The disease made its appearance in the 
cold month of December 1899 in one of the famine 


relief camps, causing 303 deaths. In the following 
month of January the mortality declined to 89. In 
February the district was again free from the disease, 
only two deaths having been reported; but in 
March cholera re-appeared with greater virulence 
and reached its maximum in April. In this month 
the number of deaths registered from cholera was 
no less than 1,735, as against only 188 reported in 
the corresponding month of the great cholera 
epidemic year of 1892. These figures show beyond 
doubt that much of the severity of cholera in 1900 
was due to famine. 


rr 


o 


18. The mortality caused by small-pox in 1900 


Deaths from small-pox. 


was not unusual, and calls for 
no special remarks. Alto- 


ether 1,246 deaths wore reported to have occurred 


in the eight months of 1900, of which 243 took 
place in April, 401 in May, and 232 in June. 


Unusually large numbers of people were vacoin- 
nated, and wherever the disease broke out it was at 
once stamped oiit in this way, there being no diflS.- 
culty in vaccinating the people who were collected 
in famine relief camps. 


19. Statement B shows, according to different 


Age returns. 


age-periods, the deaths regis- 
tered from “ all causes, ” as 


separate information for “ fevers” is not available 
from our returns. The table is necessarily a large 



one, but the details I have given 'will prove useful 
in connection with the district famine reports, as 
thej show month by month by sexes, in each of the 
three districts, the periods of life in which the 
mortality was excessive. "With this table I give 
three abstract returns, one for each district, in 
which the mortality registered from all causes 
under different age-periods during the first eight 
months of the year 1900 is contrasted with the 
average mortality of the corresponding months of 
the years 1891 — 1895 

. 20. It appears from the statement of the Hissar 
Deaths from nil causes District that during the first 
compaicd irith the nver- eight mooths of the present 
famine year 1900 the total 
deaths from all causes were 42,309 against 15,137 
for the same period in 1891 — 1895, that is, about 
three times greater than the average. Of the 4.2,309 
deaths, 22,905 were males and 19,404 females as 
compared with 8,21/) males and 6,927 females in 
the five-year period. The proportion of male to 
every 100 female deaths was 118‘0 in 1900 against 
118'5 in 1891 — 1895, so that the difference was 
very slight, being only *6. 

21. I give in the subjoined table, by sexes, the 
, ... ... total mortality from all causes 

tlio mortality oxces- lOr tllG Glght mOUtllSf oSUU&ry 
sivoly higher than the ^O AugUSt 1900, foi’ each agC- 
period, the average for the 
corresponding period in 1891 — 1896, the number 
of times the mortality was higher than the average 
of the five years, and the percentages of the mor- 
tality under each age-period to total deaths in 1900 
as compared with the percentages in 1891-— 
1896 



Deaths fkoji ail 

CADBES FBOlt 
Januaby to 
Augubi 1900. 

Deaths in the 

CORBE8PONDINO 
MONTHS OF 

1891—1896. 

Males, 

Females 

Males. 

Females 



Under 1 year . 8,133 2,531 

1_5 • . 4,4.95 4,057 

5—10 . 1,941 1,722 

10—15 . 1,175 941 

15—20 . 799 726 

20-80 . 1,580 1,457 

30—40 . 1,587 1,516 

40—50 . 1,860 1,419 

50—60 1,906 1,387 

Over GO • 4,439 3,648 

All nses 


1,663 -6 -6 

1,454 2-7 2-7 

416 3-7 4- 1 

242 3-9 8-8 

172 3-6 4-2 

506 2-7 2'8 

489 3-1 3-] 

9 459 3'3 3-0 

442 3-0 3-1 

1,184 3-2 3-0 




Pekcentaoe of 
DEATHS la EACH 
aoe-peeiod to 

TOTAL DBATH8 

IV Jandaby 

TO August 
1900. 

Percentage op 

DEATHS IN BACH 
AGE'PFEIOD TO 

TOTAL DEATHS 

roE the same 

PBBIOD IN 

1891—1895. 

Males. 

?emaloB. 

Males. 

Females. 

14 

13 

24 

23 

20 

21 

20 

21 

8 

8 

6 

6 

5 

5 

4 

3 

3 

4 

\ 

3 

S 
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7 

7 

7 

8 

6 

7 

8 

7 

7 

7 

t 9 

7 

7 

6 

19 


17 

100 

100 

100 

100 
















It will be seen on reference to this table that in 
many of “the age- periods the excess was pretty 
much the same for each period. Looking at tlie 
figures month by month, it appears that the 
increase was enormous between the ages of 6 to 20 
years in April 1900. Under the head C — 10 years 
there were 409 male and 401 female deaths against 
only 65 and 49, respectively, in the corresponding 
month in 1891— 1S95, under 10 — 15 years 287 
male and 234 female deaths against 32 and 24, 
and nnder 15 — 20 years the numbers wore 228 and 
227 against 24 and 17. This extraordinary excess 
was probably due to the large number of deatlis 
wl)ich took place from cliolora in the month of 
April (aicZ(? Statement B), in which there were no 
less than 1,735 deaths, the largest monthly mor- 
tality registered in the first eight months of 1900. 
My reason for considering cholcr.i to be the cause 
is that in other months when the fever death-rate 
was high the excess was not so great. Our returns 
do not give the causes of deaths under dilTcrcnt 
age-periods, so that I can only judge by inference. 

22. Of the total deaths from all causes in Jan- 
Doaih, to August of tho present 

under 1 yeur, 1-5 and year, 14 per Cent, took place 
between 60 and over. among infants under one year, 

20 per cent, among cbildron between 1 and 5, and 
19 per cent, among old people of the age of 60 and 
upwards, — a total of 63 per cent., or a little moi’o 
than half the total mortality. 


23. On comparing tlio percenfages of mortality 
under each age-period to total 
_ Fewer doailis among deaths ill tho eight months o£ 
"" 1900 with tho corresponding 

percentages in 1891 — 1896, it will appear at a 
glance that tho most noticeable point is the pro- 
portionately fewer number (14 per cent.) of infants 
under one year who died in the present year as 
compared with 24 per cent, in 1891 — 1895. The 
probable reason is that as fewer births wore regis- 
tered in 1900, so there were fewer deaths of infants 
under one year. For instance, the number of 
births in July of this year was 1,446 against 2,624 
in the corresponding month of tho years 1891 — 
1895, or about one-half. And the probable result 
of this small number of births was that in July 
1900, out of 6,470 total deaths, only 690, or 9 per 
cent., were those of infants under one year. In 
January 1900, on the other hand, the numhor of 
birtlis (2,319) was almost as large as the average 
number (2,529) registered in the same month of 
1891 — 1895, and in this month the proportion of 
infant mortality to total deaths was very high, viz., 
652 in 3,185 total deaths, or 20 per cent. Tho cold 
of the winter months may he another reason of the 
higher mortality among infants. 


24. A comparison of number of the births regis- 
tered, month by month, in 


Number of births. 


the' Uissar District during the 


eight months of 1900, with the average of the 
corresponding months of the years 1891 — 1895, as 
given in Statement 0, shows that in ordinary 
years of 1891 — 1896, as is the rule in this Province, 
the lowest number of births was registered during 
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the months of April and May. This is accounted 
for by the people being out of doors and the' men 
not being with the women in August and Septem- 
ber and the prevalence of malarial fevers. The 
highest number was registered in September- and 
October, being the result of the people sleeping 
together in their houses during the u'inter months. 
Thus the average number of birtlis registered 
during the months of April and May (1891 — 1895) 
was 1,730 and 1,866 I’espectively, whereas, in 
September and October the number rose to 3,319 
atid 3,490. But in the famine year of 1900, though 
the minimum number of births took place, as 
usual, in May, there was no great increase in the 
births in September. The extraordinary diminu- 
tion of the births in the autumn months of 1900 
shows that either famine interfered with the pro- 
ductiveness of the people or that they had been 
reduced in numbers by migration. The latter we 
know to be the case; the former is not so certain. 
The rule is that by taking the birth-rate that has 
been fairly steady for some years, and dividing by 
it the births in another year, multiplied by a l.OOb 
we obtain a number which should be the popula- 
tion giving those births. 


Ueduotion in tlio cstim 
ated population. 


25. It was for this reason tliat I made out this 
return. I knew that a great 
many people had migrated 
from the Ilissar District, and 
there was no other means of estimating how many 
had done so. If we glance at the table, we find 
that the births in the years 1891, 1892, 1893 were 
much less than those in the years 1894, 1895, 1896. 
The cause of this was the greater care taken in 
later years in checking birth registers and entering 
omissions. I therefore take the figures of ‘these 
three last years and tliose of 1 899 as a standard : they 
all approximate fairly closely, I take the first 
nine months of the year in each case as I have to 
do in 1900, having no figures after September in 
this year. The increase in the population of the 
Province in the period 1881 to 1891 amounted to 
8’6 for the districts in the eastern plains : there- 
fore, a tenth of this increase is added to the census 
population of 1891 as an estimate of the popula- 
tion of 1892, and again a tenth of the population 
of 1892 is added to this estimate of tlie population 
of 1892 to get the figure for 1893, and so on, the 
presumption being that the population goes on 
increasing in a geometrical progression from one 
census to the next. In this way the estimated 
population up to the end of September 1900 comes 
to 842,167. Multiplying the number of births in 
the nine months of 1900 by 1,000 and dividing it 
by 34, the average birth-rate obtained in the years 
1894, 1896, 1896 and 18t 9, the population comes to 
428,000 against 842,167, the estimated population, 
which means that nearly one-half had migrated 
during the time that famine was very severe. 


Eohtak. 

26. Next to Hissar, the district which suTered 
most sevei’ely from famine 
was Bohtak. The deaths 
from fevers in iiohtak rose 


Jlontlily mortality from 
fevers in 1900. 
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Total inoronso in Jan 
narj’ to August 1900. 


from 1,197 ia Decemloer 1899 to 1,436 in January 
1900. In tlio following month the nurahor fell 
to 942, hut it rose again to 1,123 in M arch and 
still further to 1,651 in April. During May, J une 
and .Tuly the rise in the fever mortality was very 
great, viz., 2,807, 2,789 and 2,899 respectively. In 
August and September the fever deaths fell and 
numbered 2,647 and 2,559. In October the 
number of deaths was highest, viz., 4,022. But it 
must he remembered that in this month, owing to 
the prevalence of malarial fevers, the increase in 
the death-rate was very great in many parts of the 
Province. 

27. Comparing the deaths from fevers, month 

„ .,-,1 hvnionth, with the corresnond- 

rer.T morl.'ility bj . ^ cm loor 

montlis comp ircd with the stutlStlCS lH i-Ooi- Iby&j 

a'^Mngo. it appeal's that the mortality 

in January 1900 was 584 above the average. In 
February and March tiie excess amounted to only 
219 in each month. In the following month it 
was 684. But the great increase began in May. 
In this month the fever mortality exceeded the 
average hy 1,000, and in June the excess was still 
greater, viz., 1,600. The maximum was reached 
in July, when the increase over the normal was 
1,998. In August also the increase was very great, 
viz., 1,731, though there was a slight decrease as 
compared with the preceding month. 

28. Thus, during tho eight months of 1900, the 
total fever mortality was 
16,194 against 7,659 for the 
corresponding period in tho 

five years 1891 — 1895, showing an excess of 8,635. 

29. The figures quoted above show that the 
llontiis in wh'uh the increase occurred mostly du- 

mortniity was oxewive. ring the months of May to 
August. During this period it amounted to 6,829. 
In the first four months, January to April, the excess 
was only 1,700. 

30. As in Hissar, so also in the Kohtalc District, 

. , , cholera appeared in the winter 

Deaths from cholera. t onn • 

month of December 1899 in 
one of the famine relief camps, causing 38 deaths. 
In January the number fell to C, and in February 
the district was entirely free from the disease. In 
March cholera again made its appearance, but tbe 
deaths did not exceed 22. In April the number of 
deaths was 97, and in May 260. The disease attained 
its maximum fatality in June, when 961 deaths 
were recorded. In July it continued to prevail, 
though the mortality from it was lower by one- 
third, as compared with the previous month. In 
August the deaths declined to 94 and in September 
the number was only 22. Altogether 1,460 deaths 
were registered from cholera during the nine 
months of the present year. The epidemic, how- 
ever, was not so severe as in 1892. In that year 
no less than 2,579 deaths occurred in the month of 
May alone. 

31. Under the head of dysentery and diarrhoea 
Deaths from dysentery the mortality from January 

and diarrhcoa. ^ August amounted to 377 

ag.ainst 196 in the corresponding period in 1891 — 
1895, The increase was not so high as in Hissar. 



It is very curious tiiat altlionwli the mortality from 
fevers was almost equal in Mays June and July, tlie 
■deaths from dysentery and diarrhoea fell from 88 
in May to 26 in June. The probable reason appears 
to be that many of the acute oases of dysentry and 
diarrhoea were entered in the registers as those of 
cholera, which was most fatal in June. 


32. The mortality from small-pox during the 

„ eight months of 1900 was 332. 

ma -pox ea ib. deaths, as is usual in this 

Province, were very high in Alay. In that month 
133 deaths were reported. 

33. On examining the age returns of this 
Deaths from all canses district it appears that there 

compared i7ith the average, -yyag a total of 12,637 deaths of 
all ages among males and 10,757 among females 
registered during the eight months of 1900, as com- 
pared with 6,108 and 5,009 in the corresponding . 
period of 1891 — 1895, or double the average. The 
mortality in the age-period between 6 and 10 years 
was nearly three times higher than the average ; 
between 10 to 15 it was three times higher among 
males and four-and-a-half times among females ; 
between 16 and 20 a little more than three times 
greater among males and a little more than four 
times among females ; and between 60 and 60 years 
about three times greater than the average among 
males and three-and-a-half times among females. 

34i. A comparison of the mortality registered 
Age-periods in which the Under each age-pei’iod, month 
moitulity was excessive. ty month, in 1900 with the 

average in the five years 1891—1895 shows that the 
excess was enormous between 6 to 10, 10 to 16, 15 
to 20, and to a somewhat lesser extent in 60 to 60 
in the months of J une, J uly and August, as will be 
seen from the following table : — 


AaB-rCEIODB. 

o 

o 

o 

r-t 

O 

a 

9 

w 

Average in June 
1891—1895. 

In July 1900, 

Average in July 
3891—1895. 

In Angnat 1900. 

Average in August 
1891—1895. 

1 Mnies 



238 

66 

195 

37 

163 

28 

6 to 10 ] 









t Females 



178 

48 

153 

28 

137 

27 

( Males 



176 

33 

144 

15 

110 

IS 

10 to 16 5 









( Females 



167 

19 


16 

119 

10 

( Males 



160 

24 

146 

14 

96 

13 

IS to 20 ] 









C Females 



142 

15 

116 

14 

95 

11 

f Males 



320 

64 

276 

40 

233 

35 

60 to 60 1 









C Females 

• 


272 

“1 

277 

29 

190 

23 


As cholera was very severe in Rohtak in June 
and July, a portion of the increase may be due to 
that cause; but in August only 94 deaths were 
reported from cholera, and yet the increase in this 
month was nearly as considerable as in June and 
July, so that the chief cause of the excessive mor- 
tality Avas fever and tlie diseases grouped under the 
head “ All other causes.” 
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35. Of tlie 23,294 deaths registered from all 
rr ^ 1-1 • r .. causcs durinfj the ei^ht months 

under 1 year, 1 — 5 and 60 of tins ycfir, 01' io p6r 

and upwards. cent., took place among in- 

fants under one year, 3,694, or 16 per cent., between 
1 and 6, and 4,354, or 19 per cent., among old per- 
sons of 60 and over. In the corresponding period 
in 1891 — 1S95 the percentage among infants was 
very high, viz., 27, or 9 per cent, higher tlian in 
the present year. Among children between 1 and 
6, the percentage in lo9L — 1895 was 18 and among 
old people 16. 


36. An examination of the age returns for the 
Decrease in the infantile Rohtak District sllOWS that 

mortality. there was a considerable de- 

ci’ease in the infantile mortality in June and July. 
In these two months, out of a total of 8,779 deaths 
from all causes, only 1,064, or 12 per cent,, occurred 
among infants, whereas the corresponding percen- 
tage in the year 1891 — 1896 was as high as 30. 
The cause of tlie proportionately lower rate of 
mortality among infants than the average was prob- 
ably the same as in the Hissar District, viz., a 
diminished birth-rate owing to a large number of 
people having left the district for want of food. In 
August and September only 2,160 and 1,780 births 
were registered against 2,917 and 3,046, the average 
number of births for those months in tlie years 
1894, 1896, 1806, 1897 and 1899 that fairly repre- 
sent the average annual births of the district. 

37. The estimated population of the Rohtak 
Reduotion in the esti- District up to the end of Sep- 

mated population. tember comes to 640,952. By 

multiplying the number of births in 1900 by a 
IjOOO and dividing it by the average birth-rate 
of- 33, the populalion comes to 454,394, which 
means that 186,558 persons, or 29 per cent,, had 
migrated. 

Gdrgaon. 


38. In this district the mortality from fever.s 

Monthly foTermn.tality months 

ill 1900 ooinpaicd with the ot 1900 was below tlie average. 

In January 1,179 deaths wm-e 
reported, the number for the corresponding month 
in 1891 — 1895 being 1,262, In February the 
deaths were 970 against 1,021, in March 1,058 as 
compared with 1,106 and in April 1,132 agaiust- 
1,186.. In May the mortality began to rise. In 
that month 1,430 deaths occurred, exceeding the 
average by 216. In June the deaths were 1,590, 
or 463 above the average. In July and August the 
deaths numbered 1,730 and 1,629 respectively, 
nearly double the average. It will thus he seen 
that the increase in the fever mortality was very 
little in Gurgaon, as compared with the districts of 
Hissar and Rohtak. The number of deaths during 
the four months of May to August exceeded the 
average in 1891 — ^1895 by only 2,258. 

39. From dysentery and diarrhoea the mortality 
Deaths from dysentery during the eight mOUtllS of 
and diarrhcea. 1900 was 732 agaiust 633 in 

1891—1895. In August the deaths were 234 against 
the average of 102. 



40. Tlie district 


Deaths from cholera. 


wns free from cholera during 
the first five months of this 
year. The disease broke out in 
June, attained its maximum intensity in July, and 
declined in August. The deaths reported in these 
three months were 164, 541 and 244 respectively. 

41. Small-pox was most prevalent in March, 

c „ ... April and May. In these 

months the deaths reported 
were 1,039. The epidemic, however, was not as 
severe as in 1806, the mortality in the correspond- 
ing months of that year being as high as 1,884. 

42. The number of deaths reported from all 
Deaths from all causes causes in this district during 

by age-periods. the first eight months of 1900 

w'as 9,741 among males and 8,186 among females, 
the figures for the corre.sponding period in 1891- 
1895 being 6,996 and 5,892 respectively. There is 
nothing in the age returns of this district that is 
worth noticing, except that the senile mortality 
(60 and over) was twice the average, the excess 
being very consblerable in June, July and August. 
In the age-periods 5 to 10, 10 to 15 and 20 to 30 
also the mortality in July aud August was higher 
than the average. 

births registered in August and Sep- 
tember 1900 ivore 2,761 and 
2,504 respectively, as com- 
pared with 3,706 and 3,559, 
the average number in the 
years 1894, 1895, 1896 and 1899, that fairly re- 
presents the average annual births. The reduction 
in the estimated population caused by emigration 
was 27 per cent, against 29 per cent, in liohtak 
and 49 per cent, in liissar. 

44, In the statement given below the deaths 
from all causes during the first 
eight months of 1900 in each 
of Ihe three districts are con- 
trasted with the average mortality in the corre- 
spondiag months in 1891 to 1895 : — 


43. The 

Ifumber of biiths in 
August nnd September 
compared with the aver.ige, 
and reduction in tha popu- 
lation. 


Deaths from all causes 
in each dis'riot compai'ed 
with the average. 


District. 

Dohtlis from 
nil c:in«eB ia 

1 jHiiaary to 
August 1900. 

: Deaths froui 
all onuses in 
the cones* 
ponding 
mouth* in 
1691— ,895. 

Increase. 

Hissar . . . 

• 

• 

42,309 

15,137 

27,172 

Kohtnk 


• 

23,291 

11,117 

12,177 

Gurgaon . 

• 

• 

17,927 

12,888 

B,0S9 


It will be seen at a glance from the above 
figures that the increase in the mortality was in 
proportion to the severity with which the famine 
yisited each district. In Hissar the famine was 
most seyere, and in this district the mortality was 
nearly three times higher than the ayerage. The 
district of Rohtak suffered less sererely than Hissar 
aud in this district the mortality also was not so 
high as in Hissar, being twice the ayerage. Tlie 
district of Gurgaon, on the other hand, which was 
not . yery seyerely affected by the famine, had a 
small increase oyer the ayerage mortality, 
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Statement contrasting tJic mortalitg registcrei from all causes under different age periods during the first eight 
months of the year 1900 with the average mortality registered during the corresponding months of the years 
1891 to 1895 in the district of Eissar. 


1891-1895. 



Undpb one 

YEAR 

J- 

“B. 

B- 

10. 

10- 

16. 

JE- 

20. 

20- 

30. 

SO- 

-40. 

40- 

60. 

fO- 

00. 

07tB CO. 

Acn AG>t. 

Montes. 


§ 

O 

C 

’n 

Females. 

m 

o 

*2 

S 

ts 

B 

tt 

«,> 

*3 

S 

Females. 

s 

*5 

ta 

o 

cl 

g 

Us 

cj 

r\ 

r 

o 

"rt 

g 

£ 

ce 

"3 

Females. 

(D 

2 

V 

H 

B 

b 

« 

*3 

"P 

BB 

'ts 

E 

o 

Cm 

%» 

C 

9 

Cm 

. 

o 

*5 

E 

Jann&Tj • • 

Zll 

182 

126 

117 

32 

32 

19 

13 

18 

13 

62 

56 

66 

39 

68 

62 

79 

61 

187 

168 

, 852 

731 

rsbruary . 

103 

163 

100 

85 

28 

23 

17 

15 

20 

13 

59 

31 

57 

39 

66 

55 

75 

58 

156 

150 

772 

651 

March . 

222 

163 

130 

111 

36 

33 

20 

20 

18 

13 

69 

52 

66 

GO 

m 

61 

S3 

60 

177 

167 


732 

April . 

230 

168 

205 

165 

65 

39 

32 

23 

23 

17 

61 

51 

60 

53 

67 

S3 

78 

53 

173 

156 

931 

792 

May • 

268 

206 

330 

283 

126 

95 

79 

68 

52 

30 

102 

93 

92 

87 

97 

80 

109 

78 

212 

173 

1,369 

1,195 

Jane • 

270 

231 

310 

289 

113 


67 

53 

32 

37 

101 

101 

E5 

89 

77 

77 

85 

55 

163 

137 


1,163 

Jnlj . * 

267 

229 

216 

200 

70 

38 

35 

33 

25' 

23 

63 

63 

36 

55 

56 

33 

60 

38 

135 

127 

£S5 

819 

August , 

282 

221 

217 

203 

59 

50 

32 

20 

21 

16 

39 

39 

30 

37 

39 

37 

38 

35 

133 

105 

IB 

788 

Totil . 









220 

172 

507 

506 

502 

389 

539 

359 

617 

312 

1,339 

1,181 

8,210 

6,927 

Per cent, of all 

23 

23 

20 

21 

6 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

7 

■ 

G 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

16 

17 



ages. 












■ 












1900. 


Jnimaty . 


373 

278 


220 

110 

91 

63 

m 

35 

33 

95 

82 

126 

105 

156 

72 

193 

93 

303 

IB 

1,815 


February, 


286 

211 


216 

76 

69 

38 

30 

31 

38 

77 

62 

91 

79 

116 

72 

151 

86 

335 

253 

CO 

1,125 

liUtcIi . 


365 

292 

359 

303 

206 

170 

116 

07 

91 

86 

'IBO 


188 

133 

210 

161 


133 

329 

355 

2,361 

1,9S9 

April . 


ISl 

323 

885 

778 

309 

301 

287 

231 

228 

227 

320 

312 

298 

301 

3^ 

275 

325 


613 

668 

3,201 

3, EM 

May ■ , 


535 

319 

919 

870 

320 

290 

150 

136 

128 

113 

212 

213 

216 

227 

236 

191 

237 

191 

658 

CO 

3,557 

3.211 

Jane • 


316 

332 

736 

686 

308 

300 

205 

136 


90 

291 

263 


219 

293 

219 

287 

191 

728 

556 

3,610 

3,075 

July . 


317 

273 

529 

527 

363 

262 

217 

179 

117 

87 

2C9 

252 

278; 

300 

335 

273 

321 

215 

762 

593 

3,493 

2,972 

August . 


333 

252 

380 

350 

163 

139 

89 

80 

66 

52 

135 

133 

127 

117 

160 

137 

mg 

123 


310 

CO 

1,633 

TOTlIi 

• 

3,133 

2,531 

4,495 

3,057 

1,9U 

1,722 

1,175 

041 

799 

726 

1,580 

1,357 

1,587 

1.51G 

1,850 

1,319 

1,900 

1.387 

1.339 

3,64' 

22 905 

19,303 

Per cent, of all 
atros. 

13 

33 

20 

21 

8 

■ 

5 

5 

3 

3 

1 

8 

■ 

8 

8 

■ 

9 

1 

19 


... 

... 

Number of times 
the mortality 
was higher 
than the 

arerage. 

1-6 

1-6 

1 


37 

4‘1 

3-9 

3'8 

86 

3-2 

27 

2’S 

1 

1 

33 


1 

31 

3-2 

3 0 

27 

28 


statement contrasting the mortality registered from all causes under different age periods driving the first eight 
months of the year 1900 with the average mortality registered duiing the corresponding months of the years 
1891 to 1S95 in the district of Jlotitah. 

1891-1895. 


January • • 

181 

139 

93 

71 

27 

22 

16 

11 

18 

13 

37 

37 

38 

31 

68 

37 

59 



99 

653 

523 

February . 

153 

119 

67 

57 

25 

18 

15 

11 

16 

11 

31 

35 

36 

31 

35 

39 

39 



85 

550 

312 

March . . 

166 

122 

91 

76 

28 

23 

19 

13 

18 

13 

50 

37 

51 

31 

51 

37 

63 

D 

116 

111 

659 

518 

AprU • • 


136 

115 

87 

36 

26 

18 

15 

18 

11 

50 

35 

36 

12 

51 

30 

67 


119 

121 

705 

565 

May • • 


203 

228 

177 

103 

78 

65 

33 

31 

29 

103 

89 

91 

90 

92 

79 

90 

69 

155 

157 

1,3 

1,001 

June . • 



232 

192 

55 

38 

33 

19 

23 

IS 

38 

58 

37 

51 

39 

33 

51 

31 

121 

91 

050 

765 

July . » * 

232 

178 

152 

133 

37 

28 

15 

16 

13 

13 

35 

35 

31 

32 

39 

27 

30 

23 

97 

81 

690 

593 

August . . 

226 

m 

H 

mg 

28 

27 

15 

10 

13 

11 

32 

39 

27 

36 

35 

30 

35 

' 23 

95 

74 

C35 

553 

Total . 

1,689 








165 



395 

390 

383 

523 

352 

457 

319 

902 

828 

6,108 

5,099 

Per cent, of all 

28 

26 

18 

18 

6 

5 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

■ 
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7 

7 

7 

6 

15 

17 
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Statement contrasting themiortality registered, from, all causes under different a/je periods during the first eight 
months of the year 1900 with the average mortality registered during the corresponding months of the years 
■ 1891 to 1895 in the district of Rohtah — continued. 

1900. 




■ 

a 

5- 

10 

10- 

15 

15- 

20 

20- 

30 

30- 

40 

40- 

BO 

60- 

60 

OVEB CO. 

All ages. 

iloKxns. 

vs 

Females. 

n 

w 

"rt 

Females. 


0 

a 

1 
£ 

ee 

*2 

43 

u 

"5 

S 

o 

a 

“S 

s 

*5 

1 

S 

s 

£ 

"S 

[fi 

u 

*S 

g 

S 

*3 

a 

S 

Females. 

"a 

Females. 

to 

o 

*5 

s 

Females, j 

JoDoarj . . 

26J 

257 

146 

106 

48 

52 

29 

28 

33 

21 

41 

59 

66 

47 

70 

49 

106 

64 

262 

203 

1,065 

886 

Fcbrxjnrj , 

2H 

183 

113 

88 

30 

28 

9 

6 

6 

. 12 

35 

28 

43 

33 

61 

41 

59 

33 

15’ 

100 

757 

657 

Uorch^ . 

199 

183 

173 

131 

43 

41 

18 

16 

15 

26 

46 

30 

61 

32 

69 

46 

55 

49 

183 

128 

842 

665 

April 

350 

203 

302 

263 

91 

81 

36 

31 

23 

29 

46 

69 

62 

61 

67 

56 

108 

72 

233 

199 

1,274 

1,054 

May 

420 

292 

459 

443 

185 

135 

82 

81 

40 

58 

83 

85 

108 

99 

107 

93 

199 

166 

422 

357 

2,108 

1,812 

Jqdo • • 

28S 

267 

301 

216 

238 

178 

176 

157 

160 

142 

142 

135 

155 

155 

225 

206 

320 

272 

371 

349 

2,374 

2,107 

July 

263 

248 

265 

223 

195 

153 

144 

127 

149 

115 

121 

122 

187 

187 

215 

220 

275 

277 

420 

395 

2,231 

2,067 

Aiignsl . . 

320 

286 

210 

192 

163 

137 

110 

119 

£5 

95 

91 

103 

U5 

96 

157 

125 

233 

190 

329 

246 

1,886 

1,589 

Totai 

2,296 

1,919 

1.999 

1,695 

993 

805 

601 

568 

527 

498 

6D8 

621 

817 

715 

951 

E36 

1,355 

1,123 

2,377 

1,977 

12.537 

10,757 

Percent, of all 
ages. 

18 

18 

16 

16 

7 

7 

S 

5 

4 

5 

5 

6 

7 

7 

8 

8 

11 

10 

19 

1 

... 

... 

Knnibcr of tiniCF 
ll\c HiOTtalUy 
was higher 
than the 

average. 

1-3 

1-5 

1-8 

1'9 

2‘9 

2-10 

31 

4-1 

3'2 

4-2 

1‘5 

1-6 

21 

1-9 

2'3 

j 2-1 

210 

3-5 

26 

2-4 

20 

2'1 


statement contrasting the mortality registered from all causes under different age periods during the first eight 
months oj the year 1%0 with the average mortality registered during the corresponding months of the 
years 1891 to 1895 in the District of Gurgaon. 

1891-1895. 


January • • 

239 

213’ 

117 

95 

46 

37 

35 

27 

37 

22 

61 

63 

72 

65 

114 

103 

87 

85 

100 

95 

908 

793 

February 

170 

151 

96 

100 

43 

36 

26 

22 

27 

21 

56 

45 

64 

43 

74 

68 

89 

85 

104 

96 

748 

657 

March . . . 

173 

155 

107 

85 

44 

30 

31 

24 

35 

26 

61 

47 

67 

63 

95 

83 

102 

92 

101 

89 

824 

681 

April • « 

192' 

350 

130 

112 

55 

40 

34 

31 

34 

23 

64 

54 

78 

74 

110 

102 

106 

87 

94 

83 

896 

760 

May . . 

243 

182 

183 

161 

60 

46 

37 

33 

32 

24 

61 

61 

84 

68 

114 

103 

112 

83 

90 

74 

1,016 

840 

June • . 

270 

217 

188 

138 

65 

50 

42 

29 

29 

21 

57 

54 

79 

70 

117 

84 

lOO 

76 

68 

58 

1,015 

797 

July . . 

239 

197 

145 

126 

41 

36 

25 

22 

24 

21 

47 

39 

54 

54 

92 

79 

66 

49 

64 

49 

796 

671 

August . . 

269 

224 

177 

148 

36 

30 

23 

23 

19 

20 

40 

B 

44 

46 

49 

44 

54 

43 

82 

63 

793 

685 

Totai. , 

1,791 

1,486 

1,143 

965 






178 





765 

656 

716 

605 

706 


6,996 

6,892 

per cent, of all 

26 

25 

16 

17 

6 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

6 

1 

8 

1 

U 

11 

10 

10 

10 


■ 

■ 

ages. 












■ 


■ 







m 

9 


1900. 


January . 


234 

246 

131 

103 

30 

28 

23 

ID 

21 

14 

108 

62 

m 

70 

m 

67 

95 

63 

148 

138 

992 


February 


193 

182 

97 

95 

30 


14 

13 

20 

14 

59 

51 

94 

37 

81 

58 

89 

68 

136 

96 

813 

642 

March . 


238 

226 

168 

155 

60 


22 

15 

21 

22 

85 

67 

71 

66 

94 

44 

95 

72 

145 

117 

989 

834 

April , 


295 

209 

239 

250 

69 


26 

24 

35 

29 

67 

68 

71 

61 

30 

57 

92 

67 

138 

129 


950 

May 


298 

224 

256 

249 

62 

61 

33 

27 

31 

26 

90 

91 

80 

85 

86 

76 

93 

64 

186 

154 

1,215 


June 


280 

233 

231 

259 

87 

66 

54 

40 

44 

35 

123 

94 


■na 

131 

86 

118 

78 

188 

181 

1,361 

1.175 

Jnly 



Bill 

283 

269 

195 

131 

87 

58 

67 

43 

148 

136 

135 

116 

155 

129 

126 

77 

260 

197 

1,717 

1,426 

August • 

■ 

325 

271 

316 

294 

H 


61 

41 

36 

21 

113 

m 


122 

125 

91 

146 

75 

221 

181 

1,552 

1,311 

Total 

• 

2,123 

1,861 

j 1,714 

1,674 


528 

320 

228 

275 

204 

793 

676 

757 

660 

853 

608 

854 

564 

1,522 

1,183 

9,711 

8,1E6 

Kumber of times 
the mortality 

•avas higher 
than than the 

12 

1-3 

1-5 

1-7 

1 

m 

1 

1*1 

11 

1 


1 

1-4 

1-1 

1*1 

... 

1-2 

... 

2'0 

1 

1 

1-4 

Per cent, of 
agcfl. 

all 

22 

23 

18 

21 

6 

6 

3 

1 


3 

8 

1 ^ 

8 

8 

9 

7 

9 

7 

14 

14 

... 


















































































































Gcjioaot. Ronnt. 


Stiitment A showing the deaths registered f rom principal diseases hy months in the famine years 1S90-00 

Jlissar, Rohlak. 


Kkuhlr or jinrut. 


Ppthjctb 

AVll 

Moihib. 


beptemuer 
October 
November 
A December 


97 ],08G 23 ... 13 1,551 

58 1,112 22 ... 3 1,370 

25 1,035 10 1 91 1,091 19 

22 1,151 21 188 55 1,C00 30 

20 1,501 32 2,391 215 2,209 105 

30 1,633 31 2,253 130 1,955 45 

61 18 1,713 C2 381 178 1,330 23 

48 10 1,092 61 30 GO 1,355 37 

5 1,110 85 28 10 3,011 113 

2 1,055 33 16 7 4,872 103 


1,055 33 

1,074 40 
1,057 ' 29 



7 4,872 103 
12 4,017 99 
29 2,010 SO 


28 1,180 25 
3 930 20 



20 
13 

25 
53 
55 
45 
85 
40 
42 

97 17 



20 
18 
18 
21 
33 
21 
19 
41 
31 
29 
23 
53 1 20 


25 953 20 

22 815 17 

52 1,957 24 

131 1,307 25 

199 l,6i6 33 

110 1,413 90 

75 1,132 53 

33 1,120 50 

23 973 43 

21 971 23 

183 1,210 00 

232 l.ao 39 


Augost 
September , 
October 
November , 
December , 



3 

46 I 23 



5,392 771 27,00'! 701 


1,1821 11,091 433 


20 2,579 

21 510 


23 
10 

835 31 

1,200 41 

41 


623 20 

537 12 

551 18 

482 20 

7C5 37 

781 39 

601 28 

852 39 

818 42 

2 1,012 20 

1 1,103 30 

1 911 18 


2 877 17 

783 10 

605 

2 1,312 10 

1 1,391 32 

1 1,205 12 

913 27 

... 932 47 

... 910 49 

1,143 28 

1,149 30 

13 1 935 32 



Toiai. . 55 313 12,614 339 


20 12,453 318 


50 11,652 31 ' 


7 January 
February 
March 
April 
May • 
June • 
July , 
August 
September 
October 
Kovember 
December 



33 13 
127 11 


31 1,187 61 

30 952 38 

28 017 37 

23 761 37 

39 771 76 

33 877 92 

35 728 102 

3 1,075 123 

3 1,117 135 

1,212 116 
1,350 116 

10 1,231 90 


23 1,175 50 

26 974 37 

25 1,168 38 


7 I 814 55 

718 47 

55 870 46 

100 1,010 47 

1,435 

1,103 74 

980 91 

12 892 lU 

2 987 no 

8 1,190 ' 133 

21 1,370 80 

124 1,312 73 


Totai . 259 258 11,727 1,000 1,28 0 475 19,11! 1,275 


211 12,181 1,023 


711 12,722 303 































































































and 1896-97 as compared w'M the figures for the joreviovs years 1891 to 1893 in the Districts of 
and Gurgaon. 


ATBBiOB rOB 1991 TO 1895. 


Deaths jk ri.uiKB tbibb. 


1890. 


1697. 


Bt-iins IX TXMixn teibs. 
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a 
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*3 
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H 

0 

1 
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es 

P 
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g 

— 

d 

o 

o 

B 

H 

O 

*3 

H 

CD 

c 

O 

> 

d 

a 

.a 

P 

•3 

a 

C3 

a 

o 

P 

... 

33 

1,219 

23 


335 

2,905 

22 


89 

1,139 

66 


3 

1,167 

21 

89 

30 

2,033 

225 

... 

20 

1,108 

19 


381 

1,557 

13 

... 

53 

837 

35 

... 

7 

1,072 

28 

2 

63 

1,683 

103 

... 

29 

1,283 

19 


369 

1,210 

30 

... 

92 

1,081 

38 

... 

10 

1,148 

29_ 

515 

103 

2,660 

233 

39 

50 

1,313 

27 


509 

1,162 

25 

: 

109 

1,302 

65 

... 

24 

1,189 

38 

1,735 

213 

3,221 

380 

iSl 

98 

1,678 

53 


370 

1,259 

21 

... 

115 

1,680 

101 

... 

23 

1,435 

42 

925 

401 

3,661 

318 

358 

70 

1,527 

30 


260 

1,322 

22 

11 

67 

1,863 

105 

... 

31 

1,134 

32 

1,369 

232 

3,735 

254 

59 

53 

1,255 

31 


131 

1,285 

31 

160 

58 

1,678 

116 

5 

8 

1,194 

66 

1,591 

12 

3,613 

196 

17 

27 

1,222 

57 


53 

1,396 

74 

147 

17 

2,013 

235 

... 

7 

1,605 

58 

121 

42 

3,017 

261 

16 

11 

1,436 

70 


25 

1,511 

165 

151 

13 

3,308 

271 

... 

3 

1,154 

51 

8 

20 

3,568 

273 

3 

6 

1,835 

51 


12 

1,322 

113 

6 

6 

5,175 

235 

... 

1 

1,180 

81 

... 

... 

... 

... 

3 

31 

1,725 

48 


52 

1,181 

85 

... 

7 

3,091 

189 

... 

8 

1,372 

142 

... 

... 

... 


... 

62 

1,388 

35 

... 

71 

1,201 

98 

... 

1 

2,388 

104 

303 

15 

1,749 

280 

... 

... 



1,107 

505 

17,122 

383 


2,821 

16,914 

703 

538 

626 

26,555 

1,571 

308 

140 

15,399 

868 


... 

... 

... 


31 

852 

20 


65 

2,019 

21 


... 

925 

27 



793 

31 

6 

5 

1,336 

25 

... 

12 

723 

11 

... 

66 

1,178 

9 


... 

577 

8 



737 

10 

... 

1 

912 

21 

M. 

9 

901 

29 

... 

112 

1,399 

21 

... 

1 

731 

12 



860 

13 

22 

17 

1,123 

26 

6 

6 

967 

18 

... 

75 

1,302 

27 

... 

2 

689 

21 



837 

18 

97 

65 

1,651 

52 

516 

12 

1,307 

38 

19 

37 

1,360 

31 

... 

1 

768 

18 



3,285 

31 

250 

133 

2,807 

58 

109 

10 

1,189 

25 


28 

1,361 

■ 33 

... 

3 

1,088 

35 



1,239 

15 

051 

61 

2,789 

26 

17 

6 

901 

25 

... 

5 

819 

27 

... 

6 

784 

33 



836 

23 

CIS 

31 

2,899 

38 

6 

3 

816 

30 



907 

30 

... 

1 

781 

6 



1,750 

47 

94 

18 

2,547 

101 

... 

2 

913 

33 


1 

1,334 

80 

... 


1,398 

31 



1,0"5 

30 

22 

5 

2,559 

156 

M. 

... 

1,189 

31 


... 

858 

33 

... 

... 

1,903 

83 


1 

890 

15 

... 

... 

3,020 

18 

... 

8 

1,238 

35 

... 

... 

1,011 

31 

.. 

... 

2,177 

90 

... 

... 

1,461 

20 

... 

... 


... 

... 

33 

1,083 

21 

... 

2 

888 

31 

... 

... 

1,233 

80 

38 

1 

1,197 

38 

... 

... 

... 

... 

651 

133 

12,113 

322 

20 

401 

13,397 

391 

... 

15 

13,160 

518 

33 

2 

12,986 

311 


... 

... 

... 


n 

1,262 

67 


309 

1,703. 

38 


26 

750 

51 


21 

1,082 

39 


70 

1,179 

69 

... 

25 

1,020 

38 

... 

339 

1,259 

25 

... 

29 

628 

32 


27 

875 

29 


99 

970 

37 

... 

36 

1,10 

33 

... 

603 

1,235 

39 


47 

697 

30 

... 

33 

980 

28 


308 

1,053 

53 

13 

70 

1,18 

51 

... 

636 

851 

52 


41 

820 

28 


69 

910 

39 

... 

318 

•1,132 

71 

125 

97 

1,18 

63 

30 

595 

1,122 

52 


40 

1,001 

39 

... 

105 

1,263 

56 


313 

1,330 

5J 

103 

73 

1,127 

79 

216 

205 

1,011 

68 


23 

992 

33 


101 

1,063 

33 

161 

190 

1,590 

95 

26 

35 

915 

85 

13 

91 

737 

75 

... 

13 

822 

33 


17 

908 

67 

511 

135 

1,730 

111 

7 

13 

895 

102 

32 

31 

837 

103 

2 

3 

1,010 

121 


18 

2,186 

380 

241 

65 

1,629 

234 

25 

5 

1,201 

130 

8 

17 

1,120 

150 

39 

io 

2,317 

258 


1 

2,010 

111 

171 

23 

2,012 

251 

3 

6 

1,380 

152 

9 

6 

1,160 

133 

20 

3 

3,639 

282 


1 

3,332 

130 

... 

... 

... 


... 

8 

1,716 

125 

... 

33 

1,193 

93 

... 

3 

2,731 

203 


8 

3,463 

95 

... 


... 

... 

... 

33 

1,361 

92 

... 

25 

1,092 

S5 

... 

8 

1,839 

110 

... 

11 

3,301 

75 



... 

... 

303 

330 

13,551 

1,032 

58 

3,006 

3,368 

915 

61 

251 

17,289 

1,266 

... 

323 

15,531 

82 

... 

... 


... 


1900. 


Bamber — C. 



statement B showing the deaths from all causes month ht/ month according to different age periods and sexes during 
the famine yen rs j€99‘1900 and 1696-97' and the j)revious fiie years 1891—1893 in the districts off Eissar, 
Bohtah, and Gurgwn. 


Under oxb 

YEIB* 


6—10, 10—15. 15—20 20—30 30—40. 40 60. 60-C0. Over 60. All acib* 



Average nura 
ber . 


I fl896 
^ U897 


131 101 91 92 23 

235 176 195 119 39 

129 95 47 26 33 

227 167 75 53 17 

184 156 62 52 20 I 8 


181 139 94 74 27 22 16 11 18 13 47 37 48 41 53 47 59 44 103 


82 65 28 24 33 17 S7 90 70 91 108 106 131 

24 21 12 11 14 9 46 44 50 32 56 33 99 6 

41 30 24 15 19 20 36 26 30 37 44 21 25 3 

48 52 29 28 33 21 41 59 66 47 70 49 106 






Avtragenam- 
ber , 


11600 234 




824 718 

992 801 


63 40 63 62 89 

54 65 74 91 68 120 

39 48 44 51 65 35 55 

43 61 60 78 68 82 57 

34 48 33 47 35 46 


66 56 75 58 156 


S9 41 5' 



71 59 58 53 86 65 87 63 197 189 1,315 1,084 

16 36 28 39 35 32 39 64 43 151 138 660 584 


16 75 37 64 
38 77 62 91 


67 57 71 45 155 136 849 685 


116 72 151 


335 253 1,488 11,25 













































































































































































‘Stutement B showing the ieaths from all causes month month according to different age periods dnd sexes 
during the famine years 1899-1900 and 1896-97 and the previous fire years 1891 — 1815 in the districts of 
Uissar, Rohiak, and Gurgaon — oontinneil. 


Ubdiii^okb j_ 5 lO-lB. I lB-20. 20-30. 30-40. 40-60. 


Oteb60. I All xqes. 


ArrscTSD Di«Tnici8. 



Febrpart — conid 

12G 118 97 I 91 33 I 31 I 17 14 I 23 B | 69 1 35 | 73 42 50 | 48 49 I 30 | 111 ] 93 i 638 i 513 

177 103 100 95 25 21 14 8 12 14 53 49 66 42 65 54 55 36 110 88 657 610 


102 85 44 18 29 13 20 14 27 11 31 32 28 25 


54 55 36 110 88 657 610 

31 45 34 65 61 429 324 


208 155 51 43 20 13 19 10 12 15 37 37 48 37 47 40 62 44 113 113 620 507 

154 133 42 36 19 12 6 10 8 8 23 21 27 24 34 21 34 23 62 68 409 356 


llohtak ( jkTciatje num- 


214 I 183 I 113 I 


15 11 

16 

1 

I 

1 

24 ' 20 

22 

12 

18 9 

14 

12 

30 21 

22 

27 

9 6 

6 

12 



5 . 1899 171 153 80 71 35 26 30 21 22 27 33 37 44 28 27 27 46 21 78 81 569 492 


6 12 35 28 43 38 61 41 I 59 33 157 100 757 557 


Ciurk-aon( ATcfnjo unm* 

1 bcr . . 170 151 96 100 43 






































































































































S/alement H showing the deaths from all causes month hy month according to different age, periods .and sexes 
during the famine years 1699-00. and 1896-97 and the previous Jive years 1891—95 in the districts of 
Hissar, Rohtak and continued. 


• 

UxroBR osn 
TBAB. 

E 

B 

5- 

10. 

10- 

■IS. 

15- 

■20. 

20- 

30. 

30- 

-10. 

30- 

-50. , 

1 

50- 

■60. 

Otbb 60. 

AlI. IGBI. 

ArfECTBD DISTBXOTH. 

*3 

a 
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*3 
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*3 
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CB 

W 
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s 
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Females. 

W 

*3 

o 

*3 

B 

Males. 

Females. 

m 

« 

a 

Females* 

•S 

*3 

S ■ 

Females. 

s 

*3 

a 

B 

*3 

g 


Mat. 



1691 

• 

201 

132 

278 

238 

50] 

48 

26 

16 

11 

26 

47 

63, 

62 

44 

62 

51 

85 


187 

la 


847 


1892 

• 

205 

152 

479 

337 


250 

263 

193 

185 


321 


267 

235 

259 


252 


426 

298 


2,227 


1693 

. 

2C8 

149 

218 

209 

52 

57 

36 

32 

25 

21 

39 

52 

37 

49 

60 


60 

48 

122 

125 

857 

778 


1691 

■ 



258 


73 

49 

31 

17 

25 

21 

51 

52 

51 

58 

67 


89 

53 

181 

162 

1,185 

996 

UUsar *1 

1695 

■ 



418 


m 

72 

39 

31 

13 

22 

Q 


43 

so 

38 


61 
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1,251 
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ber. 
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m 
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95 

79 

58 
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92 
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97 
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E 
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5 f 
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73 

73 
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35 
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25 
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79 

42 

40 

53 

S3 

53 

42 
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1897 . 
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83 

81 

41 

43 

18 

33 

50 

67 

56 

45 

66 

52 

74 

43 
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1,112 


a 

E f 
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306 

179 
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48 

57 

21 

30 

17 

39 

48 

60 

50 

50 

62 

51 

72 

42 
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143 


971 


■s i 


535 

419 

949 

870 

326 


150 



113 

212 

213 

216 

227 

216 

191 

237 

191 
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3,557 

3,211 


^1691 


185 

133 

189 

139 

51 

39 

15 

13 


15 

37 


45 

56 

48 

41 

45 

44 


103 

730 

631 


1892 

• • 

211 

195 

385 

295 

347 

268 

270 

115 


91 
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277 

297 

281 

277 

224 

233 

167 

319 

326 

2,918 

2,212 


1633 

. . 
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m 

61 

28 

12 

7 

10 

6 

10 


36 

34 

31 

33 

31 

41 
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statement B showing the deaths from all causes month Is «^OHth aceording to different age periods and sexes 
during the famine gears 1899-00 and 1896-97 and the previous five gears 1891— 95 in the districts of 
Missar, Bohtah and continued. 
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Stutc^^cut S shotoing the dfaths all causes wonth ftiouth accoTtling to different age periods and sexes 
during the famine years 189D-00 and 1696-97 and the previous five years 1891—95 in the districts of 
Hissar, fiohtak and Gurgaon — continueda 
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96 

157 



190 

329 

216 

1,886 

1,589 


A891 . . 

167 

147 

106 

55 

■ 

22 

20 

37 

26 

32 

24 



61 

76 


H 

59 

24 



515 


1892 . • 

193 

167 

139 

107 

■ 

34 

22 

14 

18 

18 

35 

37 

33 

39 

43 


49 

45 

111 



677 


1893 . . 

317 

236 

186 

182 

36 

25 

28 

23 

15 

20 

45 


65 

92 

53 

60 

52 

41 

102 

76 

899 

767 


1824 . . 

384 

308 

281 

203 

38 

35 

21 

21 

12 

16 

49 

49 

38 

51 

33 

37 

40 

33 

90 

75 

986 



1895 . . 

278 

245 

174 

186 

30 

16 

23 

20 

23 

12 

45 

54 

m 

38 

38 

33 

1 

35 

83 

76 

767 

735 

Gargacn 

Average num- 
ber . 

268 

221 

177 

148 

m 

■ 

B 

23 

1 

fl 


1 

44 

B 

49 

44 

54 

B 

82 

63 

m 

685 


g- J 1896. 
E (1897 

307 

246 

170 

148 

40 

28 

20 

17 

21 

13 

H 

g 

39 

46 

55 

34 

50 

B 

103 

64 

657 

673 

' 

297 

260 


217 

47 

43 

17 

32 

11 

12 

37 

43 

38 

43 

52 

40 

41 

32 


93 

875 

820 


•| (1899 

736 

674 

505 

IKwil 


116 

41 

29 

m 

9 

56 

85 

37 

90 

61 

48 

69 

50 

160 

156 

1,775 

1,727 


^ S ll9i)0 

325 

271 

316 

294 

107 

■g 

61 

41 

36 

21 

113 


102 

122 

125 

91 

146 

75 

221 

IS! 

1,552 

1,311 








































































































St^^ictitsnt li showing Hit deoths ftoin oil causes month hy month accovding to diffcfent agCy ptTiods and sexts 
during the famine gears 1899-00 and 1896-97 and the previous five years 1891-95 in the districts of 
Hissar, Bohtah and (r«r; 7 ao»— continued. 



Ukdbbokb 

TB&B. 

1 

6. 

6-10. 

10- 

-16. 

16—20. 

20- 

so. 

30- 

40. ■ 

40- 

-60 

1 50- 

-60. 

Otbb 60. 

All ages 

APPBCTBD DlBtBIClS. 

Q> 

*3 

S 

Females, j 

ta 

w 

"3 

Females. 


o 

eS 

B 

£ 

*5 

M 

it 

•a 

i 

£ 

*« 

to 

o 

*3 

S 

£ 

«S 

_ej 

ei 

s 


S 1 
*3 j 
S 1 


«> 

Females, 

1 2 

1 ^ 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

S 

li 

o 

“rt 

a 

«> 

Ot» 


OCTOBEB— COJlirf. 



/1891 . . 

26! 

221 

212 

222 

10 

39 

17 

23 

11 

10 

25 

52 

33 

18 

12 

28 

60 

36 

132 

101 

833 

783 


1892 . . 

215 

223 

215 

202 

65 

60 

31 

25 

16 

9 

S! 

58 

55 

65 

51 

51 

76 

13 

189 

161 

1,010 

887 


1893 . . 

213 

182 

117 

102 

33 

30 

23 

18 

17 

16 

33 

51 

33 

56 

13 

33 

63 

11 

121 

131 

726 

660 


1891 . . 

273 

232 

161 

163 

16 

18 

16 

15 

17 

12 

31 

38 

13 

13 

36 

17 

19 

58 

130 

119 

805 

810 


1895 . . 

290 

215 

115 

125 

25 

21 

12 

6 

13 

8 

31 

32 

15 

11 

60 

51 

75 

38 

131 

136 

793 

70S 

Kohtak.j 

Aperage num- 
ber • ■ 

2^ 

221 

170 

161 

12 

40 

20 

17 

15 

U 

36 

16 

38 

19 

11 

12 

65 

13 

141 

136 

831 

769 


^ fl896. 

215 

216 

131 

127 

13 

21 

13 

7 

11 

9 

27 

32 

28 

31 

10 

31 

51 

10 

133 

122 

695 

636 


1 ll897. 

125 

371 

363 

332 

75 

63 

59 

30 

40 

10 

39 

51 

22 

11 

35 

16 

66 

62 

238 

233 

1,362 

1,272 


1 n899. 
fa U900. 

211 

201 

103 

119 

28 

15 

16 

21 

19 

11 

33 

31 

12 

... 

39 

... 

57 

26 

46 

28 

138 

100 

693 

591 


/l891 . . 


337 


131 

102 

m 

|] 

71 


m 

|] 

59 

75 


115 

107 

^1 

125 

81 

66 

1.323 



1892 . . 

392 

119 

150 

119 

96 

83 

11 

55 

52 

70 

82 

79 

81 

106 

195 

196 

131 

133 

90 

93 

1,316 

1,383 


1893 . . 


215 

172 

120 

91 

71 

27 

23 

16 

31 

22 

19 

33 

18 

61 

78 


131 

76 

83 

957 

890 


1891 . . 


315 

259 


68 

16 

29 

20 

21 

K 

74 

91 

52 

73 

60 

69 

82 

61 

166 

118 

1,121 

1,102 

Garsaon^ 

1893 . . 

302 

231 

118 

170 

39 


21 

19 

m 

B 

m 

78 

72 

H 

75 

65 

m 

75 

111 

127 

921 

890 

ATorage num* 
ber • • 

317 

310 

187 

166 

79 

68 

m 

m 

B 

1 

66 

m 

63 

75 

107 

103 

121 

105 

m 

m 


1,079 


^ (1896. 

II 

311 

239 

257 

m 

IS 

16 

10 

16 

8 

30 

51 

51 

58 

56 

11 

68 

51 

125 

112 

919 

917 


S. Il89?. 

Gil 


780 

772 


170 

19 

60l 

80 

61 

71 

82 

85 

98 

99 

133 

113 

193 

318 

321 

2,465 

2,502 


1 rl899. 

311 

291 

253 

228 

30 

31 

23 

16 

22 

11 

71 

77 

73 

83 

85 

69 

92 

66 

185 

161 

1,161 

1,036 


^ e ti9co. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

"• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Kotesibeb. 



[1891 . . 

128 

126 

156 

131 

53 

27 

20 

11 

26 

10 

27 

40 

18 

14 

61 

44 

66 

47 

124 

121 

709 

604 


1892 . . 

370 

338 

652 


176 

210 

83 

82 

19 

50 


113 

115 

115 

122 


158 

130 

320 

386 

2,153 

2,301 


1893 . . 

319 

218 

112 

176 

37 

47 

33 

13 

15 

22 

52 

59 

59 

77 

59 


72 

52 

181 

181 

999 

906 


1891 . . 

211 

224 


IM 

30 

21 

14 

17 

5 

6 

43 

15 

36 

41 

14 


53 

38 

149 

112 

698 

684 


1895 . . 

321 





12 

28 

9 

13 

15 

70 

50 

39 

47 

14 


62 

52 

176 

161 

960 

863 

Hisiar . 

Arerage num- 
ber « 

276 

250 

217 

245 

67 

70 

m 

27 

22 

21 

m 

67 

59 

71 

66 

59 

82 

61 

190 

198 

1,104 

1,073 


^ (1896. 

267 

257 

116 

161 

33 

33 

18 

17 

21 

16 

32 

36 

16 

15 

52 

39 

73 

47 

193 

185 

831 

838 


k U897. 

389 

115 


873 

221 

203 

74 

77 

52 

13 

97 

lU 

1 

91 

102 

91 

136 

91 

366 

385 

2,384 

2,386 


1 |1899. 
fa (.1900. 

311 

293 

110 

127 

31 

28 

30 

16 

22 

10 

... 

70 

1 

1 

1 

97 

59 

105 

67 

282 

230 

1,149 

943 


(1891 

233 

210 

238 

250 

62 

11 

25 

15 

13 

18 


53 

1 

70 

71 

58 

85 

67 

147 

154 

972 

936 


1892 . 

199 

182 

160 

171 

10 

36 

33 

22 

21 

16 

13 

68 

51 

75 

65 

18 

71 

65 

200 

163 

883 

846 


1893 . • 

231 

196 

96 

100 

20 

21 

18 

16 

15 

11 

43 

57 

11 

58 

63 

49 

71 

74 

135 

171 

739 

756 


]8» . * 

210 

215 

151 

117 

25 

29 

20 

16 

16 


11 

54 

17 

57 

59 

52 

54 

67 

139 

141 


783 


1895 . . 

290 

269 

H5 

127 

31 

27 

13 

5 

18 


11 

18 

55 

60 

53 

61 

61 

58 

143 

158 

853 

825 

XoMak.' 

Average num- 
ber • • 

239 

211 

m 

159 

m 

m 

m 

i 

s 

11 

m 

m 

m 

1 

62 

54 

69 

66 

153 

155 

849 

830 


E (1896. 

241 

228 

112 

93 

37 

29 

17 

13 

16 

8 

73 

55 

39 

38 

12 

33 

74 

42 

176 

130 

H 

669 


^ tl897. 

375 

316 

369 

367 

150 

127 

90 

77 

62 

57 

66 

54 

32 

14 

43 

35 

79 

71 

241 



1,108 


1 (1899. 

353 

285 

111 

133 

23 

24 

24 

12 

22 

11 

45 

11 

60 

61 

75 

51 

102 

11 

260 



890 


(1900. 

...' 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

•• 

- 1 

... 

... 


Bamber— 8 






















































































































































7 


n th deaths from all causes month by month according to different age, periods and sexes 

1896-97 ^anJ the precious five years 1891-95 in the districts of 
Bissar, RohtaJc and (?Kr< 7 ao«— continued. 



Ukdbb okb 

TBAB. 

1- 

5. 

5- 

10 

10- 

-15. 

15- 

■20. 

20- 

30. 

30-40. 

40- 

■50. 

50-00. 

Otbb 60. 

iLt. 

lots. 

ArrKCiBD DxeTBiciB. 

V 

a 

w 

B 1 
£ 

B 

'3 

Females. 

O 

*5 

a 

*5 

g 

Males. 

Females. 

tn 

a 

0^ 

B 

4l 

*3 

g 

£ 

i 1 

*3 

a 

1 ® 

1 *3 

§ 

1 ^ 

*3 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

n 

u 1 

a 

m 1 
B 

*3 

B 

Males. 

1 ^ 

1 Q* 

I ^ 

S 1 
’3 1 

5 

B 

£ 


Notsmbe b — contd. 


Gnrgaoni 


1891 . 

325 

300 

161 

149 

66 

77 

48 

59 

41 

57 

41 

56 

107 

98 

199 

210 

246 

223 

80 

68 

1,314 

1,207 

1892 . . 

372 

378 

188 

165 

99 

120 

62 

64 

64 

63 

81 

90 

J57 

115 

321 

320 

176 

153 

132 

116 

1,652 

1,589 

1893 . . 

301 

275 

165 

97 

93 

85 

49 

51 

31 

43 

39 

54 

53 

50 

156 

122 

133 

177 

76 

73 

1,C99 

967 

189! . 

244 

302 

182 

221 

37 

35 

24 

17 

19 

26 

94 

87 

61 

95 

76 

77 

(» 

92 

139 

170 

940 

1,122 

1895 . . 

291 

CO 

152 

135 

22 

21 

22 

21 

22 

14 

96 

79 

92 

83 

86 

75 

89 

89 

160 

170 

1,032 

936 

Average nnm- 
ber . 

307 

301 

170 

153 

63 

68 

41 

42 

36 

41 

70 

73 

9! 

83 

168 

161 

142 

136 

117 

119 

1,207 

1,182 

E p896. 

286 

275 

208 

206 

42 

47 

18 

8 

13 

12 

51 

42 

50 

54 

62 

53 

61 

64 

156 

119 

m 

880 

^ (1897 

493 

387 

509 

466 

139 

128 

59 

59 

42 

64 

51 

60 

78 

74 

117 

116 

183 

158 

257 

'248 

1,928 

1,760 

•| jlB99. 
^ 11900. 
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161 
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34 

22 

26 

14 

16 

15 

85 

60 
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57 

115 

88 

122 

85 

219 

178 

1,154 

... 

965 


Beceubbb. 



1891 . . 

140 

130 

US 

129 

30 

29 

15 

17 

19 

14 

55 

47 

45 

40 

50 

47 

85 

53 

158 

138 

712 

644 
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217 
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63 

a 

35 

26 

24 

17 

61 

74 

83 

58 

86 

80 
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83 

245 

241 
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26 

26 

21 

20 

7 
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55 
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74 
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64 

68 
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69 
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63 

53 

31 

48 

42 

97 

77 

87 

94 
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67 
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82 
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1,577 

1,259 
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15 

17 

48 

53 
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64 
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IM 


93 

26 

8 

8 

4 

7 

13 

34 

33 

39 

40 

65 

37 

70 

57 

173 

158 
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642 


ll897. 

311 

279 

171 

146 

38 

36 

29 

21 

30 

12 

55 

31 

44 

48 

57 

54 

73 

S3 

134 

126 

942 

806 


1 (1899 

213 


124 

117 

31 

16 

24 

24 

20 

19 

63 

52 

48 

56 

86 

42 

98 

64 

215 

157 
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754 
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126 
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n 

54 

57 

46 


'65 

72 

85 

89 

212 

196 

155 

143 

81 

66 

1,282 

1,177 
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241 

244 

191 

146 

80 


42 

45 

Si 

42 

51 

54 

83 

67 


199 

122 
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73 

61 

1,156 

1,044 


1893 . 
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126 

72 


36 

35 

36 

30 

49 

38 

64 

51 
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114 

86 

79 

79 

64 
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863 

' 

1894 . . 
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255 

154 

U6 

31 

23 

25 

20 

13 

7 

79 

58 

84 

53 

80 

78 

74 

59 

134 
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M 
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205 

41 

42 

22 

23 


i 

m 

74 

72 

72 

83 

81 

89 

89 

159 

169 
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\ ber • 

B 
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144 

67 

62 

m 

■ 

B 

1 

1 

59 

m 

66 


m 
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94 

85 

99 

1,083 

982 


E ,1896 
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248 

178 

138 

39 

34 

21 

16 

17 

13 

65 

56 

57 

40 

63 

is 

72 

50 

124 

121 

906 

761 


?. h897. 

O 
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305 

258 

101 

. 87 

50 

47 

42 

49 

69 

39 

52 

74 

84 

87 

139 

127 

166 

133 

1.292 

1,177 


1 (1899. 
^ 1 1901. 

253 

231 

127 

115 

35 

24 

15 

10 

18 

9 

102 

63 

99 

76 

124 

75 

97 

105 
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m 

161 
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Statement C showing the nnmher of births registered hg months in the famine years 1899-1900 and 1896-97 
as compared with the precious five years 1891—95, in the districts of Hissar, Jiohtak and Gur- 
gaon — concluded. 


AfTcotcd districts* 

NuuBEB Ol BIfiTHB IN 

to 

pSj2 

® m g 

« 

5 = 

NuUDBB OV BIBTnS 
IS SSB rauiHB 
TB1S8 07 

NiniBBB 07 BIBTIIS 
XH TBB 71U37B 
TSIBB 07 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1899. 

1900. 


Pojiplation of 1891 

January 


1,902 

2,113 

2,483 

3,146 

m 

2,529 

2,323 

2,823 

3,706 

2,319 



February 


1,653 

1,559 

2,179 

2,426 


2,102 

2,503 

2,073 

2,974 

1,845 



March , 

. • 

1,189 

1,333 

2,049 

2,457 

2,790 

2,024 

2,511 

1,636 

2,475 

1,771 



April • 

• • 

1,314 

1,162 

1,742 

2,292 

2,339 

1,730 

2,072 

1,293 

2,294 

1,1C0 



May, . 

• * 

1,317 

1,278 

1,671 

2,427 

2,638 

1,866 

2,563 

1.497 

2,327 

1.238 


. . 775,803 J 

June , 

• • 

1,391 

1,429 

1,557 

2,765 

2,758 

1,982 

2,598 

1,920 

2,667 

1,299 



Jnly 

• • 

1,732 

2,237 

2,147 

3,550 

3,393 

2,624 

3,626 

2,209 

3,157 

1.446 



Aagust . 

• . 

2,365 

2,662 

2,864 

3,571 

3,644 

3,021 

3,627 

2,605 

3,816 

1,507 



September 


2,507 

3,316 

3,402 

3,830 

3,688 

3,349 

2,986 

2,778 

4,038 

1,727 



October , 


2,689 

3,100 

3,897 

3,788 

3,977 

3,480 

3,389 

2,738 

3,668 




November 

• • 

2,445 

2,637 

4,141 

3,459 

3,758 

3,288 

3,272 

2,409 

3,269 




December 

• • 

2,237 

2,693 

4,015 

3,343 

3,524 

3,180 

3,213 

2,386 

3,207 




Total . 

23,101 

25,579 

32,177 

37,054 

38,202 

31,185 

35,183 

26,267 

37,498 




^January 


1,284 

1,830 

1,722 

2,320 

2,100 

1,989 

2,588 

2,527 

2,066 

2,209 



February 


1,280 

1,459 


1,757 

1,726 

1,548 

1,662 

1,739 

1,904 

1,575 



March « 


1,279 

1,180 


1,618 

1,700 

1,473 

1,916 

1,592 

1,818 

1,619 



April , 


1,192 

879 

1,353 

1,673 

1,632 

1,346 

1,550 

1,330 

1,479 

1,269 



May , 


1,108 

1,100 

1,5» 

1,609 

1,774 

1,431 

1,847 

. 

1,743 

1,382 

nohtak 

. . 590, «6 . 

Juno « 


1,207 

1,393 ■ 

1,518 

1,936 

2,322 

1,676 

2,408 

2,292 

1,736 

1,423 



July 


1,817 

1,666 

1,924 

2,813 

2,969 

2,238 

2,728 

2,398 

2,135 

1,588 



Aagast . 


2,412 

2,121 

2,558 

2,783 

3,0U 

2,577 

2,684 

2,606 

3,503 

2,150 



September 


2,860 

2,418 

2,766 

2,758 

3,261 

2,819 

2,965 

3,352 

2,892 

1,780 



October • 


2,761 

2,729 

3,036 

3,147 

3,649 


2,815 

2,881 

2,772 




NoTcmber 


2,613 

2,284 

2,916 

2,699 

3,100 


2,567 

2,993 





December 


2,355 

2,006 

2,625 

2,477 

2,707 

2,434 

2,471 

2,121 

2,224 




Total 

22,168 

21,098 

25,037 

27,490 

30,M1 

25,297 

28,202 

27,074 

27,678 




'January , 


1,902 

2,261 

2.387 

Ki| 

2,625 

2,421 

2,437 

2,626 

2,690 

2,491 



February 


1.765 

1,912 

1,914 


2,057 

1,945 

1,856 

1,991 

2,123 

1,778 



March , 


1,627 

1,476 

2,040 

1,974 

2,108 

1,845 

1,985 

1,812 

1,839 

1,685 



April • 


1,591 

1,650 

1,742 

1,972 

2,053 

1,802 

1,801 

1,482 

1,787 

1,379 



May 


1,328 

1,445 


1,923 

2,176 

1,705 

2,140 

1,513 

2,311 

1,332 

GuTgAon 

. . 668,863 .( 

Juno , 


1,392 

2,123 

1,520 

2,281 

2,302 

1,924 

2,640 

1,959 

2,705 

1,903 



July . 


1,919 

2,130 

2,132 

2,932 

2,959 

2,424 

3,297 

3.161 

3,568 

2,592 



August . 


2,481 

2,294 

3,222 

3,346 

3,463 

2,962 

3,493 

3,543 

4,524 

2,761 



September 


3,193 

2,441 

3,668 

3,381 

3,749 

3,287 

3,230 

3,855 

3,878 

2,504 



October , 


3,428 

2,609 

4,110 

3,721 

4,006 

3,575 

3,547 

3,474 

3,657 




November 


2,921 

3,749 

3,943 

3,020 

3,877 

3,502 

3,354 

3,181 

3,595 




December 


2,481 

4,013 

3,569 

2,873 

3,215 

3,231 

3,076 

2,676 

3,117 




Total , 

26,039 

28,103 

31,902 

32,476 

34,590 

30,623 

32,758 


35,794 
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MR. G. C. WALKER, COMMISSIONER, DELHI DIVISION. 


The President, — ^V’^hen did you join your present appointment? 

A. — January 2nd, 1901. I was at home during tlie famine. 

Q.— Part of our instructions are connected with the suspension and remission of revenue, 
and we should like to know the pressure of land revenue on the soil and its proportion of the 
estimated outturn. 

A. — In Hissdr, according to the figures of the Deputy Commissioner, the incidence is 
5 annas 9 pies per acre. The gross produce I would estimate roughly to be from Rs. 6 to Rs. 8, 
that is taking into consideration the fiuctuation of the seasons. The main crop is the kharif, 
and the principal crop judri. In Hissilr the instalment of kharif revenue is six lakhs and 
of rabt 1|- lakhs. 

Q . — ^Your incidence will come out at 5 or 6 j)er cent. You certainly do not overstate 
the gross produce ? 

A. — They do not have more than one good crop in two years, but when the land produces, 
it produces well. 1 must, however, repeat that I speak only from memory j if anything, I have 
understated the gross produce. 

Q. — Is there much well irrigation in that district ? 

A , — There are wells, but the people will not irrigate, because it is costly and the irrigated 
crop is very small. 

Q. — Figures for crop experiments which I have show that the yield of wheat is 61 maunds 
an acre, barley 5, gram 7, rice 8‘8 ; judr 3J, bajri 3i, and maize llj. The average price 
of wheat is Rs. 15 an acre, barley Rs. 7, gram Rs. 11, rice Rs. 20, judr Rs. 5-11-0, 
bajri Rs. 5-14-0, maize Rs. 26. You certainly did not overstate the produce. Consequently 
the inference is that your assessment is no factor in the power of the district to resist famine ? 

A. — The assessment is from that point of view a very slight factor. 

Q. — What is the incidence in Rohtak? 

A, — ^There is a good deal of irrigation there. The incidence is about Re. 1 per acre. 
You might put the gross outturn at Rs. 15. That is an under-estimate if anything. 

Q, — Wheat is Rs. 22, harley Rs. 15, gram Rs. 15, rice Rs. 40 (it must be very 
valuable table rice), judr Rs. 9, bajri Rs, 10, maize Rs. 15, In that case you come to pretty 
much the same incidence of 6 or 7 per cent, of the gross produce. In Gurgaon the latest 
figures are bajri Rs, 11, wheat Rs. 20, barley Rs. 15, gram Rs. 12, rice Rs. 19, oats Rs, 11, 
judr Rs. 10, maize Rs. 15 ? 

A. — ^The average incidence of Gurgaon would be higher than Rohtak. It has large areas 
of nice light soil and well protected by bunds. I should almost say Rs. 18. The incidence 
is Re. 1-3-6, that is about 7 per cent. The difficulty is that the cultivation is very precarious, 
owing not so much to the scantiness of the rainfall as to its uncertainty. 

Q. — In Karnfil bajri is Rs. 5, judr Rs. 6 or 7, and the others are good wheat Rs. 17, 
barley Rs. 10, gram Rs. 10, rice Rs. 17. It is pretty much on a level with Hissdr ? 

A. — Karndl is a district of all sorts of conditions. The depth of the weHs varies from 
10 feet to 80 feet, and there is a lot of canal irrigation, but parts of it are, I believe, hard and 
difficult land. But on the average I would put it higher than Gurgaon, 

Q, — Then you will have your revenue very very small. The incidence is 15 ann.as 
4 pies. That would also be about 5 per cent. And Delhi is about the same. The outturn is 
shown as more valuable ? 

A. — One part of the Delhi district to the north is more valuable than the rest. On the 
whole the Delhi district is more uniform. It is more steady than Karnill, certainly more so 
than Gurgaon. 

Q. — ^The incidence of the revenue in Delhi is highest of all ? 

A, — ^Yes, largely with reference to the former assessment. The last settlement was earlier 
than in the others. The revenue is stiflPer in Delhi than elsewhere. The yield is worth, I 
should say, Rs. 20 an acre or even more. 

Q. — That is about 8 or 9 per cent. After all that is not excessive. _ Such being the 
incidence of your revenue and such the character of your cultivation, unstable in places, circum- 
stances seem to point to elasticity in your collection, which means a regular system of suspensions 
and remissions in bad years. Are such matters an integral part of your system ? 

A. — Distinctly. Proposals are made with reference to previous bad years and the history 
of different villages. 

Q, — ^If there be a failure of 10 annas of the crop, what action docs the Collector take ? 

A . — If the Collector does not know his district thoroughly he must necessarily hold the 
tahsUddr responsible for bringing to notice any requirements in respect to special villages ; as 
soon as the papers come before the Deputy Commissioner he will depute the extra assistant 
to visit these villages, if possible while the crops are on the ground. That is the standing 
order but it can only be carried out when the drought is not on a large scale. The assistant 
should make his recommendations according to what he has seen. The whole, or a definite 
'fraction of the whole, J, | or J is suspended. It is left to the Deputy Commssioner to 
irame his proposals and they are criticised by the Commissioner, and possibly the Financial 
Commissioner. 



Would an 8-anna failure mean a 4-anna suspension and a 12-anna failure a 

6 annj^s^l^^ special rule on the subject is laid down. The oircumstances of each estate are 

Different Collectors might apply different rules to tlio same degree of crop failure ? 

A. Yes, there is much room for discretion. 

I see you take into consideration foreseen and unforeseen calamatics, and foreseen 

seem divided into two classes : firstly applicable to the rich, and secondly ai)plicable to the 


_ 4 . This distinction has only been started since 1S9G when Mr. Thorburn wrote a very 

vigorous note on the subject. He seems to have proceeded on an idea of imposing a higher 
assessment on the money-lenders than on the true saminddra. 

Q, The matter is discussed in your Land Bovonuo Report of 1897, and judging from 

that discussion the rich men wore indicated as money-lenders and those paying Rs. 15 and up- 
wards per annum in revenue? 

— That was Mr. Thorburn’s attempt to draw a distinction between well-to-do zaminddrs 
and those living from hand to mouth. The fifteen Ru])eo limit was, I believe, a concession on the 
part of Mr. Thorburn to remonstrances from certain Commissioners and Dejuity Commissioners 
who said that mucli labour would be involved in making sueh a distinction. But I do not 
understand it at all myself. In my opinion sncli a test would bo quite unreliable. But the 
idea was that the saulcar wlio had taken over land fully knowing the liabilities he incurred 
tliereby sliould not be let off in dry sc.-isoiis, whereas the zaminddr, who always owned the land 
and had to make the best of it, should bo let off. 

Q. — Was this division into rich and poor found to work satisfactorily ? What is your 
own opinion ? 

A. — My own view is that it is a perfectly legitimate distinction. If yon c.an get the 
whole village, or definite share of a village, well-to-do there is no reason tvhy you should not 
.ask that wliole share of a village to pay up without getting suspension, which is given, not 
bec.ausc land revenue is c.vccssivo, but because the ordinary zaminddr is a man living from 
hand to mouth and he does not fulfil the i>romiss on which our land revenue is based, that the 
fullness of one season compensates for the scarcity of another. Owing to the unthrifty habits 
of the zaminddrs, they do not save from a full season fora lean one, and v'o have to take that 
into consideration. People who have other sources of income besides tlic land do not want that 
consideration. I myself have carrietl out this^ principle, only when I was at the same time 
o.^amining myself each separate holding by the light of tlic crojjs harvested to sec whether that 
holding could pay the land revenue instalment in \vholc or in part. It would bo a dangerous 
tiling to do for anyone who did not know the district and wits not prepared to spend much 
time on it. 

Q . — But the revenue is levied on the whole village community ? 

A . — I am afraid that in most cases the village community is broken up now altogether. 

Q . — ^But there are in the village some well-to-do and some b.adly off; the question is 
whether j'ou can differentiate ? 

A, — It is very diilicult. In the interests of the zaminddr wo should only suspend when 
quite necessary. Much hardship may be on the iioorer zaminddrs when the time comes for 
collecting suspended revenue if the Collector is not %’ery careful. 

Q. — How can you avoid suspension ? 

A . — You must have sus])onsion8, but it is a most difficult subject. Personally I always 
prefer to have the crop suspension worked out holding by holding. If you cannot do that 
you must make a rough suspension of half or three-fourths and clianco the rich people. I do 
not think I should e.xcludc well-to-do holdings out of a village unless in the case of one such 
holding of a large share of the village. 

Q. — ^Take the case of a money-lender. The feeling seems to bo that the money-lender 
ought to be made to pay up in any case. But you have not always rich money-lenders. 
Some have only a capital of, say, a thousand rupees. You make them p.ay up. They have 
sub-tenants. They do not cultivate the land themselves. And if you make them pay up, they 
come down on the sub-tenant, and it is very hard on the latter. The only w.ny to give him 
relief is to be consider.atc to the man above him. 

A. — I do not think you ought to come down on the money-lender in that case if his 
tenants pay rents in cash. 

Q . — Would it be better not to differentiate the money-lender from the ordinary cultiva- 
tor ? , 

A. — I should never differentiate for money-lenders, where their holdings are few and 
small. I should consider the circumstances when the money-lender holds a definite share of 
the village. 

Q.— He becomes a large landlord, then. In the late famine did the question of suspen- 
sion of revenue attr.act .attention at an e.arly period?, 

A.— They had very large suspensions. I .am sure they wore done .as carefully as time 
.allowed both in Rohtak and Hissiir; the difficulty always is that the final orders* granting 
suspension are not always able to be got out early enough. The orders should be out early 
enough to be .acted upon when the Bach papers are prep.ared : These ]).apers should not bo 
drawn up until the suspension orders are received. But that requires care. I think 
Mr. Humphreys did do that. . _ • ' • 
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Q . — In the case of a great failure would you make your suspension uniform or follow 
the individual, whether zaminddr or money-lender ? 

A. — should only differentiate in a tract where money-lenders hold large and well 
defined shares of estates receiving suspensions. 

Q, — ^But you must suspend if you want to assist the man under the landlord ? 

A. — I should suspend if I thought there U'as any fear that the landlord would come, 
down on his tenants, but there is fear only in the case of tenants paying cash. If the tenants 
pay only a share of the ju’oduce of the harvest, they cannot possibly hurt. 

Q. — That fear for the tenants ought to he the determining thing. Remissions are on a 
different principle. You can go more leisurely to work. You would enquire in all cases 
carefully into the circumstances of the individual and past history of the village ? 

A. — I think when it came to the time for remissions I would remit what had been 
suspended. 

Q. — Should suspension be co-extensive with remission ? 

A. — ^In the Punjtib there is a rule that at the end of three years if a balance remains in 
suspension and you can show that efforts have been made to recover it, the Government will 
remit it. I should never propose remission except under this three years’ system. 

Q. — Would you endeavour to recover in that three years and remit the balance ? 

Yes. 

Q. — But take the case of the Hissdr district. You had a total failure of the Ichartf and 
practically of the hast raU, and the cultivator had nothing wherewith to pay the revenue for 
1899-19C0 unless from the crops of subsequent years. You certainly will not be able to get 
the 1899-1900 revenue from the tenants in three years without imposing a heavy burden ? 

A. — Nothing like it possibly. With luck and good crojis we might get all or nearly all. 

Q. — Would it not be better to consider what proportion cannot be paid, and take it off at 
once and give the people heart ? 

A. — No, I would wail for the three years. The crops miglit turn out to be bumper ones, 
double, treble or quadruple the 2 Jroduce that was taken as the basis of assessment. 

Q. — It has been stated that the piolicy of collecting arrears of revenue in Hissfir in 1897 
has been at the root of all the difificulties there since then ? 

A. — ^If that is so, it is bad revenue management. There is no reason why it should be. 
If out of three lakhs Es. 84,000 were suspended, on the next raU I should collect in 
proportion to the surplus outturn what I could, and in the next harvest, if it was nothing more 
than an average one, I should collect nothing, and so on. I should consider the circumstances 
of each village and then at the end of three years I should write off what had not been 
collected. Tliere is no necessity to inflict hardship. 

' Q. — But you place enormous power in the hands of your subordinates in that way — the 
patwdri and eailddrs ? 

A. — ^But he reports to the Collector, and the Collector has the village crop statistics, I 
do not think you can go wrong v'ith those before you, 

Q. — ^You deal with them en bloc, but the individual man may suffer very severely ? 

A. — That is what a careful Collector can avoid. 

Q. — I do not think you will find it possible for the majority of District Officers to go 
into that detail. Your Hissfir district is 5,000 square miles ? 

A. — But you may consider that although such and such a village has got a fairly full crop, 
yet there are many poor ijeojfle in it, and, having consideration of that, not collect. 

Q. — I suppose iahsUddr>! regard it as a matter of importance to collect as much revenue 
as possible. So you will have him endeavouring to collect the whole outstanding balance 
as well as the current revenue so as to establish a claim for promotion and so on ? 

A. — Things do not always go as well as one could wish, but we can but do our best. 

Q. — People’s hearts fail if they have a heavy load of debt round their necks. They 
would be much more energetic cultivators if a jjart of it were wiped off ? 

A. — ^Not if they are re-assured. < 

Q. — I have been asking your own views. Can you express those held by the 
Government ? 

A. — ^They vary perhaps on this point. Sometimes an officer presses for remission instead 
of suspensions, and remissions are given sometimes, I believe outstandings are collected after 
the 3-year limit has passed. But we have the three-years’ rule, and I think it is a good 
one. 

Q. — 1 think it is an extremely good one, but whether it should be the only one is the 
question ? 

A. — Of course cultivators themselves are against suspension, because of the load hanging 
over them. If they were consulted they would usually say remission or nothing, but they 
are bad judges in this case. 

Mr : Nicholson. — How is the rule as to a certain assessment — a hundred rupees, say on 

a particular saviinddr brought into practice? Do you ap^irove of it? 

A. — It does not seem a sound rule, because a man with Rs. 100 to pay if he hajipened 
not to be in good circumstances would be harder hit than a man paying Re. 1. I do not 
a^Dprove of the jndnciide; I have already stated that it is not a rule in the proper sense, nor 
do I think Government ever gave their apjwoval to the suggestion which emanated from 
Mr. Thorburn. 




Me. bos worth-smith, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, IN CHARGE OF THE 
JHELUM WORKS ; ALSO IN THE RANCH MAHALS AT THE LATTER END 
OF THE FAMINE. 

The President. —When -were you in the Ranch Mahals ? 

A. — In July last year, and I stayed till the middle of November. I was in Hissdr in 
May 1899 and left with some famine labourers about the middle of October and I stayed away 
till the middle of January. 

Q. — How many people did yon take to Shahpur ? 

A. — Ten thousand ; at first wo could get no one to go, and took any one we could. The 
original proposal was for 50,000. We only selected by taking a certain proportion of men, 
women and children. There was no regulation as to the number of dependants. They would 
not move without their women and children. I should put the dependants at 3,500 — perhaps 
that is rather high. 

Q. — 'Were they happy enough when they got there? 

A, — There was a severe outbreak of cholera directly they arrived; 1,000 died, approxi- 
mately, but after that they were very happy indeed and returned with large savings. Some 
wanted to stay, but they were not encouraged to do that. The scheme was a success. The 
cholera came, I believe, from Hardwdr ; two people died of it in the train on the way up. 

Q . — They were engaged on canal excavation ? 

A. — ^Yes. They were in small camps. The water of the district is very salty and the 
new comers sufiTered from diarrhosa. And we had a difficulty with regard to food. Shops 
were some times 20 miles away and we had to get banias out, 

Q.—As to the Ranch Mahals, what struck you there in regard to the administration as 
compared with up here ? 

A. — ^The gratuitous relief, before I went, was not on a large scale ; the people seemed 
in a low condition. The gratuitous relief was small hut in accordance with the Code, which I 
thought interfered with the distribution of gratuitous relief: 90 per cent, would hardly come 
under section 57. A collector of course would go more or less on his own responsibility, but 
the danger is that the mamlatddrs would wrongly interpret it, as they undoubtedly did in the 
early part of the famine. 

Q. — What was the broader interpretation due to ? 

A . — There had been some question about the death-rate and people stuck to their villages. 

Q — Would village works have been possible ? 

A . — Extremely difficult in the Ranch Mahals. 

Q. — Did anything else strike you ? 

A.— The medical staff was painfully small. In one work there was no hospital Msistant 
and he could not be got. It would be a good thing to have a subordinate European Civil officer 
for every work of 3,000. The people, I found, did practically no work. They got the mini- 
mum and it seemed plenty for their sustenance. 

Q. — As to the Jhelum work how many returned ? 

A. — Certainly 3,000 or 4,000 retimned by rail. Some came by walking. When they 
came back many expressed a willingness to return. Of course they get high wages. 




Me. R. SYKES, DIRECTOK OF LAND RECORDS AND AGRICULTURE, PUNJAB- 


The President. — ^How long have you been Director ? 

A. — Since October 1899. 

Q.-T'IVhat is your opinion regarding the question of suspensions and remissions, not in 
the case of calamities like the famine, but in ordinary years of substantial crop failure ? 

A, — In an ordinary j-ear I should accept the principle of differentiation, as far as money- 
lenders are concerned, and I should only suspend revenue if people expressed a desire that it 
should be done. 

Q , — ^Would you differentiate between the classes of money-lenders ? 

A. — I should have lists made out beforehand. 

Q. — And then you would distinguish between the rich and the poor ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^You have heard what Mr. IValker said about the difficulties of working that out ? 

A. — I don’t think they would be insurmountable. I would differentiate in the case of 
a small famine only. 

Q. — ^In the case of a small hania having a capital of Rs. 500 or Rs. 1,000 in the case of 
minor crop failures, would you differentiate? 

A. — ^Yes ; I think I should. 

Q , — In the case of remissions what would you do, would you be disposed to remit or not 
to remit until three years were over ? 

A. — In the case of a large famine I think you should remit at once. 

Q, — In the case ,of minor vicissitudes, if a man was really hard up, would you hang on 
in the hope of being able to recover on the chance of a good crop coming ? ' 

A. — The rule in the Punjdb is to call for a report every harvest as to the amount of 
suspended revenue that should be collected. One would then discriminate between those who 
could never pay and those who might he able to pay. 

Q . — In regard to the question of land revenue, are you generally of the same view as 
Mr. "Walker? The general effect of what he said was that in the Delhi division, with the 
exception of the Delhi district the incidence of revenue was 5 to 6 per cent, of the gross 
produce ; in the case of the Delhi district, it went to 8 or 9. Generally, he was of the opinion 
that the incidence of land revenue does not press severely on the people and that it was not a 
substantial factor in their power or failure to resist famine ? 

A. — ^I agree with that view. 




Me. LAJPAT EAI, PLEADER, LAHORE. 


Mr. Nicholson . — ^You are the Honorary Secretarj' of the Orphanage in Eerozepore ? 

— 1 am connected with other orphanages as well. 

Q . — Are they connected with the Arya Samaj ? _ • 

A . — ^Some are. I am connected with Hindu orphanages, whether they are connected 
with the Arya Samaj or not. 

Q. — ^How many orphans are there at present ? 

A . — ^About 1,000 ; the exact numbers are given in the report. 

Q. — Did you collect them during the famine of 1897-98 ? 

A. — In the famine of 1897-98 there were 200 collected and in this famine 1,680. 

Q. — Now there are about 1,000. "What has become of the remaining 880? 

A. — Some of them were made over to the orphanages in the North-'Western Provinces, 
some died, some ran away. 

Q. — "What is the age of the orphans ? 

A. — Generally above three and less than 16. 

Q . — -Are the bulk over ten years of age ? 

A.— Yes. ■ 

Q . — I understand they are engaged in industrial pursuits ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — And able to earn their own living ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — ^You arc employing them in weaving carpets? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — ^I\'’hat capital do you start them upon ? 

A. — ^In Amritsar no capital iS required; we employ them in the factories of other people ; 
some of them are able to earn Rs. 8 and Rs. 10 a month. 

Q. — Wh.at about the girls? 

A. — ^At present they are doing lace work; some are employed on hosiery work. 

Q . — Have you female supervision ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Are any of a marriageable age? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — What do you propose to do with them? 

A. — We give notice and dispose of them. 

Q . — How are they supported ? 

A. — ^The numbers have increased only lately. We managed before to meet the expendi- 
ture from private subscriptions and unfunded capital. 

C. — From what provinces have they come ? 

A. — From the Hissar district, some from the Central Provinces and a considerable • 
number from R.'ijputiina. 

Q . — ’How did you get them? 

A. — ^We sent out emissaries and collected them. 

Q . — ^Did you collect them from houses ? 

A. — From villages near the famine works. 

Q . — ^jVero they children at work? 

A. — ^Purely waifs and strays. 

Q . — Your suggestion seems to be that no waifs and strays should be collected by non- 
ofiScial agency, and that they should not be taken from their Provinces, but this seems to have 
been done in your own case ? 

A. — As other people acted contrary to my suggestion, so we did too. 

Q. — Still, I think it is your opinion that it is not advisable to remove orphans from their 
own Provinces ? 

, A. — ^Yes ; that should be the general rule. 

Q . — There should be another condition : that a complete register should be kept up show- 
ing where the children w’ere obtained from and where they were taken to ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — ^Have you such registers ? 

A. — ^Yes, we have ; but they may not be complete. 

Q. — ^But you know where the children came from ? 

A. — Yes. 

(^. — ^You have made a complaint that you made applications to the authorities in the 
Panjdb and they didn’t answer your applications? 

A. — ^Yes ; except that made to the Panjdb Government. 

' Q. — ^Were you able to get many children from the Pr.njdb authorities ? 

A. — ^No, 

Q. — Are you sure of your facts regarding missionaries taking children away ? 

A, — ^My authority is Lala Chuni Mai, pleader. 



Q. Is it your meaning that, during tlio currency of a famine, children should be kept 

" under the care of Government and only distributed to certain institutions at the close of the 
famine ? 

Yes. 

Q, — In future you would ho restrained from taking children from Government care 
except under certain conditions ? 

Yes. 

Q . — Would you accept the condition that, should a claimant appear, you would give up 
-/'the child ? • 

J,.— Yes. 

Q . — With regard to the suggestions you make (1) and (2) in your written evidence, the 
North-Western Provinces Code (shown to witness) would probably suit your idea ? 

A. — Yes ; this would in regard to one particular clause. 

Q. — ^You have also dealt with one or two other points, that of employing non-official 
/agency on a larger scale in a future emergency. Is there any scope for this in the case of 
villages ? 

A. — Yes ; both in villages and towns. 

Q , — ^Y^’as it not tried in the various towns in the Panjtib ? 

A . — Not considerably. 

Q . — ^You think it might have been more developed ? 

A. — Major Dunlop Smith in tlic last famine employed it largely, but this year it was not 

done. 

, Q. — Do yon think it would bo possible to employ non-official agency cither in gratuitous 

/relief or in supervising small village works? Ilavc you the people there ? 

A. — Not in the small villages thcmeolves, but there arc a number of people in the hcad~ 
quarters of the district who know it well and would be forthcoming. 

Q. — ^Do they know the condition of the village sufficiently ? 

A. — ^Yos ; some of them belong to the villages and only reside in the town. 

Q . — Are they available to any extent ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q — And would they act gratuitously f 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^If village worlcs are to bo developed it would be by the aid of private agency ? 

A. — ^Ycs. 

Q, — And that would prevent immorality ? 

A. — ^Yc«. 

Q. — Have you any information rcg.arding immorality on large works ; you have a serious 
allegation on the subject here. The agents of the l'’crozcporo orphanage received 62 married 
girls ; were these girls brought away ? 

A. — ^Yes ; we are now going to send agents in search of their husbands. 
yQ . — On what information did your agents act ? 

A. — They brought the girls from KiijputJlna. 

The President. — ^Did they take aw.ay grown girls from relief works? 

A. — Not exactly : it was done at their own request. My information 
being actually sold. 

Mr. Nicholson , — The orphanage proposes to make enquiries with a 
their husbands arc alive ? 

A. — Yes; the girls were taken away simply bcc.auso the idea was that if wo were not to- 
•^protect them they would be taken away by others. 

Q. — Are there no agencies which would have looked after them ?‘ 

/ A . — My instructions are that there are only one or two agencies in EdjputSna where 

/^ro.vision,is made for boys only, not for girls. 

Q. — Were these people from Native States ? 

A.— Yes. 

The President. — Were they from Native States or Ajmer-Morwara ? 

A. — Mostly from Native States. 

Mr. Yic/iotsou,.— Have you organized general rescue agencies for bringing alb sorts of 
people from all sorts of districts ? , ^ ' 

A, — No; not. that 

Q.- 

A.- 

Q , — ^W ore there relief works going on at the place ? 

A. — ^There may have been in the neighbourhood. 

Q. — Why didn’t they take them to the officers in chaise ? 

A.— The impression was that anybody could get hold of a woman and take her off 
Q.-^nstead of bringing them ICO miles .away, why were they not taken to the Maeis 
Irate ? Why were i h ey token out of t he jurisdiction-of.'Ritjpii trtTui 9 

A.— I ha^ no answer to make, except that others were doing the same thin?. 

The President . — Bfow do you, know that? 

A. — It was seen. 

Q. — ^IVas any complaipt made, to the Police? 

A. — ^No. > 


is that they were- 
view to seeing if 


-Are you sure th.at they have no lawful guardians ? 
-That was their own assertion. 





\ 
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2 fr. i'T'ic^olBoiV.-^'W’here did tlio girls come from? 

A . — ^From the folio-wing places. (Witness read a list.) 

Q . — suppose you have reports and proceedings of each girl as ta< where she- can he 
found ? 

A , — ^Fot of each girl separately. Our agonta.wemt to cerfain places and collected the 
waifs and strays, and wo then collected details. 

The President , — ^Did they rail thexnito you.? 

A. — ^Yes ; to Lahore. 

Q . — From Central India they were tahen to Lahore ? 

Yes. 

Q . — ^Your object being to get them to their husbands ? 
j 1 .— Yes. 

Q . — Why didn't you take them to the Magistrate and point out that a large number 
were being removed to other provinces? 

A . — ^There was a printed appeal by a missionary lady in which she pointed out this 

evil. 

Q.— Did you make an application to the authorities that these .abductions were going 

on ? 


A, — No ; it is with this object we have brought it to your notice. 

ilr. Nicholson. — Why didn’t your agents go straight to the Magistrates ? 

A. — Perhaps they were not sufficiently bold or intelligent. 

The President. — If these women have husbands or guardians, there was great risk in 
bringing them away ? 

A. — ^We are prepared to give them back. 

y. Q, — If there was a Government orphanage at Ajmer, would your agents have still taken 

'Mno people away ? 

— We would have placed them at the disposal of that Government orphanage. There 
are orphan.iges managed by the agencies where no one has any admittance. 

Mr. Nicholson. — Are you aware that agencies in RdjputSna collected 7,000 or phans ? 

A, — Yes; and some were sent to distant places. 

Q,«~-Then they did what you did ; they sent them to another Pro-vince ? 

A. — Yes ; and that is what we wanted to stop. 

^le President Where do you get your funds from ? 

<yA . — Private subscriptions. 

< 3 . — ^Do you collect all over India? 

A , — Only from the Panjdb. 

Q , — What is the name of the Associa tion ? 

— ^The cljief Association is tFo Afya Samaj, Ferozepore. 

Q. — ■Y’ou have a branch in Bareilly ? 

Yes. 

Mr.Nicholson. — Were the agents you sent out young men, or elderly men, or what ? 

A. — ^Young men belonging to the college. 

Q , — ^And they were responsible for the collection of orphans, &c. ? 

A.— Yes. 


Q. — ^And for obtaining all the information on which you acted ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Are they men of 20 ? 

A. — ^Perhaps more than that. 

The President. — ^Do they receive salaries? 

A. — ^No; nothing except some small travelling expenses. 

Mr. Nicholson. — Are your agents under control ? 

A.— Yes. 

< 3 . — ^Do you hope to make your institution self-supporting ? 

A.— Y’es ; we are trying to make a carpet factory. 

Q. — It is mentioned in the newspapers that it is proposed to opem a joint stock company ? 
A. — ^Yes. 


Q , — For that purpose ? 

A. — ^Rupees ten thousand has been collected for the orphanage and it is proposed to collect 
Rs. 10,000 more. 

Q . — ^And do you mean that that should be kept there under conditions which Govern- 
ment might like to impose for the benefit of the orphans themselves ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — Conditions to be imposed on the orphans ? 

A.' — No ; on the employers. 

^ydPhe President , — ^You say you have married some of the girls off ; what class of people, 
have they married ? 

A.— They were married to superior castes before ; this year only two or three marriages 
have taken place. _ In one caso a Central Provinces boy has married a girl of the same caste 
and they are making a decent livelihood. ^ 




Q. — ^Don’t you anticipato somo diffiaulty in getting rid of a numljcr of girls? 
A . — married them to peojilo who avere able to look after them. 

Q . — Will the supply ho up to the demand ? 

A . — ^The number of unmarried men is larger than the supply of girls. 

— Has the man to pay the dowry or the woman ? 

A . — In the ease of low eastes the man has to paj' something for his wife. 

Q . — You don’t anticipato any difSculty in the matter ? 

Ho. 
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Mr. Nicholson . — Is tliorc any difficulty about castes ? 
A. — ^No, not in the Panjiib. 

^<3. — Will thoy'all become Arya Samajists? 

A. — ^No. 


Q . — If you take a child of three or four from a poorhouse, you don’t know its caste ? 

A . — We generally got young children from Government, and information is supplied 
about the caste. 

Q . — ^But if you don’t know the caste ? 

A . — They arc kept separate. 



iETawab Muliammad Afzal Khan, Khan 
Bahadur. 


Answers of Noimh Muhammad Afzal Khan, Khan 
Bahadur, Depitty Commissioner, Gurgaon, to 
theQuestions of the Indian Famine Commission, 
1901. 


Introductory , 

1. (a). Seldom, if ever, has a rainy season 
opened so propitiously for tlie agriculturist as that 
of 1899. The rains set in at the proper time, viz , 
in the second week of June, and throughout the 
months o£ June and July every tahsU in tlxe 
district received ample showers. Prospects were 
very favourable up to the early part of August and 
a good harvest was expected. TJufortunately, how- 
ever, the rains became very feeble in the months of 
August and September everywhere, and warm west 
winds were unusually prevalent, with the inevitable 
result that the crops or rain lands withered and 
almost wholly perished, even those on canal and 
well-irrigated areas suffered to some extent. The 
loss was all the greater, as the excellent manner 
in which the season opened led cultivators to sow a 
far larger kharif than has been sown for many 
years. 

(6). Kharif 1897.— There were only slight 
showers in the month of May 1897. In June there 
was a fair amount of rain, but after this, till 12th 
, July, no rain fell. During tlie remainder- of July 
and in August and September the rainfall, was 
much better, but ploughings and sowings were not 
full owing to the indifferent rainfall of June and 
the absence of rain in the first fortnight of July. The 
season was, therefore, unfavourable for cotton, indi- 
go, sugarcane, and til, but after the 12th July sow- 
ings were vigorously .pushed on, and the rainfall 
of August and September benefited the crops. Then 
locusts came and damaged the standing crops every- 
where, more esjiecially in the Gurgdon Tahsil. The 
harvest was, however, better than that of 1895 and 
1896, in which there were large failed areas, and on 
the whole was considered to be up to the average. 

Rabi 1898 . — This harvest was an improvement 
on the rabi of 1897, but at best was only an average 
one. It was another instance of a season opening 
well enough, but receiving a cheek by absence of 
rain or very little rain at its height and towards its 
close. The total area of all crops, however, *was the 
better by 3,H02 acres, while the failed area de- 
creased by 16,702 acres ; but on the whole it was 
not a full or a prosperous harvest, which would 
give cultivators a profit. 

Kharif 1898 , — The area sown for this harvest was 
slightly less than in the kharif of the previous year. 
The rainfall in June was not good throughout the 





district, and it was only towards tlie close o£ ihe 
montli tliat anything like good showers were 
received at a few places. In July also the falls 
were neither favourable, timely, nor well distributed, 
and in August and on to October they were of an 
irregular and scattered kind. Such conditions did 
not affect sowings much, which were carried out 
on an area only about 1 per cent, less than in the 
previous year, but in the area cropped the difference 
was pronounced, being 14 per cent. less. In addi- 
tion a destructive west wind blew for a time which 
withered to some extent the maturing crops, aud the 
area which failed was 122, 32S acres as against 
33,790 in the kharif of 1897. Even on canal-irri- 
gated areas the area, cropped fell off by 10 per cent., 
and the crops chiefly affected wore indigo and 
cotton ; the decrease in the former being 55 per cent, 
and the latter 20 per cent. On irrigated lands the 
cropped area was less by 14 per cent. Jotoar' espe- 
cially lost in yield to the extent of 13 per cent, on 
irrigated and 32 per cent, on uuirrigated areas. 
Th°, outturn on irrigated areas was average and on 
unirrigated indifferent to poor. 

Pahi 1899 . — The rainfall of August and Septem- 
ber was in large defect, and the area sown decreased 
by 14 per cent. Of the total area of 326,377 acres 
sown, 252,266 acres bore crops, 74,056 acres having 
been returned as Jchardla. The area of crops which 
failed was 47 per cent, greater than in 1897, and 
was due entirely to the failure of the winter rains. 
All the principal crops, viz., wheat, barley and gram, 
showed large decreases, but in the case of gram the 
difference was very pronounced, the area having 
fallen from 106,923 to 49,928 acres. The yield on 
irrigated lands was 14 annas, and on unirrigated 
only 6 annas. 

2. (a). The kharif sowings were above normal. 

{b). The normal cultivated area has been arrived 

at by taking into consideration the area generally 
sown each year during the last ten years. 

3. (ff). The average rainfall of this district 
during the rainy season is as below ; — 
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{h). The actual 
of 1899 and the percentage of the 
presented was as below : — 
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(c). The rains ceased on 16th September 1899. 
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{d). The distribution of rainfall from June to 
September as compared \ 7 itb the average was as 
below ; — 
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4. The actual kharif harvest of 1899 represented 
36'4 per cent, of the normal harvest on the normal 
area. 


6. (a). 40 per cent, and (&) 6 per cent. 

Preliminary action. 

6. The necessity of relief was assumed from the 
fact of crop failure. 

7. The number of people wandering through 
the district. The kharif of 1899 was a failure. 
Previous harvests were not good. People began 
to leave their villages in search of work. Prices 
were high and such ordinary works as were open 
were becoming overcrowded. 

8. Test works in the shape of katoha roads 
were opened and wages were given according to 
the Punjab Famine Code and the task was slightly 
raised. 

9. (a). Yes. 

(6). No. 

10. (a). The programme contemplated large 
public works as the backbone of the relief system. 

(&). Yes, 

11. (1) Test works. 

(2) Poor-houses, 

(3) Kitchens on works. 

12. Local inspection and control was instituted 
in the month of August by Tahsildars,Naib-Tahsil- 
dars, Circle Inspectors and Thanddars by keeping 
a watch on and occasionally touring in their re- 
spective charges. 

(«)— 

(h) Ordinary works were opened out to give 
employment to all who came on to 
them. 

(c) Committees were organized at the head- 

quarters of the district and head- 
quarters of the tahsils to collect sub- 
scriptions, 

(d) The ofhcers mentioned above sent in week- 

ly reports of the condition of the people 
to the Deputy Commissioner, who also 
maintained a diary. Civil Surgeon ob- 
served physical condition of the people 




























Ly touring tliroughoTit the district on 
vaccination and sanitary inspections. 
He also had reports sent to him weekly 
from all branch dispensaries in the 
district pertaining to such diseases as 
could be attributed to insufficient and 
unsuitable food. 

13. (a). Tes. 

(5). 1112,488 under Agriculturists Loan Act, 
under the usual conditions of interest and recovery 
to land-owning classes for purchase of seed. 

(c). They were to be recovered in toto. 

14. Irrigation wells can be excavated in por- 
tions of the district where the water is not brackish. 
The'average depth of water below the surface on 
the cessation of rain in 1899 was 20 — 60 feet in 
respective tahsils. 

Digging of Icatcha wells was encouraged by 
loan and was successful — 

(rt) In securing the crop on the ground. 

(&) No wells being Icatcha. 

(c) As a temporary measure to employ labour 
to a little extent. 

15. Labour was the first criterion, and the 
consolidation of Sohna-Ndh Road, 6 miles, was taken 
in hand as an ordinary work under the District 
Board and was supervised by the District Engi- 
neer. 

16. At start the task exacted was 150 cubic 
feet per digger and two carriers. It was after- 
wards raised to 225 cubic feet per digger and two 
carriers. It was tlien changed, in accordance with 
the formula contaiued in Addenda and Corrigenda 
No. 40 to Punjab Eamine Code, for earth-work for 
stone-breaking the task set was 7 cubic feet for 18 
chattaks, 5 for 13 and 3^ for 7, but on the inspec- 
tion of work and complaints by the people the 
Commissioner reduced it to 5 to 6 cubic feet for 18 
chattaks, 3 to 4 for 13 and 2^ for 7. 

The task for earth-work was taken as below, 
irrespective o'‘ previous occupation : — 

Digger. — In soft soil, 200 cubic feet. 

In medium soil, 160 cubic feet. 

In hard to stiff, 85 to 100 cubic feet. 

CflJTzer. —According to lift and lead. 

17. Payments were made in strict accordauce 
with the outturn of work. There was a maximum 
wage but no minimum wage, nor rest-day allow- 
ance, nor an allowance to dependants, except Chat two 
pice were allowed to nursing mothers on test works. 

18. The holding-off of the rains followed by the 
failure of the winter rains and the gradual and 
continued increase in the numbers on works led to 
the conversion of test into relief works. 

Large Puilic TForhs. 

19. Large public works were opened, viz., Ghata 
Bund, Rewari-Phulera Railway and Delhi-Agra 
Chord Line, 




20. (a). These ■works were under the control 
o£ Public Works Department, 

(5) . The scale of supervising establishment was 
prescribed in advance, but was not ready at the 
start-off. 

(c). There was no delay in ope ning works, and 
tools and plant were available. 

21. The works were divided into charges and 
each charge was provided for the maximum of , 
5,000 workers. The maximum number of workers 
under each charge was exceeded in one instance, 
e.e., on the Jalusdna Tank Relief Work. There 
was no pressure as the tank was a very large one, 
and could accommodate more, than 6,000. The 
establishment, however, was proportionately in- 
creased as to gang moharrirs, water-carriers and 
sweepers, 

22. (a). Yes. 

(6) . Establishment — 

1 Civil Officer in charge. 

1 Camp Clerk. 

1 Assistant Camp Clerk. 

1 Camp Jamaddr. 

1 Conservancy Jamaddr. 

1 Water Jamaddr. 

1 Camp Moharrir. 

1 Admission Moharrir. 

1 Miscellaneous Moharrir. 

1 Work Moharrirs for each 300 to 
400 workers. 

1 Cashier for eveiy 2,600 workers. 

1 Store-keeper. 

1 Assistant Store-keeper. 

(c). Huts to accommodate 6,000 people were 
erected beforehand ; separate latrines for males 
and females on the trench system were constructed 
200 yards to leeward of the camp with a complete 
conservancy establishment. Wells were first 
selected by the Civil Surgeon 16 days prior to the 
opening of the camp. They were cleaned out and 
treated -^rith permanganate of potash and wooden 
covers were put on them with lock and key. A 
guard was also put in charge of each well. Iron 
tanks of 400 gallons each were provided with taps. 
Water was drawn by cliarsa and stored in them 
from which the water was conveyed in the canisters 
to the several pious distributed along the work 
■where the water was stored in closed wooden casks 
with taps under charge of a Brahman by whom 
water was freely distributed to labourers. Where 
possible these casks were fitted on to a cart and 
filled at the well either by hose or. by water drawn 
from the tank. The carts then went round the 
works supplying water carrying two casks ; one cart 
was allowed for every 600 people. Camp resi- 
dents were allowed to take their water for cook- 
ing purposes from the taps of the tanks in the 
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evening. Throughout the coniinuance of Pamine 
Belief Works the main ohject aimed at -was to 
prevent labourers and others polluting the water- 
supply. 

Shops on the works were provided beforehand 
and were stocked with various food-stuffs commonly 
used by the labourers. 'The food supplies were 
inspected by the Civil Surgeon before the opening 
of the camp and from time to time at his visits to the 
camp. These shops were also inspected daily by 
Civil Ofheor in charge in conjunction with the 
Hospital Assistant. As far as possible such articles 
as melons, cucumbers, etc., were prohibited from 
being brought to the camps. 

(e). Hospital huts wore erected and the Civil 
Surgeon deputed Hospital Assistant with the 
necessary establishment and other requirements to 
suit camp of 6,000 people. The Civil Surgeon 
visited the camps regularly. 

23. Admission to works was free to all comers. 
A distance test was introduced, and consisted of 16 
per cent, more work being given to those living 
within a radius of £ 2 - miles. Those comiug from 
beyond this radius had the usual task. 

24. '. 'The large public works capable of entertain- 
ing two charges of 6,000 persons each is able to 
servo an area of about 280 square miles and a 
population of 100,000 souls. Applicants for relief 
came from an average distance of about 8 to 9 
mih s. 

25. The Public Works Department OITicers were 
not subordinate in all matters to Civil authorities. 
The Executive Engineer and Sub- Divisional Ollicers 
took orders from the Commissioner and Deputy 
Commissioner regarding scale of wages, tasks and 
opening out of works and appointment of Civil 
Officers in charge of works, but the Civil Officers 
in charge of camps were under Public Works 
Department. 

26. (a). Tes. He was taken gene) ally from 
amongst selected Kdmingos and was allowed 1160 
per mensem, and in some special cases for good 
work an extra allowance was made. He was 
entirely subordinate to Public Works Department 
local representatives. 

(6). Yes. 

27 . Tasks were prescribed for the different soils, 
sand, medium and bard, and the Civil -Officers, 
along with the Local Public Works Department 
Officers, could only alter the tasks if they vvere 
assured that the labourers could not or would not 
fulfil their prescribed tasks m the different soils. 
These were cheeked from time to time by the Sub- 
Divisional Officer and the supervising establish- 
ment. 

28. The people of each village were allowed to 
make up their gangs in family and caste parties : 
each gang consisted of from 60 to 80 ' labourers 
under a mate, selected from among the number. 
These arrangements worked satisfactorily. 



29. The classification of labourers rras — (i) 
diggers, (ii) carriers, (iii) working children, (iv) 
light work gang, and (v) non-working cliildren. 
The only difference between this classification and 
that of paragraph 4.45 of the Eeport of the Famine 
Commission for 1898 is in class (iv). Gratuitous 
relief not being necessary and being substituted 
by light work. This is from the point of view of 
economy. 

30. fa). Experience led to the eonsideration 
that a distinction should be drawn in classification 
an""! wages of men and women. The distinction 
was that when a woman did two-thirds of a man’s 
task as a digger, she earned the digger’s full wage, 
but this was altered by Addenda and Corrigenda 
No. 4-3 to the Punjab Famine Code to half the 
task of a digger, and she received the carrier’s 
•wage. 

(i). This system reduced the expenditure buf 
led to numerous complaints, as there were numbers 
of women on the works who were quite capable 
of fulfilling the digger’s task, but they were debarred 
to do so according to the above Circulars. 

31. (a). The Code system of task was adopted 
from the outset, but later on a system of payment 
by results was adopted. 

(i). No. 

32. Yes, especially atNarnaui, where the condi- 
tion of the people seeking work was below par and 
necessitated every allowance being made for their 
condition. 

33. (a). The task exacted at the outset was 
that laid down in the Punjab Famine Code, *.e., 
225 cubic feet, but was modified in accordance 
with the Addenda and Corrigenda to the Punjab 
Famine Code, Appendix B, Full task was demand- 
ed from all except those found to be in weakly condi- 
tion, who were put into light gangs and given such 
task as suited their physical condition. No allow- 
ance was made for distance, and those coming from 
within a radius of about three miles bad to do 15 
per cent, more than those coming beyond that 
distance. 

(6). No. 

34). (a). The scale of wages was found to be 
adequate. 

(6). It was found that the condition of people 
who came on to the works greatly improved after 
their being a short time on works. 

(c) . From enquiries and experience it was 
evident that those on the limited piece-work system 
could not save anything out of their earnings, hut 
on the unlimited piece-work system the professional 
labourers were able to save somewhat, 

(d) . Copper coins did return freely to camp 
banias, as Civil OflScers in charge of works had 
occasion from time to time to exchange their silver 
for copper coins at the banids so as to distribute 
wages. 



36, Oa the limited piece-work system (famine 
work) those who lived in camp were given rest-day 
wage (minimum wage). It is necessary on test 
work. It was not given at first and the people 
had to subsist on the six days’ earnings, and on the 
seventh day they had vary little to subsist on, 
hence even on test- works the rest-day wage is 
essential. 

36. Yes, on the task work system the fines for 
short work sliould certainly bo lowered down to 
the penal wage, otherwise the test fails to accom- 
plish what it is supposed to do. 

3 '/. (a). At the outset minimum wage was tried, 
hut it was found that it had a tendency to induce 
number of labourers to do short work. Conse- 
quently the system was changed and the people 
were fined for short work, which went even lower 
than the penal wage. This had the desired ellect 
of inducing the people to give better results. 

(6). No. 

38. Payments were made bi-weekly on all tlie 
works except on ilowdri-Phulera Eailway, wliere 
they were made daily. Bi-weekly payments work- 
ed satisfactorily. The reason lor paying daily only 
on one work was on account of there being a laree 
number of workers from Native States to whom 
leniency was desirable. 

39. The new comers on works were not paid 
daily, but hi-woekly on all works except Rewdri- 
Phulera Railway, hut they should be paid daily 
for the first two weeks as numbers came on to the 
works without so much as would purchase them 
a meal ; where there was any difficulty for the 
workers to obtain grain a system of giving Touchers 
to them for the actual amount due for the work 
done was tried. By presenting these vouchers to 
the camp bania they received what they wanted. 

40. Payments were made to the individuals and 
heads of families. Both systems worked well. 

42. The system adopted in the Gurgdon Sub- 
Division may be considered a limited piece-work 
system in which the task was fixed, and the payment 
was made by results. 

43. The maximum wages were the equivalents 
in money of 18, 13 and 7 chattdks per digger, 
carrier and working child, respectively, of the 
cheapest grain selling at the time. Children were 
fed at the camp kitchens. Weakly people who 
were unable to fulfil the full task were put into 
separate gangs and a suitable task was given to 
them for which they received the maximum wage. 
This was a system of piece-work at favourable rate 
and is preferable to task work with a minimum 
wage. 

44. No. 

45. Yes. Muster rolls were kept up. 

46. (a). The scale of prices was changed from 
time to time on receipt of a nirhlmdma from the 
,Tahsildar, 
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{V). It was mamly based on bejjlar, ^vbichis 
a mixture of barley and gram. Eraotions of pies 
in calculations were neglected. 

47. Information -was first given to villages 
within a radius of about 10 miles of the selected 
site tbat a relief work was to be opened ; on tlie 
people arriving at the camp they were gatbered 
together in the enclosure set aside for classifying 
them into gangs and divided them into village 
parties. They were then made up into gangs of 
60 and allowed to select their own mate. Each 
gang consisted of 17 diggers and H4 carriers. The 
classification was carried out by the Civil Officer 
and Admission M oharrir. On forming up the gangs 
their dependents were mustered behind them and 
childi'en under 7 were fed from the camp kitchen 
in an enclosure. 

Tools and Plant . — A store was opened out 
which was stocked with pharioas, baskets, pickaxes 
and all the necessary, requirements for a camp 
of 6,000 workeis. As the gangs were completed 
they received a voucher from the Admission 
Moharrir showing the number of the gang and 
the number of tools to be issued out by the 
Store-keeper. Each gang had a separate square 
in the store for stacking their tools after the 
day’s work was done. Three days’ work was 
always marked out in advance and measured up 
each evening as the gangs completed their work. 
Labourers were paid their wages every third day on 
all works except at Rewari-Phulera Railway, 
where they were paid daily, and for special work, 
see reply to question 38. Eines were inflicted for 
contumacy and short work. On the site being 
.selected for a camp in conjunction with the Civil 
Surgeon and his approval of the wells they were 
cleaned, disinfected, treated with permanganate of 
potash every third day for 15 days before the occu- 
pation of the camp. The wells were covered with 
a wooden lid, which was locked. A chaukidar was 
put on to prevent any one drawing water with the 
exception of those entertained for the purpose. 
On most works there were iron tanks into which 
the water used to flow. From this tank the water 
was taken by the tin canisters and stored in wooden 
casks provided with locks and taps which were 
placed at drinking stations {piaiis) at suitable dis- 
tances apart along the work. Such casks were also 
supplied and placed at a convenient place in the 
camp. These casks were scoured out every other 
day with a solution of permanganate of potash. 
Huts for hospital were erected in accilrdance with 
the Civil Surgeon’s design. All arrangements re- 
garding hospital equipment were left .with the 
Civil Surgeon, who in all cases provided for all 
medical requirements. 

48. {a). The task or wages were stiffened or 
relaxed under orders of the Commissioner. 

(6). Yes ; but most of the orders were issued by 
the Commissioner to the Deputy Commissioner, 
who communicated the same to the Public Works 
Department Officers. 
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(c). Action, if any, taken in anticipation of 
sanction -was never overruled. 

60 to 67. JSHl. 

No small village n’orks were opened in the 
district. 

68 (a). Tes, Mainly Meos, Ahris, Jats, Gujars, 
Ea.iputs, Eanghars and Khanzadas. 

(h). No. 

(c). They came on to relief works when the 
famine became severe. 

60. No. 

61. No. 

62. The weaving class readily came on to relief 
works. 

63. No. 

61. Fodder advances to the extent of E 9,000 
were given in March in the Bewdri Tahsil, which 
was the worst ott in the district. They were means 
of saving many cattle and of securing the spring 
crops, besides permission was granted, when fodder 
was not obtainable at all or very expensive, to lop 
roadside trees and trees along the canal hanks be- 
longing to the District Board or the Canal Depart- 
ment. A truck load of hay was imported through 
the Deputy Conservator of Forests, Koladwdra 
Division, to Bewari, where fodder was scare and 
dearest, but there was nobody to buy it. In the 
long run it was sold o2 to the highest bidder at a 
sacrifice. 


Grahiitoiis relief. 

66. (a). Dependants being on large works and 
those coming from villages with workers were fed 
twice a day at set hours at the camp kitchens with 
cooked food. 

( 6 ). mi. 

67. Gratuitous relief in villages was the system 
adopted here. It was given once a week through 
Circle Inspectors and was adopted as being the 
simplest method. 

68. No. 

69. {a). Two poor-houses were opened in the 
district, one at the head-quarters of the district 
and the other at Rewdri. The former was opened 
on the 13th and the latter on the 15th January 
1900. 

(i). Chiefly menials, a lai’ge percentage of whom 
belonged to surrounding Natives States, The 
numbers were large at both poor-houses, especially 
in July. 

70. Tes. 

71. From time to time the inmates as fit were 
sorted out and sent to the nearest I’elief work after 
examination by the Civil Surgeon or Assistant 
Surgeon. Some of them were sent to their villages 
with a slip entitling them to gratuitous relief when 
numbers began to mount up at the poor-houses. 


72. (a). Mve camp kitcliens were opened be- 
fore the rains broke. 

(5). mi. 

(o). Camp kitchens served only the dependents 
of workers. 

73. The minimum ration laid down in the 
Punjab Pamine Code was allowed in the kitchens. 
Meals were distributed twice a day at fixed hours. 
Dependants were compelled to eat in the enclosures 
made for the purpose. 

74.. No. 

75. On works only to dependants of workers. 

76. The poor-house ration was as below — 

^ilu Its " ' 


Mour (wheat up to May and afterwards 
hejhar ; at Gurgaon and at Rswari bejhar 
all along) . 

Pal ....... 

Ghi or oil . . , . . 

Vegetables and condiments 

Children 7 to 12 years — 

Flour (wheat up to May 1900 and afterwards 
heihdf, at Gurgaon and at Rewaii lejhdr 
all along.) 

Pal .....«• 

Ghl or oil . . . . . , 

Vegetables and condiments . . . 

Children lelow 7 years— 

"Wheat flour (up to May 1900 and afterwards 
bejhdr j and at Rewari bejhdr all along.) 


Pal . . . . 

Ghi or oil • . . 

Salt . . . . 

Vegetables and condiments 


Chs, 

71 

• S' 




The food was varied to meet the cases of sick- 
ness and weakness. Those requiring extra or 
special diet were given it at regular hours. 

77. Gratuitous relief lists were drawn up by the 
Circle Inspectors and checked by the Tahsildara. 
Becipients were inspected once a week by Circle 
Inspectors at time of distribution of allowance. 

78. {a). In cash. 

(5) . "Weekly. 

(c). At homes of recipients. 

79. None. 

80. {a). Brahmans were employed as cooks. 

(6) . No reluctance was ever shown by people to 
take food cooked by them. 

81. Each camp kitchen had a Superintendent, 
who was responsible that the correct number of 
rations was indented for daily. This indent was 
submitted to the OflQcer in charge, who gave orders 
for supplies accordingly. The raw material was 
weighed and when cooked it was inspected by the- 
Civil Officer in charge of the camp. The food was 
also inspected by the Medical Officer in charge of 



the camp. The Civil Surgeon, who visited the 
camps from time to time, inspected and tested the 
food and its weight. The Public Works Depart- 
ment Officers used to almost daily inspect and test 
the food. 

• 82. No. 

83. No. 

8di. (a). The following suspensions were 
granted : — 

. R 

Kharit 1899 . . 2,71, 4.5^ in all tahsjls, 

Eabi 1900 . . 2,93,245 „ 

(&). Nothing. 

85. The local officials visited all tracts in which 
the failure of crops occurred ; and according to 
the outturn in each tract, «. e., 8 annas, 6 annas, 
etc., the amount to he suspended was determined. 
The capacity of the individual to pay was duly- 
taken into account. Zemindars paying BlOO or 
more land I'ovenue were not allowed suspensions. 
In the case of some paying less than RlOO who 
were in good circumstances and mortgagees were 
also excluded from the grant of suspensions. The 
Tahsildars and Revenue Assistant, and finally the 
Deputy Commissioner, decided as regards granting 
suspensions. 

86. Suspensions were determined some time 
before collection of revenue began. 

87. Tes, There was only one village in which 
part of the revenue was suspended. The officer 
deciding what person should receive suspensions 
was the Revenue Assistant through Tahsildars. 

88. No. 

Genekai,, 

89. Nc. 

90. No. 

91. As far as the district is concerned, people 
in receipt of relief were menials belonging to 
neighbouring classes, with a small percentage of 
cultivators. There were also a large number of 
emigrants from surrounding Native States. 

92. Yes, beeause the famine was very much 
severer than any of the previous ones, and affected 
a large portion of the district area, 

93. Yes, The people had exhausted their 
resources before accepting State relief. 

9d-. Yes. 

95. Test works -with a good task are sufficient 
to keep people off works who can otherwise subsist 
without coming on to work, but a system might 
be adopted by Avhieh it may be known what people 
would most likely require relief. On the first 
appearance of scarcity, lists should he prepared 
showing (I't zamindars able to tide over famine 
for a year, (2) for six months, (3) for three months, 
(4) for kamins, and (5) for old and infirm. These 
lists might be kept up by the patwari, and the 
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lambard^rs sliould be held responsible for tbeir 
correctness. These should be revised every sis 
months. The Tahsildar and llevenue Tixtra-Assist- 
ant Commissioner should at their inspection of the 
village see that tlu se lists are properly kept up. 

96. 'I'he registers of births and deaths of rural 
. circles are kept hy Police, and those of municipal 

towns by the Municipal Committees. 

97. For a time mortality of the district was 
above normal,- which is certainly due to the occur- 
rence of cholera in the district and fever after 
heavy rains. 

98. Tiiere was no excessive mortality in any 
of the camps to disease caused by the defective or 
insufficient water supply : permanganate of potash 
was freely used to disinfect all sources of Avater 
supply twice a tveelc ; also wells within a radius of 
5 miles of each were treated with potash perman- 
ganate, and it is evident that the exceptional freedom 
from cholera of all camjis ivas due to the care of 
water supply 

99. (a). As regards sanitation of camps, instruc- 
tions laid down in the Punjab Famine Code were 
strictly adhered to. The latrines were invariably 
on the trench system, and they were always situated 
200 yards to leeward of the camps. There w'ere 
special latrines placed near the camps for the use 
of people taking sick at night. There w'ere segrega- 
tion camps for contagious diseases. When cholera 
ap[)eared in the vicinity of the district observation 
camps were opened for new comers, where they 
were kept for five days before being permitted 
to the main oarnp. The new comers were also 
allotted work a good distance apart from the old 
labourers. The sanitary arrangements were under 
the Conservancy Jamidar and supervised by the 
Civil Officer in charge of the camp and the Hospital 
Assistant, All arrangements were carefully super- 
vised hy the Sub-Divisional Officer and his assist- 
ants. The sanitary arrangements of the camp were 
inspected from time to time hy the Civil Surgeon, 
and any defects noticed by him were rectified by 
the Sub-Divisional Officer on the spot. 

(&). At poor-houses sanitary precautions were 
most rapidly enforced. The latrines were on tlie 
dry-earth and removal system. Their source of 
water supply was most carefully protected, the well 
being treated with permanganate of potash twie,e 
a week. On the occurrence of cholera in the 
district all new comers were accommodated in a 
small camp a fair distance from the poor-house 
enclosure till such time it was considered safe to 
allow them into the poor-house. The water for 
the inmates of the poor-house was boiled and filtered. 
The sanitary arrangements were supervised hy the 
Superintendent of the poor-house and the Assistant 
Surgeon. 

(c). Same as (a). 

100. The grain shops were regularly inspected 
on the works from time to time by inspecting 
officers and the Civil Surgeon. The grain shops 
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Tvere regularly inspected by the Hospital Assistants 
of I'amine camps as also by the Civil Surgeon at 
each of his visits'. On one occasion unwholesome 
graiu was found and the vendor punished. On 
several occasions inferior food stuffs were found, and 
this was brought to the notice of the Sub-Divi- 
sional Officer, who always meted out the necessary 
punishment. 

101. The following is a list of wild products 
found in the district, and which were made use of 
by famine-stricken wanderers from Native States, 
to supplement such food stuffs as they would 
procure by begging. The use of these were no 
doubt the cause of many cases of dysentery and 
diarrlioea which very often proved fatal : — 

Jliarberi. Teat. Chaulai. Maki-fi. 

Samak. Pilu. Leswii. Chilmil. 

Panwar. Hulhul. Nunki, Nuli. 

102. Yes. 

103. About 60 per cent. 

101. At tbe end of the famine and closure of 
poor-bouscs, orpiians, 37 in number, were accom- 
modated at tbe Gurgaon poor-house, wliicb was 
converted into an orphanage, 16 were made over 
to friends, 12 to caste people, and 10 to native 
institutions. 

105. The gift of clothes and blankets to persons 
in receipt of State relief under object I (a) had 
occasion to he made in this district. Inmates of 
poor-houses and poorly clothed people on relief 
works came under this head, and grants from tbe 
Charitable Dund for clothing were found to be im- 
mensely useful and was much appreciated. Para- 
graphs (6) and (c) of tbe same head which admit of 
additions to Government relief are not all easy of 
accomplishment, and were certainly not tried in 
Gurgaon. It would be always difficidt or inconve- 
nient to determine what the additions should be, 
and even if they were adopted there would be diffi- 
culties always in carrying them into practice. The 
two forms of relief should not ho mixed up. Ex- 
perience in the recent famine has shown that the 
allowances made in the gratuitous relief were inva- 
riably diifioult as they provide a ration capable of 
sustaining life, and this seems to be tbe object 
desired. 

Under Object II all tbe provisions are such as 
might rernain unaltered, and so also with the first 
three provisions under Object III, but under the 
fourth cheap shops should never be tried unless grain 
is exceptionally dear. Tbe cheapest grain common- 
ly used by the people in the late famine was never 
so dear as to lead to the adoption of cheap grain 
shops, and the system was not tried because there 
seemed no occasion for it. 

Object IV is one in which the district has rer 
ceived considerable help from charitable resources, 
and its provisions as in tbe case of Object are 
valuable. 

Object V is also necessary, though it may not 
be often resorted to. 



106. No. (a) Weekly postcards were received 
from the Station Masters of several Railway Sta- 
tions in the district showing the import and export 
of food grains, (d) Yes, hut in a few instances some 
Station Masters were not punctual. 

107. No. 

108. No change has taken place in the charac- 
ter of the crops sown of late years. 

109. («). No. 

(fi). Yes. 

(c). Yes. 

110. The provisions of the Ramine Code were 
adhered to as far as practicable. 

111. No. 

112. (a). Non-ofldcial agency was used to a 
small extent and was most successful. 

(5) . Yes. 

113. (a). Changes were made in the task, scale 
of wages, system of work. The only effect from 
these changes was in the case of reduction of wages 
by which the people left works in large numbers 
and when they found the same scale of wages on 
all works they commenced coming hack. 

(i). These changes had no unfavourable effect 
on the death-rate ; in fact those labourers seeking 
relief who worked in a most emaciated condition, 
and chiefly from Native States, rapidly improved 
on the wages given them throughout the continu- 
ance of famine relief. 

114. No. 




Military Assistant Surgeon W. C. M. 
Charters. 


Ansioers by Military Assidant Surgeon TV. G. M. 
Charters, Civil Surgeon, Gurgaon, to the 
written questions of the Indian Famine Com- 
mission, 1901. 


Introductory. 

1. The outlook in the Gurgaon District "when 
the rains of 1899 commenced was most farourahle. 

The monsoon set in during the second week of 
June, and throughout June and July every tahsil 
of the district received rain plentifully. 

Extensive sowings were made, and prospects 
of a good harvest were entertained till the begin- 
ning of August. 

Unfortunately the rains became very feeble in 
August and September throughout the district, and 
hot west winds prevailed, causing the crops on rain 
lands to wither and perish ; even those on canal or 
well-irrigated lands suffered largely on account of 
these dry hot winds. 

The rains having set in so favourably, the culti- 
vators were induced to make unusually large sow- 
ings, and on the holding off so completely of the 
monsoon, the loss was made ever so much heavier. 

The harvests of the two preceding years were 
below normal, and, on the whole, I believe, not 
profitable. 

2. The kbarif sowings of 1899 were above 
normal. 

3. (a) The average rainfall of the district 
during the rainy season is as below — 


GurgSon Taheil 

. 

. 23-84 

Kewfiri „ • » • 

• 

a 19-61 

Palwal • 

• 

. 21-46 

Kuh „ . . . 

• 

. 22-83 

rhozpnr „ . . . 

• 

. 21-88 

(S) The actual rainfall with the percentage 
average was as follows : — 

Aotnal Percentage 

rainfall of average 

rainfall. 

Gurgfion Tahsil . . 

11-87 

49-3 

Kewari ,, . . . 

8-38 

43-7 

Palwal „ . . • 

18-57 

86-6 

ITuh • a 

9-70 

42-9 

Firozpur „ . ... 

15-07 

73-4 


(c) The rain ceased on IBth September 1900. 
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(cl) Tbo distribubion of rainfall from 3nne to 
September as compared witb the average was as 
below — 


Months. 

QoroAon. 

Eewabi. 

PAhWAh, 

NVa. 

FIhozppb. 

Hemaekb. 

Aotnal. 

Average. 

Actual. 

Avoroge. 

Actual. 

0 

to 

1 

Actual. 

Average. 

Actual. 

6 

tn 

g 

o 

<5 


3-51 

2-59 

5-17 

M 


1-62 

4-83 


7-51 

1-75 



4-59 

8-77 

wiilO 


4-93 

9-05 

2-43 

8-90 

5-4B 

7-54 



2-55 

G-C4 

0-78 

6-87 

1-47 

0-42 

1-93 

0-64 

1-05 

7-85 


September .... 

1-22 

4-84 

0-43 

3-34 


4-47 

0-51 

4-49 

Biiiiii 

4-74 

• 

Toxii . 

11-87 

22-34 

8-3S 

19 Cl 

18-57 

21-40 

0-70 

22-83 

15 07 

21-88 



Preliminary action. 

Q. The necessity of relief was assumed from 
the fact of crop failure . 

7. (1) Number of people wandering through the 
district ; (2) failure of kharif of 1899 ; (3) people 
began to leave their villages in search of work ; (4) 
prices were high ; and (6) such ordinary .works as 
were open were becoming overcrowded. 

8. Test works were first opened and wages 
were given according to the Punjab Famine Code, 
and the task was slightly raised. 

11. Test works — 

• Poor-houses. 

Kitchens on works 

12. (d) The physical condition of the people 
was observed by me during my tours on vacci- 
nation, sanitation and dispensary inspections. 
Eeports were regularly received from the branch 
dispensaries pertaining to the prevalence or other- 
wise of such diseases as could be attributed to 
insufBoient and improper food. 

14. Irrigation wells can be excavated in those 
parts of the district where the water is not brackish. 

The average depth of water below the surface 
on the cessation of rain in 1899 was 20'60 feet in 
respective tahsils. 

Pigging of JcatcJia wells was encouraged and 
was successful — 

(a) In securing the crop on the ground. 

{h) No. 

(e) As a temporary measure to employ 
labourers to a little extent. 

l6. Earthwork and stone breaking. The task 
for earthwork was taken irrespective of previous 
occupation. 

T7. Payments were made in strict accordance 
with the outturn of work. There was a maximum 
wage. No rest-day allowance, nor an allowance to 
dependents except that 2 pice were allowed to nur- 
sing mothers. There was no minimum wage. 

18. The following circumstances induced the 
conversion of test works into relief works — 

(a) The holding off of the rains followed by 
the failure of the winter rains. 


















(5) Gradual and continued increase in the 
numbers on works. 

Large Luhlic TTorJcs. 

19. Large public works were first opened, viz., 
Ghata Bund, Bewari-Phulera Bailway and Delhi- 
Agra Chord Railway. 

22. The camp grounds were selected and ap- 
proved of by me in conjunction with the Sub- 
Divisional Officer, generally a fortnight or more in 
advance, and sufficient buttings provided for 6,000 
labourers. 

The sources of water-supply were cleaned and 
treated with potoso permonguos twice a week. 

The wells were always fi.tted with wooden covers 
to lock, and a guard put on them to prevent pollu- 
tion. 

Iron tanks were placed at each well from which 
water was drawn by oharsds and let into the tanks 
by a hose ; these tanks were also locked, water 
was conveyed from the tanks in tin canisters to 
the several piaus, and distributed along the work 
where the water was stored in wooden casks fitted 
with covers and taps. 

Each cask was under the charge of a Brahmin 
whose duty it was to have the casks always full, 
and to distribute water to labourers. 

On some works these casks were fi^tted on to 
country carts, and filled at the well either by a 
hose or water drawn from the tank. 

The carts were then taken round the work 
supplying water to labourers. 

Camp residents were allowed to take their 
water from the tanks for cooking purposes through 
taps only. 

There was no chance of the water being polluted 
by labourers, and throughout the continuance of 
famine works this was the main object aimed at. 

The conservancy arrangements were under the 
charge of a Jamadar and sufficient staff. 

Their work was supervised by tbe Civil Officer 
and Hospital Assistant in medical charge of tbe 
camps. 

Latrines were always on the trench system and 
situated 200 yards to leewards of the camps. 
Separate latrines for men and women were pro- 
vided. 

The food supply was regularly inspected by the 
Civil Officer and Hospital Assistant in medical 
charge, and by me at my visits to the camps from 
time to time. Each camp of 6,000 people, and 
which was situated more than 3 miles from a dis- 
pensary, was provided with a hospital with 16 beds 
for the treatment of in-door patients under the 
charge of a Hospital Assistant who had a Com- 
pounder to assist him, with a menial staff consisting 
of a cook, sweeper, bhishti and ward cooly. 

Camps situated within 8 miles of a dispensary 
were daily attended to by the Hospital Assistant of 



flisnensary, and all cases requiring in-door 
ffeatmen^ weS sent to the nearest dispensary for 

the purpose. 

Medical and surgical stores were obtained from 
the Government Medical Store-keeper, Meean Meer, 
on indents countersigned by the Inspector-General, 
Civil Hospitals, Punjab. Medical comforts, etc , 
for each camp were arranged for by myself through 
the Sub-Divisional Officer. 

The materials for hospital diets were araanged 
for by the Hospital Assistant and Cml Officer in 
charge of each camp. 

There were special latrines on the dry earth and 
removal system placed near the camps for the use ot - 
people taking sick at night. 

There were segregation camps for contagious 
diseases, men cholera appeared in the vicmity 
of the district, observation camps were opened tor 
new comers where they were kept for five days 
before being permitted to the main camp. 

29. The labourers were classified, as (i) diggers, 
(ii) carriers, (hi) working children, (iv) Light-work 
sJa^s and (v) non-workmg children. The only 
diffierkce between this classification and that of 
naraeraph 416 of the Report of the Pamine Oom- 
nhssfon for 1898 is in class (iv). This is from the 
poinj of view of economy. 

30 If a woman cannot do the same amount of 
work as a man can do, there must certainly be a 
difference in her wage, but when a woman can 
nerform the same task or do a man s full outturn 
of work, she should be given the man’s full wage. 
This has verv often occurred on our famine works, 
and the wonien have complained about getting less 


wages than men. 

• 32 Tes, especially at Narnoul, where the condi- 
tion of the people seeking relief was below par, and 
necessitated eveiy allowance being made for them. 

33.' Pull task as laid down in the Punjab Pamine 
Code was demanded from all except those found to 
be in a weakly condition, who were put on light 
work and given such tasks as suited them physical 

condition . 

34i, The wages were adequate. Labourers coming 
on our works in a debilitated and emaciated condi- 
tion improved rapidly. 

40 Payments were made either to the indivi- 
duals or heads of families. Both methods worked 


well. 

43. The maximum wages were the equivalents 
in money of 18, 13 and 7 chittaks per digger, 
carrier, and working child, respectively, of the 
cheapest grain selling at the time. Children were 
fed at the camp kitchens. Weakly people, who 
were unable to fulfil the full task, were put into 
separate gangs, and a suitable task was given to 
them for which they received the maximum wage. 

47. As regards water supply, see answers to 
Question No. 22. Regarding hospital arrangements : 
as soon as information was given of the necessity 



of opening a relief camp, the camp ground was 
selected and approved by the Civil Surgeon ; the 
Inspector-General, Civil Hospitals, Punjab, was 
asked to depute a Hospital Assistant for the medical 
charge of the camp. The necessary medicines and 
surgical instruments were indented for on the Meean 
Meer Medical Store T)ep6t, the Inspector-General, 
Civil Hospitals, countei-signing the indent. Ar- 
rangements for compounders and menial staff were 
made by the Civil Surgeon. 


Special Belief, 

5S. (a) Tes, namely Meos Ahirs, Jats, Gujhars, 
Eanghars and Khanaddars. . 

{h) No. 

(c) They came on to relief works when famine 
became severe. 

6i. The weaving class readily came on to relief 
works. 


Gratuitous Belief. 


* Adults — 

Flour 

D&\ . . . 

Suit 

Ghi or oil . 

Vegetables and condi' 
ments . 

Children 7 to 12— 
Floor . . 

Ddl . . 

Ghi or oil . • 

Salt 

Vegetables and condi- 
ment? . 

Charters — 2 


Chitl&ks. 

n 

1 

1 

i 


i 

7 


66. Dependents on large works were fed twice 
a day at the camp kitchen with cooked food. 

69. (a) Two poor-houses were opened in the 
district — one at the head-quarters of the district 
was opened on the 13th January, and the other at 
Kewari on the 16th January 1900. 

(6) Chiefly menials from the surrounding Native 
States. 

The numbers were large at both poor-houses, 
especially in July. 

70. Tes. 

71. Prom time to time the inmates as fit were 
sorted out and sent to the nearest relief work after 
examination by the Civil Surgeon, or the Assistant 
Surgeon, Some of them were sent to their villages 
with a slip entitling them to gratuitous relief when 
the numbers began to be excessive at the poor- 
houses. 

72 . Pive camp kitchens were opened before the 
rains broke. 

(6) Nil. They served only the dependents of 
workers. 

73. The minimum ration laid down in the Punjab 
Famine Code was allowed in the kitchen. Meals 
were distributed twice a day at fixed hours, and 
dependents were compelled to finish their meals in 
the enclosure made for them. 

74ia. All new. inmates admitted in a low state 
of health were given milk diet to commence with, 
and as they became able to digest this they were 
given milk and rice or milk and sago or sujee 
according to their power of digestion. As they 
improved, they were gradually brought on to solid 
food as laid down in the diet scale* for poor-houses. 
Those who required extra food were given extra at 
the discretion of the Medical Officers visiting the 
'institutions, and which was given to them at 
midday. 



‘-t 

Nui’siBg motliers receired milk in. addition to 
their ordinary rations, and their infants when fouod 
emaciated were also giren milk in quantities ac- 
cording to ages and digestive powers. 

76. On works only to dependents of workers. 

76. {a) Brahmins were employed as cooks. 

(6) No reluctance was ever shown by pcoplo 
to take food cooked by them. 

77. Each camp kitchen had a superintendent 
who was responsible for the fresh supplies, etc., re- 
quired. The quantity and quality of tbe cooked 
food were tested by the Civil and Medical Officers 
in charge of the camp, the Civil Surgeon, who 
visited the camps from time to time, inspected and 
tested the food and its weight. 



ChHlaks. 

liiUren heUw 7 years— 

Flour . . . 


Difl . 


GM or oil . 

vr 

Salt . • 


Vogotables and condi- 
ments . . 

& 


General. 

85. No. 

86. No. 

87. The people in receipt of relief were mostly 
menials with a small percentage of cultivators. 
Emigrants from the surrounding Native States were 
in large number. 

90. Yes. 

92. ' The registers of births and deaths of rural 

* circles are kept by the police and those of munici- 
palities by the Municipal Committee. They are 
subsequently transferred in CivU Sm’geon’s Office 
for record. s 

93. Increase in mortality amongst people actu- 
ally belonging to this district cannot be attributed 
to ' insufficient or unsuitable food, as they were 
timely provided for ; but certainly a large number 
of deaths occurred in the district from amongst re- 
fugees from Native States who wandered about 
practically in a starving condition. 

94i. There was no excessive mortality in any of 
the famine relief camps in the district which 
could be traced to insufficient or impure water- 
supply. 

Permanganate of potash was freely used for 
disinfecting sources of water-supply. In famine 
relief camps wells were treated twice a week. 

96. (a) and (c) See answers to Question No. 22. 

(6). At poor-houses sanitary precautions were 
most rigidly enforced. The latrines were on the dry 
earth and removal system Sources of water-supply 
were protected and treated regularly with perman- 
ganate of potash. 

On the oecurrence of cholera in the district pre- 
ventive measures were at once taken to protect the 
inmates of the poor-houses ; their water was boiled 
and filtered, and thorough cleanliness, personal and 
general, was insisted on. Their food was thoroughly 
cooked and distributed at regular hours. All 'new 
comers were segregated in huts outside the poor- 
house enclosm’es for five days, and then allowed into 
the poor-house quarters after being made to bathe 
and wash their clothes with phenyle lotion. 


96. Yes, tlic grain sliops -were regularly inspec- 
ted by tbe Civil and Medical Officers in charge of 
the camps and by the Civil Surgeon at each of his 
visits. 

97. The following is a list of wild products found 
in the district, and which were largely used by 
famine-stricken wanderers from ]S'’ative States to 
supplement such ordinary food as they obtained by 
begging ; certainly these in many instances produced 
dysentery and diarrhoea and very often of a fatal 
natm-e. 


No. 

K&mc of products. 

Mode of use. 

1 

Jharlceri or P.ila . 

Made into flonr and boiled with 
water. 

2 

Samak .... 

Boiled with w.iter. 

3 

Gokhru 

Powdered and made into chapitU. 

4 

Tint .... 


5 

Pilu .... 

•» « « 

Leavei boiled. 

6 

Hnihul 

7 

Bitlivra 


8 

Choolai 


9 

Kanndra . . . 



£8. Yes. 


99. About 60 per cent. 

100. At the end of famine and closure of poor- 
bouses, orphans were accommodated at the Gurgaon 
poor-house which was converted into an orphanage. 
The orphans were either made over to their friends, 
■caste people, or sent to native institutions. 

106. The provision of T’amine Code was adhered 
to as far as practicable. 

109. "When a reduction of wages was made, the 
only effect noticed was that labourers left in large 
numbers, hut soon returned on seeing that the 
wages were the same on other works. Regarding 
the death-rate, there was no unfavourable effect fol- 
lowing the reduction. In fact the condition of the 
labourers rapidly improved as the wages were ade- 
quate. 




Hevd. S. S.- Tliomas. 


Answers of the Tievd. S, S. Thomas, Principal, 
Baptist Mission Training Institution, Delhi, 
honorary Secretary of the Delhi Branch of 
the Indian Famine Charitable Belief Fund, to 
the qtiestions of the Indian Famine Commis- 
sion, 1901. 


Note , — HaTing had no experience of most of the Matters referred to 
in tlie questions submitted, I confine myself to the relief given in con- 
nection with the Local Branch of the Indian Famine Charitable Belief 
Fund. 


Bunds . — These were all raised locally and show 
a very great advance on the amount raised in 1897, 
vie., in 1896-97, H18,328 were raised locally and m 
1900j E37,351-ll-6. I estimate that Europeans con- 
tributed 114,392 to this amount. The following 
digest shows how the money was disposed of, and 
the numbers benefited by the local expenditm’e : — 


Digest, 


Remitted to Provincial Committee, 
Daliore * • • , 

Expended locally — 

Under Object I . , . 

,, „ III • • • 

,, „ IV • . . 

Honorary Secretary's office and 
staff expenses (including loss 
on bad coins, etc., R14-6-0) , 


Total subscriptions 


F a. p. 

26,589 10 6 

IK) 11 0 
3,4-80 13 0 
7,097 7 0 


123 2 0 
87,851 11 6 


Details. 


Free grain distribution. 

Recipients, maximum in August . 728 

Average for five months , . 656 

Total cost of grain . . . H2,040 14 9 

Cost per head per mensem . . „ 0 11 8|^ 


Labour. 

Gross expenditure on labour 
Realised on sales • 


R3,686 1 6 

„ 2,196 8 3 


Net expenditure on labour includ- 
ing cost of establishment , SI, 889 14 3 
Daily cost per head (including all 
expenses) . • • . „ 0 

Maximum daily wage . . „ 0 

Average number"! At Azam Khan, ^ 
of women em- [ in charge of { 
ployed for 45 T Miss Williams T 
days. J J 

At Shaikh 


("At Shaikh I 
Do, •< Chand under > 

(_ Miss Byam. J 
Highest number employed during 
that period . . . 

Loss on cost of cloth in sale of 
garments , i . « 

Thomas— 1 


H 

6 


158 


72 


634 


11^ per cent. 


Lo^s on cost o£ cotton in sole of 

yarn l)ercent. 

Total number of garments made . 9j708 

Amount expended on sending 
2,000 peiEons to their homes by 
rail .... S2,-190 2 0 

Amount expended in relief to 808 
families rendered destitute by 
the fall of their houses in the 
September rains . . . „ 4,698 5 0 

Cost of collection of Funds per 

cent. . . . . . „ 0 5 3 

Necessity for Belief . — Ever since 1897 there 
lias tincloubtedly been a considerable amoimt of dis- 
tress in the city. The various trades in tvhich tbe 
liirqn qwsli tvonien engage arc declining industries, 
and the distress is cbronic and becomes acute when 
accentuated by a rise in tbe price of grain. Dear- 
ness of food-stuffs of coiu'so affects all classes and 
naturally lessens tbe demand for gold and lacetrork 
and fine muslin stuffs, on tbe manufacture of tvbich 
most of those relieved by ns Iiotli in 1897 and in 
the present scarcity are dependent. This time tve 
conlincd relief to women only, and these were 
mostly widows and deserted wives. 

Nature of Belief . — Relief was given by free 
grain doles and by labour. 

The grain was given to those who by reason of 
age or other infirmity were unable to worlv. Every 
applicant for such relief was visited in lior house by 
a European lady, who made every possible effort to 
ascertain the necessity for relief. 

'J'he grain was personally, distributed by ladies 
every Eridaj’’ at the same ‘hour at the two houses 
rented by the Eund in two different parts of tlic 
city. The amount given each week varied from 2 
to 4 sers according to the previously ascertained 
condition of the recipient. Eree grain relief entails 
less labour on the distributors than any other form. 

Belief labour . — As I have mentioned above, 
free grain tickets were given to the aged and other- 
wise disabled only. Eor those able to work spin- 
ning cotton yarn and plain sowing were provided. 

Sjnnning.—lhis was by far the less popular 
form of labour. Very few women ivcre found who 
knew how to spin, and it was not of conrso possible 
for tbe ladies to undertake to toaoh those who had 
not previously Icamt. 

In the month of April there wore 84! spiimers at 
Azam Rhan and 11 at Shaikh Chand. The women 
•who had private machbies were allowed to take one 
day’s raw cotton to their own bouses to spin ; others 
worked in the liouscs rented by the Eund. In 
my judgment spinning relief work is much too 
expensive a form to adopt. 

Taking the actual cost of tbe cotton as the unit 
(i e.. exclusive of the Avage and cost of establish- 
ment), there was a logs to the Eund of nearly 34i 
per cent. 


The spinners as a rule -were not able to earn 
more than an anna or 6 pice a day. 

■Plain Setcing- 

This was an interesting experiment, and on the 
whole must, I think, be considered a successful 
one. Whilst the work lasted it taxed the strength 
of the two ladies responsible to the utmost, and 
when it was stopped it left nearly ten thousand 
garments of all sizes and shapes and no shape at all 
to be sold. Lala Ganesh Das, a local cloth mer- 
chant, bought all the cloth and made it over to me. 

I supplied the ladies as they needed it, and twice a 
week they sent me ready-made garments which I 
stored in a room in the Town Hall buildings. At 
one time iliss Williams was superintending the work 
of 377 sewers daily, paying them herself. The, 
ladies report four and five hours a day as spent by 
them in the work. I know, however, that the time 
devoted to the work was mucb greater than these 
ladies state. The four and five hours simply de- 
note the time actually spent in the relief-house. 
The goods were sold mostly to local dealers. Taking 
the cost of the cloth as the unit, I estimate that the 
garments were sold at a loss to the Pund of Ilf per 
cent. The difficulties of this form of relief are — 

(1) to secure sufficient supervision of shape, 

size and quality of work in the garments, 
and to prevent the cloth from being 
stolen ; 

(2) to get a market for the clothes when made. 

If the first difficulty could be got over, however, 

I believe the second would be much lighter. 

Another piece of work undertaken by the Pund 
was the sending to their homes those who bad come 
to Delhi from famine districts and were stranded 
here without any houses or means of subsistence, 
some 2,000 persons were sent by rail to the station 
nearest their home, and for every 10 Icos they had 
to travel from the rail they received 2 annas ex- 
penses. Many had to go 40 or 50 Icos and a good 
many as much as 80 or 90 Icos. They were collec- 
ted in Lala Ganesh Dds’s poor-house and he per- 
sonally ascertained their circumstances, had their 
names written and decided what allowance should 
be made them. They were mostly entrained by 
myself ,the allowance being paid at the train. Many 
of them were zamindars, others field-labourers, and 
all wretchedly destitute. In helping them to get 
back to their homes, where they said they would 
be able to find employment, I believe the best bit 
of relief work was done which the Pund has 
attempted. The average cost of sending them was 
a trifle over SI- 6 per head. 

Segisters of the free-grain recipients and of 
those relieved by labour were regularly keifi and 
tickets issued. 

Prom the above it will be seen that the whole 
relief operations were in the hands of Zenana 
Mission Ladies, and 1 believe that their work iully 



justified the opinion I expressed as to tlio desira- 
bility of their employment in my ovideiice before 
the Indian Famine Commission of , 1898. Indeed 
in the reports of the Commissioner' of the Delhi 
Dirision and the Deputy Commissioner of Delhi 
this opinion finds official confirmation. 

Organisation . — A General Committee consist- 
ing of about fifty of the principal gentlemen, 
European and Indian, of the city and disfidot was 
elected, and from it an Executive Committee of 12 
persons was chosen. Collecting hooks in English 
and the Vernacular were printed and each member 
of the General Committee was a collector. Printed 
minutes of all Executive Committee Meetings were 
regularly sent to the members of the General 
, Committee. All printing required for the Fund 
was done free of cost. 



Mr. H. 0. Pansliawe, C*S.I., 


Anstoers of the Honourable Mr. H. C. Fanshawe, 
C.S.I,, Commissioner and Svperintendent of 
the Delhi Division (on frivilege leave) to cer~ 
tain questions of the Indian Famine Commis- 
sion of 1901, 


Note.— I would ask that these replies mny be read with my brief report 
on the Famine to the Punjab Government. (Ftds letter No. 699, dated £8tli 
December 1900.) 

InI'RODTJCTORT. 

These questions will he answered by the Deputy 
Commissioners of each of the districte affected by 
distress and famine. Drom the Divisional point of 
view it may be said that the following tracts suffered 
from famine : — 

(1) All unirrigated tracts of the Hissdr and 

Rohtak Districts ; 

(2) Bewdri Tahsil, Grurgdon District; 

(3) Kaithal Tahsil, Karndl District ; 
and the following tracts from distress 

(4) Gurgdon, Nuh and I'irozpur Tahsils of 

Gurgdon District. 

The relief in the Delhi District was provided on 
the Delhi-Muthra Bailway relief work for outsiders ; 
there was no general distress even in that district. 

PBELIiriNARY ACTION. 

6, 7 and 8. The late experience of 1897, my 
earlier experience of the drought of 1877 in Boh- 
tak, and of the after-effects of that drought in 
Gurgdon, where the settlement was revised in 
1881-83, and the failure of our crops in 1898, told 
us clearly in September 1899 that famine was to be 
expected in the above tracts of Hiss dr, Bohtak and 
Kamdl which had suffered in 1897, and it was merely 
a question whether distress would develop and 
deepen into famine elsewhere in Gurgdon and Dellii, 
which, however, fortunately it did not do. Our test 
works in Hissdr and Bohtak opened in September 
were at once crowded ; elsewhere the test works 
filled more slowly, but everywhere they brought into 
evidence signs of approaching famine and distress. 
Our local distress in the early stages was much com- 
plicated by the influx of great numbers of starving 
wanderers from Bdjputdna. Test works were con- 
verted early into relief works in Hissdr, after about 
six weeks in Bohtak, and after considerably longer 
intervals elsewhere. 

9 and 10. "We were not ready —please see para- 
graph 2 of my brief report on the famine upon 
this point. We had practically no large relief works 
on the programmes, but I was able to get this 
put right within a few weeks, and we were able to 
start large relief worlcs on tanks and railways in 
November. I was myself in favour of moving the 

Fanshawe— 1. 



Hissar and B ohtak people to distant productive relief 
Tvorks, but finally this was abandoned owing to an 
unfortunate outbreak of cholera in Jbelum, to wbicb 
they were first sent. The large works of the Lower 
Bdri Doab Canal and the Jumna Canal- Gbaggar 
Escape wbicb I was anxious to have started could 
not be recommended in time as feasible projects, and 
we therefore fell back on large tanks, of wMcbl had 
experience in Bebdr in 1874. 

18. The increase of numbers in Hissdr and 
Eohtak led to the conversion of test works into 
relief works. I was not able to visit Hissdr before 
this was sanctioned, and was guided mainly by the 
application to then existing facts of the experience 
recorded in Captain Lunlop-Smith’s report. I think 
now that as regards the Pachhddas of Hissar and as 
regards Bohtak, it would have been well to have 
maintained the test stage of relief work, i.e., non- 
payment of dependents for rather longer in the cir- 
cumstances of this famine. contra owing to 

local misunderstandings the test stage was kept on 
a little too long in Gurgdon. 

20. As large rebef works were opened the 
Department Public Works assumed control of relief 
work operations under the general supervision of the 
Deputy Commissioner, test-works having been run 
by the latter. This was inevitable where the 
numbers on the works were large. We were not 
ready with details under this question, but the De- 
partment Public Works. Appendix of the North- 
West Provinces Code was of great help in aiding us 
to get things quickly right. The delay in opening 
works was in no case serious, but few only were 
opened in a perfectly satisfactory manner from the 
very commencement. 

23. Admission was withoutrestriction in Hissar. 
In Rohtak and elsewhere, as the numbers went 
up; later we tried a modified admission system, 
which was best worked in Rohtak, and which I con- 
sider was a success. Deputy Commissioner, Rohtak, 
will give details. Please see my report, paragraph 
8, for further details under this head, and the circum- 
stances in which I consider additional tests should be 
imposed. The distance test was proposed by me 
when the discipline, etc., on works was tightened 
after the cold nights passed away, but was not actu- 
ally enforced anywhere, the ticket-admission system 
in Rohtak at least superseding the need of it. 

Residence on the works was not compulsory. I 
hold it to, be of great importance that people on 
relief works should be allowed to reside in their 
homes and home surroundings as far as possible, 
and the test of the daily walk ^^of four to six miles 
to and from the works is a very valuable one. 
Except in Hissar, where the people had .to leave the 
villages' for want of water and supplies, the num- 
ber which resided on the relief works was never 
very great in the most distressed tracts. 

24. This must depend wholly on the severity of 
the famine. Pive thousand is about the maximum 
number which a native Civil Officer in charge of a 



Trork can control effectively, at least until he has 
had considerable experience^ The people often 
came four and even six miles from their homes on 
to the vorks, and most of those in the camps were 
allowed to visit their homes on Sundays. This 
seemed desirable on grounds of humanity and 
social tie, if not strictly contemplated under the 
Code. 

28. Much care was taken to inculcate the im- 
portance of ganging by families, and castes and 
villages, and this was done successfully on the 
whole I think. I attach very great importance to 
tliis from the social and moral point of view, and 
consider it is one of our most effective means of 
preventing demoralisation on our relief works. . > 

30. We met with no difficulties in treating men 
and women alike within their clas«, and I am 
strongly in favour of the system. It saves an in- 
finity of trouble in returns, and stops a special 
loophole of cheating. 

32. My own belief is that with properly orga- 
nized works a system of payment by results should 
be possible throughout, and would be much the 
best. That we were not able to work such a system 
in the Delhi Division during the late famine was 
due to the fact that the Secretary, Department Pub- 
lic Works, Colonel Jacob, declared that his officers 
could not bear the additional strain of it. I have 
never quite perceived where that strain comes in, 
and once properly started, I believe the system 
would work as easily as the task system with the 
great advantage of avoiding making the people fee 
they are recipients of charity. 

34i. I have discussed this in paragraph 3 of my 
Pamine report, and need not repeat here what I 
have said there. I believe very little was saved 
by our workers — not more than is both desirable 
and justifiable if we wish to keep up habits of self- 
respect and tlirift during famine. We had no diffi- 
culties in securing the return of copper coins 
through banifis on the work and in adjoining vil- 
lages, or the return of small silver coins, in which 
we paid largely. 

36. I think that on grounds of humanity wo 
should allow one day’s holiday in the week. The 
life on relief works is terribly monotonous month 
after mouth, and as noted above it is well to let 
people renew touch with the villages and the 
people left in them on the Sunday holidays. I 
shoffid much prefer the holiday and payment for 
it to increasing the wage of the six week days so as 
to cover the cost of hving on the seventh day. 

3Q. I declined to allow any minimum wage 
when once the people settled to work, and experi- 
ence proved that a minimum wage was not needed, 
and that nearly aU the workers, as ganged and con- 
trolled by us, were able to do a full task. It was 
explained to all that it was morally incumbent on 
them in recognition of Grovernment aid to do the 
task set by Government, and this liability was very 
generally recognised I consider. 



38 and 39. Wc paid tR-irna ivp 'k, par* 

ing nott* comers daily for (he first three days or 
wcqIc, and I consider this h quite suflleimil, JXaily 
payments n*cro cortainly not necessary with us, and 
they add greatly to the work of the* Civil Officer 
in charge if they arc properly supervised by him. 
Our experience was that the people did not ’get in 
debt to the baniiiK. 

•IS and 27. 'Psxsks were nlteriHl by the Suh-IHvi* 
sional Officer and Jlxceutivi) luigineer, and Iw the 
Civil Officer in charge, of the works suhjfS't to 
their .sanction, tlio general standard t.avks h.nvin!,' 
boon fixed by the Ji.vecutivo Km.rini'er in eonsiilta* 
tion with tbo Deputy Commissioiter, and t)tis is | 
consider the bod systoin. All I'h.nnu’is tnade by the 
ofiicer in charge should he nvonled in the mmsUe 
book of tbo work. 

Wages wore fixed by Cnjumis-inner and Wore 
confirmed by Govormnent ; nodiM-retioa was allowed 
to local officers in (ho matter of the waum to he paid. 
There was no overruling of any otlieoi-s in either 
matter as far ns 1 know. 

Smaii. WouK.s. 

These were avoided entirely. 1 do not under- 
stand liow any rcjil ted of distn^ss can he enforrd 
on thorn, and if you admit jnviple on (hem hy tieket 
only, then you destroy th-' .sy.stem ns compared with 
that of largo relief works. >'or do 1 underxtand 
bo^v cither full tasks or an honest ilLstribution of 
wage is to be ciifonicd on sueb works. 

St’fciAL lumr.r. 

03 and Gi. 0\ir weavers and artirans all weal 
readily on to relief works, and they do not need any 
special form of relief, though tlu'v need sjH^ciaUy 
kindly treatment for two or three weeks, wiy, on 
relief works. Any attempt to help them in any 
other way must inevitably he much more expeiiMVO 
to Government. 

00 and 07. Wo were unable to do nnyiliing 
beyond giving small ndvanees for bxhh-r to enahle 
the cattle working wells to struggle through. Tiie 
cost of supplying fodder to keep cattle gimerally 
alive for ton months would have been enormous. 1( 
must bo romembored wo bad ono famine, one year 
of failure of crops and fodder and a second famine in 
the four yo.ar.s 1897— 1900, and that in eonscniuciu'c 
the fodder and grass supplies nin lower than 
had over boon known, or is ever likely to occur 
again. 

GnATUITOtJS HELIEP. 

70. I consider that the solccUon of persons for 
receipt of gratuitous relief by our village, rail and 
tabsil staff was very carefully made ami supervised, 
and that the administration of ibis relic was emi- 
nently satisfactory. I myself saw sovorfal thousand 
of the people placed on tho relief,- and saw none 
who were not tit recipients of it. Our dole wgs 



given in cash, and I much prefer this system. 
There -was not test of eating food — the test u'as 
absolute destitution and the saving of life. 

71, 72 and 73. The poor-houses were opened 
mainly for the benefit of wanderers from Ed.ipiitana, 
and, except in Hissar, were opened a little late. In 
no single case were workers sent to poor-houses 
because of contumacious behaviour on relief worts. 
The inmates were regularly drafted on to relief works. 
Department Public Works ofiicers were not at first 
very successful in receiving and dealing effectively 
with such persons on the relief works. 

74. We had no separate civil kitchens in our 
districts, and I hope there wiU never be any such 
in the Punjab, as I‘ cannot understand how they 
can be otherwise than demoralising, though they 
may be necessary to save life in some provinces. 
The conditions of our rains are such that Idtchens 
are not specially needed during them, as relief works 
can always go on during them as far as may be 
necessary. 

80 and 81. Cheap grain shops were tiied only 
in Rohtak as part of charitable relief. In my opinion 
they were not needed and should never be opened 
unless real famine prices prevail, say, wheat sells at 
8 s4rs per rupee. The few cheap shops opened had 
no effect of course upon imports of prices. 

Suspensions, 

82 and 83. These were given wholesale to 
villages as whole units in 1900, large suspensions 
after consideration of individual circumstances 
having been given in 1899. They must always be 
so given in the South Punjab, and our land revenue 
settlements of that tract are based on the principle 
that they will be so given. The suspensions were 
announced at once, i.e., some two months before 
collections were due, and had the best possible effect 
in encouraging the people and giving them confi- 
dence in the intentions of Government to aid them. 
No failures of the kind mentioned in question 86 
have come under my notice. 

General, 

S8.— During December- January, while our De- 
partment Public Worbs officers were mastering 
their work and completing the organisation and 
discipline of our large relief worbs, and while our 
wage was at its highest because of the cold nights, a 
certain number of people were on them who did 
not absolutely need to be so, and who afterwards 
went off them. This should be guarded against on 
another occasion— see my general report. Eehef 
was never defective in my opinion. 

90 and 91. It was inevitable that in a second 
famine following another at an interval of only two 
years, people should flock to relief uorksmore 
readily than they did in 1897. Please see my 
general report on this point. Private credit was 
almost exhausted pnd silver jeweller;^ was largely 
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refused as security. Except as regards the Pachha- 
das and the village menials most persons practically 
exhausted their private resources before coming on 
the relief works. 

92 and 93. Please see my Eamine Report on 
this point, paragraph 6. 

100 and 101. The morality among immigrants 
from Rajputdna was very high, and must have been 
terribly high on the road from their homes to our 
districts. Personally, I never saw more than two 
or three bad oases of famine emaciation among 
people from our districts ; aU the other cases were 
those of people from Raiphtana and the Punjab 
Native States, viz., the outlying tracts of Patilla, 
Ndbha and J ind, and Loharu and Dujana on the 
south border of the Punjab. It is most necessary 
that effective steps should be taken to stop this 
emigration in future. 

lOdj. There was very little to complain of. At 
one time bookings of food-grains from beyond Delhi 
could not be passed on promptly to Hissdr by the 
Rajpdtana Railway, but this did not last for long — 
at another, high rates on this railway caused grain 
to be sent by the Southern Punjab Railway to Roh- 
tak and thence by road (28 miles) to Bhiwdni which 
of course raised the price there to some small extent, 
hut this too was adjusted after some weeks. The 
ijnport of grains was carefully watched throughout 
ip each district. 

105. Special enq^uiries were made on this point, 
and it was clearly ascertained that no difficulties 
had been created in the ordinary labour market. 

108. We departed from the Eamine Code in 
keeping test-works on longer than is there contem- 
plated, in specially admitting workers to relief works 
in the neighbourhood of their villages, in paying 
wages twice a week only, and in giving gratmtous 
relief in cash once a week only. All these depar- 
tures were, I consider, justified and beneficial. 

109. Two Staff Corps Officers [and a number of 
Non-Commissioned Officers of the Native Ai’my 
were employed on relief works, and I should be 
always glad to see a number employed on special 
posts. But I prefer the Civil Relief Officer in charge 
of a relief work to the Non-Commissioned Officer or 
Native Army Officer, discipline though being impor- 
tant not being the sole element of successful manage- 
ment of these works. The more English Offi.cers 
you can put on rehef administration the more 
humanity and thoroughness will be apparent in that 
administration. 

112. There was no serious demoralisation I com 
aider ; indeed, I doubt if there was any at all in any 
general sense, but, as noted above, in mostcases only 
a certain number of our workers resided in our 
relief camps. In the Punjab, at least with its strong 
village communal feeling, such demoralisation could, 

I believe, spring only from thoroughly bad manage- 
ment of relief works. 

I shall bo glad to answer any further questions 
which the Commission may wish to ask mo with 



TdEerence to the answers of any ofiicers who served 
under me and with me from September 1899 to Sep- 
lember 1900. 

It will be understood of course that my -views 
refer only to Punjab conditions, climatic and social, 
and it will be recollected that the people to whom 
they relate are peculiarly strong and independent 
and have remarkable powers of resistance and recu- 
peration. 


H. 0. PANSHAWE. 




Lieutenant J. T. Weston. 


Answers of Lieutenant J. T. Weston, Civil Sur- 
geon of Bissdr, to the Question of the Indian 
Famine 1901. 


Large Fuhlie Works. 

22. In the Pamine Code arrangements regard- 
ing medical and sanitary matters were amply pre- 
scribed. 


Oratuitovs Felief. 

11. Pive poor-houses. In the early part of the 
famine. Dates can be ascertained from the Deputy 
Commissioner’s Of&ce at Bissar. Mostly the lower 
classes. The numbers were large at certain periods. 

12. Poor-houses were not used as dep6ts for 
vagrants and immigrants, because there was ample 
provision made for them at relief camps for such as 
were fit to labour. 

73. Measures were periodically taken to weed 
out the poor-houses and to send people to their 
homes or to relief works. 

74 (a). — The ration consisted of the cheapest 
food-grains for those who were constitutionally fit 
for such diet, and for those who were not, special 
food was medically prescribed : barley, hajta, dal, 
oil, vegetables and condiments, and in case of sick- 
ness wheat, rice, dol, milk, M eliin’s food, sago, arrow- 
root and sugar, eggs and meat. Bum as stimulant. 

General. 

94. The usual system as adopted in the Pun- 
jab. It was observed in the relief camps under 
the supervision of the Civil officers and in the poor- 
houses under that of the Superintendent. 

96. It is impossible to answer this question for 
the want of correct history of each cause of death. 

96. Impure or insufficient water supply was 
not a cause of increased mortality, excepting in two 
instances where certain famine relief workers, against 
all precautions and in the face of an abundant and 
pure water supply, partook of the contents of two 
neighbouring tanks, and thereby were affected 
with cholera. Permanganate of potash was regularly 
and freely used to disinfect wells. Ihe frequency 
depended upon the danger to which the water sup- 
ply was subjected. The water supply was always 
rigidly protected from contamination, and was 
abundant. 

97. The sanitary arrangements were ample, and 
were carried out in accordance with the rules pre- 
scribed ui the Famine Code on works, poor-houses 
and at Kitchens. 'I hey were supervised by medical 
subordinates at duty at the famine works, and also 
by inspecting Assistant Surgeons and the Civil 
Surgeon of the district. 
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98. Regular inspection of tlie ' gi^in shops was 
made by the medical subordinates, > visiting Assistant 
Surgeons, and the Civil Surgeon of the 'district. On 
only a few occasions inferior grains were found 
being sold, and then in small quantities, and were 
promptly discovered by either the medical subordi- 
nates or the 0ml Officers in charge of the camps. 

99. It is a common habit of the people of this 
district to eat a wild berry as well as the blossom of 
the bush, and this practice was more resorted to 
during the famine year than in the years of plenty. 

I have heard people declare that the bark of 
the jand was commonly used by certain classes as 
food, but in all my inspections I failed to verify 
such statement. 

100. I observed immigration from Native 
States, but am unable to roughly compute the pro- 
portion. 

102. The orphans were disposed of at the end 
of the famine by having been made over to their 
friends, missionaries and to orphanages. 

The questions unanswered wlU. be better replied 
to by other District Officers to whom they directly 
refer, hence they have been omitted. 



j. Ili. Campion, Esq., M.I.C.E. 

Ansioers of 3. M. Qampion, Esq., M.I. O.E., Chief 
Engineer to the Punjab Government, Public 
IForhs Eepartment, Buildings and Hoads 
Branch. 


Cnpy of a letter No. 676, dated the 2fith .Tannary'irOl, from tlie CliicE 
^npineer, Punjab, Public Works I)epartmeut> to the Secretary to the 
Indian Famino Commission, Allah ibad. . ' 

On the orders of His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Punjab, and in accordance with para- 
graph 4 (i) of letter No. 2-1, dated 24th ,Decemher 
1900, from S. H. Butler, Esq., I.O.S., Secretary to 
the Eamine Commission, addressed to the Chief j 
Secretary to the Government of the Punjab, I have 
to submit, herewith, answers to some of the ques- 
tions which accompanied the letter just quoted. 

■While doing so I would mention that I was 
Superintending Engineer in charge of Famine opera- 
tions in the Delhi Civil Division tluoughout the 
famine of 1896-97. Subsequently, in the severer, i 
famine of 1899-1900, in the same Civil Dmsion, I 
held charge of a Special Eamine Circle formed for. ’ 
the occauon. Among the officers who worked directly ; 
under my orders the foUomug are most capable. ' 
of affording information from direct observation, and 
test. ... , ■ 

(1) Mr. W. Macdonald, Executive Engineer,. ; 
worked the Rohtak District throughout on a gang- 
task-work system of payment by results. 

(2) Mr. A. E. Orr, Executive Engineer, worked; 
the Hissar District throughout on the task-work sys- 
tem of payments. 

(3) Mr. D. McGregor, District Engineer, worked 
the Gurgaon District throughout, on limited and un- . 
limited piece-work. Mr. McGregor carried out 
three large irrigation bunds, the iiewari-Phulera' 
Railway embankment, and had much to do with 
workiug in foreign States. 

(4) Captain 0. L. Morris, I.C.S., wus the most, 
capable and efficient Inspecting Officer working 
under my orders ; he has bad special experience, of 
the details of working famine relief. 

(5) . Mr. C. W. Loxton, I.O.S., also acted as. 
Inspecting Officer for the Delhi and Gurgaon Dis- 
tricts, and saw most of the piece-work system and 
also the system of rehef in adjacent foreign States. " 


19. Large public works, such as railway, embank- 
ments, irrigation canals, irrigation bunds, railway 
stone ballast collection, and large tanks— 1,200' 
GOO'xlS'. 

20. Under Public Works Department control. 
The super-vising establishment had been prescribed 
and w'as ready ; there was no delay in opening the 
ivorks ; all necessary tools, plant and hutting mate- 
rial w'as collected and ready. 
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21. Each tanhwas do‘;i.gn«l for a maximimt 
charge of 5,000 •vvorlccrs for aix iiionihs phifi fhoir 
elependonts. On railway omhanhmenfs and irriga- 
tion works camps wore also arranged for a charge 
of 5,000 woidvcrs. 'Jius maximum was cxeccahHl 
at times, and then the workers Jind to go to tlic 
nearest undermanned work open. So long ns it was 
possible to accommodate the people of tlie locality 
up to 10,000 souls the charge was kejit ojicn. 

22. Each charge had its own cstahlishmcnt, 
complete, as laid down in .Ap])cndix J), XIV of 
Xorlh-lVcsfc Provinces Code. luich cliargc of 
5,000 had huts Ijiid out in camps of 1,000, at dis- 
tances of not less than 1,000 yards apart, heforc the 
charge was opened for work ; plots of gmiind u'crc 
flagged off for each camp as “ <'onvi’nienc(‘s.” 
IVells wore scleclod or dug before the camps were 
set out, thou covered in and pennanganatcsl or 
limed, and two ehaukidar.s wen* put in charge; re- 
gular camp hauids were obtained and eslnhl!vtu*d in 
shops ; hospitals w<!ro built and comph’tely cquip- 
])ed with drugs and .stores. It was found Uie hcsl 
kind of hutting for liot wo.ather android xvc.at}K'r, 
wet or dry, was a hole dug out 7' x a'x 2' and spoil- 
banked ail round, and (;ovcrcd with any kind of a 
pent thatch or cTio/ni. 'Jlie Sanit.ary Lommissiojier 
insisted on mat enclosure lati'lncs for men and 
women ; tlicse were jwovided, cost a lot of moinw, 
and were seldom use<l ; an acre «)f open idotighed 
ground IniTOwod fwico a week wasthchc.st latrine. 
Xothing hut iron tanks were eventually used for 
the carnage of water. The host, sim]di*st and most* 
certain method of di.sinfwling wells, wntcrcotirscs, 
tanks,’nnd drinking vessels was with ((uieklinic. 
The installation of haniiks was not a success. 

now think the proper way is to p.ny for or jirovidc 
them with carriage, and pay them monthly nnge.s 
as well, and not commission. Our haniiis were of 
little , use, for nine out of ten workers dealt with 
their village hanids, Avalking miles cveiy Sund.ay for 
tile week’s rations, and buying any cheap rotten 
grain they wi.shcd to without let or hindrance. I 
consider the medical arrangements, Imt jiarticularly 
the daily inspections by Hospital Assistants for the 
elimination of the wcxikly and overworked, ^vould 
have been ranch better managed had there been a 
British Commissioned ^Icdical Ofiiccr to every eight 
charges; he would also, I think, li.nvc ciYcctcd consider- 
able economy in the equipment of liospitals and with 
the supply and use of drugs and stores : it is not j)os- 
sible, i consider, when cholera is ahont badly, also 
small-pox and measles, for any Imt a trained Com- 
missioned ilcdical Officer to rigidly direct and con- 
trol e^ccliisivc'sanitaiy measures. Tlio expenditure 
in huitting/alone, by abandoning and rchuildiug 
camps, was very great on our works. 

23,. A t klio commencement anybody and every- 
body was free to come on to tlio relief \vorks provided 
thcy''dicl the talsk set ; after n Avhilc selection was 
instituted with good results. The distance test was 
considered and proposed, hut never regularly insti- 
tuted ; residence in the Avork camp Ava's so far 



<fcoinpiilsGi’y that only those -who lived in camp got 
.the .Sunday -wage. 

26. Officers of the Public "Worhs Department 
^vere subordinate to the Commissioner and Deputy 
Commissioners in all matters connected Tvith famine 
relief n-orks not of a professional nature : the selection 
and extent of the task was fixed hy Public "Works 
Department with the approval of the Commissioner. 

26. There was a subordinate Civil Officer for 
each charge ; the majority of them were Pield Ka- 
nungos and acting Naih Tahsildars, not a satisfactory 
class to organise and start a relief work ; there were 
a few Naib Tahsildars proper ; some Military Dafta- 
dars that were appointed were a great success. Their 
salary ranged from Ds. 40 to Ps. 60, which included 
all allowances. I consider it was too low for 
the hard work and harassing life of the Officer in 
charge of a relief work, of from 8,000 to li,000 
souls. The Officer in charge was entirely subordi- 
nate to the Executive Engineer and Sub-Divisional 
Officer, Public Works Department; the Public 
Works Department Sub-Overseer and Work Agent 
were subordinate to the Officer in charge. It was 
one of the important duties of the Officer in charge 
to personally satisfy himself that all measurements 
Were made daily and correctly ; he ha'd to satisfy the 
Executive Engineer, the Sub-Divisional Officer, and 
the Inspecting Officer on this matter at every in', 
spection. Every subordinate employed on a relief 
work had his responsibilities and duties not only 
• explained to him by every officer coimected with 
his charge, but he had a vernacular printed copy of 
the same given him for study, which he had to pro* 
duce at any time he was called upon to do so. 

27. In this matter of varying the task to the 
altered conditions of soil the primary responsibility 
rested with the Public Works Department Work 
Agent on the charge, who had to report it to the Offi- 
cer in charge, and it was immediately effected if 
O.fficef in charge agreed ; under any conditions it 
had to be reported to the Sub-Divisional Officer too 
,at once. The most important duty of all inspecting 
officers was to check the task on every part of a 
work. 

28. The gangs ,were made up by castes and 
villages ; and these again were grouped on the work 
so that the lower castes worked at one end, and the 
better at the opposite end. They ranged from 50 
to 70, including working children. N o family part}’- 
was ever allowed to be broken up or separated; tlie 
Kegistration or Ganging Moharrir was a specially 
selected and specially paid man on every charge, 
and he was responsible for making up the gang. 
The success in this Was marked by the facility with 
which an inspecting officer could detect' how the 
work was being done, and the condition of the 
Avorkers in regard to any faults of management. In 
a charge of 7,000 souls any named man or woman 
on the work could at once be found through the Be* 
gistration Moharrir, 

29. The classification on relief works was made 
as given in paragraph 445 of Famine Commission 
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The Sunday wa"o all through for adult workers 
was 10 cldiit talcs, children workers 7 chhittaks, for 
adult dependents 10 chhittaks, for children depen- 
dents 5 chliittaks; niothcrs at childhirth nvre 
a full e.arricr’s waire pht$ a nou'workint: ehild**: 
wage and milk for one week, after wiiieh tiny eot 
the carrier’s wage and r» ehhittdks extra for the infant. 
The reduction to the hot-weather wa"o was carried 
out after full enquiry atid after consultation with all 
olVicers oaiployed on relief works. I’rom an nd- 
ministrativo point of view I think the alterations 
wore sound, inasinueh as experience showisl that 
under ordinary liot-weaiher conditions lu) protit o!V 
the wage could ho made, when sueh nrtiele* of diet 
as and f/«r wciv not needed as stimulants for 
[irotcelioa awinst cold, atid which were i)r(v.uir;ih!e 
ir.)m the liighor wage and consumed in Ih.' cold 
weather. I also think this reduction of waire (enihsl 
to keep away some people who valued their labour 
for more than a “ living waurc.” Iwoiiotnically 
sonio saving was effected, but not much, and 
certainly no harm was done. 

30. I am convinced that women cannot do llie 
hard work of digirer.s, and so they should he cla-siticd 
separately, also that they do not re(|nire .so mucli 
foad as men; the o chhiltdks extiu givei^ to men is 
a .snllicioiit distinction. Tiiis distinclion did no* 
cause any ditliculiy, and was certainly conducive of 
economy, as there were far more w\)aieu th.an men 
on all our work.s. 

31. lA’c began simultaneously with the. code 
task system as well as payments by results; on a 
system of (a) gang task-work without a minimum 
nvage, {h) limited piece-work, and (c) unlimited jiieeo- 
work. ]Nr.r. lY. iMacdonald, Executive Engineer, 
can explain (a) in detail : Mr. On*, Executive lin- 

, gincor, worked almost entirely ordinary task-n-orlc ; 
and Mr. McGregor,^ Assistant Engineer, worked (i) 
r and (o). In my opinion tlic ordinary t. ask- work 
. system appears to be tlic best and safest for very 

, I good reasons, and I think two out of tlirco Execu- 

; . live Olllccrs will agree with me. lYith task-work 
. the workers soon found out that each digger and Ids 



party of carriers had a fixed quantity of earth to 
cut and carry, for -which, they got a fix'ed wage, and 
no one except the Sdhib would alter it. With {a), 

(6) and (c) we had to compile several sets of 
tables for computation of the result of their collec- 
tive worMng ; these workers were then very much 
at the mercy of the Suh-Overseers and Work Agents, 
who measured the work done, and' by accident or 
intent working from tables of course induced 
fraud. In these payment-hy-results systems a rate 
was calculated to provide for dependents and Sunday 
wage by adding for dependents a percentage to the 
wage of the digger and carrier plus one-eighth for a 
Sunday on the week’s wage, hut it was never pos- 
sible to fix this dependent’s wage percentage cor- 
rectly, because it was not possible on any work to 
find out the correct percentage of dependents to 
workers. On certain of our task-work works where 
we had all dependents mustered and regularly 
counted twice a day, the dependents on 17 
works varied from 14 to 47 per cent. It was, 
therefore, evident that aUo-wing one rate of percent- 
age for all the piece-work rates was on some works 
too good an allowance for dependents, while oh 
others it was much too little. This was, I consider 
a serious defect, as apart from overpaying some, I fear 
many families with a large number of dependents, 
must have suffered. We also discovered towards 
the end that some of the men workers left their’ 
•wives and children on a task-work payment work,' 
and went themselves to a work where pieee-work 
was going on, and so secured the dependents’ per- 
centage -with their wage while their dependents 
were also being paid elsewhere. It was not possible 
on large -works to sort out single men in gangs, and 
arrange a special rate for them. 'The two systems 
were carried on simultaneously in the G-urgaon Dis- 
toict only. PeM was worked -with limited and un- 
iimited piece-work. Rohtak worked the gang task 
work system, while Hissar and Kamal were -worked 
•with task-work payments. 

32. Yes, I am fully convinced that a. system of 
Xiayment by results is quite unsuited to conditions of 
actual famine. It- is capable of being abused by 
fraudulent practices aH round ; but worse than all, 
there is no certainty whatever -with it that the do- 
pendQnts for whom it pro-ndes are benefited by it 
In fact I fear the contrary, for among the lowesi 
classes the man seemed the earnings of his i^arty, as 
a matter of right, and let his children starve. Eoi 
actual famine conditions I would use only the task- 
work system of payments, where every man, womai 
and child was mustered t-wice daily, paid indi-vidually 
and so were often seen and their physical condition 
noted. This was most important withnhildren, as 
bn works where payment by results existed the 
cluldren and dependents were not seen or dealt -with ' i 
individually, to their benefit and salvation, as we 
did with them on works -with task- work. payments. . 
Under no conditions of famine would I advocate a ' 
system of paymbnt by results. There was a good 
deal said about maintaining the self-respect of the i 
people and preventing demoralisation by allovring the | 
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parents to earn enough to feed ^ thcinselrcs and their 
children. I am o£ opinion this did not exist in practice 
excepting among Hangars, who could not help them- 
selves; I saw hundreds of women on the worhs 
bedecked with jewels and men with good clotliing 
and trinkets round their necks working alongside of 
the really half-clothed distressed ones. Tlicy could 
not resist the fact that by toiling on the work's, no 
matter with whom or among wliom (ns a matter of 
fact the various castes were all kept separate), that 
when the evening came they had canicd 18 to 2i 
pice. It was the pice, real money, that induced 
them to forego idling all day in the village ; for 
there was no agricultural work of any kind to bo 
done then. Had the people been paid with grain, 
or food, there would, 1 am quite certain, have been 
a considerable difference in the attendance on relief 
worlcs. 

33. The task exacted varied very considcmbly, 
ss the soil to bo excavated varied from pure sand 
and sUt to block Icunlctu' and sim-bakcd day. For 
new cornel's and weakly ones there were special tasks 
and gangs maintained to whom a suitable task was 
set ; the rest all worked the same task for the same 
soil. The taslcs were arrived at by actual tests, and 
were set by the Public Works Hcpaitmcnt, with 
great care ; during Juno and July the condition of 
the people was very carefully watched, and when-^ 
ever found necessary the task was slightly reduced. 
The people were allowed^ then to work during the 
early hours of the morning and evening, and also 
dm’ing the night when possible. There was no 
allowance made for the distance workem came from, 
as by far the larger number lived in camp on the 
works, 

31. My experienoe and belief is that the scale of 
wages adopted was adequate ; and if fully utilized by 
the worker’s in buying good food tlio result was un- 
doubtedly beneficial. There was no dii'cct cridonce 
of the worker's saving money; but tlioro rvas no 
doubt of tire men having money with them, as in 
several irrstanccs it was found, and I per-sonnlly saw, 
a rupee tendered for purclrascs made. Copper coin 
was obtained freely from bairiiis of adjacent vil- 
lages, but not from tiro works banids; tho people 
stuck to their village banids as they could pnrebaso 
any rubbislr fr'om them cheaply, which was not per- 
mitted in tho shops on tho works. 

36. Yes. A minimum wage was given on 
Sunday to aU who mustered in camp in the morning 
and evening ; there was no work on Sunday any- 
where. On limited and unlimited piccc-work the 
workers had to earn tho Sunday’s wage dur’ing the 
week. I prefer the minimum wage. 

36. I do not consider tho minimum wage too 
high, nor would I permit fiiring down to tho penal 
wage. Where short work was done the gangs were 
carefully examined and watched, and if short work 
was found due to physical inability they were re- 
moved to lighter work till better ; or the task was 
eased for a while. If short work was wilfiily done 
then the gang had a week’s warning, and was tiu’ned 


oS the vork if it did not improve. I do not re- 
member any gang being expelled, as this matter of 
fining for abort -work was most carefully attended 
to by officers themselves. 

37. The minimum wage was, when necessary, 
employed at the outset, and no other. 

38. The general custom was bi-weekly pay- 
ments, although on some works payments were 
made daily. I should prefer only daily pay- 
ments ; as accumulated payments put too much 
money at one time into the hands of a class of people 
such as kamins and village menials who, as a rule, 
are quite unused to handling money, the result 
being, as I noticed, that the thrifty denied them- 
selves and their dependents actual necessaries, with 
the object of saving a little money, while the thrift- 
less indulged at once in sweetmeats and other 
luxuries, and had to go without food eventually for 
a day until next payment. 

39. New comers on our works fell in with the 
others for payments almost immediately ; sometimes 
they used to be helped for a day or two with rations 
by the Officer in charge. There was, certainly, no 
credit on our works from banids to workers. I 
cannot say wffiat their relations with their own 
village banids were with whom they exclusively 
dealt. 

40. Payment was made to every individual 
man, woman, child and infant on task-work. On 
-other systems payment was made in the presence 
of aU to a selected head of the gang, or to the man 
of the family. I prefer the first, because I think 
it is the correctly safe system. 

41. I cannot answer this question fully for 
want of original documents, but, from aU I know, 
we made our people work up to the full wage by 
all possible means, and they did it. We did not 
keep people on the penal wage at any time. 

42. We worked some of the payment-by-results 
systems described in paragraphs 208 — 212, Pamine 
Commission Report, 1898, with the addition of 
the gang task-work system. 

43. The maximum wage was 20 chhifctaks 
jof grain, usually bejar. Offildren were paid the 
fixed grain equivalent direct, on task-work ; and by 
a percentage added to their parents’ earnings on 
the payment-by-results system. Weakly persons 
were put into light labour gangs till they improved, 
when they joined ordina:ty gangs. AU weak and 
emaciated adults and children were especiaUy fed 
with mUk and Mellin’s Pood at the hospital, until 
they recovered. I prefer paying for aU dependents 
direct by task-work the minimum wage, because they 
can then be regtdarly inspected, and cases of neglect 
can be promptly checked. 

44. No contractors were emjdoyed on our 
works; the building of huts, repairs of tools, 
digging .of wells, carriage .and distribution of water, 
etc., etc., was aU done by famine labour. 


45 Entrance registers, gang rogistere and mns- 
tor roUs were also kept on works Avliero tlio paymont- 
by-resS sWc«^ wked, so that iaslcwork conld 

he introduced at any time. , , c 

A R The food price scale, for the calculation ot 
wages; was fixed liy ike Deputy Conunissioner ; 
Sthetahsil mrilch was rogulaidy sent to each 
work from the nearest tahsil, countersigned hy the 
Tahsilddr. It was regularly posted at cacli^ shop. 
The wa-cs were fixed mostly on bejar, occasionally 
ifjam Small variations in prices Avere not neg- 
lectS, hut a special table was computed to meet 
this Eor instance, snth a grain ivago of -o 
chuiltdks, nrf tUc stain rate at 131 I?' ‘'"E 
flip cash wa"0 comes to 4*d4 picc , if the 0 d-t picc 
is ne^lectal the worker gets IZl chhittiiks instead of 
15 ctaks, which is short; so he IS given opico, 

wliich gets him a little more than lo ohhittaks. 

47. This question is at once answered hy 
refeiTing to Appendix D, XIV of the North-V cst 
Proves Eanlino Code, as we worked almost 
entirely hy those Departmental instructions. 

48. "Wages ivere raised or lowered 
orders of Local Govemment, tasks were loft to 
Public Works Department. The Commissioner, 
so far as I know, acted strictly Arilhin the poAvers 
rriven him hy Punjah Pamino Code. I am not 
aAvaro of any of Ws orders having been overruled. 

61. Weliadno drafting of the kind referred 
to in this question. _ 

90 I was employed as Superintending Ln- 
sinSinS famtoot 1890-07, nMlo it tetwi 
a™l»samoaistriolstliatl nm rqjortms on non;; 

I did not notice much ditlerencc of behaviour in 
this last famine, except tliat I tlunk they lost 
heart very much over this second stroke, as it came 
so near the last one, and they rushed for relief at 
once when they expected scarcity. 

91. I do not think tliat up till April 1900 
liaK the people on the AA'orks had entirely ex- 
hausted their private resources. 

92. I consider the tests of the Code, if 
strictly carried out, as sufficient to deter a go wl 
manv ; hut there were some on our Ai'orks, I think, 
Avho accepted the conditions as simple labour, (a) 
to earn n?onoy in pice ; (6) hccausc ^I'cin vvas abso- 
lutely nothing else for them to do ; and (c) the 
ennui ot the two-thu’ds empty AuUage was too much 
for them, so they joined then.’ needy friends on 

relief works, ... t r 

93. I do consider a judicious method ol 
selection for admission to relief works as very 
necessary. The Commissioner introduced this aa ith 

good re^ts. 

96 The water supply at all our works and 
camps was both sufficient and above suspicion. 
It Avas most carefully disinfected, guarded and dis- 
tributed Permanganate of potash was used, and 
also ouick-lime, the latter being an easier and 
quicker acting disinfectant. All wells were disim 
fected once a week. 



97. We began with a selected piece o£ open 
ground, under charge of a regnlar sanitary establish- 
ment, but the Sanitary Commissioner proposed that 
enclosures, as latrines, which the people avoided 
aad went anywhere, giving a lot of trouble. When 
caught people were invariably fined for breaches of 
sanitary rules. 

98. The grain shops in the works were 
thoroughly inspected, and well managed, but 
the people had no dealings with them. They used 
to go off on Sundays, after first muster, seven and 
ten miles to their villages, where they purchased 
cheap, from their village bandis, any rotten grain or 
rubbish he could sell them, and consumed this in 
the week. So long as this practice is permitted in 
famine relief camps, and relief workers are allowed 
to live in their villages and come to and fro to work, 
so long wiE it be absolutely impossible to maintain 
a guard against cholera among famine people. 

104. I came to learn, from the Station Master 
of Delhi, that the Eidjputana-Malwa Railway could 
not provide rolling stock enongh to take away the 
grain consigned to them from the North-West Pro- 
vinces. I also learnt that all grain to Gurgaon was 
being carted from Delhi. I reported aU this to the 
Commissioner, who took action in the matter. Had 
the Southern Punjab Railway not been working in 
supplying Rohtak and the northern portion of the 
Hissdr District, I think there would have been some 
difficulty in the way of supplies. 

108. The only departure from the rules of the 
Punjab Pamine Code I can remember was with re- 
ference to Standing Order No. 11, in which the 
setting and altering of tasks was left to Civil officers, 
with the concurrence of the Commissioner and 
Deputy Commissioner ; however, instead of 'being 
fixed by them it was relegated to Public Works 
Department officers. The tasks set were always 
stated in the weekly report to Commissioner and 
Deputy Commissioner. 

109. Staff Corps Officers were employed as In- 
specting Officers directly under the Superintending 
Engineer ; and did excellent service. Non-commis- 
sioned Officers and men of the Native Army were 
also employed as Officers in charge of works. Work 
Agents, Jamaddrs in charge of water supply and 
sanitary arrangements, Jamadars on works for order 
and discipline ; they all did very weU, and I would 
strongly recommend their employment as such in 
future. I can suggest no other source from which 
supervising officers and men can be drawn than the 
Native Army. Their sympathy with and kindness 
t<) the people was quite extraordinary, and resulted 
in the people having more confidence in the army 
men than in any others who had the control and 
management of them. These army men were also 
a great check on the fraudulent and the vicious among 
both people and subordinates, who, apparently, 
feared them more tlian any others employed in 
supervision. 

ORtapion— 3. 



111. To this question I can “only tender an 
opinion with regard to tho effect on (1) the number 
of people seeking relief, as follows : — 

(or) Task-w'ork will, if properly carried out, 
help the actually destitute, in tho best 
way possible; and keep away money- 
makers or at any rate help to detect 
them. 

(6) The task, if carefully set and judiciously 
exacted, will do the majority good, and 
keep away tho money-makers. 

(c) The scale of wages is sufficient and effec- 

tive to a great extent. 

(d) The mode of calculating fines is quite 

effective ; and need not bo enforced at 
all if tho people are properly siipernsed 
and carefully worked. 

(e) Tlie distance test is not necessary if resi- 

dence in camp is insisted on for all 
workers, ivhich will bo most effective in 
keeping aw'ay money-makers. 1 cannot 
recommend tho drafting to distant work.s 
under any but the worst conditions of 
want of work and supplies in tho district. 




Mr. 0. W. loxton. 

« — “ 

Ansieers of Mfi 0. W. Loxton, Assistant Com'nis- 

sioner, Faielijang, to the questions of the 

Indian Famine Commission. 

6, Proof of necessity -was required by com- 
pliance Tvitb tests. Test worts under local bodies 
were first opened and conrerted into regular 
famine works later as necessity arose. Por example : 
in tbe Umballa District there was no doubt great 
distress owing to failure of crops and death of cattle, 
but tbe distress was not so severe as to induce 
people to submit to tbe test imposed. The test works 
opened there never attracted people in large numbers 
and it was never iound necessary to convert them 
into regular famine works. 

10. In the Delhi Division of the Punjab, to 
which my experience of famine was confined, 
the relief works were directly managed by the Pub- 
lic Works Department, subject to the control of the 
Commissioner of the Division. These works were 
large public works, and my opinion is that small vil- 
lage works would not have answered the required 
purpose. It must always be difidcult to exercise 
efidcient supervision and control over small works. 
Even in the case of large works it needed constant 
supervision to ensure that the workers received the 
full wage allowed them, and this would be ten times 
more difficult in the case of small village works. 

16. The works started in particular localities were 
those which appeared most suited to the circum- 
stances, and winch were likely to be of most future 
use. In the Delhi District, where the famine was 
never very severe, the work undertaken was the Delhi 
Agra Chord Railway. In the Gurgaon District the 
workers were employed in the completion of the 
hands which are of such use in the hilly tracts of that 
district ; there was also one tank, and the Rewari- 
Phulera Railway earthwork, which was carried for- 
ward into the Native States which adjoin the Gur- 
gaon District. These works were under the executive 
management of a Public Works Department Officer, 
the Executive Engineer of Delhi, and were inspected 
by Inspecting Officers on special duty, and also by 
the District authorities. They were usually first 
opened as test works and afterwards converted into 
famine relief works as the need arose. Each work 
was in the immediate charge of a Eamine Naib Tah- 
sildar, an officer lent from the Civil Department lor 
the purpose. 

22. Each separate charge was entrusted to a 
Eamine Naib Tahsildar. Under him were sufficient 
clerks to do the office work which arose in connection 
with the charge. Each group of gangs was entrusted 
to a Moharrh’, whose duly it was to keep the daily 
muster roll. To supervise and measure the work one or 
moresuh-overseers of the Public ’Works Departmeni 
were employed, who were under the_orders oi the Nail 
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Talisildar. Havilclavs and sopoys were also lent from 
the Punjab Army and employed on the worhs in vari- 
ous capacities, such as camp jamaddr, gangers, 
etc. There ivas the necessary stall o£ jamadars, sweep- 
ers wator-camers, etc., to look after the wells, 
the water supply, conservancy^ arrangements, eto. 
There was usually a Hospil al Assistant on each work 
with a Compounder to assist him and the necessary 
menial hospital stall. Before a work started huts 
made of sir/r/s were provided for those of thoworlcers 
who wished to live on the works ; these wore after- 
wards leopcd with mud as a protection. Latrines 
wevo prepared at a convenient distance from the 
camps, and conservancy jamadurs were appointed to 
see that the people made use of them. Tliero was 
also a staff of sweepers to cany out conservancy 
an-an^ements. As to atcr supply, wells were selected 
beforehaad and disinfected with lime and permanga- 
nate of potash. The water was carried to the workers 
in casks or pots, and the use of mussnhs and pakhais 
was strictly prohibited on account of tberisk of in- 
fection. As to food supply shops were opened on 
each work and, where necessary, separate shops were 
provided for zamlndhrs and Icatii ins. But very often 
thezamindilrshadno objection to buying from the 
same shops as their Jcavitns. 

There was usually a hospital for each charge, and 
sem’cgation huts were kept in readiness for the out- 
braalTof any epidemic such as cholera or small-pox. 
When such an outbreak occiuvcd the Civil Surgeon 
of the district himself usually visited the work and 
made the necessary arrangements. On the spot 
w'as usually a Hospital ikssistant and Compounder. 

23. Admission to the works was free to all per- 
sons willing to submit to the labour test. It was 
found in some districts of the Delhi Division that 
people from the adjoining Native States came flock- 
in°- on to the works. These were deported to those 
States as soon as arrangements coirld bo made for their 
relief near their own homes. Eesidcnce on the 
M'orks -was not compulsory, though those people who 
wished to live on theworks wore hutted and pro^’ided 


for. 

2S. The gangs usually numbered about fifty, 
though sometimes thero*wcrcas many as seventy 
in a gang. The gangs were constituted as the local 
circumstances dictated. Sometimes they were 
arranged according to caste and sometimes accord- 
iuo' t(? village. It was always attempted to make up 
full gangs and not family parties ; but, on the other 
hand" it was often found convenient to aivange 
gangs according to villages. 

31. The task system was usually first adopted. 
Later on unlimited piece-work was adopted on some 
works in order that the work might bo finished 
as quickly as possible. The outturn of work was 
very materially increased in most cases by the 
adoption of unlimited piece-work. 

(«) The two systems were carried on simultano-' 
ously in the same district in some cases ; unlimited 



(.0) I remember one case in wliicb fiio o-n- + 
of tbe “work generally wt'! flip focir + i 
B=i3piits we auSrS tn t 

reason for tins was tSrt they did 

members of their TSS 

were eUowed, «" ” 

extra wages for their support. ’ 

task tyst^®'\*tSthT wa°4's"‘ihey 

sufficient for their supnort fet ^ f 
I do not belieye thTSerIhe t-? ^ 
workers were able to Se ^ 
except perhaps in the case of f-,- eammgs 
aU the clnldren receiyed their pic? Si the 
hand, the wage was, I think,^ sufficient P 
who came on to the works in hkd cSnffiSL ^ 
improyed (provided, of course tW f^Pidly 

Uoalth) Copper- coin chSed '£^0™^“ 
being kept up from the bani&s ®^PPly 

talisil sub-treasury. nearest 

39. The question of how effpi. +i 
were paid became a matter of W-fl 
A daily payment is no doubt the^ best as° * 

convenience of the people themselvefis c^upp,® 
but on works where there were i conceined, 
workers it was found practical ii 
eveiyhody daily. As fa^- as I remeS ? bf iJp 17 
interval was the longest allowed ^ i *^^*^eekly 

found possible tbe woriers were’paid Mv" '* 

scnlf T 

number of pice paid to men, ’women” and’’obi?d‘'‘' 
was altered .imder the orders of the Pol 
of the Division. The prices scat 
^ain which formed tL common st JlTnf T 
the locality, generaUy ieZ? TVn • 
Gui-gdon Disteicts. Lall vaSw 
we neglected, the wage being generaUy fixalTn 

50. Large works, and not smaU villan-e wnrl-c 

SZot and=Gwgf„; 

ompl^rS. S';:|le„?Swt. 

wUling to take the cooked food • I do nnt vp^^^ ^7® 
any cases of refusal. ’ ° I’emember 

94. When the system was unlimited piece-worl- 

I fancy that people came on the wois withon/ 
being actuaUy in great need of relief. Shk 
system was only adopted in some eases as T 
measure in order to hasten the comuletio^nf 
works. Where the system was S 

P^epKS nt^orsr 

by ftcH^pi JlLte ilSStftiZn 
aiTangements on each work and if 
by tbe European InsS^'* 0^’ b“T”'“ 
occasionally found by tbe lattm- fbat tbe gvL Z2 



inferior, but generally speaking, the grain sold -was 
of good quality. * * 

102. At ono time during the famine people 
came onto the works in considerable numbers from 
tbe Native States 'wliicb adjoin the Gurgaon and 
Karndl Districts. Measures were, however, after- 
wards taken in the States concerned to provide for 
relief, and the people for the most part drafted 
back. Tho Dewdri-Phulera Railway work, wliich 
was under the management of the famine officers of 
the Delhi and Gurgdon Districts, supplied relief to 
the inhabitants of those Native States through 
wliich it was in part constructed. It was, however,^ 
recognized as a general principle that the States 
were bound to make their own arrangements, though 
as long as other arrangements were not made pco;^o 
from tho States were not refused admittance to the 
works in tho adjoining British districts. 

111. Officers of tho Indian Staff Corps were 
appointed inspecting officers in the Ilissdrand 
Bohtak Districts. Officers of the Native Army 
were also employed in any minor posts wliich seem- 
ed suited to them, such as camp jamaddr, work 
agent, etc. Non-Commissioned Officers of the British 
Army were not employed in the Delhi and Gurgdon 
Districts. I believe that an officer of the Salt Depart- 
ment was appointed inspecting officer in tlio Kamdl 
District, European overseers not drawn from the 
army were also employed in some cases. 





Mr. D. McGregor. 


Answers of Mr. D. McGregor, District Engineer^ 
■ Gurgdon,to the questions of the Indian Famine 
Commission,'- 1901. 


3. (a) The average rainfall of this district 
during the rainy season is as below : — 


Qurgaon 

Tabsil 

2'2-81. 

inches. 

Kewari 

9i 

19 61 

t> 

Palwal 

9* 

21-46 

it 

Nuh 

Jf 

22 83 

a 

Pirozpur 

it 

21-88 

tt 


(6) The actual rainfall during the rainy season 
of 1^99 and the percentage of the average it re- 
presented was as below : — 

Percentage of 
rainfall average rainfall. 




Inchei. 

Inchei. 

Gurgaon 

Tahsil 

, 11-87 

49-3 

Eewari 

a • 

. 3-38 

48-7 

P.nlwal 

if • 

. . . 18 57 

86-6 

Ndh 

>t • 

. 9-70 

42-9 

Firozpur 

» • 

. . . 15-07 

73-4 

(c) The rains ceased on 15th September 1899, 


(d) The distribution of rainfall from June to 
September as compared with the average was as 
below : — 


Mo»tbs. 

GrsoioB. 

f 1 

1 KEVtAbI. I 

Palwal. 

1 K6h. 

1 1 

FibOZTUI!. 

BBUALKt. 

1 

*3 

-4 

Average. 

*3 I 
o 1 
o 

1 

Average. 

Actual, 

O 

to 

a 

M 

> 

Actual, 

Average. 

Actual. 

1 o 
tl) 

? 

e> 

> 

<) 

June 

• • 

, 

3-61 

2-59 

5-17 

2-20 

12-01 

1 1-62 

4-83 

2 80 

7-54 

1-75 


July . 

• 


4-69 

8-77 

2-00 

7-20 

4-93 

9 05 

2 43 

8-90 

5-48 

7-54 


Auguet . 

« • 

. 

2-65 

6 64 

0-78 

6-87 

1-47 

6-42 

193 

6 64 

1-05 

7 85 


September 

• • 

• 

1-22 

4 84 

0 43 

SS4 

0-16 

4-47 

0-51 

4-49 


4-74 



Total 

4 

11-87 

22-84 

1 

! 

838 

! 

19 61 

18 57 

21-46 

9-70 

22 83 

15 07 

i 

21*88 



AI^SWEES. 

Preliminary action. 

7 . The number of people wandering through 
the district. The Kharif of 1899 was a failure. 
Previous harvests were not good. People began to 

^ leave the villages in search of work. Prices were 
high, and such ordinary works as wore opened were 
becoming overcrowding. 

8. Test works in the shape of Itacha roads were 
opened, and wages were given according to the 
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Punjab Pamine Code and tbe task "was slightly 
raised. 

9. (a) Yes. 

(S). No. 

10. (a) Tbe programme contemplated large 
pubbo works as tbe backbone of tbe rebef system, 
(fi). Yes. 

11 . 

(1) Test works. 

(2) Poor-bouses. 

(3) Kitchens on works, 
r 34. Yes. 

16. Labour was tbe first criterion, and the conso- 
bdation of Sobna-Nub road, 6 miles, was taken in 
band as an ordinary work under tbe District Board, 
and was supervised by tbe District Engineer. 

16. At start tbe task exacted was 160 cubic feet 
per digger and two earners. It was afterwards 
raised to 226 cubic feet per digger and two carriers. 
It was then changed, in accordance vdtb tbe for- 
mula contained in Addenda and Corrigenda No. 40 
to Punjab Pamine Code, for earth- work. Por stone- 
breaking tbe task set was 7 cubic feet for 18 
ebbittaks, 6 for 13 and 3^ for 7, but on tbe inspec- 
tion of work and complaints by tbe people tbe Com- 
missioner reduced it to 6 to 6 cubic feet for 1 8 
cbbittdks, 3 to 4 for 13, and 2^ for 7. 

Tbe task for earth- work was talcen as below 
irrespective of previous occupation : — 

Digger. — In soft soil 200 c. ft. 

In medium soil, 160 c. ft. 

In bard to stiff soil, 85 to 100 c. ft. 

Carrier, — .According to bft and lead. 

.. Test Work. 

17. Payments were made in strict accordance 
with the outturn of work. There was a maximum 
wage, but no minimum wage nor rest-day allowance 
to dependants, except that two pice were allowed 
to nursing mothers on test works. 

22. (a). Yes. 

(V). Estabbsbment — 

1 Cml Ofdcer in charge. 

1 Camp Clerk, 

1 Assistant Camp clerk. 

1 Camp'Iamadar. 

1 Conservancy Jamadar. 

1 -Water Jamadar. 

1 Camp Mubarrir. 

1 Admission Mubarrir. 

1 Miscellaneous Mubarrir. 

WorkMubarrirs for each 300 to 400 workers. 



4 ^^ 

1 Casbier for every 2,500 vorkers. 

1 Store-keeper. 

1 Assistant Store-keeper. 

(fl) Huts to accommodate 5,000 people "were 
erected beforeliand : separate latrines for males and 
females on the trench system vere constructed 200 
yards to leeward of the camp, with a complete con- 
6en''ancy establishment. "Wells were first selected hy 
the Civil Surgeon 1 5 days prior to the opening of the 
camp. They were cleaned out and treated with per- 
manganate of potash, and wooden covers w ere put on 
them with lock and key. A guard was also put in 
charge of each well Iron tanks of 400 gallons each 
were provided with taps. Water was drawn hy charm 
and stored in them, from which the water was con- 
veyed in ihe canisters to the several jP? a distributed 
along the work, where the water was stored in closed 
wooden casks with taps, under charge of a Brahman, 
hy whom water rvas freely distributed to labourers. 
"Vniere possible, these casks were fitted on to a cart 
and filled at the well either hy a- hose or hy water 
drawn from the tank. The carts then went round 
the work supplying water, carrying two casks. One 
cart Avas allorved for every 500 people. Camp resi- 
dents were alloAved to take their water for cooking 
pm'poses from the taps of- the tanks in the evening 
Throughout the continuance of Bamine Belief Works 
the main object aimed at was to prevent lahoxu’ers 
and others polluting the water-supply. 

(<f) Shops on the works were provided before 
hand and Avere stocked with various food-stuffi 
commonly used by the labourers. The food supplie 
were inspected by the Civil Surgeon before th 
opening of the camp, and from time to time at hi 
visits to the camp. These shops were also inspectei 
daily by the Civil Ofiicer in charge in conjunctio: 
with the Hospital Assistant. As far as possible sue 
articles as melons, cucumbers, etc., were prohibite 
from being brought to the camj)s.^ 

(e) Hospital huts were erected', and Civil Surgeo 
deputed Hospital Assistant with the necessary estal 
lishment and other requirements to suit camp c 
6,000 people. The Civil Sru'geon visited the cam 
regularly. 

23. Admission to works was free to aU comer 
A distance test was introduced, and consisted of 1 
per cent, more work being given to those hvin 
within a radius of 2^ miles. Those coming froj 
beyond this radius had the usual task. 

24. The large public works capable ofentertaii 
ing two charges of 5,000 persons each is able to seiu 
an area of about 280 square miles, and a popuJi 
tion of 160,000 souls. Applicants for relief can 
from an average distance of about 8 to 9 miles. 

25. The Public Works Department Officers we 
not subordinate in all matters to CiAul autho: 
ties. The Executive Engineer and Sub-Divisior 
Ofideers took orders from the Commissioner a; 
•Deputy Commissioner regarding scale of wages, tas 
and opening out of works and appointment of Cr 
Officers in charge of works, but the Civil Office 



in charge of camps were under Public Works Depart- 
ment. 

26. (o) Yes. He was taken generally from 
amongst selected Kandngos, and was allowed Us. 60 
per mensem, and in some special cases for good 
work an extra allowance was made. He was en- 
tirely subordinate to Public Works Department 
local representatires. 

(6). Yes. 

27. Taslcs were prescribed for tbedifferent soils, 
sand, mediun and bard, and the Civil Officer, along 
with the local Public Works Department Officer, 
could only alter the taslcs if they were assured that 
the labourers could not or would not fulfil their pres- 
cribed tasks in the different soils. These were checked 
from time to time by the Sub- Divisional Officer and 
other supervising establishment. 

28. The people of each village were allowed to 
makeup their gangs in family and caste parties, Bach 
gang consisted of from 50 to 80 labourers under a 
mate selected from among the number. These 
arrangements worked satisfactorily. 

29. The classification of labourers was — (i) 
Diggers, (ii) Carriers, (iii) Working children, (v) 
Light- work gangs, and (v) Non- working children. 
The only difference between this classification and 
that of paragraph 446 of the Report of the Bamine 
Commission for 1898, is in class (iv), gratuitous relief 
not being necessary, and being substituted by light 
work. This is from the point of view of economy. 

30. Experience led to the consideration that a 
distinction should be drawn in classification and 
wages of men and women. The distinction was that 
when a women did two-thirds of a man’s task as a 
digger she earned the digger’s full wage, but this 
was altered by Addenda and Corrigenda No. 43 to 
the Punjab Bamine Code to half the task of a digger, 
and she received the carrier’s wage. 

(b) This system reduced the expenditure, but 
led to numerous complaints, as there were numbers 
of women on the works who were quite capable of 
fulRlliug the digger’s task, but they were debarred 
to do so according to the above circular. 

31. (c) The Code system of task was adopted 
from the outset, but later on a system of payment by 
results was adopted. 

(b) No. 

32. Yes, especially at Narnaul, where the con- 
dition of the people seeking work was below par, and 
necessitated every allowance being made for their 
condition. 

33. The task exacted at the outset was that laid 
down in the Punjab Bamine Code, i.e., 226 cubic feet, 
but was modified in accordance with the Addenda 
and Corrigenda to the Pimjab Bamine Code, Appen- 
dix B. Bull task was demanded from all except 
those found to be in weakly condition, who were put 
into light gangs and given such task as suited their 
physical condition. No allowance was made for dis- 



iance, and tliose coming from witliin a radius of 
about three miles bad to do 15 jmr cent, more tlinii 
those coming beyond that distance. 

(d) 2s 0. 

3tt. — (o) . The scale of wages was found to be 
adequate. 

tfi). It was found that the condition of people 
who came on to the works greatly improved after 
their being a short time on works. 

(c). Prom enquiries and oxpeiienceit was evi- 
dent that those on the limited piece-work system 
could not save anytliing out of their earnings, but 
on the unlimited piece-work system the professional 
labom'ers were able to save somewhat. 

t d ) . Copper coins did return freely to camp banids. 
Civil Officers in charge of works had occasion 
from time to time to exchange their silver for cop- 
per coins at the banids so as to distribute wages. 

35. On the limited piece-work system (famine 
work) those who lived in camp were given rest day 
wage (minimum wage). It is necessary on test 
works. It was not given at first, and the people had 
to subsist on the six-day earnings, and on the seventh 
day they had very little to subsist on, hence even on 
test works the rest-day wage is essential. 

36. Tes. On the task work system the fines 
for short work should certainly be lowered down to 
the penal wage, otherwise the test fails to accomplish 
what it is supposed to do. In fact, it would bo even 
advisable to pay only by results, 

37. — (o). At the outset minimum wage was 
tried, but it was found that it had a tendency to in- 
duce number of labourers to do short work, conse- 
quently the system was changed and the people were 
fined for short work which wont even lower than the 
penal wage. This had the desired effect of inducing 
the people to give better results. 

(6). No. 

38. Payments were made bi-weekly on all the 
works except on Eewdri-Phulera Hallway, where 
they were made daily. Bi-weekly payments worked 
satisfactorily% The reason for paying daily only on 
one work was on account of there being a large 
number of workers from Native States to whom 
, leniency was desirable. 

39. The new comers on works were not paid 
daily but bi-weekly on aU works except Hewdri- 
Phulera Railway, but they should be paid daily for 
the first two weeks, as numbers came on to the 
works without so much as would pnrcliase them a 
meal, and where there was any difficulty for the 
workers to obtain grain, a system of giving vouchers 
to them for the actual amount due for the work 
done was tried. By presenting these vouchers to 
the camp banids they received what they wanted. 

40. Payments were made to the individuals 
and heads of families. Both systems worked well. 

41. 

42. The system adopted in the Gurgdon Sub- 
Division may be considered a limited piece-work 
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system in whicli the task Tras fixed' and the payment 
nrasmade by results. 

43. The maximum mages -mere the equivalents 
in money of 18, 13 and 7 chhittaks per digger, earner 
and -morking child, respectively, of the cheapest 
grain selling at the time. Children were fed at the 
camp kitchens. Weakly people, who were unable 
to fulfil the fuU task, were put into separate gangs, 
and a suitable task was given to them for which they 
received the maximum wage. This was a system of 
piece-work at favourable rate, and is preferable to 
task-work with a minimum wage. 

M. No. 

45. Tcs. Muster rolls were kept up. 

46. (a) . The scale of prices was changed fr jm 
time to time on receipt of a nirkhnnma from the 
TehsMar. 

{b). It was mainly based on bejhar, which is a 
mixture of barley and gram. 

(c). Fractions of pies in calculation were neg- 
lected. 

47. Information was first given to villages 
within a radius of about ten miles of the selected 
site that a Belief Work was to be opened. On the 
people airiving at the camp they were gathered to- 
gether in the inclosure set aside for classifying them 
into gangs and dmded into village parties. They 
tt'ere then made up into gangs of 50, and allowed to 
select their own mate. Each gang consisted, of 17 
Jiggers and 34 carriers. The classification was 
carried out by the Civil Officer and Admission 
Muharrir., On forming up the gangs their depend- 
ents wore mustered behind them, and cliildren under 
seven wore fed from the camp kitchen in an enclo- 
sure. 

Toofs and plant. 

A store was opened out which was stocked with 
pharwas, baskets, pick-axes and all other necessary 
requirements for a camp of 5,000 workeis. As 
the gangs Avere completed they received a voucher 
from the Admission Muharrir showing the number 
ef the gang and the number of tools to be issued 
autby the Store-keeper. Each gang had a separate 
square in the store for stacking their tools after 
lie day’s Avork Avas done. Three days’ work was 
ilways marked out in advance and measured up 
2 ach evening as the gangs completed their work. 
Labourers Avere paid their wages every third day on 
ill Avorks, except at Bewdri-Phulera Railway, where 
thcY.Jvere paid daily; and for special work see 
cply to qiiesjtion 38. Fines were inflicted for con- 
umacy and abort work. On the site being selected 
dr a camp, inlconjunction Avith the Civil Surgeon n-nd 
lis approval d| the wells, they were cleaned, disin- 
ected, treated vrith permanganate of potash every 
hird day for 1 I 5 days before the occupation of the 
samp The 'vreiis -wore covered with a wooden lid 
A'hich was locked. A chaukiddr was put on to pre- 
rent any one dra-^ing water, Avith the exception of 
those entertained fo^r the' purpose. On most works 
there Averc iron tan.ks into which the water used to 
low. From tliis taixk the Ai'atcr was taken by fin 





catiistcrs and stored in wooden casks provided with 
locks and taps, which were placed at drinldng sta- 
tions (pt«t as) at suitable distances apart along the 
work. Suclx casks were also supplied and placed at 
convenient places in the camp. These casks wore 
scoured out every other day with a solution of per- 
manganate of potash. Huts for hospital were erected 
in accordance with the Cml Surgeon’s design. 
All arjungements regarding hospital equipment were 
left with the Civil Surgeon, who in all cases pro- 
vided for all medical requirements. 

48. («)• The tasks and wages were stiffened or 
relaxed under orders of the Commissioner. 

(/<). Yes ; hut most of the orders were issued hy 
the Commissioner to the Deputy Commissioner, who 
communicated the same to the Public Works Depait- 
ment Othcers. 

(c). Action, if any, taken in anticipation of sanc- 
tion was never overruled. 

49. 

68. (a). Yes, namely Meos,Ahirs, Jats, Gujars, 
Rdjputs, Ranghars and KlianzSdds. 

(i). No. 

(c) . They came on to Relief Works when the 
famine became severe. 

59. 

61. No. 

72. Pive camp kitchens were opened before the 
rains broke. 

(5). T^il. 

(<j). Camp kitchens served only the dependent 
of workers. 

73. The minimum ration laid down in the Pun 
jab Pamine Code was allowed in the kitchens 
Meals were distributed twice a day at fixed hours 
Dependents were compelled to eat in theenclosurcs 
made for the purpose. 

76. On works only to dependents of workers. 

78. (a) In cash. 

(fi). Weekly. 

(c). At homes of recipients. 

80. (a) Brahmans were employed as cooks. 

(5). No reluctance was ever shown by people t 
take food cooked by them. 

81. Each camp kitchen had a Superintendeni 
who was responsible that the correct number c 
rations was indented for daily. This indent w£ 
submitted to the officer in charge, who gave ordei 
for supplies accordingly. The raw material wj 
weighed, and when cooked it was inspected by tl 
CivR Officer in charge of the camp. The food Wi 
also inspected by the Medical Officer in charge < 
the camp. The Civil Surgeon, who 'vdsited tl 
camps from time to time, inspected and tested tl 
food and its weight. The Public Works Depar 
ment Officers used to almost daily inspect and tei 
the food. 
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91 As far as tlie district is concerned, people in 
receipt of relief were menials belonging to neigh- 
bonrLg classes, ndtb a smaU percentage of cult - 
vS® Vere !»xg numl=er o£ emi- 

Grants from surrounding Native States. 

'' 92 Yes, because tbe famine was very mncb more 
severe than any of the previous ones, and affected 
a large portion of the distinct area. 

94i. Yes. 

96. Test works with a good task are sufficient to 
keep people off works who can otherwise subsist 
without coming on to work, but a system might be 
^(^nnted bv winch it may .be known what people 
wo5d molt Hkely require relief. On the first ap- 
pearance of scarcity lists should be prepared show- 
ino— (1) zaminddrs able to tide over famine for a 
(2) for six months, (3) for three months, 
[ 4 ) for Lmms, and (5) for old and infirm. These 
lists might be kept up by the patwari and the 
lambardars should be held responsible for their 
correctness. These should be revised eve^ six 
months. 'Ihe Tahsildar and Revenue Extra Assist- 
ant Commissioner should, at their inspection of the 
village, see that these lists are properly kept up. 

96 The re®''isters of births and deaths of rural 
circles' are kept by PoHce and those of Municipal 
towns by the Municipal Committees. 

98. There was no excessive mortality in any of 
the camps to disease caused by the defective or 
insufficient water-supply. Permanganate of potash 
■was freely used to disinfect all sources of water 
supply twice a week. Also wells within a radius 
of five miles of each were treated with potash per- 
manganate, and it is evident that the exceptional 
freedom from cholera of all camps was due to the 
care of water supply. 

99 (ff) As regards sanitation of camps, in- 
structions laid down in the Punjab Eamine Code 
■were strictly adhered to. The latrines were invan- 
ablv on the trench system, and they were always 
situated 200 yards to leeward of the camps. There 
■were special latrines placed near the camps for the 
use of people taking sick at night. There were 
se‘’Te‘’’ation camps for contagious diseases. W hen 
cholera appeared in the •vicinity of the district 
observation camps were opened for new comers 
where they were kept for five days before' being 
permitted to the main camp. The new comers 
were also aUotted work a good distance apart from 
the old labourers The sauitary arrangements were 
under the Conservancy Jamadar and supervised by 
the Civil Officers in charge of the camp and the 
Hospital Assistant. All arrangements were care- 
fuUv supervised by the 8ub-Divisional Officer and 
his ‘Assistants. The sanitary arrangements of the 
camp were inspected from time to time by the 
0ml Surgeon, and any defects noticed by him were 
rectified by the Sub-Ei'visional Officer on the spot. 

(b). At poor-houses sanitary precautions were 
most' rigidly enforced. The latrines were on the 




dry-eartli and removal system. Tlieir soiu’ce o: 
water supply was most carefully protected, the wel 
heing treated with permanganate of potash twic( 
a week. On the occurrence of cholera in the district 
all new comers were accommodated in a smal 
camp, a fair distance from the poor-house enclosure 
tin such time it was considered safe to allow then 
iuto the poor-house. The water for the inmates o 
the poor-house was hoUed and rerated hy flltra 
tion. The sanitary arrangements were supervise 
hy the Superintendents of the poor-houses and th 
Assistant Surgeon. 

(c). Same as (a). 

100. The grain shops were regularly inspected 
on the works &om time to time by Inspecting OfiB,- 
cers and the Civil Sm'geon. The grain shops were 
regularly inspected hy the Hospital Assistants of 
famine camps, as also hy the Civil Surgeon at each 
of his visits. On one occasion unwholesome grain 
was found and the vendor punished. On several 
occasions inferior food-stuffs were found, and this 
was brought to the notice of the Sub-Divisional 
Officer, who always meted out the necessary punish- 
ment. 

■ 102. Yes. 

107. No. 

109. (a). No. 

(b). Yes. 

(o). Yes. 

110. The provisions of the Yamine Code were 
adhered to as far as practicable. 

111. No. 

112. Non-official agency was used to a small 
extent, and was successful. 

(6). Yes. 

113. (a). Changes were made in the task, 
scale of wages, system of work. The only effect 
from these changes was in the case of reduction of 
wages, hy which the people left works in large 
numbers, and when they found the same scale of 
wages on all works they commenced coming back. 

(&). These changes had no unfavourable effect 
on the death-rate ; in fact, those labourers seeking 
relief who worked in a most emaciated condition, 
and chiedy from Native States, rapidly improved 
on the wages given them throughout the conti- 
nuance of famine relief. 

114. No. 




ME. MANNERS SMITH, EXECUTIVE ENGINEER, AJMER-MERWARA. 


The Pve&ident , — When did you have charge ? 

-4- — October 1898, I had charge of Ajmer and Merwfira. I have .been in RdJ- 
putiina all my service, 20 years ; but except in the famine of 1891-92 when I was for six months 
iu Beawar, 1 have never served in Ajmer-Merwdra before. We had two test-works in Ajmer, 
from November 1898 to July 1899, and in Merwdra we started three tanks and metal collection 
in November 1898. They were carried out under the Ajmer Code, 

Q. — When did distress show itself in 1898-99? 

— I arrived in October 1898 from furlough, and the first visit I paid to the Commis- 
sioner he told mo we should have to start relief works in a portion of Ajmer and also in 
Merwdra, nothing was in actual operation. The Commissioner was touring in Merwdra, settlino' 
where to start works. From November 1898 to July 1899 two works were undertaken in Ajmer. 
There was no large work in Ajmer. We never had more than 700 to 800 employed daily 
during the whole year. The North portion of the district was distressed, but the people did 
not show signs of emaciation. Still'they could not have supported themselves without the work. 

Q. — On what system were your relief works conducted ? 

_ A . — Each gang had its task and they were paid by the result of the work done ; but not 
by piece-work. 

Q. — If they only did 75 per cent, of the work you only gave them 75 of the pay ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

' Q. — ^Had you a minimum wage ? 

A . — The ordinary wage was the minimum. We paid according to the Famine Code, 
The people could not earn a proportionate increased wage for increased work, on test-works. 

Q . — Had you provision for dependants ? 

A. — We had no dependants on these tests-works, no provision for children or permission 
to earn above the ordinary wage, to compensate for that the rest-day wage was given. 

Q. — Was there any tendency to be satisfied with the minimum and to do no more work ? 

A . — ^Not in the period up to July 1899. They very seldom earned less than the ordinary 
wage. The digger had to do 90 cubic feet, the carrier 60, with a 100 feet lead. One digger 
was supposed to be equal to two carriers, or four working children. Therefore to one digger we 
had one carrier and one child. The latter carried 30 cubic feet with 100 feet lead. 

Q, — At that time you had not arrived at the requirements of Mr. Higham’s tables ? 

A , — Our establishment was not adequate to work it out. 

Q. — ^Did that system keep your people in good health ? 

A . — In very fair condition. 

Q. — What had you in Merwiira at the same time ? 

A, — Two portions were declared distressed. In Bhim we started first of all repairs to 
a tank and built a new tank. Then in Jewaja we started a tank at Lotiana, and also stone metal 
collection. The earthwork task was the same as in Ajmer. For metal-breaking, every digger 
broke 10 cubic feet, a carrier 5, and a child 2J. 

Q . — ^Tliat was rather high, was it not ? 

A, — ^No, they did that. The stone is on the side of the hill. They did not have to 
collect stone, we had separate people for that. It is trap stone, some soft and some hard. 

Q. — ^They kept in good condition ? 

A — ^Yes, we started early. 

Q. — ^^Vere they people who ordinarily did that sort of work? 

A. — No, they were cultivators, but they were classed as non-professional labourers. 

Q. — How many had you on works in Merwiira by July 1899? 

A , — At the end of that month there were 8,545 in Merwiira, but for the works I am 
talking of now, there were up to the end of March 4,278. 

Q , — Were these works conducted on the same principle of piece-work with a minimum 
wage, which is a Code task, but without provision for dependants ? 

A . — It was the same in Merwiira iij) to March. The works were then declared scarcity 
works, and a maximum but no minimum was given. The labourers were allowed to do 25 per 
cent, in excess of the ordinary task with a proportionate increase of w.agc in substitution for the 
Sunday wage to enable them to support dependants. 

Q . — ^It was pure piece-work. You thus had two systems, that and in Ajmer payment by 
results with a minimum wage ? 

A. — Yes, they remained test-works in Ajmer. 

Q. — In Merwiira did you employ infirm gangs ? 

A . — They had the minimum and were not liable to fine, 

Q . — ^^Vhat was your organization ? 

A . — ^The lowest units were the gangs which we arranged' by villages. We had family 
gangs at first; so many Jiggers and so many carriers and the task was sot for them. Though 
we had muster-rolls by villages, the payment was made to the sub-gang, to the individual. We 
did not form the people into bodies of 50 till we adopted the North-Western Provinces system 
in January 1900, 
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Q.— How many people came from a village on an average ? 

ji . — There might be any number up to 300. 

Q , — ^Had you headmen ? ' 

A.—We used to have mates for village gangs, selected, not by the people, but by 
ourselves. 

Q,— After July 1899 the numbers began to rise ? 

A. ^The rains were a failure. We had only 7*97 inches in Ajmer and 4'33 in Merwiira. 

Our average fall is 22 inches. 

Q . — .What class of people came on works in July ? 

A. — The labouring classes, zaminddrs, and Mere, the petty agriculturists. 

Q , — Were addiiional works started in August when they came in such large numbers? 

A. Wa liad to keep on starting works in proportion as the numbers came on works. 

Q. — Had you a standard beyond which the numbers on a work might not go ? 

A. — 'Wo had, I think 10,000. 

Q. — Afterwards you adopted the North-Western Provinces system of charges of 5,000 
or 6,000? 

A. — I was not in charge then of Merwfira. 

Q , — ^Did the people leave their homes and come on to the works ? 

A. — They came on in villages but they always wanted to go back to their homes at night. 

Q , — Had you a particular number of works for supplying a particular area? Did you 
mark your disire.sscd area into blocks, say, of 200 square miles, and sec how many w’orks it 
would require ? 

A. — ^^Ve made out programmes, and different villages were supposed to find employment 
on different works. 

Q. — ^The people of a village could go to a certain work and not to others? 

A— Yes. 

Q, — Am I to understand that every one who came to your works came with a ticket from 
the Circle Officer ? 

A. — They were admitted with tickets only up to December 1809. These tickets .«erved 
a double purpose, that of excluding those not in need of relief, and of sending people of a 
certain village to a certain work ; the latter purpose came later, when the numbers innre.ascd 
after the rains of 1899, because formerly wo only had limited areas to deal with and there w.as 
no difficulty. 

Q . — When did you commence to give gr.atuitous relief on your works ? 

A. — The civil authorities began gratuitous relief in March 1899. In Merwdra all the 
feeding of children was done in kitchens, not attached to works, but in village centres. 

Q. — Up to what time can you speak for Morw/ira ? 

A , — ^December 1899. 

Q . — The system elsewhere has been that where pressure became great and people came 
on to works, bringing their infirm relations and young children with them, neither of whom 
could work, gratuitous relief was given by cash doles on the W’orks or cooked food distribution 
from kitchens attached to works. Had you that system ? 

A. — Not on our work. The kitchens were civil kitchens and were opened in August 

1899. 

Q. — How far were they away from works ? 

A . — Scattered about the district in centres ofvill.agcs. 

Q. — You practically had no dependants relieved on works in Merwtira ? 

A. — No, and in Ajmer we had no doiiartmontal work kitchens. But when we started 
test-works again in Ajmer in September — having closed them in July — we had kitchens 
close to works, but not under the Public Works Department. They were intended to supply the 
wants of dependants of those on works and also the villages near. The difference was that 
in Merwfira the kitchens were placed in villages so that the works should not be rushed with 
children and dei^end.ants. 

Q. — Was there any change of system in Merwfira in October or November? 

A. — In November the maximum wage was done away with on scarcity works and the 
wage_ of the working children was raised. And in January we started the North-Western 
Provinces system. We gave a gang a task, limiting the number of the gang. Every 
member of the gang was paid by the result of the work of the whole gang. We measured the 
work of the gang but not of the individual. There was no minimum and no maximum, no 
Sunday wage. The Code wage was the maximum. We also started work kitchens under the 
Public Works Department. Then we divided the works into “chjirgcs,” having for e.ach a 
famine naib-tahsilddr, a “charge” generally consisting of three works,' and each work would 
hold about 2,000; 6,000 being the number of the total charge. That system lasted to the 
end of the famine, except that in April the district was declared a famine district and the 
rest-day wage was given. The same .system existed in Ajmer as in Merwfira, except that 
whereas in the former we had a work kitchen on every camp, in the latter the kitchens 
were nearly all maintained as civil kitchens. 

Q - — What were the numbers in the gangs? 

— ^We began by 100, but found that w-ith 50 the liability to fining would be less. 

Q - — How did you find the system work? 

4. ^ c.an only give figures for Ajmer. On one work out of 41 gangs 29 e.arned the 

full wage throughout May when distress was greatest. I think that was typical. 



Q. — see that something like 75 per cent, earned the full wage, and for the Code minimum 
about 10 or 15 per cent. On another work close on 80 per cent, earned full wage and on another 
90 per cent. And the kankar collection was still better. Eighty or 90 per cent, of the people 
earned full wage and the balance earned three-quarters of it. Your system was successful ? 

A. — think so. The people kept in good condition. We had one work in Kekri 
w'here we had to take special measures for relief in March. 

Q, — What was your mortality on works? 

A. — In Ajmer, from March to August, the worst time, the average death-rate was 444 a 
month out of a daily average attendance of 27,945. It is a high rate, it rose to 14'5 per mille 
per month, that is including the work hospitals ; and we had cholera in May. I don’t know 
what number of deaths resulted from cholera exactly, but in May 69 deaths were registered in 
one day on one work. At the time cholera appeared we had four distinct camps on that work. 
One of these practically disappeared through the people going to their villages. The others 
we split up into smaller camps, and moved them away from the infected area. 

Q . — ^Did you find any difficulty in moving them on ? 

A . — None at all. 

Q. — ^Did you by moving them get rid of cholera ? 

A. — Yes and by taking special precautions about the water-supply. 

Q . — ^AVhat was your subordination on these camps. You had your mates of gangs and 
naib tahsUddrs over the charge. Had the latter, or the Public Works subordinate, control of 
the charge ? 

A. — ^The famine naib tahsilddr was under the Public Works Sub-Divisional Officer, 
who would have three “ charges.” The naib tahsilddr was locally responsible for everything 
in his charge except technical matters. The local Public Works Sub-Overseer being sub- 
ordinate to him, except in the arrangement and execution of work. The Public Works Sub- 
Divisional Officer was subordinate to the Executive Engineer. The Executive Engineer was 
subordinate to the Commissioner except in technical matters. All .estimates and plans would 
be sent up to the Superintending Engineer for approval before being carried out, 

Q. — Would you call tasks and wages technical matters ? 

A. — ^No, matter's for the Commissioner. 

Q. — ^You found no friction ? 

A, — ^Noi it worked beautifully. 

Q. — ^Did you find these naib tahsilddrs trustworthy ? 

' A. — We had three from our own Revenue Department. These were distinctly superior 


to others. 

Q.— Did you find them trustworthy in money matters ? 

A, — We did not give them control of the money. We had resident cashiers. We had 
w'eekly payments till May. When we had these cashiers, they were supplied with money by 
travelling cashiers and we had daily pajrments. 

- Q, In June you had a very large increase on your works just before the rains ? 

^._We had a little rain in the beginning of June. The people thought the rains had 
begun, but when we had a long break the people got nepous and came rushing on works. In 
Ajmer the people fell oiF very rapidly , when the rains did come. We had no necessity 
to stiffen the task to send them away to their villages. 

Q, — ^You have no relief works now ? 

A. — We closed in September. 

Q, With regard to Merwdra, where you have taken me up to December 1899, did thincrs 

take the same course there in 1900 as in Ajmer ? 

A. Except,that the distress was greater and the works lasted till October and the 

people did not leave the worlis rapidly at the end. The same system was in force and it 
worked very successfully. 

Q.—So taken in time, the intermediate system with provision for dependants and children 
enables you to deal satisfactorily with acute famine ? 

A. — I think so. 

Q . — ^You are not in favour of a minimum? 

A . — I would never give a minimum. 

Q. Was the water-supply under the Hospital Assistant or the officer in charge ? 

A , — To each charge there was one Hospital Assistant and he was sanitary officer to the 
famine naib tahsilddr and was responsible for the water and sanitary arrangements. He was 
under the orders of the Special Famine Medical Officer, but in ordinary times he was under 
the famine naib tahsilddrs. 

Mr. Nicholson. — Had you a system of preparing programmes of famine works? 

A. — We had a programme which is submitted yearly to the local administration. The 
Public Works Department is responsible for the original preparation of it and it goes to the 
Commissioner, so that both Public Works arid Revenue Officers have a say in the matter. 

Q . — ^Then why were so many works found to be impracticable ? 

A. — ^Tho.=e were mostly irrigation works’. In Merwdra practically every site has been 
worked out, and the few left have no profit from a revenue point of view and they interfere 
with the water rights of existing tanks in the district below, or in neighbouring Native States. 

Q . — ^That difficulty was not .appreciated when the programme was originally prepared ? 

A . — ^I do not think that Native States knew of these tanks ; it was when the work began 
that they began to make objections, ^ 



Q, — is the reason-for the great difference between the digger’s task in stone breaking 
and the carriers’ — twelve and five ? 

A . — The carriers’ task was very light. The women could do more than five. 

Q, — Why was the ticket system stopped ? 

A . — Because it was thought that famine works should be open to every one who applied 
for labour. 

The President. — That was when you came to a more acute stage ? 

.4.— Yes. 

Mr. Nicholson . — ^But in Merwdra the maximum number was never more than 
68,000? 

A. — The ticket system was of little use then because the place was Hooded with immi- 
grants, especially from Jodhpur and Meywar. The former did not come in search of relief 
as they always go with their cattle down to Malwa. They found no work there and came back, 
and groat numbers got on our works. 

Q . — Had you many deserted children or orphans on your works ? 

A . — They would have gone at once to tho civil poorhouses. 

M 7 ’. Boui'dillon. — For Ajmer the figures supplied to tho Commission show a rise in the 
numbers on relief from November to December 1899. What was the cause ? 

A . — Increase of distress and foreigners. 

Q. — Immediately afterwards the}' fell again ? 

A. — Tho greatest rise in Ajmer was in October, when we had test-works. Wo reverted 
to the scarcity system in November and wc bad a fall. 

Q. — There was a vise in mortality in September ? 

A . — ^That was the fever. Wc had fearful mortality after the famine was over over the 
whole district. 

Q . — Had you any village works ? 

A . — Not in Ajmer. In Merwiira they were fairly successful. They drew off 3,000 or 

4.000 people before the rains ; our object being to send people back to their fields to begin 
agricultural operations. 

Rao Bahddur Syam Sundar Lai , — Is there any scope for vill.age works in Ajmer ? 

A . — Tanks arc played out. 

Q. — Is there much room for the sinking of irrigation wells? 

A . — I should think there was, but they are not good relief works, because they can only 
employ a limited number of people, and they require a largo establishment to look after tlie 
. people employed. 

Q . — Could not the local agency be utilized ? 

A . — I should think so. 

Q, — Do you think the wages were very easy in tho beginning ? 

A .- — I think our test system was much too easy, because we had a rainimuni and a rest-day 
wage. Besides our establishment was not in full order. 

Q. — Was it the easy wage which proved attractive to the people ? 

A . — ^I am sure it was. They were bound to receive the minimum wage and they did not 
do any work. 

The President . — For every two gangs you had a muster clerk. Were they workers ? 

A. — A great many were hanias’ boys, and people who could write Hindi merely for the 
purpose of writing the muster-roll. And over 10 gangs wc had a muhurr 'r who had to be 
able to write English. The mustering clerks were his assistants. For every group of 5,000 or 

6.000 people we had — 

12 7nuha7'rirs. 

3 Public Works clerks. 

3 clerks for registering new-comers. 

3 clerks for the famine naib tahsllddr. 

3 cashiers. 

3 Public Works subordinates, and the taltsUddr, making 28 in all for the 
separated charges. 

Q. — Were you much troubled witli immigrants? 

A . — We had a great number from Kishengarh, because a portion of the roiid to Deoli lies 
through their territory, and later wc had tliem from Jeypur. Later on Darb.'lrs made arrange- 
ments for taking the immigrants away. The immigrants considerably affected the number on 
our works and the mortality. Wc have no exact figures, but I should think we had at least 20 
per cent, of foreigners on our works in Ajmer where we had to have separate camps for 
them. 


[The witoiess subsequently added : — ] 

Tho answer as reported is incorrect. On "test” works in Ajmer from November 1898 
to July 1899 wo had a minimum w.sge, vis . : — 

For “ diggers ” and “ carriers ” the equivalent of ... ... 12 chhatqks. 

For “ working children ” ... ... , ... ... 7 „ 

and fines for short work were limited to this minimum. There was no maximum wage of 25 
per cent, iu excess of standard wage folr proportiouate increase of task, but .a rest-day wage was 
given. 



/ 


2 _ I regret I have made a mistake in the "diggers task for breaking metal, both in my 

'.written answers to the questions of the Famine Commission and in my evidence. 

The tasks were — 

1 "Digger” broke and stacked at quarry ... ... 10 cubic feet. 

1 “Carrier” ... „. ... ... 5 ditto. 

1 " Working child ” ... ... ... ... 2i ditto. 

The tasks were fixed by the Commissioner in January 1899. 

In fixing tasks, one digger was considered equivalent to two carriers or four working 
children, but for this class of work I still consider the “ Carriers’ ” task was too light. 

S The answer as reported is not quite clear ; we had at first gangs arranged by villages^ 

each village gang being mustered separately. The tasks were calculated for sub-gangs, formed 
as far as possible by families, three or four diggers with as many carriers as were required 
by the lead ; and payments were made to these sub-gangs, individually, according to the result of 
their work. The “ digger ” was the unit. We did not form the labour into gangs of 100 and 
later of 50, and treat the gang as the unit, till we adopted the North-Western Provinces systems 
in January 1900. 

4 The reply should be — 

I can only give figures for Ajmer. The result on some typical works, during May, the 
time when distress was greatest, is given in my answer to No. 4l of the'questions drawn up by 
the Famine Commission. 

5 The reply should be — 

We did not give them control of money. We had bi-weekly payments till May 1900, 
payments being made by travelling cashiers, who had given a security, and who went from the 
divisional or sub-divisional offices to make payments. When daily jwyments were intro- 
duced, resident cashiers were posted to each work, who were kept in funds by travelling 
cashiers. ^ 

6 The complete stafiT for a “ charge,” consisting of three separate works, is given in my 
answer to No. 22 of the questions drawn up by the Famine Commission. As reported in my 
evidence, it is not complete. 

7 The reply should be — ■ 

In Ajmer we had a great number at first from Marwar ; and throughout the famine 
from Kishengarh, on doubling the Rdjputfina-Malwa Railway, Kekri-Nasirabad Railway, and 
metal collection, Deoli Road, as portion of our work on these lay in Kishengarh territory ; on 
the Deoli Road we also had immigrants from Jeypore. In Merwdra, besides immigrants from 
Marwar, we had at one time 20,000 from Moywar, for whom we had to have separate camps. 

Later on the Darbtirs made arrangements for taking the immigrants away. The immi- 
grants considerably affected the numbers on our work^s and the mortality. We have no 
exact figures, but I should think at least 15 per cent, in Merwfira and 9 per cent, in Ajmer 
were foreigners. 



Mr. P, St. G. Manners-Smitli. 


Answers hy Mr, F. St. O. Manners- Smith, Exe- 
cutive Engineer, Ajmer Provincial division, to 
qvestions drawn up hy the Famine Oommis- 
sion. 


Introdtjotokt. 

Since November 1898 there bad been partial 
famine in Merwara and in the northern portion of 
Ajmer. 

1. In 1897-98 Khar if harvest was average ; 
Fahi harvest not so good as was anticipated. In 
1898-99 Khanf crops were damaged ; Babi onltiva- 
tion was very insignificant. 

3. {a) 22 inches. 

(A) Ajmer 7‘97 inches or 86 per cent, of average, 

(c) Merwara 4 33 inches or 20 per cent, of average. 

AJMEK. MERWARA. 



1B99. - 

Average from 
1891-98. 

18S9. 

Average from 
1894.-98, 

if) June . 

8-76 

3 16 

2-00 

3-44 

July . 

3-58 

7'82 

1'20 

7-47 

August . 

■04 

5-24 

■06 

4^85 

September 

•69 

2-25 

ro7 

2*73 


Preliminary Action. 


8. In Ajmer . — Two Test Works (tank repairs) 
were kept open from November 1898 to July 1899, 
in the nortWn portion of the district, and in Sep- 
tember 1899, when Test Works were reopened, 
metal collection and tank repairs were started. 

In Menoara . — Tank work and metal collection 
were started in November 1898 in the area where 
distress was acute. 

Before admission to works aU labourers had to 
j)roduce a ticket from the Civil Officer or Patwdris 
of their villages as a proof of their being in need of 
relief, in addition to accepting the work tests. The 
ticket system -was stopped in Ajmer in September 
1899. 

9. (a) A Famine programme, for both Districts, 
with a number of sanctioned estimates for located 
works, existed, but many of the works were found 
unsuitable, or in the case of new tanks impossible, 
as they interfered with the water rights of other 
tanks below\ The programmes had therefore to be 
altered and supplemented by new projects to suit 
requirements, and to provide sufficient labour for 
the very large numbers who came on the works. 
Many of the works undertaken were consequentlv 
not actually located before the famine, and a 
special establishment was employed during the 
famine to prejiare surveys and estimates for these 
additional works. The estimates were in most cases 
sanctioned after the works had been taken up, as 
this establishment was insufficient to keep pace 
with the rush of labour. 
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(b) No, tlie necessary establislunent vras not 
included in tlie programme, nor were lists of quali- 
fied candidates kept up. 

10. Both large and small Dejiartmental Works. 
There was no programme of village works. 

11. Ajmer . — 

(1) Test Works, November 1898 to July 

1899. 

(2) Test Works, September 1899. 

(3) Organisation of private ebarity in Ajmer 

and elsewhere, September 1899. 

(4) Kitchens, 

Porwarding Dep6ts, 

Poor-house, 

Village Relief, 

(6) Scarcity works, 

Opening Government ^ November 1899. 
Porests, 3 


^ October 1899. 


Merioara . — ■ 

(1) Concessions in Govermnent Porests> 
October 1898. 


(2) Test Works, November 1898. 

(3) Scarcity Works, March 1899. 

(4) Village relief, June 1899. 

(5) Opening of Porests to free grazing, July 

1899. 

(6) Kitchens, Augixst 1899. 

(7) Organisation of private"^ 

Charity. / September 

Beawar and charitable T 1899. 
poor-house. ) 

(8) Porwarding Dep6ts, December 1899. 

(9) Beawar poor-house, Pebruary 1900. 

14. Irrigation wells can be made everywhere. 
16. Labour was not the only criterion of need 

for relief at first, as the ticket system was in force. 

Test Works were first undertaken, conducted 
under the supervision and management of the 
Public Works Department in accordance Avith the 
Pamine Code. No works under District or Local 
Boards were carried out except one small work 
which the Beawar Municipality started in Mer- 
wara. 


16. The tasks on Test Works were fixed by ; 
Appendix V [a) and (ft) of the Ajmer Pamine I 
Code, for labourers classed as “ able-bodied persons ' 
accustomed to labour, but not to labour of the kind , 
reqvAired on ordinary works.” > 

The tasks were : — ' 


Earthwork 


Digejevt’ Task — 

Block or red soil 
Soft Mooram 
Average Mooram 
Haid Mooram ^ . 
Garners* Task 


C. ft. 

. 90 

• • o 60 

• • . 45 

• • « 30 

60 c. ft. for 100 ft, lead. 


stone Metal Collection— 


C.ffc. 

1 Digger broke and stacked at quarry . . la 

1 Carrier do. do. do. . . 6 

1 Working child do. do. . . 2^ 

Por quarryiDg and feeding the breakers tritli 
etone — 


c.rt. 

1 nigger supplied . . ... 60 

1 Carrier do. . . , . .25 

1 Working child . . , . .12 

I’d’ Kanhar Collection the task varied witb the 
quarries — 

' C. ft. 

1 Digger quarried, cleaned and stacked . 1 0 to 7 

1 Carrier do. do. do. . 6 to 8^ 

1 Working child do. do. . 2^ to 1 J 

In calculating tasks one “ digger ” rras consi- 

dered equal to two “ carriers ” or four “ working 
cbildren.” ' 

17. On Test Works payments were made by 
results, subject to a limit of minimum wage j the 
ordinary wage was tbe maximum ; a rest day allow- 
ance was given, but no allowance to dependants. On 
Scarcity Works payments were by results without 
a minimum ; a maximum wage allowance of 25 
per cent, in excess for proportionate increase of task 
was given. No rest day allowance was given ; but 
an allowance was given to dependants. 

In October 1899 tbe maximum wage was done 
away with ; and in April 1900, when the district 
was declared a “ I’amine ” DisMct, a minimum 
■wage on rest days was given. 

18. The continued demand for labour. 


La.kgb Public Works. 

19. In September 1899 every large Departmental 
Work, where lahoiu’ could be concentrated, was 
taken up ; hut as the rush of labour was great and 
new projects were not ready, small Departmental 
Works had also to he undertaken. 

20. The works were Dei^artmental Works in the 
immediate charge of the Public Works Department, 
under the Commissioner’s control, and in technical 
matters under the Superintending Engineer. The 
provision of the establishment requhed was attend- 
ed with great difficulty, and it was not ready in 
advance. We had to keep on recruiting and 
increasing establishment as works were opened and 
as labour increased. There was no delay in opening 
the works, and sufficient tools were always available. 

21. Works were divided into “ charges ” from 
January 1900, when the North-Western Provinces 
Code system was adopted. 

The charge consisted as a rule of three sejiarate 
works vith about 2,000 labourers on each, or a 
maximum of 6,500; but this maximum was not 
infrequently exceeded, in which case, if it was 
possible, labour Avas drafted to another charge. 



22. Tes. > 

The complete staff for a charge "was — • 


No. 

OfGoials. 

Monthly aalaty. 

Hfmabeb, 

1 

Pawino Nuib-Tahiil- 
dar in obargo* 

H60+15 horao al* 
lowauoe* 


3 

Pntlio Worts Subor* 

E30 to £0 + 16 

One for each work in the 

dmates. 

horse allowance. 

chATgO* 

3 

Casbi&ra • • 

BSa to 49 

Ono for each T7ork in tbo 
ohargo. 

1 

Hospital A.agistaut . 

H16 boreo ftUow- 
anoe* 

In ohargo of Hospitals at 
©aoh work in tbo “ohargo*' 
and inepocting oaob on 
nltornato days. 

3 

Clorts for Pamino 
Hoib-TabBiiaarB. 

H15 . . . 

Ono at each work* 

3 

■Raceiving olotka 

^10 * • • 

Pot Tocoivinc now oomots, 
otOe, at oaoli work* 

3 

Clarks for PnWio 
Works Sabordi 
Bates, 

S15 . . . 

Fot kcoping daily reports, 
oto., ouo at oaoU work. 

12 

blobartira . . 

nio . . . 

One to ten gangs. 

55 

UuBtor olotka . 

Annas S pet diem . 

Ono for every two gange. 

23 

Bbamiaa . 

BS . . . 

Fonr in charge of tronsnro at 
oaoh camp, and 2 as poona, 
and {> as Conservanoyi 
Bazar, and water matss. 

8 

Kitoben Saperinten- 
dente. 


One for cnoh work Mtoben, 

8 

Hoepital olerka « 

HIO . . . 

One tor each vrotk hoepltal. 

3 

store olerka > < 

B6 . . . 

Ono tor oaeh etoro godown. 


Cho'wkidars and sweepers were employed as con* 
sidered necessary by the Pamine Naib-Tahsildar, 
receiving the wage of their class. 

There was no dilficulty about hutting, strides 
and bamboos being easily obtained and supplied as 
requh’ed. The rales of the Ajmer Famine Code and ' 
later on of the North-Western Provinces Code were 
followed with regard to conservancy and water- 
supply, For food supply a Bania was appointed to 
each work by the Civil authorities, and a Work 
Hospital with medicines was established at each 
camp, with a Hospital Assistant to each " charge,” 
under the orders of the Special Famine Medical 
Officer. 

23. 'In Merwara the ticket system was in force 
till January 1900, by which time there were 00,000 
on the works -, in Ajmer there were no tickets after 
July 1899. 

No distance test was enforced, but as Muster Foils 
were taken at 7 a.m. in the morning in the hot 
weather, and 8 a.m. in the cold Weather, and again in 
the evening at 5 p.m., the distance was practically 
fixed, and all whose homes wei’e not at a reason- 
able distance had to live on works. 

24i. In Ajmer the maximum number on works 
was 60,000 ; the area of the district is 2,000 square 
miles, a work of 10,000 would therefore serve one- 
fifth of the population" needing relief, and 400 square 
miles, as we are never likely to have a famine of 
greater severity than the last. 











In^Ierwara tlie maximum number on works 
.was 68,6')0, the area is G50 square miles ; a work of 
10,000 would therefore serve about onc-sevonth of 
the population needing relief, and 90 square miles. 

Excluding immigrants from neighbomdng foreign 
States, labomrers had never to go more than 15 mifos 
to find work. 

25. Tlie Executive Engineer was directly 
under the orders of the Commissioner except in 
purely technical matters. 

26. There were Eamino IsTaib-Talisildars for 
each charge, appointed by the Commi.ssioncr, but 
placed under the orders of the Executive Engineer. 
Some of these were appointed from the Kaib- 
Tahsildars of the Revenue Department, others were 
obtained from the North-Western Provinces and 
elsewhere. Their pay was RGO per mensem witli 
16 horse allowance. The local representatives of 
the Public Works Department were subordinate to 
the Eamine Naib-Tahsildar of their “ charge ” in 
all matters except actual arrangement and exe- 
cution of work. 

The Eamine Naib-l'absUdar was general super- 
visor of the works in his “ charge,” and was respon- 
sible for — 

(1) Prompt admission and register of .appli- 

cants. 

(2) Classification and treatment of workers. 

(3) Provision of shelter. 

(4) Correctness and proper payment of 

wages. 

(5) jSIarket arrangements and supply of food. 

(G) Adequate supply of good water and 

proper disinfection of wells. 

(7) Hearing and investigation of complaints. 

(8) Hospital and sanitary arrangements. 

(9) Care of children and infirm persons 

presenting themselves at the work. 

(10) Prompt submission of accounts. 

(11) Immediate report to Executive Engineer 

through the Sub- Divisional Ollicer of 

the outbreak of any epidemic disease. 

(12) Management of the work kitchen. 

The Public Works Subordinates were responsible 
for — 

(1) Correctness of Cluster Rolls. '• 

(2) Correctness of task fixed for each gang 

each day. 

(3) Correctness of measurements taken each 

day, and wage earned by labourers. 

(4) Correctness of -daily reports submitted 

each day. 

(5) Arrangement, distribution of laboiu- on 

Avork, and execution of work itself. 

(G) Supply of tools. 

Tlie Naib-Tahsildar had eveiy access to measure- 
ment books and forms in use, and could be present 
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when tasks were set out in the morning, and when 
measurements were taken in the evening if he wished, 
and abstracts of the Daily Reports shoving work 
executed each day and numbers employed were sub- 
mitted daily by him ; and it was his duty to see that 
all the orders of Government were earned out as laid 
down in page 426 of the Report of the Ramine 
Commission of 1898, as shown above. 

27. No, the tasks were applied by the Executive ‘ 
Engineer, but the Public Works Department Sub- 
Divisional Ofdcers or Inspecting Officers could change 
them, if, for a special reason, it was considered 
necessary, reporting the fact with their reasons to 
the Executive Engineer for confirmation, vdio in- 
formed the Commissioner of any important change. 

28. Gangs « ere formed by villages and families 
as far as possible. At first each gang niunbcred 
about 100, but afterwards 60 Avas the ntunber 
adopted. Each gang had its oAvn mate, muster 
clerk, and distinguishing number, its oAvn working 
area, where it assembled for muster at the time 
fixed each morning. As far as possible the dilTerent 
classes of labour were distributed in proportion in 
each gang, but on large works Class E (adult 
dependants capable of light task) wore formed into 
separate gangs, and not included in the working 
gangs. 

29. Erom November 1898 to March 1899 the 
classification and grain equivalent of wage was — 

Bfiuivalent, 

CbitlKLo. 

Class X, Special (mates) .... 21 

„ Y, Diggers (men) ... 19 

„ Z, Carriers (women) ... 13 

Children 7-12 years .... 8 

Erom March 1899 to September 1899 the classi- 
fication and wage scale was — 

Ordinary. Minimum, 


Class A, Special, 2 pice more than 
Class I. 

CbittdkF, 

Chittdki. 

Class I, Diggers (men only) 

20 

12 

„ IT, Cariiers 

„ III, Woiking children (3-12 

15 

12 

years) . . . 

„■ IV, Adult deptiidants capa- 

Cl. 8 

7 

/ ble of light task • , 

*•. 

12 

In September 1899 the age of wmrking children 
was raised, and labour classified and paid — 

Ordinary minimum, 
ChittdkB. Cliitldkg, 

Special, 2^pioe more than Class I. 

Class I, Diggers (men only) 

20 

12 

„ II, Carrieie . 

„ III, Woiking children (10-12 

16 

12 

years) 

,, IV, Adult dependants capa- 

10 

S 

ble of light task 

... 

12 


with Civil K itchens for non- working children. 



In Jamiary 1900 -wlien the IS'orth-Westcrn Prov- 
inces Code was adopted the classification and wage 
hecatne— 


On TTorks— 


Ordinary, 3Iininum. 




Cbliitiks. 

ChbiUki. 

Class A, Sppcial, 2 pice more than 
Class B. . . • 


12 

a 

B, Diggers (men only) 

19 

12 


C, ('niTiers (ndulls and ehild- 
rcn above l-l- } ears, both 
sexes) 

14 

12 

fi 

D, Children between 1 0-14, 
both sexes . . 

10 

8 


E, Adult dependants capa- 
ble of light task . 

• 

12 


Children in arms 1 pice to the mother. 
In Kitchens — 


CiihlUk'. 

9 

6 

4, 


3 


Class E. Adult dependants unfit for work 
,, E, Children 10-14 unfit for work , 

„ G, Children 7-10 . , . 

„ Hj Children under 7, but not in 

^rms . • • • 

later on raised to 

The differences in classification with that laid 
down in Section 446 of Eeport of Pamine Commis- 
sion were : — 

(a) We had no women “ Diggers. *’ 

(b) Age of children in “ Camcrs ” class was 

above 14, instead of 12. 

(c) Age of working children was 10 to 14, 

instead of 8 to 12. 

(d) Age of non-working children was tmder 

10, instead of under 8. 

The differences in wage with that laid down in 
Section 466 of Eeport of Pamine Commission 
were : — 

Otir Scale, Famine Cotnmistion' $ 
Scale, 

, Cbhit^kfl, Clihlt&Ls. 

riggers . . . 19 instead of 20 

Carriers , .14 „ 15 

Working children . 10 „ 8 

Non-Torking children (a) 6 ,, 7 

,» », (^) ,, 6 


58i 


55 


The result of the famine proved that the wages 
we gave, when there was no reduction of 25 per 
cent., were sufficient, the only class who sufl’ercd 
at times being the “ Carriers,” and I would recom- 
mend never less than 15 cliliitaks for these. 

The other classes came through the famine in 
fair condition. 

The women in this part of India are more indus- 
trious than the men, and did more than their allotted 
share in the gang’s task, and not infrequently the 
stronger ones assisted in digging. 



A slight saving was effected hy our scale as the 
grain equivalent of wage was less, hut the actual 
amount cannot ho calculated, as it depends on the 
number in the different classes of labour, a varying 
quantity. 

30. We did not allow women in the “ Diggers ” 
class, and in the “ Carriers ” class wo decided that 
all should receive the same wage in’especii^'c of 
sex, as they were doing the same work. There was * 
no difficulty caused, on the other hand it simplified 
the accounts and muster rolls, as there was only one 
rate of daily wage to enter and check for each class. 

Wo gave the “ carriers ” the wage allowed for 
toomen in tliis class in the Norfh- Western Provinces 
Code, and so saved slightl.y, hut as stated above this 
class was the only one wliich occasionally showed 
signs of real distress. 

31. Payments wore hy results from the first, 
and from September 1890 the task for the gang 
treated as a " unit " was fixed, and each member 
of a gang was paid by the result of the work 
done by the entire gang to which ho belonged. 

The fuU ordinary wage was given for full ordi- 
naiy task, or 12 1 per cent, under — 

J W.ngo for , 5 task (12t per cent, over or antler). 

^ 'Wage for . i task (12^ per cent, over or untlcr). 

No wage was given if less than 12,} per cent, 
below task was done, the work being measured 
and added to the next day’s task measurement. 

On Test Works in Ajmer (from September to 
October 1900) tliis system was subject to the provi- 
sion of a minimum Avage, but at no other period" 
was this allowed, and no relief uas given to depend- 
ants till November, Avhen works were treated as 
scarcity worlcs. 

32. I consider that if started in time, relief can 
be adequately afforded in case of severe famine by 
works conducted throughout on a system of pay- 
ments hy results, as noted above, 

33. Please see answer to Question IG. No 
allowance was made for the distance the workci-s 
had come. 

On the Kekri-Sawar Road to which labour came 
almost entirely from the Istimrari Estates and neigh- 
bouring Native States, and arrived in a most feeble 
condition, tasks had to be reduced in iAfai’ch 1900 
for about a mouth, till they picked up their strength, 
and again during the cholera eindcmic in May 1900 
on the same woric the tasks were reduced. 

In the Ajmer District on other works tlie 
diggers’ task for earthwork got more severe as the 
famine went on, and they were : — 
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3d;. Adequate on the u-hole, when the 25 pet 
cent, deduction laid douTi in Section 105 A, 
Chapter YI, Iforth-Westcm Prorinccs Pamine Code, . 
tras not enforced. As already stated the u’agc of ' 
the “ carriers ” might have been liighcr, as they • 
occasionally showed signs of running down; all 
others remained in fair condition. 

It was frequently noticed that Class E (adidt . 
dependants capable of light task), u lio were not 
liable to fine, and did very little work, had saved 
money. Copper returned fireelj' to the Banins ; in 
proof of this, they would only sell grain for copper 
at a discount, as their surplus stock of copper was 
excessive. 

36. A rest day wage was given ou Test Works in 
Ajmer from September to jS^ovomber 1899, and 
later from April 1900, when the District was 
declared a Famine District. 

From March 1899 to September 1899, on Scar- 
city “Works in Merwara, the workers could cam 
a maximum wage allowance of 25 per cent, in 
excess, for proportionate increase of task ; and no 
rest day wage was given during that period. 

I would prefer allowing the workers to earn a 
maximum wage aUowauce in order to support them- 
selves on the rest day. 

We could not do that, as our work programme 
was limited, so eventually gave a rest day allowance. 

36. The minimum wage was not excessive for 
“workers,” but too high for class E, “ adult depend- 
ants capable of light task.” 

We had no penal wage, and there was no mini- 
mum for short work, as above explained. 

The limit of the fine for short work to the mini- - 
mum wage is not reeommended, as it only induees 
idleness, and makes the works attractive. 

37. Yes, in Ajmer on Test Works from Septem- 
ber to November 1899. We had no penal wage. 
If gangs could not do half the task it was dixo to 
idleness. 

38. In Ajmer we had daily payments on Tes 
Works from September to November 1900 ; tlien 
bi-weekly payments until jMay 1900 ,* and after tliat 
date daily payments were introduced. 

In Jlerwara bi-weekly payments wore in force 
until May 1900, when daily payments were intro- 
duced in the Beawar Tahsil and in July 1900 in 
the Todgarh Tahsil. 

Daily payments are preferable on Scarcity ” 
and “Famine” Works, but on “Test ” Works bi- 
weekly payments arc considered sufficient. 

39. Before the introduction of daily payments 
the Famine Naib-Tahsildars were directed to* give a 
minimum wage in cash to all fresh arrivals eacli day 
till pay day ; this order had, however, to he cancelled, 
as it was found that labourers frequently left the 
work after receiving their wage and rcajipcared 
again as fresh arrivals a few days after uitli flie 
same object. Instead, any fresh comers wlio •were 
abtolutely destiiute were fed in the Work Hitchens 
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till pay day, wlion tlioy received the wage they had 
earned. It was noticed that the Banins liad occa- 
sionally a collection of brass pots, etc., which had 
been pawned to them by the workers, but the 
accounts were settled on pay day ; and nothing 
further than this was noticed. 

40. To the individual ; and this method is recom- 
mended. 
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(c) Kankar ileial Celleditm, Gktigra Camp, Kithanpari 
Boad. 
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42. Our system moro nearly coincided with the 
North-IVestern Provinces modified intermediate i 
system, than any of the others referred to. / 

The differences were ; — ' 


(a) We had no maximum wage, except from 

March to November 1899 in the Mor- 
wara Scarcity Works. 

(b) We gave a minimum rest day wage from 

April 1900. 

(<?) We paid or fed dependants in the Work 
Kitchens. 

(d) We did not pay daily till May 1900. 



43. Twent 7 “five per cent, in excess of tlie ordi- 

nary Trage. Cliildren from 10-14 years were 
employed on worisj and children in arms remained 
on the worhs with their mothers, who received 1 
pice per diem for each child. The remaining 
children were fed in the Work Kitchens. ' 

Eor wealdy persons capable of light task a nomi- 
nal task was given, with a minimum wage ; and 
in Ajmer they were formed into separate gangs and 
employed mostly in breaking ballast and stone 
metal. As they could not receive less than the 
minimum wage, and were not hahle to fines for short 
work, we got very little out of them. This class 
are on gratuitous relief, and I would not pay them 
in coin at aU, but feed them in kitchens, making 
them work as usual, formed into separate gangs 
away from the workers. If they must he paid in 
cash, piece-work at favourable rates is considered 
preferable to task work with minimum wages. 

44. Contractors were only employed in supply- 

ing hutting materials, and in the erection of huts 
for the establishment. Kitchens and hospitals. ' 

The frames for huts for workers were also sup- 
plied by contract. 

45. Musters were kept up ; and the system was 
hut a modification of the Code Task System, 
under which the minimum wage limit disappeared, 
and no rest day allowance was given tiU April 1900. 

46. Up to February 1900, the system was to fix | 

the rate of wage on each Saturday for the next 
week on the current price list received from the 
Assistant Commissioner, who fixed the rates at 
which grain was to he sold on the works at ^ seer 
less than those in force in the market towns, to ' 
allow for carriage, etc. ‘ 

The price fixed for the cheapest staple grain on 
works lieing taken as the basis, the wages were cal- 
culated on the grain equivalent in force for each 
class and paid accordingly, the rates varying often 
from week to week. The wages were calculated to 
the nearest pice, sums including a fraction less that 
li pies being calculated at the next lower multiple, 
and those of l-J pies or above at the next higher ' 
multiple. 

In February 1900 the Commissioner divided the 
works into groups, the wages for each group being 
fixed by him from the price of the cheapest sound 
grain in the weekly statement of current rates, and 
payments were made on the scale fixed in accord- 
ance with the wage table on page 136, North- 
Western Provinces Famine Code, September 1899. 

47. (1) The site for the camp is first selected 
and marked out ; wmlls are taken up, dis- 
infected Avith lime and alum if necessary, i 
and chowkidars placed in charge of same, i 
Conservancj’^ flags are posted, the space > 
•Rutliin which must be kept clean of all i 
nuisances. 

(2) Huts are erected, including those for the 
establishment, kitchen, hospital and store ' 
enclosure; and a flag erected at the 
place fixed for admission of new comers ' 
to the work. ^ 



(3) The work is marked out, with work areas 

for each gang. 

(4) The Pamine Naib-Talisildar, Public Works 

Subordinate, and Establishment and 
tools being on the spot, the labour is 
admitted, and gangs are formed. 

All new comers are assembled at the 
. recruiting ground, where the Eamine 

Naib-Tahsildar, assisted by the Public 
Works Subordinates and their clerks, 
sort and classify the gangs, making them 
up by villages and families, 50 to each 
gang. 

When each gang is formed, a mate is 
selected and appointed, who receives a 
badge with the distinguishing number 
of lus gang on it ; the gangs sit down by 
classes ; a mustering clerk is appointed to 
every two gangs, and a Moharrir to 
supervise 10 gangs. The Muster Bolls 
of the gangs are taken and handed over 
to the mates, who also receive orders 
from the Public Works Subordinate or 
the Store-keeper for the tools of their 
gangs. 

(6) The gangs are marched off to the store 
godown, and on receipt of their tools 
proceed to the work, where each is 
given its own work area, and instructed 
what work and tasks are required. 

(6) Hutting materials are given, and the gangs 

erect their huts under the instruction of 
“ grammies, ” the position of each hut 
having been marked out beforehand. 

(7) The gangs are now ready to work, and 

tiie following is the daily routine ; — 

Each gang assembles on its own working 
area in the morning at the appointed 
time ; aw., 7 a.m. in hot weather, 
and 8 A. ii. in winter. 

After muster has been taken, the Public 
Works subordinate visits each gang in 
turn and fixes and sets out the task for 
each, recording the same in his note- 
book reserved for tliis purpose, and 
informing the mates what is required of 
their respective gangs, each member of a 
gang being paid by the result of the 
work done by the entire gang. 

In calculating tasks one Class “ B ” 
(digger) was considered equal to two 
Class “ C ” /carriers) or four Class “ D ” 
(working children 10-14). “D ” Class 
was accepted as the “task unit;” the 
number of a gang was reduced to this 
unit, and the task fixed accordingly. An 
example is subjoined. 

EarihioorJc . — Hard soil : task for Class “ B ” 
(digger 90 c. ft., and for carriage with 300 
feet lead), 4^ Class “G” carry 90 c. ft. 


(li “ 0 ” for eacli 100 feet lead) = 13 
Class " D ” units dig and carry 90 c. ft. 


B. 

Suppose the gang 11' 
coDsietB of 


C. D. 

Zl'j 10 
X > 


4j 


2J 


0 


54-+10=108 CloBB “ D ’’.units. 

The task for the gang is therefore 
X 90 c. ft, = 748 cubic feet. 

At 12 o’clock there is an interval of rest 
till 2 o’clock ; at 6 o’clock the Public 
Works Subordinate visits each gang 
again, measures the rvork, and Irecords 
the same in his measurement book, and 
informs each mate of the wage earned. 
An evening muster is taken, the gangs 
are paid the wage earned for the pre- 
vious day, and the work is closed between 
6 and 7 p.m. In the evening the Sub- 
overseer calls the Moharirrs (1 to 10 
gangs) and Muster Clerks (1 to 2 gangs) 
and has the wage earned by each gang, 
as per result of work measured, entered 
in the Muster Polls, the Moharrirs filling 
in the abstract and preparing Perm 
D VI, showing the amount to be paid 
next day to each of the gangs in their 
charge. After check with the Muster 
EoU, the Sub-overseer countersigns 
these, and forwards the counterfoil to 
the cashier. 

On the following morning the cashier 
places the amount earned by each gang 
in separate money bags, each bag being 
marked with the distinguishing number 
of the gang to which it refers. 

At 6 P.M. the cashier proceeds with his 
money bags to some convenient spot on 
the work area, where the Moharrirs are 
assembled. To each of them he gives 
his 10 corresponding bags of money, 

‘ taking a receipt for the same in Porm 
I) in. The Moharrirs, with the aid of 
the muster clerks, then proceed to pay 
their gangs, the cashier visiting each in 
tmm, and checking the disbursement 
that has just been made. On the work 
on which the Pamine Naib-Tahsildar 
was present he also inspects payments 
and satisfies himself by personal observa- 
tion and enquiry that payments are 
regularly made, and on the other works 
in the “charge ” the Pamine Naib- 
Tahsildar’s Clerk inspects the payments. 

(8) With regard to dependants, on an-ival all 
, adults and children above 10 years, unfit 
for work, are given tickets 'of admission 
to the kitchen, as well as aU the children 
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below 10 years of age, except cbildren in 
arms, who remained witli their mothers. 

(y) An y labourers who in the opinion of the 
Hospital Assistant — who acted as medi- 
cal adviser to the Eamine Naib-Tahsil- 
dar — required special diet or treatment, 
were admitted to the Hospital. 

As stated elsewhere, the “ charges ” generally 
consisted of three works, separated from 
each other, and at each camp there was a 
Hospital, the Hospital Assistant inspect- 
ing the labourers on each work on alter- 
nate days. A clerk, who carried out the 
^ Hospital Assistant’s instructions in his 
absence, with the necessary establish- 
ment of water carriers and sweepers, was 
appointed for each Hospital, 

4<8. The tasks were stiffened by the Executive 
Engineer, and a rexiort sent to the Commissioner 
■when important alterations were made. Eor wages 
see answer to Question 4<6. 

49. Civil Agency Works were opened in May 
1900 in Merwara to provide employment for the 
villagers near their own homes just before the mon- 
soon set in, so that they might return to then' homes, 
and he ready to resume their agricultm'al operations 
with the first fall of rain. 

In Beawar these works were appreciated, anp 
about 3,000 left the ordinary Departmental Works ; 
in Todgarh they only attracted about 900 labourers. 

GuATUITOtrS EELIEr. 

66, On Departmental Works adult dependants, 
capable of light work, were relieved in cash, the 
mothers of children in arms received 1 pice per day 
and the other dependants were relieved in the 
kitchens “with rations of cooked food, 

72. In Ajmer the maximum number of work 
kitchens maintained at one time was 20. 

In Merwara there were never more than six 
■work kitchens. 

These kitchens were opened in January 1900, 
and maintained till the close of the famine. 

The work kitchens served the dependants of 
the workers of the charge only. 

73, The following was the classification of 
inmates and ration given in work kitchens : — 

Motion. 

Class E, Adult dependants unfit for 9 chlnttfiks. 
work. 

Class F, Children 10-14 years unfit 6 „ 

for Work. _ 

' Class G, Children 7-10 years . . 4 ^ 

„ H, Childieu under 7, but not in 3 ,, 

arms. 

later o.n raised to . „ 

There were two meals a day ; in the cold weather 
one was at 10 a.m., and the other at 4 p.m. ; in the 



hot weather, at 9 a.m, and 6 p.m. Half the ration 
for the day was distributed at each meal, and the 
inmates were compelled to feed on the premises. 

76. On arrival at works all who were entitled 
to relief at the kitchens were given a ticket of admis- 
sion by the Pamine Naib-Tahsildar. 

The Pamine Haib-Tahsildar settled which of 
classes ‘ B ” and “ P ” were unfit for work and 
entitled to relief at the kitche:n. 

80. Malis and Brahmins were employed as cooks. 
There was no objection to the cooked food itself, 
but the Hajputs objected on principle to receiving 
gratuitous relief, without the form of work in pay- 
ment, and at first many kept their children away 
from the kitchens ; as distress increased this objec- 
tion was forgotten. 

81. Por each work kitchen there was a Super- 
intendent on fi.10 to fi.12 per mensem, under 
the orders of the Pamine Naih-Tahsildars. 

The Pamine Naib-Tahsildar submitted the 
accounts, with the daily indents for grain and the 
IMuster Rolls as vouchers, each week to the Execu- 
tive Engineer for payment- The kitchens were 
inspected constantl}' by the Executive Engineer, In- 
specting Officers, and Sub-Hiidsional Officers, and 
the accounts and musters were checked on the spot. 

Genebaj-. 

89. In Merwara it was at one time as high "as 
73 per cent, of the general population. ^ Merwara 
suffered from a period of drought and famine for two 
oeusecutivo years. The whole population, with the 
exception of a part of the population of Beawar city, 
depends on agriculture, and with the failure of rains 
for two successive years, the people were helpless. 

The surrounding country was in an equally bad 
condition, and no attempt was made at emigration. 
The Government w orks and relief v ere all that the 
people had loft them. With the neighbouring 
Native States the case was different, as their 
aiTangemeuts for relief works were backward, and 
Merwura w as flooded with immigrants who were 
later drafted back to their own States when those 
States were ready for them, but there is no doubt 
many stayed on in Merwara and added to the high 
percentage of those shown as relieved. 

In Ajmer the figui’es never reached 16 per cent, 
if we exclude those relieved independently bylstim- 
rardars and Jagirdars. 

90. Belief was excessive on Test Works in 
Ajmer from September to November 1899. The 
test scale was too liberal, and more lenient and 
attractive than that for Scarcity Works. 

Labourers were paid daily as opposed to bi-week- 
ly ; they could not receive less than a minimum 
wage, and they received a rest day minimum wage, 
neither of which were granted on “ Scarcity ” 
Works. At the commencement of Test Works in 
September 1899 there were about 2,400 on the works ; 
at the close of October l'V99 there were nearly 



27,000; the “test” system -n-as^tlicu closed, and 
works carried out as “Scarcity” Works, and in two 
weeks the numbers fell lo 17,000, after which time 
the rise AA'as gradual, and not spasmodic. 

Relief was found defective in February 1900 on 
the Kckri-Sawar lload, udiontho 25 per cent, reduc- 
tion of Avago scale Avas applied. 

The labourers Avore nearly all from the Istimrari 
Estates or neighbouring States, and came on the 
work in a pitiable condition, and special measures 
of relief had to bo made in March for a .short lime 
to allow them to recruit, by reducing the task, 
giving them a minimum wage limit, and a rest day 
minimum Avago. 

91. CultiAmtors. All the classes named arc 
supposed to have come on the Avork, but avo had no 
separate records. 

91. Yes, AA'ith the exception of a daily minimum 
wage limit, or daily payments on Test Works. 

95. A method by selection, or the ticket system, 
was most useful in Merwara, as long as it aams con- 
tinued, as a check on foreign immigration. This 
system is quite practicable in a little strip of terri- 
tory surrounded by Native States like litorwara. 

98. Tlio AA’atcr-supply, although at one time it 
caused anxiety in iMcrwara, never entirely failed, 
aud wells Averc deepened if required and found neces- 
sary. 

In Merwara permanganate of pot.ash Aros used to 
disinfect avcUs, and in A jmer wo used lime and alum, 
aud orders Arorc given to disinfect aa'cHsoucc a Aveok. 

99. On Works flags wore fixed not less than 
150 yards from the AA'ork or camp, \a ithiu which no 
nuisances Avere alloAVcd, and chowkidars were posted 
to see this order earned out. 

The Famine Naib-Tahsildar engaged the number 
of sweepers required to keep the Camp, Kitchen, 
Hospital, and their surroundings clean, and they 
AA'ero rmder the orders of a consen'ancy mate. 

For water, when the wells had been taken up 
and disinfected, chowlddars were placed in charge 
of each, and to each avcII special men (o draw w-ater 
Avero appointed, who were giA'cn iron buclvots for 
the purpose. A special gang of Avomcn (carriers 
class) AA’erc told off to carry the Avatcr to piaos fixed 
at suitable intervals on the work, korosino tins being 
used for carrying the \a atcr. Piaos wore also estab- 
lished at the kitchens and hospitals. 

These piaos were supplied with largo earthen 
gharras, wluch AAmre filled by the Avater carrier, and 
Brahmin distributors Avero appointed to each piao to 
supply the Avater to the workers, through a tin trough 
AA'ith pipe attached. Four men Avith a charpoy wore 
always maintained at each camp under the Famine 
Naib-Tahsildar, whoso duty it VA'as to patrol and carry 
any one found sick and unable to Avalk to the hos- 
pital, and also to carry dead bodies to the burial 
ground, where a certain number of graves AA'ere 
always ready dug. These were dug by one of the 
gangs by task when required. Very few bodies were 



burnt, as fuel was difB.cult to get, and rery expen- 
sive. 

During the cholera epidemic in the Kel<ri Circle 
in May 1900 special gangs of men were formed to 
patrol the uorks, and to search and tat’e, the sick to 
hospital at once, special cholera camps being formed; 
The large camps were hrokeil up into several smaller 
ones, special cholera medicines were distributed, all 
the wells thoroughly disinfected, and special precau- 
tions taken about water-supply. 

When the epidemic commenced it was very diffi- 
cult to get the sanitary arrangements into proper 
order, as many of the establishment, including the 
Hospital Assistant, were attacked, ai d the remain- 
der with the labourers were panic-stricken. 

The Special Damine Medical Officer, with the 
Executive Engineer and Inspecting Officer, proceeded 
at once to the spot, and in a week the worst of the 
outbreak was over. 

The Special Eamine Medical Officer supervised 
all the sanitary arrangements in the camps. 

100. The groin shops were regularly inspected, 
and inferior and un« holesome grain was often dis- 
covered, some being old and weevil-eaten, and some 
containing “ Kes .ri.” Banias ofFering unwholesome 
gnin for sale « ere brought before the District Magis- 
trate for punishment. 

101. The hark of certain trees was very com- 
monly chopped and ground, and mixed with “ atta,” 
and made into chappatties to increase the quantity. 
Many suffered from swelling of the feet, but tins 
was considered by the Specitil Eamine Medical Officer 
as due rather to g< n( ral d( hility than to the effects 
of mixing uild products with their food. 

102. Mericara . — In July and August 1899 the 
Marwaris began to emigrate at once, and the 
roads through Merwara were one continuous 
stream of Marwaris emigrating with their families 
and flocivs on their way to Central India, from which 
they returned later on disappointed, and began to 
enrol themselves on our works. 

Eromthe neighbouring State of Mewar thou- 
sands came on to our works, in November 1899, in 
a most deplorable condition, the total eventually 
reaching 20,000. As our works programme was 
limited, and to prevent disorganisation on the works, 
special camps were formed where they were fed till 
their own State made arrangements to take them 
back and relieve them. But a number of them no 
doubt remained on our works throughout the 
famine, and quite 16 per cent, of those relieved in 
Merwara may he accepted as immigrants from 
Native States. 

Af/wer.— During the Test ’Works, from Septem- 
ber to November 1899, we were crowded with immi- 
grants from Marwar and Kishangarh, the former 
being employed on the Budha-Pushkar Hoad, and 
the latter on metal collection on the Kishangarh 
Bond, until arrangements were made by their own 
State for their relief. 
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j We Lave, Lowover, througLout the famine 
given employment to a number of Kisbangarb 
labourers, both on doubling the iiajputana-Malwa 
EaUway, and on tbe Nasirabad-Kekri Bail way, 
portions of our work on tbcso being in tbe Kisban- 
garh territory. On tbe Kekri-Sawar Eoad wo Lave, 
in addition to labourers from our own Istimrari 
Estates, always bad a number from Mewar 
employed, and at one time some Jaipuris wore 
working on metal collection on tbe Eeoli Eoad. 

I consider tliat at tbe ast 9 per cent, of tbe 
number relieved by us on works in Ajmer were 
foreigners, but no reliable record was kept either 
in Ajmer or Mcrwara. 

106. No. 

108. No. 

110. No, wages were paid in cash. 

111. Erom January 1900 we carried out the 
works under tbe rules laid down in tlie Nortli- 
"Western Provinces Eamino Code, wdtb tbe follow- 
ing alterations ; - 

(1) In classification and wages we bad no 

women “diggers,” and our wage for 
“ carriers ” w^as irrespective of sex, and 
tbe vimimum wage for tbe special class 
was tbe same as for “ diggers.” 

(2) "Wo bad no maximum wage, but depen- 

dants wore paid a minimum wage or fed 
in kitchens. 

(3) We bad no minimum wage limit for workers 

even when tbe district was declared 
“ Eamine.” 

(4) Witb regard to payments, in tbe .North- 

Western Provinces Code, tbe Eamine 
Naib-Tabsildar is cashier, as well as 
general supervisor of work, and all 
accounts and office wmrk are in bis bands 
on the work. Under tbe system fol- 
lowed here tbe cashiers were in charge 
of tbe cash, and wmre responsible for it, 
and rendered their accounts weekly to 
tbe Divisional and Sub-Divisional Offi- 
cers, where they were promptly audited, 
and where any mistake discovered was 
brought to notice at once. Tbe office 
work in fact was centralised in the 
Divisional and Sub-Divisional Offices 
' under tbe Sub-Divisional Officers, and 

tbe Eamine Naib-Tabsildars were free 
to supervise the many details of work 
for which they were responsible. The 
North-Western Provinces system could 
not have been exactly followed in any 
case witb charges consisting of scattered 
works. Tbe modifications of that system 
which were adopted bad tbe advantages 
, noted above. , 

112. Two staff coTps officers were deputed to 
tbe Ajmer District as Special Eamine officers, and 
three at different times in Merwara. 



duties o£ these officers were not solely dep^t- 
mental, as they were largely employed in connection 
with Civil gratuitous relief, Taccavi advances, etc., 
and were under tlie orders of tlie Assistant Com- 
missioner. 

We had one pensioned Native- Officer as a 
Namine Naib-Talisildar, but no non-commissioned 
officers of the British Ajmy, unless we count two of 
the Public Worhs Department subordinates. Por 
the Belief Works at Deoh, carried out by the Officer 
Commanding, under the instructions of' the Exe- 
cutive Engineer, the staff was taken entirely from- 
native officers, non-commissioned officers and sepoys 
of the Deoli Iiregular Eorce, who were seconded for 
the work. Prom what I saw of the work I would 
strongly recommend the employment of native 
officers and non-commissiOned officers for supervi- 
sion, and it would be, I think, an excellent arrange- 
ment if sepoys from companies of sappers and 
miners could be employed on Pamine Works, as 
they have experience and technical knowledge of 
work. 

114 In JJ'ner.—'When “ Test” Wovl-is were 
started in September 1899 the numbers employed 
were 2,377, and by the third week in October they 
reached 26,836. “Scarcity^' Works uere then 
started, and by the end of the first week in November 
the numbers fell to 17,000, after which time they 
continued to rise gradually till the middle of Janu-; 
ary 1900, when the number on the works was 
29,397. 

A reduction of wage of approximately 26 per 
cent, was applied in Pebruary 1900, and the number 
feU to 19,701 at the end of the month, remaining 
fairly stationary during March. 

In April the rest day minimum wage was given, 
and there was a great rise to 43,877 at the end of 
the month, but owing to the cholera in May the 
figures fell to an average of 34,000, as many left 
the work and went off to their homes. In June 
the cholera was practically over, and figures rose 
again to 46,26 6 at the end of the month, after 
which, as the rains appeared, they gradually fell till 
works were closed on 1st September 1900. 

In Merwara Test Works were in-force from 
November 1898 to March 1899 ; the ticket system 
was in force also, and the rise was gradual, num- 
bering 4,278 at end of March. 

Scarcity Works, with a maximum wage but no 
minimum, were then introduced, and /continued till 
November 1900, with the ticket system in addition, 
and the rise was gradual till the end of July, when 
a second year of famine was certain, and labourers 
rushed to the works, the tests having no effect ; the 
figures at the end of each month being : 


July 

1899 . 

. . 8,545 

August 

• 

. . 26,525 

September 

9 * • 

.' 45,000 - 

October 

9 1 

. 51,611 



In NoremLer the maximum wage was done 
away with, the age of working children was raised,, 
and lahoim reclassed, hut this had no effect in 
^reducing the numbers, which were — 

End of November 1399 . . 61 107 

„ December „ ■ . 58,461 

In January 1 900 the North-Western Provinces 
system was adopted and labour reclassified, but 
there was no minimum limit wage, and imtil April 
1900 no rest day minimum wage ; and in February 
1900 the 25 per cent, reduction of wage was en- 
forced, but those had no effect, and the figures 
were : — 


End of 

January 

1900 . 

. 60,2^4 

ff 

February 

n • 

. C0,2S0 

tf 

Marob 

St 

. 65,351 

St 

April 

St 

. 6.3,911 


May 

St 

. 67,575 

St 

June 

If 

. 68,094 


the maximum being OS,!!! in the first week of 
July, after which they gradually fell to 12,000, 
when works wore closed on 29th September 1900. 

The tasks were stiffened towards the end of the 
famine, but made no effect on the numbei-s, and the 
jnode of calculating the fines remained the same 
throughout. In April, drafts from jMerwara were 
sent to Ajmer to relievo the former works, but the 
result was not a success, as the labom'crs left the 
Ajmer works in batches, and began to wander back 
to Merwara, as they disliked being far from their 
komes, and it is probable that the measurement of 
work done and payment by results were more 
strictly carried out in Ajmer, and they left in 
consequence. 

116. I think on large works the cultivating 
classes retained their family ties and organisation ; 
but the lower classes, vis., Itaigors, Balais, and also 
the Mers, have looser caste rules, and therefore camp 
life would make little difference to their mode 
of life. 

F. Sx. G. MANNERS-SMITH, 
Executive Engineer, Ajmer Provincial Eivision^ 


2Brd January 1901. 



COLONEL PP. MULLEN, ADMINISTRATIVE IMEDICAL OPPICER, AJMER AND 

MERWARA. 


31r. Bourdillon , — ^The figures wo have for the mortality of Ajmor are from September 
1899 to September 1900 j they do not show any very great rise in the death-rate till January. 
In February, March and April it rose steadily. 

A. — Famine was growing more acute. In May there was cholera. It started on works 
and spread over the district tremendously, but only lasted a short time. I think it was first 
brought to the works from the villages, because our water-supply on the works was very care- 
fully looked after. 

Q. — Was there muoh gratuitous relief being given in the villages? 

A . — No ; but in towns there was a lot. I do not think the small amount given in the 
villages was a cause of the mortnlitj’. Mortality was general all over the district. Mortality 
avas also due to a large number of wanderers from Native States, who crowded into the town's 
in bad condition. 

Q. — But the highest amount of relief was 600 ; that is about one per village ? 

A . — ^There was only 20 per cent, of the population on relief works in Ajmer. 

Q. So you think a groat number of villages were not needing relief? 

A, — They wore able to got it at the works. 

Q. — ^Your mortality avas duo to cholera and immigrants ? 

A. — ^Yes ; the mortality among the immigrants avas twice what it avas among our oavn 

S le. Looking up the statistics of Jodhpur, I find on their cia-il works their mortality nver- 
for 6 mouths, 316 per thousand. The highest mortality in ]^Ierwnra was 149 per thousand 
and in Ajmer 111‘SS ; it was the second year of distress in Merwara. 

Q. — ^The numbers there rose in December to 8-93 and in May to 19‘51. That a\’as cholera, 
I suppose ? _ , 

A. — ^Yes; and wo had even more trouble with immigrants in Merwara than in Ajmor ; 
25,000 came from blorwara, and besides these who came to stay, largo numbers passed through. 
They registered 32,000, but many more went through. I saw the men on works,; they were 
looking bettor than in an ordinary year of scarcity ; it w.as the first time they had got any 
p.ay. The arrangements on the worlcs were e.vcellent and the hospitals were very well looked 
after. In Ajmer there was a largo number of immigrants at ICokri. 

Q . — What class of subordinate medical officers had you got for this work ? 

A. — 'We were very hard up for those. We had a reserve for Rlijputfina of 15 Assistants. 
I utilize.d these until I could get some o.vtramen. Wo got some fairly good men by .advertising. 
Q. — Where were they got from ? 

A. — ^From Bombay. 

Q . — Did you pay them well ? 

A. — Rs. 40 a month. 

Q, — ^Tliat is rather curious, that you got men from Bomb.ay, because the difficulty in 
Bombay w.os that men could not bo got ; they did fairly good work ? 

A. — ^Yes ; on the whole. They behaved well ; some of their relations died on the works 
of cholera. 

Q . — ^Your scheme was to have very largo poorhouses? 

A . — AVc had over 3,000 people here in Ajmer at one time ; 25 per cent, were foreigners. 
They got into the city and I was afraid of an epidemic. They refused to work. We put 
them into poorhouses, but tliey preferred to beg in the streets. We got a very few on to works, 
but next d.ay they were in the streets. 

Q . — How many poorJiouses were there altogether ? 

A. — Four in Ajmer and one in hicrwara. In Kekri 50 per cent, wore foreigners ; in 
Deoli 80 per cent. ; and they were all mostly in very bad condition. 

The President , — The time when your gratuitoPs relief was most freely distributed was in 
April 1900, when yon had something under 600 in all the villages in your district, out of a 
population of 322,000. The number diminished so that in hlay you had only 400 on gratui- 
tous relief : 400 out of three lakhs or only ’075 per cent. How many villages have you in 
Ajmor? 

A.— About COO. The population is 200 per square mile. 

Q. — You practic.ally gave no \'illage gratuitous relief at all. 

A, — Not in Ajmer. 

Q . — Wo found in other places that mortality was attributed very largely to tlie failure to 
give village gratuitous relief. I 6up])oso there are some respectable people in villages who do 
ndt like to work and some decrepit who cannot, and if they do not get some relief will starve ? 
A.— nlust SO. 

Q , — You have stated that you did not think mortality was in any way increased by the 
failure to increase village relief. Are you disposed to adhere -to that statement when I put the 
matter to yon in this way ? 

A. — The Commissioner was watching that very carefully all the time. 



Q, ^But less than one person per village was on gratuitous relief at the worst time of the 

year ? , . , 

• A. — ^There were kitchens attached to every work in Ajmer. 

Q. — ^Had you kitchens attached to villages ? 

A. — Only in Merwara, not in Khalsa villages; we have only one-third in Ajmer. 
There were 46 kitchens altogether. There were seven not attached to works. 

Q , — ^The point I want to bring to your notice is this : so far as I[can gather from the 
figures, village gratuitous relief, by the distribution of doles, practically did not exist, and in 
civil kitchens the numbers of relieved even at the most would oe only 1 per cent. ; they were 
5,000 in July. 

A.— In Ajmer they had some rain in June and July and the grass grew, and they 
sold it very extensively. I myself bought Es. 600 worth of grass. 

Q , — Then in Merwara we find that gratuitous relief was distributed at the time of 
greatest pressure to 7,250 people. I suppose that includes relieved on works, injcitchens and in 
poorhouses as well as villages. 

A. — 73 per cent, of the population were on. works and the villages .were practically 
deserted. ' 

Q . — The total gratuitous relief in Merwara reached 27,000 in June, 32 per cent, of the 
population. But you cannot tell me what proportion were relieved on the works or in poor- 
houses or in the villages ? 

A.— No. 

Rao Bahadv/r Syam SvMder Lai . — Was the mortality in the villages affected by immi- 
grants to any extent ? 

A. — I am sure it must have been. 

Q, — In the district as apart from the works, I refer to the villages in the district. Do 
you include Kekri ? 

A. — Our mortality at Kekri went up enormously, but the mortality in ordinary villages 
would not be much affected. 

Q. — If there w’as no high mortality in such villages, how is this accounted for ? 

A. — There was unusnal unhealthiness on acconnt of the famine. 

Q. — ^Do you think there is much difference between these villages and the cities ? 

A. — Our mortality in Ajmer was immensely high too. 

Q. — And in the villages ? 

A. — We show' it only by circles, I have not got the figures for eaeh circle. 

Q , — What is the general impression. Do you think the mortality in these villages was 
much affected by immigrants ? 

A. — I have not got the figures for each village ; they go to the police. 

Q. — Do you think that the scale of wages was sufBcient ? 

A. — I think it w'as quite sufficient. 

Mr. Richolson . — There w'as a great invasion from Merwara about the end of 1899 ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — An estimate has been framed stating that 40 per cent, were suffering from diarrhoea 
and dysentery ? 

A. — ^Yes ; that is the case. I questioned the Assistant Surgeon particularly on the point. 

Q. — And further, that many were in such a state of starvation that in the act of receiving 
food they died ? 

A. — Yes ; it was a piteous sight. 

Q. — ^Besides that, in the poorhouses, I believe nearly half the inmates were vagrants ? 

A. — ^Yes, about 43 per cent. 

Q. — Were not a number of deserted children and orphans picked up throughout the 
district by missionary institutions and others? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^W ere they not in such a state that many of them died ? 

A. — ^Yes ; nearly 60 per cent. 

Q . — Although they got all possible care they died ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — And that added to the mortality of the district ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Generally, have you formed any estimate as to the increase of mortality in the dis- 
tricts by reason of the mortality amongst immigrants ? 

A. — I think that at least 30 per cent, was due to immigrants, that would be a low estimate. 

Q . — Am I right in inferring that the introduction of such an enormous body of 
diseased persons would tend to spread disease among the general population ? 

A. — Certainly. 

Q. — ^You think it would have an effect on a population already enfeebled ? 

A. — ^Yes ; the small-pox was the most virulent I have seen for years, the cases of small- 
pox were nearly all confluent. 

You had diarrhoea, dysentery, small-pox, cholera and subsequently fever ? 

' A. — ^Yes ; the fever was terrible. 

Q - — W as it famine fever ? 

A. — ^No ; a virulent form of remittent fever. 



Q. — It attacked all alike ? 

— ^Yes, it attacked rich aad poor ; that was in the last three months. 

The President. — As regards the question of wages, the wages given were 19 clihatahs for 
a digger, 14 for a carrier, eight for a working child, and four and-a-half for a non-working 
child. Do you think that was an adequate scale ? 

A. — I think it was ample. 

Q. — ^Do you think eight chhatahs is sufficient for a child of 14 ? 

A. — I think ho wants more j if he is a big child he wants as much as a woman. I 
understand he got 9. 

Q. — Do you think 14 is sufficient for an adult carrier ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — What was your scale ? 

A . — Prom January it w.ts 19 for a digger, 14 for a carrier, ten for a working child, eight 
was the minimum. 

Q. — Do you approve of that scale ? 

A , — think that scale was ample. 

Q . — Have you got any statistics ns to the average weight of people ; are they kept in 
your jail ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^Have you considered these rations with reference to the average weight of a man, 
woman or child ? 

A. — I have not worked that out ; we give only 14 cliliataks in the jail. 

Q. — And you exact labour for that ? 

A. — ^Yes, that is the labour scale ; every second day they get vegetables in addition. 

Mr. Bourdillon. — You said the Commissioner watched the death-rate veiy carefully. 
What arrangements are there in Ajmer-Merwdra for keeping District Officers informed of 
the progress of the death-rate ? 

A. — ^The headman of the village supplied reports to the police, to the thdna and so 
they came to the Commissioner. In ordinary years, returns come to me monthly ; this year 
these figures were specially asked for. 




Lieutenant-Colonel D. ff. Mullen, 

i.m.s. 


Answers hy Jjieutenant- Colonel J). ff' 
MuHen, I.M.S,, Admhnstrative 

Medical Officer in Bajpiilana, to the 

. questions framed hy the Famine 

Questions. Commission. 


3. (a) What is the average rainfall 
of your district during the rainy 
season ? 

(h) What Tvas the actual I’ain- 
fall in the rainy season of 1899, and 
Tvhat percentage of the average did 
it represent ? 

(c) When did the rains cease ? 

(d) What "was the distribution 
of the rainfall from June to Septem- 
ber, both inclusive, compared with 
the average ? 


The average rainfall of Ajmer Dis- 
trict during the rainy season from June 
to September, both inclusive, is 18 47, 
whereas of Merwara District is 18'49. 

Thf' actual rainfall in the rainy season 
of 1899 for Ajmer District was 7 '97 or 
36 per cent, of average, and for Merwara 
District 4' 27 or 20 per cent, of average. 
The rains ceased in September, 

The subjoined table shows the dis- 
tribution of rainfall month hy month 
from June to September, both inclusive 
for 1 899, compared with the average : — 


Ajudq DitTniOT 

JIbhwaba DiBinior. 

Monlli, 

Actual 

rainfall. 

A»fr»pa 

from 

ISOl 98. 

Variation, 

Actual 

rainfall* 

Averago 

from 

189i.98. 

Variation. 

June . 

8-7G 

8-16 

+ 0-60 

2 00 

3 44 

1 

—1*44 

July . 

8 58 

7'82 

—4-24 

1-20 

7-47 

—6-27 

AugUBt 

O’Ol 

6 24 

—5*20 

0 06 

4 85 

— 4*79 

September . 

0 59 

2 25 

— 1-66 

1 01 

2 73 

—1-72 

Total 

7-97 

18-47 

—10 50 

4-27 

18 49 

— 1422 


Foji'-h'nises, Ajmer Fislrict. 


71. How many poor-houses were 
open in your district, and when were 
they opened ? 


Pour poor-houses wore open in the 
Ajmer District. 

The dates on which they were estab- 
lished are as follows : — 

Ajmer . . 4th October 1899. 

Kekri . , 4th November 1899. 

DeoH . . Bth May 1900. 


Donmlhu . . 1st Jane 1900. 

Total No. of admisBions . 29,012 

„ „ deaths . . 8,258 

,, .CO.UCIIWO U. UIOU....U .' 15,759 

11,966 


lesideiits of district .• 
„ Native States'^ 




43 per cent. 
614,617 


D. ff. Mnll«n-I. 


units fed 




















The follo'wing table sbows the detail 
against each : — 


Knnie of Poor^hooBC. 

Nnmt)cr of 
Bilmisiionf* 

Total 

number ol 
(Icatbe. 

Pcrccntfti^c 
of iUatlit to 
BittnisfionB. 

Totnl 
number of 
riiftirlcnts 
of OWtrict. 

Tetal i 

nnmbfr of j 

of Khtire j 
Stalct. j 

Total 
iiniti fed. 

Ajmer 

Kekri 

Dooli 

Davnnthu , 

18,000 

7,489 

608 

*2,178 

932 

132 

10 

ll'C7 

12-4‘l 

5 01 
3-11 

i 

10,828 

3,997 

518 

380 

0,546 

3,'4''2 

1,807 

122 

t24 9,093 
101,787 
00,304 
7,433 

Totai, 

29,012 

3, -2 53 

873 

16,769 

11,900 

1 

i 514,617 

1 


• SoTcnty-ono of wliicli vrcrc e»««cd bjr an rpulcmlc of cliolarn from April to Angnit. 

+ The highest number of inmntca at ono time In the Ajmer poer-boujo was 3, HOT, vis., on the 2nd Angnit lOOO. 


{ The Assistant •‘'nrgcoii, Deawar's telegram siocs 
rcccired aboirs as followe: — 

Admissions, 10,017} deaths, 012; percentage, 
about C per cent. 


72. 'Wci’e poor-liousos used as 
dep6ts for vagrants and immigrants, 
and ■were persons ivlio refused to work 
on relief works sent to poor-houses as 
punishment ? 

73. 'Were measures taken period- 
ically to weed out the poor-houses 
and send people to their homes or to 
relief works ? 


74. Statistics have been called 
for, hut how many kitchens were 
opened in your district — 

(o) before 

(6) after the rains broke ? 


JPooj'-hoiifte, Jlerwara Dislricl. 

One poor-house was open in the 
!Mcrwara District at Dcawar on the 1st 
Pchiuai’v 1000. 

jAdmissions, 4,251 ; deaths, G8G ; 
percentage, IG. Tlic poor-houses were 
practically hos]iilals, and many of them 
received special diet as well as blankets, 
clothes, Iilcllins’ food, etc., from charit- 
able funds. 

Grinding corn, carrying water and 
fuel for the inmates, was the' only work 
exacted. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


Those fit for ivorks were drafted to 
■works, and those wlio came ivitliin the 
classification of recipients of gratuitous 
relief were sent from time to time to 
their villages to ho relieved there. The 
Political Officers of Native States u'cre 
addressed to move tlioir respective Dur- 
bars to send oJficials to take away their 
inmates. 

A standing camp ■was established by 
the Marwav and Bikaner Durbars res- 
pectively, to collect Marwari and Bika- 
ner immigrants for despatch hack to 
their homes. The Bikaner camp was 
kept up till the 4th November aud Mar- 
■wavi Camp until the end of famine. 

Alter the rains of 1809 failed 26 
kitchens were opened, as per detail be- 
low, in Ajmer District. Som6 of them 
were placed near the works, while others 
were kept conveniently for groups of 
villages, hut none of them were estab- 
lished actually on the works. 



The first kitchens were opened in 
October at the following villages : — 

(a) Near Tvorks— 

Budha-Pushkar. 

Gagwana. 

Rata-Khera. 

(J) In Central villages — 

Srinagar. 

Ramsar. 

Bhattiani. 

- . Harmara. 

Rajgarh. 

In November 1899 more kitchens 
were added, all in the vicinity of works, 
viz ., — 

( Bhokla. 

X Sarana, 

>'■ * 

Padampnra. 
i Madai'pnra. 

Malera. 

Tilornia. 

Bogla. 

Barla. 

Kishaugarh Road, 16th mile. 

' ' Arjanpnra. 

In December 1899 eight more 
kitchens were started at — 

Dorai. 

Bithur. 

Kishangarh Road, 24th mile. 
Bandamvara. ' ' 

Kelcri-GoeUa Rd., 20th mile. 
Bhimpiu’a. 

Lobar wara. 

Chat. 

What radius was a kitchen ex- The kitchens were within easy reach 
pected to sorv^e ? of villages and works connected, and 

expected to serve a radius from 4 to 6 
miles. ’ 


In Mertoara. 

Twenty kitchens were opened in Mer- 
wara before and after the rains. • 

The first four kitchens were opened in 
August at — 

Bhim. 

Baghana. 

Dawair. 

Barar. 

In September eight more kitchens 
were started in the Todgarh Tahsil. 



7B. Wliat ration ■was provided, and 
liow often wore meals distributed and 
at fixed and varying times ? Wore 
people compelled to feed on tbc pre- 
mises or were they allowed to tako 
food away ? 


76. Was any limit of distance from 
relief works fixed within wliich Civil 
Kitchens could not be opened, or were 
Civil Kitchens opened close to relief 
works ? 


77. Was admission to kitchens free 
or restricted ? and if restricted, what 
was the method- of selection for 
admission ? 


In October the first kitchen was 
opened in the Beawar Tahsil. 

In November tlireo more kitchens 
were added : — 

Saroth, 

Beawar, [ in Beawar Tahsil. 

Andideori, j 

In December four kitchens were 
started at — 

Jawaja, 'X 

BaiwT’ C Todgarh Talisil. 

Bujarc],y ' ^ 

Dalia was the principal diet. The 
grain from which it was made varied 
from time to time. ITTieat was sub- 
stituted for maize at the beginning of 
the liot weather, as maize was com- 
plained of as too heating at that season. 
Gram was tried, but it was found to 
cause intestinal in’itation, and moong 
dal was substituted. 

One and a half seers of oil was added 
to eachmaund of dalia when mukki was 
used instead of wheat. 

On the recommendation of the medi- 
cal authoiitics from klay 1000 dal and 
chappatics were substituted for dalia 
twice a week. Tliis variety of diet was 
beneficial to health. 

The meals were distributed tAvice a 
day. In cold weather one was at 10 
A.M., and the other at -1 r.M., and in the 
hot AA'eather 0 a.m. and 5 r.si. were the 
hours. 

People were compelled to feed on the 
premises. 

All kitchens, Avith the exception of 
Srinagar, Eamsar, Nagolao, llamner- 
Dhani, Karol, Satana, and Tantuti, Arero 
in the immediate vicinity of relief AA'orks. 
These seA'on kitchens AA’oro necessitated, 
as the villagers of these Adllages AA'cre 
working in relief works at a distance, and 
their dependants had to bo relieved. 

Two classes of persons wore admitted 
to the kitchens : — 

(1) Adult dependants and children 
belonging to the relief workers, 
admitted on production of a 
certificate from the officer in 
charge of the relief works near 
the kitchen. 

(2) Adults and children unable to 
support themselves in their 
villages and too weak to go on 
the Avorks, admitted on the 
production of a certificate from 
the PatAvari of the village to 
■p-luch they belonged. 


78. Wliat was the poor-house 
ratiph, and of what grain ? Was it 
varied on occasion to meet the case 
of sickness or weakness ? 

83. What persons were in charge 
of kitchens, and what supervision and 
check was exercised over them ? 


The ordinary diet was changed from 
time to time. 

It was the same as that given in 
kitchens, vide answers to question about 
rations in kitchens. 

The establishment allowed was : — 

1 Superintendent. 

1 Cook. 

1 Assistant! 

1 Water-bearer. 

1 Sweeper. 


The special Pamine Naib-Tahsildars 
and Medical Officers inspected the 
kitchens regularly. The schoolmaster 
of the villages in which the kitchens 
were situated undertook the task of 
Superintendent without any remunera- 
tion, and in the Khalsa^ districts was 
aided in his work by the Patwdri. The 
Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
Deputy Magisti'ate, Kehri, and the 
Tahsildar supervised the kitchens in 
their various circles, while the Manager 
of Bhinai supervised the kitchens situat- 
ed in that State. 


Hirths and Deaths Segistvation ifi 
AJmer-Merwara. 


98. What system of registration 
of births and deaths is followed ? 


In villages every headman .reports 
the occurrence of births and deatfi to 
the Patwiiris and PoHce officials, who 
enter the report in their Begisters. 

At the end of each month Patwdris 
and Kamdars of Istimrari Estates ■ send 
the returns of births and deaths . to the 
PoHce Thanadars of each villase circle 
and the Thanadars send the returns to 
the District Superintendent of Police 
who forwards them to the Civil Surgeon’ 
Ajmer. ° ’ 


XXI xyxumcipai Towns tlie head of the 
nousehold, or in his absence any adult 
male member of family or any servant 
in the case of a birth, and the Mohalla 
sweeper in the case of a death, are hound 
to report to the Municipal Mohurrir 
who is especiaUy appointed to do this 
work. The Assistant Health Officer in 
Ajmer verifies personaUy all deaths that 
occur within Mumcipal limits in Ajmer. 


On Famine Ftelief Wor-lcs. ' 


The Eamine Naib-Tahsildar was 
responsible for births and deaths 
tration. 


s regis- 
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99. Wliere statistics sIiotv a very In Ajmer-Merwara the high mor- 
high mortality, how far is that tality was due to the following diseases, 
attributable to diseases connected 
with unsuitable and insufficient food ? 

Diorrhraa, 

Dysentery, 

Pcvers, 

Cholera, 

a Small-pox, ' 

as shown in the subjoined table of 
mortality in the Ajmer-Merwara 
District. 


Year. 

Cholera. 

SmaU-pox. 

Fever. 

nnd 

Dmrrhcca. 

Alt others. 

Total. 

1898 

1 

i 

419 

8,689 

549 

2,357 

12,015 

1899 

2 

962 

12,705 

1,158 

3,186 

18,013 

1900 ! 

-4,842 

2,610 j 

44,236 

8,623 

4,756 

Go,007 


lOOi How far was an impure or 
insufficient water-supply a cause of 
increased mortality, and what mea- 
sures were taken to improve or 
■extend the water-supply ? 

"Was permanganate of potash used 
to disinfect wells and other sovuces 
of water-supply, and if so, at what 
intervals ? 

101. What special sanitary ar- 
rangements were made- 
fy) on works ; 

(b) at poor-houses ; 

\a) at kitchens r 


Scanty and muddy water from wells 
doubtless contributed to the increased 
mortality, but on famine works the 
following precautions were taken, for 
which see water-supply. 

Tes, twice a week. 


I>i8posal of ISxnreta, 

■WTien the Public Works Department 
arranged for the hutting of the workers, 
a cordon of flags was set round the 
camp at a distance of 200 yards from 
the Imts, and enclosing an area rough- 
ly circular, but depending on the natm’e 
of ground and the direction of prevail- 
ing winds. The people were allowed to 
use the ground outside this area for 
purposes of nature, and- a sufficient 
number of chowkidars were selected from 
the workers, who were responsible that 
there was no pollution on the ground 
inside this circle. No offensive smell 
arising from this system was observed, 
more - especially in sandy soils, and .this 
system is beheved to be better than any 
system which tends to collect excreta 
in any one place. No disinfectants 
were found necessaiy. 

In hospitals the arrangements for 
conservancy were different from those of 
the general camp. Por the patients who 
were too weak to go outside the cordon 
of flags a small sirki latrine was erected 
just outside the hospital enclosure in 
which a small trench was dug, in wMch 
a munber of guinlahs were kept. The 
excreta were removed from these by the 
sweeper and taken to a trench about 200 










yards away, and then covered with di 
earth. Por helpless people, and espec 
ally those suffering from bowel coi 
plaints, between each two huts in tl 
lines of hospital huts gumlahs w'ere £ 
in the sand and then people were allo'' 
ed to use them freely for purposes 
nature. They were removed at once i 
the sweeper to the general trench s 
ready mentioned. 

Water-supply on loorlcs. 

Certain wells were set apart for 
drinking purposes according to require- 
ments, and two chowkidars fixed for each 
to guard against contamination, and to 
supply the people with water drawn in 
buckets provided by the camp authori- 
ties. Besides this a piao arrangement 
was made to supply drinking water on 
the spot and to save the congestion 
which occurred owing to the crowd of 

2 1e. This plan worked weU, and 
led the staff’ to deal with any epide- 
mic of water-borne disease. Piaos were 
also established at kitchens and hospi- 
tals. 


Disposal of Dead. 


And were they sufficient ? 

Who supervised them ? 

102. Was there a regular inspec- 
tion of the grain shops on the works, 
and did that inspection disclose the 
sale of inferior or unwholesome grain ? 

103. How far did the people sup- 
plement their food with wild products, 
and liad the consumption of wild pro- 
ducts any appreciable effect upon 
their health ? 


The 87th January 1901. 


One hut was placed apart in each 
camp and marked by a black flag, in 
w’^hich any dead bodies from the hospi- 
tal or camp and vicinity were placed 
for disposal. The dead were carried ofi 
to the appointed spot about half-a-mih 
from camp and buried. 

They were sufficient. 

They were supervised by Bamine 
Medical Officers, Subordinates and Haib- 
ffiahsUdars. 

Yes, there was. 

Yes, it did. The Banias and those 
who were found in fault were prosecut- 
ed and convicted. 

This was freely done, especially by 
those wdth large famihes. It had no 
deleterious effect, except when used in 
large quantities. 

D. FF. MHLLBN, M. D.,Lt. Col., I.M.S., 

Administrative Medical Officer in 
JRajpiitana. 




MR. A. L. P. TUCKER, COMMISSIONER OP AJMER-MERWARA. 


The President. — -When did you become Commissioner ? 

A . — At the end of August 1899. 

Q. — Famine was less in Ajmer than in Merwara ? 

A. — Quite so. Test-works were started in Ajmer in November 1898 and continued up 
to the rains of 1899, and they were re-opened in September. There were some half dozen of 
them. They were works taken from the famine jjrogramme, and as test-works continued till 
the end of October ; and in November they were converted. Our figures on the test- works were 
very high indeed. They ran up to 24,000 at the end of October. 

Q. — They went up in December to 35,260 on works, besides gratuitously relieved ? 

A. — Yes, including the istimrari figures. . ' 

Q. — ^What system of payment had you up to the end of December during which time the 
figures rose ? 

A. — Payments were made daily according to the amount of work done, with the Ajmer 
Code minimum of 12 chhataks up to the end of October. There was no tendency towards 
reluctance to work at that time. 

Q. — "We were told by Major Spilsbury that the minimum wage was so attractive as to 
draw people from the neighbouring Native States of Kishangarh and Jaipur. Do you subscribe 
to that ? 

A. — ^Yes; I think the Honorable Member (the Diw4n^ will be able to confirm it. 
Kishangarh labourers came on to our works in November and December. Our test-works were 
too liberal, and considerably more liberal th.an what the DiwSn was giving in Kishangarh. 
Our earliest wages were 19 chhataks, 13 and 8. Then we had a subsequent scale of 20 chhataks, 
16 and 8. The change was made in March 1899 and this scale continued till October 1899. 

Q. — That was liberal. It also attracted people in your own villages who were not in 
need of relief? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — ^That explains why your numbers went up with such a bound — 4,000 in September, 
24,000 in October, and 35,000 in December ? 

A. — At first when we changed the works from test-works to scarcity works the number 
fell from 24,000 to 17,000 ; but they rose again. Tl*® scarcity scale was 20 chhataks for diggers ; 
the carrier’s was raised from 16 to 16, and working children (of 10 to 12) from 8 to 10 chhataks. 

Q. — Then I should have expected a rise instead of a fall ? 

A. — ^Thon wo reclassified again in December, when we came on to the classification which 
we subsequently used throughout the famine. Though we had made our scale more attractive 
in November, we abolished the Sunday rest-wage and the maximum and minimum. 

Q. — When you introduced the 'North-Western Provinces system there was an immediate 
drop from 35,000 to 19,000 and on gratuitous relief from 9,000 to 4,000. You got rid of 
half the people on your works. Had the change any injurious effect upon the people? Dfd 
any people go away to their villages who were in need of relief ? 

A. — No ; the wage was just adequate. 

Q. — Had you at that time any system of village inspection ? 

A. — ^We had that from September. 

Q . — ^But you only had 350 people on village doles in the whole of Ajmer at the end of 
October, and in November 328, and December 437. 

A. — We never had a large number on village doles in Ajmer. 

Q , — W as there any other means whereby relief was given in villages ? I do not find there 
was any other system. 

A. — We have only 140 khdlsa villages, and in these we had a close system of inspection. 

Q. — But you take responsibility for the jdglrddri villages as well ? 

A. — ^Yes. We had a system of village inspection. 

Q. — ^You had rest-houses, poorhouses and kitchens ? 

A. — Rest-houses for wanderers from Native States ; poorhouses for Native States princi- 
pally ; kitchens for our own people. 

Q. — Was there any system by which necessitous people in villages were sent to kitchens ? 

A. — ^They were on the village dole list. 

Q. — But 437 people cannot exhaust all the necessitous people in villages, khdlsa and 
jdgtrddri ? 

A. — They were subject to continuous close inquiry. 

Q. — Do you admit the correctness of these figures? 

A. -Yes. 

Q. — How many villages have you ? 

A. — Khdlsa and jdgtrddri, 165. 

Q . — So you had only two or three per village— is that sufficient administration of gratuit- 
ous relief? 

A. — A great many of these people had gone into residence on works as dependants. 

Q, — If you found a starving person in a village you either gave him a dole or sent him 
to the public works kitchen ? If there was no such system, this distribution of gratuitous 
relief was hardly sufficient ? 

A. — ^It was a matter of particularly close observation by myself and the Assistant 
Commissioner. I occasionally added a few people myself to the list. 

In 



Q.— The categories of tho Code— blind, cripples, very young children, attendants on 
the eick and people not able to earn a living— are elastic, Did you give any instructions that 
people -vvere not to be put on village doles, but sent to the neighbouring kitchens? 

A.— No. 

Q. — So that kitchens wore restricted to dependants on works ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did people generally take their dependants on to works ? 

A. — Yes, in Ajmer. 

Q . — ^That is an explanation. ^ . 

A, — ^There was also still some employment in the villages ; the famine was not so bad 
as in Merwara. ^ 

Q . — ^Yoii had 7,851 in poorhouses in December, rest-houses, and kitchens. Of these how 
many would be foreigners ? 

A. — ^The immigrants wore divided into two classes : first, the regular stream, and they 
were all right when they came down : 20,000 wore counted in one day on one road. But 
they came back again when they could not get work in Malwa and tho North-Western 
'Provinces. 

Q. — ^No, there they were merged in the ordinary population. There was no distress in 
the North-Western Provinces to speak of. 

A. — Well, a good many came back inn distressed condition, and thcre'was increased 
pressure on our poorhouses. Immigrants would account for considerably more than half of 
these 7,800 people. 

Q. — In Merwara the position was more complicated by the fact that it was the second 
year of distress, and you had 71,000 on relief at the end of December, How many of these 
would be immigrants? 

A. — The Mewar immigration was in full swing there, and we had 20,000 Mewari wanderers 
in Merwara; 10,000 appear in our returns, and there were others in special foreign camps 
which did not appear in our returns. I put do\vn 11,000 of our returned figures as belonging to 
Native States, and I believe there was as well a considerable percentage (up to 15) of Mewar 
(Udaipur) people from the other side of the border : relatives of people on our works. One- 
third, of the whole must have been foreigners, but my estimates are conjectural. 

Q. — Was there the same cause of attraction in Merwara as in Ajmer? 

A . — The wage scale was tho same at that period, but tho neighbouring Native State had 
no relief arrangements whatever — none at all. 

Q. — In January in Merwara there was no reduction in your numbers on the introduction 
of the North-Western Provinces system as there was in Ajmer. There was rather a rise, 72,000 
in January, 76,000 in February, 81,000 in March. To what do you attribute that rise ? 

A. — To the continued pressure of tho famine, tho exhaustion. Merwara was not a high- 
way for immigrants as is Ajmer ; but so far as works were concerned there were then a larger 
number of immigrants. There was increasing pressure on both sides of the border. 

Q. — At that time in Merwara you had a rise in mortality as you had in Ajmer, It got 
up to three times tho normal in January 1900. 

A. — Some 20,000 to 25,000 blowaris invaded us, and 2,000 deaths must have occurred 
amongst these unhappy people. 

Q. — How many villages are there in Merwara ? 

A.— 320. 

Q. — You had considerably more village relief there than in Ajmer. You had an aver- 
age of four or six, and in November it went up to nine per village. Was there any difiorence 
in your organization in Blorwara ? 

A. — No ; it was exactly tho same. Wo grouped tho villages into circles ; about 20 in a 
circle ; and the inspecting officer had to visit them every week. He was the girdoAuar and over 
him there was the Naih-TahsUddr and over him the TahsUddr. The girdaiaar was from tho 
revenue staff. The Naib-Talis'dddr was a special officer. Over the 2V<7tsfWdr was the Assistant 
Commissioner or Collector or the Itevenuo Extra Assistant Commissioner. Staff Officers and 
the Assistant Collectors wore tho superior inspecting staff. Wo started by employing Staff 
officers on village inspection as well as upon public works. 

Q - — ^There was some difficulty, as to their dual employment ? Did that come to your 
notice ? 

A.— No. 

Q - — Was there any general cause of mortality ? 

■d. — There was cholera on the works, small-pox, and the fever epidemic. Cholera began 
\n May 1900, and was both rural and urban. 

Q- — I suppose the immigration vitiates tho relief figures ? 

A, — Quite BO. 

Q ' — What proportion of this great number of 72,000 in. May is due to immigrants? 

■d. — ^I have put it at 15 per cent., and that is low. 

Q - — Of course you had two famine years ? 

A.—r And it is a hilly district where the people, the Mers, are a thriftless, ignorant class. 
There is no saving among them. 

Q ‘ — ^Are you satisfied with the intermediate system as affording adequate relief? 

I prefer it to the Code task system. I am entirely opposed to a minimum 
wage for workers. I think 15 chhatalcs would be better for a woman carrier than 14. From 


my observation I know that the women do a lot of work besides their task in camp, grinding 
the grain, &c., and the man generally takes more than his fair share of the meal. 

Q. — W onld you be disposed to draw any difference between the men and women ? 

A , — I wonld put men only into the digger’s class. 

Q. — But if you had so many men that you had to class some as carriers? 

A. — they did carrier’s work, I would put them on the 15 chhatalt wage. 

• Q. — ^Your payments were daily? 

A . — ^Under the test-work system daily, thereafter twice a week, but from January onwards 
we endeavoured as far as possible to make them daily. I am certainly in favour of the latter, 
except' on test- works where bi-weekly payments might be given. 

Q. — Was there a system of grain inspection on your works ? 

A, — Constantly. 

Q. — Was bad grain brought out ? 

A. — Frequently ; and we punished for it. 

Q. — ^Do you attribute any sickness to bad grain ? 

A. — If predisposed to disease, certainly. The grain was principally mahJca and judr. 
We had no Burma rice. The only rice was a consignment of NepSl rice which we distributed. 

Q. — ^Had you any difiBculties with railways ? 

A . — Not serious ones. Some villagers said they had ordered fodder and it was not 
brought to them. 

Q. — Have you detected any feeling of demoralization among the people ? 

A. — ^They did not go back to their ordinary avocations so willingly as could be expected 
in Merwara. 

Q . — Was the ordinary area cultivated — the last leharif? 

A. — Very nearly the ordinary leharif area, but not the rahi, which is the better and 
more lucrative crop. The leharif may have a larger area, but it is more dry cultivation. 
The rabi is now considerably below the normal, owing to the mortality from fever and 
the absence of cattle. About nine-tenths of the cattle died in Merwara, and in Ajmer half. 
We have purchased cattle from the North-Western and Central Provinces. Many of the cattle 
lost were useless. The mortality was not so much in the milch-cows ; their owners could earn 
a living in the famine. There was a great demand for ghi. 

Q. — Were any arrangements made during the fever to distribute quinine ? 

A. — ^Yes, in both districts. We spent large sums on it. 

Q. — Are there any points of the Famine Code which strike you as susceptible of improve- 
ment ? 

A. — ^We like our own classification : it suits our classes of workers ; we have not quite 
so many classes as you have and fewer sox distinctions. We count children above 10 as 
working children. 

Mr. Nicholson. — I gather from your report that neither in Ajmer nor in Merwara do 
you consider that as regards cattle the State can usefully intervene ? 

A. — Out of (240,000) cattle in Merwara, only (27,000) were plough-cattle. Cattle are 
largely kept for manure. A great many of those lost were useless cattle. 

Q. — Is there any chance in future famines for the storage of hay — could that be extended ?• 

A. — I doubt it. In a good year with decent rain we have plenty of grass, and you never 
know when a bad year is coming. 

Q . — ^W onld it not pay, as a matter of insurance, to collect the grass and store it ? 

A. — ^We have stored as much as 20,000 mannds, but the experiment was not successful. 
It kept the cattle here. Wo did not want to keep them. We- want them to be driven away, 
except those we want to keep. 

Q. — ^But we have had it in evidence that hay can be kept good many years ; would it not 
have served a useful purpose in Ajmer ? Would it not as a matter of economy or manure- 
supply be better ? ' 

A. — ^I do not think so. I do not think we could maintain a really good supply against 
famine. 

Q. — Could not the villagers be induced to co-operate ? 

A. — ^We have endeavoured to do that, but they are very jealous of their grazing lands. 

Q. — ^Would not the practice of deliberately growing fodder and storing it be com- 
mendable ? 

A. — Our small forest revenue is largely derived from the sales of grass. I do not think 
there is much future for grass storage, either by Government or the people themselves. 

Q. — And not advantageous to keep the cattle in the country rather than send them 
away ? 

A. — J. would sooner let them go than keep them here by an artificial store which 
might give out at any moment ; the cattle would then be left to die. 

Mr. Bourdillon. — WJien the rains broke what arrangements were made on relief camps ? 

A. — ^The people went back to their villages, and as the nqmbers got low we closed he 
works and transferred people to gratuitous relief. 

Q. — ^I notice that when your number began to fall on works and gratuitous relief, the 
death-rate began to rise ? 

A. — The immigrants would have left' us in July, 1900, when the death-rates began to fall, 
They rose later on when the frightful famine fever began. 


Q, ^is there anything more you would like to saj[ about the mortality ? 

yl. The whole country was .overrun, by immigrants from September to July 1900. 

Between 9,000 and 10,000 deaths are absolutely due to foreigners, as _wo know. We know, for 
instance, that famine orphans were collected by the various missions in Native States and 
brought in here. They had terrible mortality, particularly in the cholera time. Mr. Brown, 
one of the mission agents, told me 2,800 had died. Every mission had largo numbers, and if I 
say that 3,000 ibreign famine orphans died in Ajmer-Merwara I account for a portion of our 
mortality. Then there were the foreign deaths in our poorhouses and on rest-camps, and over 
and above that there was a large number of immigrants believed to bo on our works. They 
would account for still more than these 10,000 deaths from September to July. We have no 
special figures for these immigrants. 

Q . — ^That is important. In that case your divisor is too small, especially where you 
only have a population of 120,000 ? 

A. — Yes, and the figures are calculated on the last census, and the increase per ten years 
is 17 per cent. So the death-rate is not so high as it would seem. I put 20 per cent, of the 
deaths do\A-n to immigrants and 15 per cent, of the numbers on relief j but I now think my 20 
per cent, is too low ; it should bo between 30 and 40. 

Q. — So the death-r.ate will be reduced to between 30 and 40 instead of 60 or GO ? 

A. — And the cholera affected not only the workers, but all classes. In Ajmer 20 
Europeans died. 

The President. — ^What is your revenue ? 

4. — About three lakhs for the two districts. 

Q . — In Ajmer you gave suspensions. Did you declare any portion of suspensions when 
famine declared itself? 

4. — No ; wo work under very liberal rules by which Government allows us to suspend. 

Q . — At the end of September your suspensions were Rs. 2,47,000 in Ajmer alone and in 
Merwara 1,38,000? 

4. — In saying three lakhs I was thinking of the hhdlsa villages and omitting the istavi- 

rari. 

Q, — How many kists have you ? 

4. — ^Two, the khdrif and raht. 

Q. — Did you declai-o suspensions so as to relieve the people’s anxiety. 

4. — Wo simply did not collect ; we made no definite declaration. Suspensions had been 
given in the same way in the last famine. . 

Q . — Are collections made by the Tahsllddr ? 

A . — By the mdlgitzdr of the village, with the assistance of the Tahsilddrs : the former is 
responsible for paying the money into the Government Treasury. 

Q. — But you must have intimated that the re venue was suspended ? 

4. — ^The Chief Commissioner passed his temporary sanction. 

Q. — For a tract of country or a particular village? 

4. — Tracts of country. We were using clause I of our rules, “large physical calamities 
affecting a tract.” 

Q . — When wasyour kharif kist of 1899 due ? 

4. — ^Fifteenth January 1900. 

Q. — And your rail ? 

A. — June 1900. 

Q. — When the time came for collecting the kists did your Assistant Collector notify to 
the mdlguzdrs that the collection or a percentage of it would not be made ? 

4. — I could not soy it was notified ; but it was known. I do not think there was any 
need for notification. The patwdri’s report is examined and checked and the Revenue Assist- 
ant Commissioner makes his recommendation and gives temporary suspension. 

Q. — What is the pressure of revenue per acre in your division ? 

4. — According to Mr. LaTouohe’s settlement, one-fifth of the gross produce Jn Ajmer 
and the better part of Merwara and one-sixth in the hilly tract of Merwara. Ciiltivation^has 
undoubtedly incre.ased since Mr. LaTouche’s time. The settlement was revised in 1885 by 
Mr. Whiteway, and one-fifth and one-sixth is true still, I tliink. There is no difficulty whatever 
ordinarily in paying the Government revenue. It has not weakened the power of the people to 
resist famine. It is very light. 

Q ~ — A revenue of one-fifth cannot be said to be light. What are your chief crops? 

— Maize, jawari, cotton, wheat, and barley — a good deal of wheat. 

Q.— Is your suspension in accordance with the crop failure ? 

4.— Yes. 

Q . — The patwdri inspects and reports ? 

-4. — The girdawar makes his report, and the Revenue Assistant Commissioner comes on 
the scene, inspects, and the suspension is made. 

Q. — Is a remission ever given afterwards ? 

4. — V ery seldom indeed in the matter of land revenue. Irrigation revenue is remitted. 
When we suspend and afterwards recover, we have authority to spread it over three years. 

Q - — to bunding rivers, a river sometimes runs through to the British and Native tern- 
ary, and if you bund it higher up it intercepts tho water lower down. Is that ever a case 
for dispute ? 

4. — Frequently. Every owner is most tenacious. 



y.—Has there been a general policy of so arranging the construction of bunds that XThen 
you have impounded as much water as you want, you let the balance go ? The problem is so 
to arrange matters, that each party shall get water proportionate to their needs. Has there been 
a system of embankments and tanks and reservoirs and Wirs, so that when the person up the 
nver had a certain quantity of water the remainder could be allowed to go down ? ^ 

principle has always been admitted, and the country has been extensively 
surveyed for tanks, but not especially for the scheme you mention. I have recommended a 
joint arrangement with the ISkative States. 


Mt. Nicholson. Is the one-sixth calculated on the settlement valuation or the estimated 
gross produce ? 

Aj — The estimated gross produce. 

Q- — Taking a judr crop in Ajmer, on an outturn of maunds an acre, the assessment 
appears to be only about Re. 1. That is less than 8 per cent, instead of 20 per cent,, valuing 
the crop at Rs. 12 an acre ? 

A. — Juur is a dry crop with an average outtarn of 3 maunds per acre, which would fetch 
about Rs. 2 per rfiauud. The assessment is about 8 annas per acre. The estate holders charge 
theiy tenants more than we do. 

The President. — Can you give us any advice as to dealing with the question of immi- 
gration for the future? We were told yesterday by a witness that emigration is the antidote 
to famine for Native States. 

A. — I should not like to say how many lakhs of rupees have been spent on foreigners in 
this famine. I would recommend first a meeting with representatives of States concerned to see 
what general principles are to be laid down, and work out a famine programme of works and 
agreements as to payments. 

Q.-— But if a Native State says “We cannot afford to treat famine on the liberal scale of 
the British Government,” what would you do ? 

A. — Make advances to them as in the last famine. 

Q. — If they refuse to take it ? 

A. — ^I am afraid we should have to exert our power of preventing gross misgovern- 


ment. 


Q. — ^It is very difficult because in Rtijputdna the people must emigrate ; it has been 
a custom for hundreds of years ? 

A. — ^But we could have a good joint famine programme. 

Q. — But a Native State considers it does its duty by giving a person 8 or 10 chhataks a 
day. The British Government gives more. How are you to have a common agreement if the 
Native States will not give more ? 

A. — I think aitcr this famine the most callous Native State will have it brought home 
to it, that its own wage was not what it ought to liave been. 

Q , — You would introduce your own system into Native States ? 


A. — Quite so. 

Q. — But if they did not act upon it and people came into British territory, would you 


send them back ? 

J,, — No, that would be inhuman. I would pay the money and take steps to recover it. 

Pao Bahddur Syam Sundar Led. — How would you work the joint famine programme ? 

A. — ^The project is not in a very forward condition. 

Q, ^Would it not bo sufficient if Native States had a similar code ? 

A. — No, unless you had joint projects and joint supervision. 

The President . — Do you propose that people of your district might come across to Kishan- 
garh for relief, and people of Kishangarh go across to you — complete reciprocity ? 

A. I think something of that kind can be worked out. 

Q. If you bad a complete system of famine relief over the whole tract and charged the 

expenditure proportionately according to population amongst all the States, would not that 
be acceptable ? 

A. — Yds, to us here and I would hope to the States also. 


\Tlec witness subsequently wrote : — ] 

I should like to supplement the evidence [as to the different wage scales and systems 
followed by a brief note. 

We started test-works in Ajmer in September 1899 on the following scales of wages: — 


Ordinary. 
20 ehhatakt 
15 ditto 
8 ditto 


Diggers 
Carriers 

Worlting childorn (8—12) 

Adult dependants 
Non-working children 

Payments were daily and by results, save that a minimum wage was given 

• -1__ mi- 1 _I* 1 J 1.^.4 mi, I 


Minimum. 

12 chhataks 
12 ditto. 

7 ditto, 

12 ditto. 

7 and 5 ohhatahs. 

A Sunday 


minimum wage was given also. The numbers of workers and dependants bad risen to 24,000 

by October 1899. , - t . 

The scarcity scale sanctioned in March 1899, was then applied but for a very short time . 
The wage scale was as above, but no minimum wage was given save to adult dependants. 
Non-working children were, to a great extent, sent to civil kitchens near works. Under this 
scale the numbers fell at first to 17,000 and bad gradually recovered to 22,000 in the third week 
of November, This scale allowed also a maximum wage. 

2n 



TheaV fresh classification and wage scale was introduced. This scale gave — 

To digg^ors ••• •** chhniahst 

To carriers ••• ••• •** 1C dittOt 

To working children (10— 14) , ... 10 ditto. 

To adult dependants .«• ^ *»* ... 12 ditto. 

This scale raised the carrier’s wage. It did not raise the working children’s wage as we 
raised their age. The maximum wage was done away with and no minimum wage was given, 
save for adult dependants, 

Nou-working children wore sent to kitchens. 

If umbers rose under this scale from 22,000 at the close of November to 33,000 at the end 
of December. 

Then wo applied the North-Western Provinces wage scale, but we did not give the maxi- 
mum wage which that Code allows, nor did wo give the minimum wage, save to adult de|)cndaiits. 
Wo paid by results. Numbers wore fairly constant, with a tendency to fall (33,000 first week 
in January, 28,000 second week in February). By the third week in February 1900 a 
reduction of w.age on the North-Western Provinces scale, calculated to represent 25 per cent., 
was in force. Numbers fell to 19,000 and remained substantially at that figure until April 1900 
when we gave the minimum Sunday wage. Then numbers rose to 26,000 and continuoil to rise.. 



Commissiomr of Ajmer-Merwara’s Anstoers io 
Questions drawn up by the Famine Commis- 
sion, 1901. 


iNTRODirCTORT. 


1. Very anxious indeed. Mer-warahad 7,000 per- 
sons on relief works in June 1899. In Ajmer in a 
limited area in the north of the district 747 persons 
were on relief at the same date. Works had been 
open in both cases from November 1898. 

' In 1897-98 the year had been an average year, 
though the hharif was partially damaged by 
locusts and the rabi by frosts and high winds. In 
1898-99 the Merwara rainfall was 10'66 inches only, 
and that in Ajmer 14'05. There was an extensive 
failure of the /cAor?/ harvest on dry lands, and the 
rabi, which is chiefly irrigated, was much 
restricted. 

The cultivation figures of these two years are as 
follows : — 


1898- 99 

1899- 1900 


Net akea. cropped. 


Cultivated area. 
Acres. 


. 356,992 
. 230,778 


Portion irrignted. 
Acres, 

. 112,322 
. 61,620 


The dry crops partly failed in 1898-99 (largely 
so in Merwara) : in 1899-1900 the dry crops failed 
entirely. 

2. The hharif sowings were below normal in 
Merwara in 1899 : otherwise they were normal. The 
figures for 1888-89, which was a year of average 
rainfall with no special features, are taken to repre- 
sent otu normal cultivated area. 

The figures compare as follows : — 



1899. 

Normal. 


Aci^es. 

Acres. 

Ajmer 

. 81,778 

86,190 

Merwara . 

. 49,851 

60,936 


Total . 131,629 

147,126 


A statement in somewhat more detail is sub- 
joined. The figures are for the Khalsa area. 

Btatemeni showing the area cultivated, and outturn of the cultivated area during (1306 Fasli 
and 1307 Fasli) l89b-99 and 1899-1900. 


Tabsll. 

(1868 69), 

1 Normal, 

1297 PoBll. 

1898-09. 

1 1809-19OO. 

1 

i 

Cultivated 
area in acres. 

Oattnm In j 
mannds. 1 

CoIUvated 
area in acres. 

Onttam in 
mannds. 

Percentage 
of onttam. 

CnUivated 
area in acres. 

Outturn in 
mannds. 

Percentage 

ofonttom. 





Kharif 

Harvests. 




Ajmer . 

86,190 

2,78,864 

omsD 

2,65,229 

91-62 

81,778 

68,208 

21-46 

Beawar *. 

40.246 

1,76,690 

40,220 

90,468 

61-52 

36,431 

7,713 

4 06 

Todgarli 


1,35,326 

20,238 

93,726 

69-29 

18,420 

8,784 

6-49 





Ba&t 

Harvests. 




Ajmer . 

41,128 

3,56|656 

24,823 

2,64,366 

7133 

11,406 

1,30,705 

86-C3 

Beawar 


2,13,340 

18,460 

72,083 

33 76 

2,680 

10,868 

5-09 

Todgarli 

14,488 

1,87,860 

7,601 

64,690 

34-49 

1,387 

10,701 

6-72 


Aimor-Motwartt’e-rl. 


















{/-n' 


8. (a) 22 irclies. Veiy uncertain. Has vaiiod from 
87 to 6*58 inches during the past eight years. 


(i) 1898. Merwara . 

9-68 inches. 

Ajmere 

13-82 „ 

1899. Merwara ' . , 

4-38 „ 

Ajmer . . 

28 p«r cent. 

7-97 „ 

(c) Early in September. 

(d) 1899. Merwaia — June 

. 2 inches. 

July 

. 1-20 „ 

August 

•6 „ 


September 1‘7 „ 

Ajraer — June , 8'76 „ 

July . 3*68 „ 

August •4 „ 

September *5 9 „ 

TlierainSj ‘vvliicli usually fall about tbc begin- 
ning of July, began early and ceased early. 

Tbe rainfall is so capricious that there can hardly 
be said to be an average distribution. 

4. The percentage of the Elharif harvest of 1899 
on a normal harvest was as follows : — 

Ajmer . . . 24*40 per cent. 

Merwara . . . 6*27 „ 

5. (a) 40 per cent, 

(6) 14-50 „ 

(There is a mistake on page 3 of my Pamiue 
Report. The number of Khatiks, Raigars, Cbamars, 
and Balais, all of whom are mainly supported by 
agricultural labour, should be 73,3'79.) 

PRELIMINARY ACTION. 

6. The former. 

7. I only assumed charge of the districts at the 
end of August 1899. The machinery of relief had 
then been for some time in motion in Merwara, 
where there were 27,185 persons on relief. In 
Ajmer we restarted test works in the third week in 
September 1899. The main observed fact was the 
failure of the Icliarif, which by that time had 
generally withered on the ground, after a poor season 
in the previous year. By that time also the labour- 
ing population were commencing to press in on the 
towns, and immigration from Native States was 
commencing. It was then too more than probably 
that there would be no rain for rabi sowings. It 
was known that tlie failure of the khnrif had 
extended over the whole of both districts and pretty 
clear that we were committed to a famine of a very 
serious kind. 

8. Merioara. — ^M^orks were first started in Mer- 
wara in November 1898, in a limited area, where 
the failure of the Marif harvest of 1898 had been ' 
most pronounced. Admission to the works, which 
were small departmental works, was by ticket. 



These were granted by the PaWari or Cu’cle Officer, 
under supervision,' and the ticket certified that its 
holder was known to have no means of supporting 
himself. I should mention that in Merwara the 
villages are aU Government villages, and the reve- 
nue organization is close and good. Advances 
under the Land Improvement Loans Act were made 
in Merwara in 1898-99 to the amount of E4i5,4i62. 
These were dishm’sed chiefly from October 1898 to 
Pehruary 1899, with the view of enabling tenants 
to deepen their wells or sink new ones. 

Ajmer , — The early test works were opened in 
November 1898, and closed in July 1899. The 
largest attendance was 747 only, and the works 
were confined to a limited area. Admission was by 
ticket. In Ajmer we restarted the test works, 
departmental works, in the third week of Septem- 
ber 1899. An attempt was made to reintroduce 
the ticket system, hut it was found impracticable 
lo work it. The.AVorks were restricted at first to 
the “ khalsa ” arha, i.e., the north-east and central 
portions of the district. The Istimrardars, who hold 
two-thirds of the district, are obliged by the Pamine 
Code to support their tenantry. Loans were first 
advanced to the Istimrardars under the Land 
Improvement Loans Act in Pehruary 1899, and 
continued to he advanced during 1899-1900. The 
amount of the loans granted in this class in that 
year amounted to R61,425. In Ajmer, then, the 
only test on the early works after September 1899 
was willingness to do the task prescribed for the 
wage given. 

The test work scale was too liberal. Payments 
were by results, but a minimum wage was allowed. 
A minimum wage was given on rest days. Adult 
dependants and non-working children were not 
admitted. Wages were paid daily in Ajmer, but 
not in Merwara. The wage scale is subjoined. 


• 

Ordinary Wage, 

Lllaimum, 

Special Class .... 

2 pice more than Class I 

... 

Class I, Diggers 

20 chittahs. 

12 ebiUnks. 

„ II, Carriers 

15 „ 

12 

„ IHf Working cliildica 8-12 
yearn. 

8 „ 

7 „ 

„ IV, Adnlt dependauts 

... 

12 ., 

,, V, Non-working childron 
over 8 ytBTB, 

... 

7 „ 

Under 8 jears. 


s „ 


9. (a) Jfertoarcr.— There was a programme in 
1898, but the projects had not been 
carefully examined. Surveys and esti- 
mates had not been made out and sanc- 
tioned. It was supplemented in the 
rains of 1898, and then covered 43 pro- 
jects, proviffing labour for > 28,000 
persons for three’ months. In July 1899 



a second programme rras prepared, pro- 
viding labour for 47,760 persons wbicli, 
it was computed, would suffice until 
September 1900. It did not do so, and 
fresb projects were added, including 
two railway works. Erom November 
1899 until June 1900 labour and tbe 
works were running a race, and projects 
were taken up long before tbe estimates 
bad been sanctioned. 

(5) Ajmer . — Tbe programme in August 1899 
included 12 new tanks and 43 tanks 
repair scbemes. Plans and estimates 
were sanctioned in some cases only. Nine 
of tbe tanks could not be taken up, and 
tbe tank repans were unsuited to tbe 
employment of famine labour on a large 
scale. 

Metal coUeotion on roads was largely taken up, 
tbe estimates going in for sanction later : 
new railway projects as well as other 
projects were added. Here, too, we bad 
to work on a band-to-moutb system, 
altbougb there was never tbe same 
pressm'e as in Merwara. 

(c) No, as to both districts. 

10. Tbe original programmes included a few 
large works, but as regards tanks, tbe great majority 
of the large projects were found to be impracticable. 
They included a number of small works, tank repairs, 
which were found unsuitable when large masses of 
labour bad to be dealt with. There was no pro- 
gramme of village works ready in reserve. Tbe 
original programmes included seven large road 
projects. 


11. Merwara, — E xtension o£ 
grazing and grass cutting in 
Government Forests . . October 1898. 

Test works . . . November 1898. 

Village reliet . . . ' June 1899. 

Opening of forests to grazing '. July 1899. 

Kitoben relief . . . August 1S99, 

Organisation Private Charity bn 
Beawar town first, and later 
over all the Pargana) . , September 1899. 

Forwarding Depots . . . December 1899. 

Poor-house (maintained privately 

from September 1899) . . February 1900. 


Ajmer . — Test works (on a small 
Ecale) . . , . 

Test works restarted 
Organisation Private Cbaiity 
in Ajmer, Nasirabad and 
Kekri 

Forwarding Dep6ts 
Poor-houses 
Kitchens 
Village Belief 



November 1898. 

to July 1899, 
September 1899, 


September 1898. 
October 1899. 


12. None of tbe responsible officers who were 
in charge of tbe early famine arrangements of 1898 
are now here. 


' In 'Merwara the local revenue staff closely 1 
■watched the condition of then* charges and furnished j 
the prescribed reports : — I 

(а) Village relief commenced after close exa- i 

mination of the villages in April 1899. ' 

Its administration is described elsewhere. ! 

(б) Loans to agricnltnrists for wells and im- ; 

provements were freely given. , 

(c) Local charity was first organised in Sep- . 

tember 1899. 

(d) Would seem to be covered by the earlier 

part of the answer. 

The Commissioner and Assistant Commissioner, 
as well as the officers under them, were constantly 
on tour. I understand that my predecessor, Lieute- 
nant-Colonel A. P. Thornton, visited every village in 
Merwara in the touring season of 1898-99. The 
special famine staff was appointed in January 1 899. 
Mr. Heale, the first 8taff Corps Famine Officer, 
joined his appointment in April 1899. The A ssistant ' 
Co mmis sioner was relieved of his judicial duties. 

Jjmer . — In Ajmer the local revenue staff in 
the same way kept their charges under close observa- 
tion and report, and special information was called 
for from the Istimrardars. 

(o) Village relief was started in the Govern- 
ment "vdllages in October 1899, after a 
close examination of the villages. The 
obligation of the estate-holders to provide 
for their people was brought home to 
them, while loans were granted to them, 
toenable them to start works and help 
their people. 

(6) Is partly covered by what is -written above. 
Jn the Government area also loans were 
given to assist in the employment of 
local labour, but to an inconsiderable 
extent. 

(n) The organisation of local charity com- 
menced*in September 1899. In Ajmer 
I carried out th eorganisation : elsewhere 
the Assistant Commissioner established 
small Committees and managed them. 

(d) The additional famine staff had been 
appointed by October 1899, and in Nov- 
ember two Staff Corps Ofideers joined us 
for inspection. 

13. In 1898-99, in Merwara, E46,462 under 
the Land Improvement Loans Act. 

In 1899-1900, in Ajmer, S65,642, of which 
E61,425 were advanced to estate-holders under 
the same Act. Under the same Act, in Merwara, 
E21,492 were advanced in 1899-1900. 

These advances were made to tenants where 
they were not made to estate-holders. The improve- 
ments, for which they were made, were in the ca e 
of tenants generally wells, in the case of estate-hold- 
ers, tanks. 

In 1899-1900 advances to the follo-ning amounts 
were made under the Agriculturists Loans Act : — 

Ajraor'Morwaro’s - 2 



Mei'M^ara, fi3,682 in July 1899, for tlio pur- 
chase of seed and cattle. 

Ajmer R5,953 for purcliasc of seed and main- 
tenance. 

These advances are vrhoUy recoverable. 

14. Yes, all over Ajmer-Merwara. 

Depth below surface of water in selected wells in 
September 1899 ; — 


jMerwara 

Ajmer 

Aveiage 


f Wells benefited by tanks . 82 7 feet. 
( Other vrells . . . 8a'8 „ 

f Wells benefited by tanks . 21’5 „ 

^ Other wells . . . 85 ,, 

C Wells benefi*ed by tanks . 29 8 „ 

\ Other wells . . . 35’6 „ 


Yes. The deepening of the wells in Merwara or 
the digging of new ones were measures that were not 
successful in securing the crop on the ground, hut 
they were successful in the two other respects. There 
is no record of the number of labourers supported 
temporarily : the Assistant Commissioner puts it at 
18,000. 


In Ajmer the advances were small, save to estate- 
holders. The estate-holders aided by these loans 
' were supporting on works in 1899-1900 a numhes 
of workers that rose from 1,702 in the second week 
in December, when their relief began to be extensive, 
, to 5,l7l at the end of March. 


1 15. The demand for labour was the first criterion 

I for the need for relief in Ajmer from September 
I 1899. In Merwara selection also was applied from 
: November 1898 till the close of 1899 (see ante). 

The works first taken up were the test works already 
I noticed: thereafter works on a “ scarcity ” scale. 
Neither the District Board nor Municipal bodies 
carried out any works for the employment of famine 
labour, save in the one case of the Beawar Municipa- 
lity, which, for a short period in November-December 
1899, opened a test work. It was under Municipal 
supervision. 

16. Subjoined are Appendices V-A and V-B of 
the Ajmer-Merwara Bamine Code. 



APPENDIX V-A. 

(See Fection 57 ) 

TABLE A. 

Table of Standard TasHs for Ordinary Earthwork, 


QDAHTIrlKS IN OCBIO TEET. 


Nataro of Work. 

Adult malee. 

Adutt females. 

Working 

Cbildren. 

REltABKa, 

A. 

n. 

c. 

A, 

B. 

c. 

Maxi> 

mum. 

AHni* 

mum. 

Excavation only, for all 
leads and lifts. 








Note. — W o m o i 
should not be em 
ployed on exeava 
tion if men ari 
available. 

Black or red soil , 

Soft Aluram , 

Averase Muram . 
HardMuram 

120 

80 

60 

40 

90 

60 

45 

30 

00 

40 

?0 

Nil 

60 

40 

SO 

Nil 

45 

30 

22 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Carriag Otonly, 









NoTB. — The tables are calculated on the following data 

A man will walk fourteen miles ill a day’s work carrying a basket contaiuing one*third 
of a cubic foot for half the distance. 

A woman will do two-thirds o! the Work of a man, 

A child will do cno-third of (no Work cf n man. 

A lift of flvo feet is reasoned cqnrl to a lead of one hundred feet. 

The task for CUss B. = threo-qnnrtcrsof tho task for Class A. 

The task tor Class C. = cue-half of tho task for Class A. 

Carriage inclndes lifting tho basket from tho ground. 

Lead in feet. 

Lift 

in 

feet, 

Over 

ff 

ft 

9f 

31 

3i 

H 

O 

O 

xO 

o 

o 


90 

45 

30 

23 

18 

16 

60 

30 

20 

15 

12 

10 

80 

40 

27 

20 

16 

13 

60 

SO 

20 

15 

12 

10 

40 

20 

14 

10 

8 

7 

40 

20 

14 

10 

8 

7 

20 

10 

7 

5 

4 

3 

Over 

a 

it 

it 

a 

33 

KiUI| 

43 

9 

9 

Urn 

o 

o 

4>) 

lO 

60 

40 

30 

24 

20 

17 

45 

30 

28 

18 

15 

13 

30 

20 

16 

12 

10 

8 




20 

14 

10 

8 

7 

0 

10 

7 

5 

4 

3 

Nil 

Over 

it 

it 

if 

it 

ft ^ 

KMjl 

.13 

0) 

C} 

rH 

O 

43 

o 

-r-1 

40 

30 

24 

20 

17 

15 

30 

23 

18 

15 

13 

11 

20 

15 

12 

10 

8 

7 

27 

20 

16 

13 

12 

10 

1 

14 

10 

8 

7 

6 

Nil 

14 

10 

8 

7 

6 

Nil 

rr 

1 

5 

4 

3 

Nil 

Nil 

Over 

if 

if 

it 

if 

it 

0 

100 

200 

300 

400 

500 

43 

O 

<u 

C44 

o 

O 

43 

m 

1— I 

.-■o 

24 

20 

17 

15 

13 

23 
18 
15 
• 13 
11 
10 

15 

12 

10 

8 

7 

7 

20 

16 

13 

12 

10 

9 

1 


10 

8 

7 

6 

Nil 

Nil 

■ 5 

4 

3 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 



























































APPENDIX V-B. 
(See Section 57.) 
TABLE B. 


Slahdanl Tods for Topical Gangs on Famine Relief JForls, 





rTrxcxir Oamob. 

*e 

TiSK run Rrukr WosKtas or 

Description of 
Work. 

Conditioni. 





tt 

u 

• 

■i 

m 

n. tiatr. 

C. Clars. 




. 

c 

a 

E 

»o 


a 

e 

Vet 

?cr 

K'r 

Per 

Vet 

r#r 




o 

o 




unit,* 

pang. 

unit.* 

panjr. 


pong’. 






u 

H 

H 















c. ft. 

c. yds 

c. ft. 

c. yds 

c, ft. 

c. jdt. 

Embankment 

Dead np to 

'Sandy loam 

40 

40 

20 


2C0 

15-S 

152 

'll'SS 

111 

7-0 

7C 


20 yearn ; 
lift TJp to 

niack cot- 

CO 

40 

10 

100 

200 

lie 

157 

1 

117-0 

73 

76-5 


2 jears. • 

ton soil. 













Gravellv 

CO 

40 

10 

100 

200 

13-r. 

143 

1013 

loss 

0 75 

72 5 



^ floil. 











r 

Soft gravel 


CO 

10 

10 

100 

200 

10 74 

ISO 

12 65 

135 

8-37 

00 

Cutting frido- • 

drninB 












•• 


Hard „ 

• . 

CO 

40 

... 

100 

320 

18 

151 

0 75 

115-5 

0-5 

77 

ronda. | 














L 

Ilochy „ 

• 

100 

... 

... 

100 

400 

20 

St 

1'73 

£3*C 

1-15 

17 

r 

CoUcclion 

lilhin 100 

10 

CO 

no 

100 

100 

2D 

170 

1-BS 

13 2 

1'23 

i 

88 

Breaking nnd ; 

yards. 










•tiching ro.id 














mctnl. 1 

At qaa*ry or collocilng 

10 

CO 

30 

100 


•1 

2S 

3 

21-1 

2 

11 

t 

within a few jardf. 





Hjjjl 







Digging and heap* 

Lead np to 60 jarda 

CO 

30 

10 

100 


D 

103 

0 (5 

77-5 

•1-5 

61'G 

ing grnvcl. 







■m 







Spreading metal . 

Metal being heaped at 
rondiidc 

20 

CO 

20 

100 


10 2 

132 ' 


03 

6-1 

60 

Spreading gravel . 

Inclnding watering and 

20 

CO 

20 

100 


00 

78 

1 

OS-7 

4-8 

30 

tamping. 





1 

HI 







• Tbo unit ixloplcd is 1 ciiild ; nnd 1 man 2 women " 1 children. 


Labovivers 'vrero classed as regards tasks as “ able- 
bodied but unprofessional ” : sex and previous occu- 
pation were allowed for. 

17. On lest worlcs payments were by results, save 
tbat a minimum wage was given. A mmimum was 
also given on rest days. No allowances were given 
to dependants. On scarrA’y works payments were 
strictly by results. A maximum wage, twenty- five 
per cent, in excess of the ordinary trage, was earn- 
able. Allowances were given to dependants. No rest 
day wage was given. The maximum wage was 
withdrawn in October 1899. No minimum wage 1 
was given. 

In April 1900 we gave a minimum wage on rest 
days and called tbe works “ Pamino "Works.” We 
never gave a week day minimum wage from tbe time 
wben test works were done away with. It was con- 
sidered tbat with our labourers, a minimum wage 
would bave encouraged idleness. 

18. As tbe demand for labour continued, and tbe 
certainty tbat tbe districts would bave to undergo a 
prolonged period of famine until tbe rains of 1900 ‘ 
became manifest, tbe test works were changed to 
regular relief works. 






























Large Public 'Works. 

, 19. Botli large and small departmental relief 

"Works. Small village "works were not undertaken 
•until May 24, 1900, and then only in Merwara. 

20. The departmental works were managed by 
tbe Public Works Department under tbe Com- 
missioner’s control, save as regards tecbnical matters, 
as to wbicb control was exercised by tbe Superin- 
tending Engineer, who is also Secretary in the Public 
Works Department to tbe Agent to the Governor- 
General in both Rajputana and Central India. 

No. The provision of establishment was a 
matter of great difficulty to the Public Works 
Department. 

The works were opened without delay, and the 
tools and plant available were never insufficient. 

21. Yes. The North-Western Pro"vinces Code 
maximum of 6,600 workers and dependants (from 
January 1900). The number was occasionally ex- 
ceeded ; when this was so to a pronounced extent 
labour was drafted to other charges. 

22. Yes. A list of the establishment is subjoined. 


No. 

Oificials. 

Monthly salnry. 

EnsiAnss. 

1 

Tamine Kaib«Tabsildar in 
charge • » • 

RfiO + 16 horse 
allowance. 

« 

2 

Public Works Subor. 
dinates . . . 

H30 to CO. 15 
horse nllonance. 

One for oneb tvork in the 
charge. 

3 

Cashiers . . . 

E30 to 40 

One for each xvork in the 
charge. 

1 

3 

Hospital Aasistaut 

Clerks for Famine Naib- 
Tubsildare 

H15 horse al. 
lowance. 

H16 

In ciiargo of Hospitals at 
each work in the 
“ charge,” and inspect- 
ing each on alternate 
days. 

One at each work. 

s 

Receiving Clerks . 

HIO 

For receiving new comers, 
etc., at each work. 

3 

Clerbs for Public Works ] 
Subordinates. • • i 

R16 

For keeping daily reports, 
etc., 1 at each work. 

6 

Moharrira . . . j 

BIO 

One to 10 gangs. 

65 

Master Clerks . 

Annas 3 . 

Per diem ; one for every 
2 gangs. 

33 

Bhamiae 

E6 

4 in charge of treasure 
at each camp, an 2 as 
peons, and 9 ns conser- 
vancy, bazar, and water 
mates. 

3 

Kitchen Superintendents 

ElO to 12 

One for each work 
kitchen. 

S 

Hospital Clerks 

ElO 

One for each work 
hospital. 

3 

Store Clerks . . 

E6 

9 

1 Ono for each etoro 

1 godowD. 


Chaukidars and sweepers were employed as con- 
sidered necessary by the Pamine Naib-Tahsildar 
^receiving the wage of their class. 
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Hutting materials wore easily obtained. As to 
conservancy, sanitation and water-supply we followed 
the provisions of the North-West Provinces Code 
(September 1899), from the time when it was ap- 
plied : before that those of the Ajmer-Merwara Code. 
The Pamine Medical Oilicer had specially to super- 
vise the water-supply, and supervised the medical 
conveniences j)rovidcd. As to food-supply the 
Civil Department posted grain dealers to the works, 
but it was not easy to send them or to keep them 
there. The labourers purchased from them, or the 
nearest village Avith a bania’s shop. The grain sold 
on the works was poor, but it is probable that there 
was no good grain in the poor man’s market on the 
worlfs or elsewhere throughout the famine. 

23. Admission by tickets continued in Merwara 
until the end of 1899, when the McAvari im^asion 
and the large numbers reached on the Avorks led to 
its discontinuance. Thereafter the test Avas that of 
Avillingness to do the Avork for the Avage No dis- 
tance Avas enforced saA’^e that applied by calling the 
morning muster (8 a.m and 7 a.m.) in the cold 
and hot Aveather. Bcsidencc AA'as not compulsory. 
The rule applied (section 02, Ajmer-McrAvara Code) 
Avas as folloAvs : — 

“ 62. Besidehce in camp is compulsory for 
all relief-Avorkers on Avorks, Avhose home 
is not AAithin a reasonable distance.” 

24. I think that the ansAA'cr to this question 
must depend on the degree of the intensity of the 
famine prevailing in the tract. In Slerwara, at the 
Avorst of our recent famine, two charges maintaining 
each 6,000 persons on relief AAmuld, supplemented 
by conciuTent gratuitous relief, have served one- 
sixth of the area ; that is to say, they have served 
110 square miles. In Ajmer, Avhero the famine 
was of less intensity, they served one-fifth of the 
district, i.e., 400 square miles. In earlier and later 
stages, Avhen famine was loss acute, they served a 
larger area. 

The density of the populatioir would affect the 
answer to this question. In Merwara according to 
the 1891 census the population Avas 187'2 to the 
square mile ; in Ajmer, 204. Ajmer has a larger 
urban population, and the nmal populations must 
be of about the jsame density. It may he remem- 
bered also that our famine relief Avorks and in- 
stitutions maintained a number of Native State 
inhabitants. 

Applicants for relief on works came from as far 
as six miles AAdien non-resident. Residents on works 
came from varying distances. Some were drafted 
considerable distances from their homes, but the 
homing instinct is particnlarly strong in both dis- 
tricts. The kitchens served an area Avith a radius 
of probably five miles on the average. Children 
came early, remained for thfe day and returned after 
the afternoon meal. 

i!5. The Executive Engineer managed the 
departmental works under the general administra- 
tive control (save in technical matters) of the Com- 
missioner. The charge establishment was under the 



orders of the Executive Engineer. There rras no 
administrative matter which the Commissioner could 
not regulate, hut technical matters, e.gr., the quantity 
and quality of the work done, were for disposal in 
the Public Works Department. 

26. A Eamine Naib-Tahsildar (salary EGO 
and E15 horse allowance) was appointed to each 
charge by the Commissioner. Some of these men 
were obtained from the North-West Provinces, and 
some were appointed from the local revenue staff. 
The latter were more satisfactory. The Naib-Tahsil- 
dar controlled the Public Works Department 
subordinates on the charge^ in the following 
matters : — 

The Eamine Naib-Tahsildar was general super- 
visor of the works in his charge, and was responsible 
for — 


1. Prompt admission and register of appli- 

cants. 

2. Classification and treatment of workers. 

3. Provision of shelter. 

4. Correctness and proper payment of wages* 

5. Market arrangements and supply of food. 

6 Adequate supply of good water and pro- 
per disinfection of weUs. 

7. Hearing and investigation of complaints. 

8. Hospital and sanitary arrangements. 

9. Care of children and infirm persons pre- 

senting themselves at the work. 

10. Prompt submission of accounts. 

11. Immediate report to Executive Engineer 

through the Sub-divisibnal Officer of the 
outbreak of any epidemic disease. 

12. Management of the work kitchen. 

Yes. 

27. The prescribed tasks were applied in the 
Public Works Department : not by the Eamine 
Naib-Tahsildar. 

28. Gangs numbered at first 100 and later 60. 
The former number was -unwieldy. 

Gangs were formed by villages and families as 
far as possible. Every gang Imd its distinguishing 
number and prescribed place for mustering and its 
working area. Each gang had- its'own muster clerk 
and mate. Each gang contained, as far as was 
practicable, the proportion of diggers and carriers 
required for the task. In some cases, towards the 
end of the famine, when the audit labourers to some 
extent found agricultmal employment, the large 
numbers of the dependants made it necessary to 
make large sp^ial gangs of this class. 

29. We had at different periods four classifica- 
tions of labour and wage scales. These were as 
follow : — ' ■ 


November 1898 to March 1899, 

Class X, Specials .... 

- „ X, Diggers (men only) . 

„ Z, Carriers (wotnen) . . 

■Working children (7-12) . 


Chitfaks. 
. 21 
. 19 
. 13 

. 8 



March 1S99 to Septemher 1899. 



Ordinary* 

Minimam. 

Specials, 2 pice more than Class I. 

Clitttnks. 

Chittabs, 

Class I, riggers (men only) 

20 

12 

,, II, Carriers . . . 

16 

12 

„ in. Working children (8-12) . 

8 

f 

IV. Adnlt dependants . 

12 

12 


T, Non-flrorkinff children ••••.. V 

over 8. 


Non-working children C 

under 8. 

A maximum wage of 25 per cent, over and 
above tbe ordinary wage was earnablo by a propor- 
tionate increase of task. 


Septemher 1899 to January 1900, 



Ordinary. 

Mlolmaro* 

Specials, 2 pica more than Class I. 

Chittabs. 

Chittabs. 

Class I, Diggers mo n only) , 

20 

12 

„ II, Carriers • . 

10 

12 

„ III, Working children (10 to 12) 

10 

8 

„ IV, Adntt dependants . . 


13 

Children in arms, ono pico extra to 
mother. 




January 1900 to close. 


Ordinsry. .Minimum. 


Cliittnks. Chittnks, 

fi, Speciali, 2 pico more than CInsa B, 

Clnes B, Diggera (adnlta : men only) 10 12 

„ C, Carrier , adults and children 11 12 

nbove 14 (both sexes.) 

„ D, Children betvveen IQ nnd 10 8 

14 (both sexes.) 

„ E, Adult dependants . , 12 

Children in arms, one pice extra to 
mother. 


Our classification differed from tbat of para- 
grapb. 44i6 of tbe i'amine Commission’s Report in 
tbat — 

We did not include any women in tbe diggers’ 
class. 

We admitted into tbe carriers’ class only cbild- 
ren above 14 years of age. 

We included in our working children only 
cbildren above 10 years of age. 

Our non-working cbildren included cMdren 
under 10 years of age. 















Our -w-age scale (grain equivalent) differed from 
tliat of tlie Famine Commission as follows : — 


Local. Commusiov. 

Cliittnki. Chittnks. 


Diggers 

*19 

20 *Men only. 

Carriers . . 

14 

15 

Working children . 

tio 

8 tOlder 

Dependants 

12 

children. 

Non-working children (i) . 

6 

7 

„ „ (n) . 


S 

Our classification was thus lower 

than that of 


the Commission, and our wage scale lower also. 
From an administrative point of view onr classifica- 
tion had an advantage in simplicity, and we had 
also the advantage (a great one to ns, regard being 
had to the pressure on om’ works establishment) of 
getting children below the age of 10 off the works. 
From the larger point of view, that which contem- 
plates the condition in which the people were 
brought tlu’ongh this severe and protracted famine, 
I think that we may claim that experience justifies 
our depai*ture. As a whole, I heheve our people to 
have been brought through the famine in fair con- 
dition. The mortality figures, W'hich will be dis- 
cussed later, wiU throw more light on this subject. 
The Merwara people on works did not succumb to 
the cholera epidemic of May 1900 to the extent 
that the Ajmer people did. The Merwara death- 
rates of 1900 were lamentably high, but the uncer- 
tain foreign element affects them ; nor does the 
famine fever epidemic (only just over) appear to 
have caused such mortality among them. The adult 
dependants, w'ho did luacticaUy no work are the 
class which is believed to have_ suffered most from 
the fever epidemic on present information, had the 
Famine Commission’s wage. I heheve that the 
wages w^hich we gave were sufficient, and that our 
diggers, carriers and working children came through 
the famine fairly weU. I was doubtful about the 
women’s wage fM chittalis), as we were not admit- 
ting women to the digging class. The women were 
more tlian once reported to be in poor condition. 
From a financial point of view our departures from 
the Commission’s classification and wages were 
undoubtedly economical, and saved money. They 
were supplemented by the further approximate 26 
per cent, reduction of wages ordered in February 
1900. It would not be possible to frame an esti- 
mate of any value as to the amount of money really 
saved. 

30. We excluded women from the digger class. 
Apart from this, wages were earned irrespective of 
sex. I think that we rightly excluded Avomen'from 
the diggers. We did not, with some temporary 
exceptions, employ them as diggers. Digging is 
not wmrk on which women, within my observation, 

I are ordinarily employed in normal conditions. 

’ I think that a woman employed in carrying 
rightly earns the same wage as a weakly adult 
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male or a l3oy between 10 and Id*, and tliat lower 
down the scale adult dependants,^ wlictlior men or 
■women, rightly got the same ration, and the same 
remark applies" to non-working hoys and girls. 

I think that in dealing with women if has (o he 
rememhered lhat the women, oven on a famine 
work, have certain household work (cooking, grind- 
ing, etc.) which the male worker avoids. Again, 
the male worker, in these parts at any rate, takes 
the lion’s share of the joint earnings. A woman, 
too, is naturally solicitous for her children, and 
would sacrifice a portion of her own ration for them, 
t am therefore in favour, generally, of equalisation, 
ilthough I recognise that there is much to ho said 
igainst it. Wo drew ono sharp distinction only, 
ind, as I have said in my last answer, I am douht- 
'ul if our carriers’ wage for women was sulliciont. 

[ would have placed it at 15 chitfaks. Our carrier.s’ 
jangs were largely composed of women. 

Tlie absence of distinction that has been mon- 
loncd led to no di^IicultJ^ It was an advantage to 
lavc fewer classes. I doubt if our establishments 
;ould have dealt with more. Pinancially something 
night he saved by giving females throughout the 
dasses lower wages than the males. I doubt, how- 
3ver, if much would rcallv ho saved in this wav. 

31. Tasks were fixed by the Code, hut payments 
hroughout were made by I'csults. A full task 
jarned a full ordinary uago, a three-quarter task 
i tlirec- quart or wage and a half task a Lalf wage. 
STo wage was given for less than a half task, such 
Tork as was done being carried over to the next 
vorking day. 12i per cent, above and below the 
ask or the portion of it that was done ivas taken 
IS the point of demarkation (see jiroporfionatc table 
»f wages, page 31, North-Western Provinces Code, 
September 1899.) 

We had but one system. 

32. No and yes. I am much in favour of pay- 
nent by results. Wo had to lower tasks in the 
Slokri Circle in ]\Iarch 1900, when the workers 
ivere found to be in very poor condition, and again 
n the cholera epidemic of !May 1900. I am con- 
ident that, it flartc I in time, relief can bo ade- 
quately afforded in severe famine by works con- 
iucted throughout on a system of payments by 
I’esults. 

33. With regard to taslcs, as the Ajmer Famine 
Dode, 1897, was followed when relief worlcs were 
itarted, so tasks were fixed by Appendix Y “ A” and 
‘B ” of the Code, labourers being classed as ablc- 
lodied, but “unprofessional.” With regard to carUi- 
Dork, the task fixed in this Code has been followed 
hroughout the famine for “ caiuici's,” cis., GO cubic 
!eet per 100 feet load. Lift has not, however, been 
jonsidered except in the case of deep and narrow 
'oundations. For diggers 90 cubic feet of earth- 
work has been the most usual task. The earth cxca- 
rated was generally hard earth and clay, for which 
BO cubic feet is the task in the North-Western 
Provinces Code. 



The foUoTviug is the table of the digger’s task 
enforced : — 


Soil, Tael;. 


Cubic feet* 


Sand .... 

• 

200 

Light earth, mixed with sand 

• • 

150 

Medium earth , . . 

» 

110 

Hard earth and clay 


90 

Murom and gravel . . 

• 

60 

Rocky soil 

• 

30 

For stone metal collection : — 




Cubic feot. 

1 “Digger,” Class B, broke 

and 


stacked at quarry 

. 

12 

1 “ Carrier,” Class C, broke 

and 


stacked at quarry 


5 


1 “ tv orking child,” Class D, broke 

and stacked at quarry . . 2^ ^ 

For quarrying and feeding the hreahers with 
stone : — 

Cubic feet, 

1 Class B supplied . . , &0 

1 ,, C ,, . . ,25 

1 „ D „ . . .12 

For JeanJear collection the task varied 'with the 
quarries, where kankar was easily procmuhle : — 

Cubic feet, 

1 Closs B, quarried, cleared and 

stocked at quarry . . 10 

1 Class C, quarried, cleared and 

stacked at quarry . . 5 

1 ClasB D, quarried, cleared and 

stacked at quarry ... 2^ 

Where kankar was difficult to get, the task was 
as light as : — 

Cubic feet. 

1 Class B . ... 7 

1 „ C .... 8^ 

1 „ D .... If 


The carriage of kanhar and metal from quar- 
ries to roadside^ was generally done by carts by 
contract, hut latterly in ceiiain parts carts were 
unprocurable, and the carriage had to he done by 
labour. This was expensive, hut there was no 
other alternative. The tasks for this were : — 

4 Class " D ” carried and stacked 26 cubic 
feet for one furlong,— 

6 Class “ D ” curried and staeked 25 cubic 
feet for two furlongs, 

8 Class “ D " carried and stacked 26 cubic 
feet for two furlongs, or 
16 Closs “D ” carried and stacked 25 cubic 
feet for one mile. 



Wlieii metal was can’icd by carts tbo ^ Te^st ach- 
ing at roadside was carried out by famine labour 
with tbe following taslcs : — 

Ordinary. Light- 
Cobic feet. Cubic fpot. 


1 Class B , 

• 

, 100 

75 

1 „ C . 


. 75 

50 

1 „ D . 

• 

, 50 

23 


In framing rules for fixing tasbs, it is very 
necessary to bare as simple a metbod as possible, 
wbicb subordinates can calculate out quickly and 
accurately, and wbicb can bo easily recorded and 
cbecked. 

As stated above, labour was divided into gangs, 
tbe basis of all famine organization. Tbese gangs 
were aU of approximately tbo same n\imbcr. At 
first tbe number was 100, and afterwards it was 
reduced to 60. Tbo different classes of labour were 
distributed in proportion as far as possible in cacb 
gang. Tbo gang was treated as a “ unit tbo task 
was given for cacb as a unit separately, and cacb 
member of a gang was paid by tbe result of tbe 
work done by tbe entire gang to wbicb be 
belonged. 

In calculating taslcs one class “ B ” (digger) was 
considered equal to two Class “ C ” (candors), or 
fom* class “B” (working cbildren, 10-14). “ B ” 
class was accepted as tbo “ task unit,” tbo number 
of a gang was reduced to this unit, and tbo task 
fixed accordingly. An example is subjoined : — 

Eartinoorh . — Hard soil task for Class ” B ” 
(Bigger) 90 cubic feet, and for candago untb 300 
feet lead, Class “ C ” carry 90 cubic feet (1^ “ C ” 
for eacb 100 feet lead) =13 Class “ D ” units dig 
and caiTj’" 90 cubic feet. 


B. 


SuppoBO tbo 
ef.ing consists 
o! — 




44+ 64+lO-lOa Class »D ” onits. 

Tbe task for tbe gang is therefore X 90 cubic 
feet=Y48 cubic feet. 

No allowance was made for tbe distance that 
workers bad to come. We increased tbo tasks in 
tbe Ajmer district (outside tbe Kekri Circle) towards 
tbe close of tbe famine, tbo diggers’ tasks being as 
bigb as 120 cubic feet. 

Our dependants on works, a numerous class, wore 
not paid -by results. They did nominal work, and 
were on tbe minimum wage (12 cliittaks). Tbis 
will be remembered in connection with my answer 
to tbe previous question. 

34. In my observation tbe wages adopted from 
Becembor 1899 were adequate and no more, al- 
Ibougb tbe experience gained in tbe famine leads 
me to tbink that tbe carriers’ wage was a trifle low, 



and that of the dependants slightly excessive. I 
believe that the workers were, as a whole, brought 
through the famine in fair condition, although the 
cholera epidemic of May and the very heavy fever 
epidemic of the autumn and closing months of 
1900, caused great mortality. That mortahty was 
not confined to those on relief, although they in- 
luded the classy that suffered most. 

Dependants saved something on their earnings. 
Savings by workers were not observed by myself 
tr reported to me. The Pamine Commissioner, who 
vas kind enough to inspect two of om.' large works 
n the cold weather, noticed one or two cases of 
:onsiderahle family earnings, hut no similar cases 
vere brought to notice later. Copper coin re- 
urned freely to the grain dealers on the works, who 
)ccasionally would only receive it at a discount. 

35. A rest day wage was given on .the early 
;est works, and again from April 1900. A maxi- 
mum wage (25 per cent, increase for a correspond- 
ing task) was allowed from March 1899 to Septem- 
ber 1899. I prefer the rest day to the maximum, 
but our local difficulty in finding sufficient work 
influences my opinion. I would give neither the 
one nor the other until the famine was in its last 
stages, and that is what we did here. 

36. The adult dependants had the minimum 
wage in return for nominal work. That was our 
only minimum wage save the rest day minimum 
when it was given. I consider that the adult 
dependants’ wage might he shghtly reduced. We 
did not use the penal wage, and our practice in the 
matter of fines for short work has already been 
mentioned. 

37. Yes, on the test works, which, as- already 
mentioned, had over liberal conditions. We did 
not use the penal wage. 

38. In Merwara twice a week until May 1900, 
when daily payments commenced. They were not 
completely iutroduced iu Merwara until August 
1900. There were considerable difficulties in their' 
introduction. In Ajmer we had daily pajinents on 
the test works of the autumn of 1899 : thereafter 
hi- weekly payments until May 1900, by wliichtime 
daily payments had been generally introduced on 
the Ajmere works. 

There is no doubt that daily payments are best. 
Before we introduced them there was a good deal 
of pledging of utensils to the grain dealer on the 
works. 

39. Before daily payments were introduced 
newcomers received a minimum wage from the 
Ifaib-Tahsildar’s imprest, or were temporarily 
drafted to gratuitous relief. The former plan did 
not M'ork well, as recipients often absconded, and. 
presented themselves again a day or two later. 

The last . answer may kindly he referred to- 
The workers had no credit until they were perma- 
nently incorporated in a gang. 

40. To individuals. I prefer individual pay- 
ments. 
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Nvunes op aanos OBrriiro 

Date, 


Total 
number of 
gangs. 

Fall 

wage. 

} wogo. 

\ vrage. 

Less than 

1 wago. 



(a) Brigchiatoas new 
tank. 



Ist May 1900 . 


41 

29 

7 

4 

1 . 

2ud ft • 


49 

80 

10 

1 

8 

Srd ,1 . 


89 

28 

10 

1 

«■* 

4tli >■ • 


39 

31 

6 

2 

... 

5tb t* • 


89 

27 

10 

1 

1 

Vth „ 


41 

35 

6 

... 

... 

8tli ft • 


43 

30 

10 

3 

• t. 


(S) 

Bandanwara-Masuda Road, 


3rd May 1900 . 


60 

47 

3 


.»« 

4tb It • 


61 

46 

6 

... 

... 

5tll )| • 


60 

45 

6 

••• 

... 

6tli II • 


60 

60 

... 

• •• 


7tli „ 

♦ 

69 

64 

6 


... 

8tb tj • 


69 

67 

2 

... 

... 

9th „ . 


69 

67 

2 

• « 

... 

(c) Kankar 

Metal Collection, Ohugra Camp, Kiehangar 
Road. 

lit May 1900 . 


19 

18 

1 


... 

2nd „ . 


19 

17 

2 

••• 

... 

Srd „ . 


20 

14 

8 

3 

... 

II « 


20 

19 

1 

•t» 


5th ,, . 


20 

19 

1 

... 


7th II • 


20 

20 


... 


8th „ 

• 

20 

20 

... 

... 

... 


42. We applied the Forth- Western Provinces ■ 
intermediate ” system as described.in paragraph 198 

of the Pamine Commission’s Report, except that Tve 
gave a maximum wage for a few months only, and 
a Sunday wage only for the few months when the 
famine was at its height. We fined to an extent 
fm-ther than that described, as no work earned no 
wage, and less than half task was carried over to the 
next day. We fed non- working children in 
kitchens. 

43. Twenty-five per cent, additional^ wage for a 
task increased to a like extent. Children above 10 
years of age were admitted to works. Babies in 
arms remained with their mothers on the works, the 
latter receiving the extra daily pice. Non- working 
children were fed in the works kitchen or in an 
adjacent civil kitchen. Weakly persons capable of 
light work were admitted as dependants (Class E). 
They did a nominal task and received a minimum 
wage. We did not attempt piece-work at favourable 
rates with them.. 





44. No, sare that contracts for hutting and ' 

shelters were given out. - ; 

45. Muster rolls were kept up throughout the 
famine. 

46. Until February 1900 current prices were 
declared in the Civil Department for each work on i 
the basis of the price obtaining for the cheapest ; 
sound grain in common use. On the price fixed the 
wage price was taken at the nearest pice, pies 
and upwards being the point at which the higher 
multiple was adopted. From February 1900 the 
prices at which wages were to be paid were feed 
over given groups into which the works were 
divided by the Commissioner. The prevalent market 
price of the cheapest sound grain in common use 
having been reported for the Circle, the wages for ' 
the Circle were fixed at a price which, allowance 
being made for the stiicter conditions of the works, 
represented as far as was practicable a reduction of 
55 per cent, on the wages earnable on the market 
price. The wages for the Circle were altered on 
the reports of the Assistant Commissioners and Exe- 
cutive Engineers, and on similar recommendations - 
works were moved from one group to another. 

47. The following steps were adopted in open- • 
ing a relief work, etc. — 

Selection of the land required for the camp 
three or four days in advance of its 
occuj)ation. 

I'emarcation of the sanitary area. -Selection, 
of the wells required and the posting 
of chaulddars on them. 

Disinfection of the wells. 

Erection of the establishment huts, hospital 
store enclosure and kitchen enclosure. 

‘ Tliese were put up by contractors. The 

labourers brought their own hutting 
material with them. Marking out of 
the kitchen enclosure. Provision of 
tools. 

■Wlien the work was open the following was the 
daily routine observed : — 

Gangs were formed, each numbering about 50 
workers, and each with its own mate, muster clerk, 
.and distinguishing number. Each gang . had its ' 
own working area, where it assembled in the morn- 
ing for muster at the appointed time, namely, 

7 A.M. in hot weather, and 8 a.m. in winter. After 
muster liad been taken the Public Works subordi- 
nate visited each gang in turn, and fixed and set ' 
out the task for each, recording the same in his 
note book reserved for this purpose, und informing J 
the mates what was required of their respective 
gangs, each member of a gang being paid by the i 
result of the work done by the entire gang. At 
12 o’clock there was an interval of rest till 2 . 
o’clock ; at 5 o’clock the Public Works subordinate ' 
visited each gang again, measured the work and re- ! 
corded the same in his measurement book, and inform- 
ed each mate of the wage earned. An evening muster ! 


1 
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was taken and the gangs were paid the wage earned 
for the previous day, and the, work was closed 
between 6 and 7 p.m. In _ the evening the sub- 
overseer called the Moharrirs (1 to 10 gangs) and 
muster clerks (1 to 2 gangs), and had the wage 
earned by each gang as per result of work measured, 
entered in the Muster EoUs, the Moharrirs filling in 
the abstracts, and preparing Form D VI, showing 
the amount to be paid next day to each of the gangs 
in their charge. After check with the Muster EoUs 
the sub-overseer countersigned these, and forwarded 
the counterfoil to the cashier. On the following morn- 
ing the cashier placed the amount earned by each 
gang in separate money bags, each bag being 
marked with the distinguishing number of the gang 
to which it referred At 6 p.m. the cashier proceeded 
with his money bags to some convenient spot on the 
work area, where the Moharrirs were assembled. 
To each of them he gave his ten corresponding bags 
of money, taking a receipt for- the same in Porm 
D VI. The Moharrirs, with the aid of the muster 
clerks, then proceeded to pay their gangs, the 
cashier visiting each in turn, and checking the dis- 
bursements that had just been made. On the work 
on which the Famine Naib-Tahsildar was present^ he 
also inspected payments, and satisfied himself by 
personal observation and enquiry that payments 
were regularly made, and on the other works in the 
“ charge ” the Famine Naib-Tahsildar’s clerk 
inspected the payments. 

(t8. Tasks were stiffened or relaxed by the Exe- 
cutive Engineers, who reported to the Commissioner 
any important alterations made. 

The reduction of the tasks in the Kekri Circle 
in March-May 1900, for special reasons, was the 
chief instance of the operation of this rule. 

The system under which the wages were regulated 
has been mentioned under answer 46. The Com- 
missioner had power to issue orders independently 
subject to the control of the Chief Commissioner. 
On the Public Works side the Local Administration 
received and dealt with the Departmental return, 
the Superintending Engineer being also Secretary to 
the Honourable the Chief Commissioner. 

The Commissioner -was never oveiTuled. The 
wages were questioned in May 1900, the Chief Com- 
missioner suggesting that they were excessive. The 
Commissioner was unwilling to lower them. 

49. In May 1900 we started small Civil Agency 
Works in Merwara, to relieve the pressure on the 
Departmental Works, and to keep the people to some 
extent in their villages as the rains drew near. In one 
Tahsil, Beawar, the number of workers transferred 
to smaU works was 2,000, in the other Tahsil, Tod- 
garh, the largest number reached was 907. The 
transfer was successful, and relieved especially some 
of the Beawar works on which cholera had broken 
out. 

SMALL VILLAGE WOEHS. 

50. The above-mentioned small Civil Works 
were the only petty village works which we carried 


out. In Ajmer and Nasiraload we carried out small 
Civil Agency Works to find employment for 
labourers in tWe towns wbo might need it. The 
numbers employed were small. These petty worts 
were open from April to September 1900, in the 
case of Ajmer. • In Nasirabad they were opened in 
June 1900, and closed in November. 

61. In Merwata . — Improvement to the beds of 
tanks, removal of silt and the deepening of village 
weUs. 

In Ajmer.~I?aSi levelling of the play-ground 
of the Government College. - 
• Jn Nasirabad . — Excavation of tanks, construction 
of roads and petty bazar improvements. 

62. The works were carried out under the super- 
vision of Civil Agency, by direct management. In 
M erwara a Public Works subordinate was lent to 
the Civil Department for supervising these works. 

The Civil Works Inspector laid out the work, and 
the mistns measured it up. The Lambardar of the 
village received an advance for the work and dis- 
bursed it, keeping Muster EoUs. 

In Ajmer and Nasirabad the works were immedi- 
ately supervised by the Principal of the Government 
College and the Cantonment Magistrate. 

63. The works carried out in their estates by 
estate-holders by loans granted by Government were 
not under regular supervision. The estate-holder 
received his loan and applied it to the works specified 
in his application for the loan. He paid those whom 
he employed on the work such wages as he thought 
fit. The' Court of Wards Estates which received 
loans ejspended them under the supervision of the 
Assistant Commissioner of Ajmer, who is the 
Manager of the Court of Wards. 

EinancxaUy all the advances made under the 
Land Improvement Loans Act will be recovered 
from the estate-holders concerned. 

64i. In Ajmer and Nasirabad daily tasks were set 
out. In Merwara the work was piece-work. In 
Ajmer and Nasirabad only residents of the local area 
were admitted. No dependants were relieved by 
this agency. The works were not restricted to 
partiordar classes otherwise than as stated aboye. 
The w;ages paid were as follows : — 


Men . . 

"Women 

Working obildren 


Anniu. 


. H 

. U 



(Merwara). 

(Ajmer). 


■66. The selection applied on these very, petty 
works in Ajmer and Nasirabad has been mentioned 
.above. 

The yvorks were so small that an .opinion as to 
the success of selection can hardly be formed. These 
little works were successful and useful. 

66. The Beawar Tahsil Civil Agency Works 
drew labour from the Depai’tmental Works to an 
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appreciable extent (2,000). In Todgarb tbe^e works 
were less popular. 

67. I proposed to give Civil Agency Village 
Relief Works tlie first place in our next famine 
programme. The works are cheap, useful and popu- 
lar,°and our Merwara experiment proved successful. 
The works can he rapidly started and easily super- 
vised. Should acute famine again be tlireatening, 
a preliminary Civil Works programme would give 
the department breathing time. I think these 
works are suitable for the early and final stages of 
a fa m ine. 

SPECIAL RELIEF. 

58. We have no aboriginal tribes that required 
special relief. We have 7,000 Bhils, but they are 
part of the cultivating and village menial popula- 
tion. The Mers and coimected tribes are aboriginal, 
but reclaimed to cultivation long since. 

69. We had no forest or fodder works. Several 
of the Merwara famine roads serve the forest area. 

60. No. 

61. Not in Merwara. In a few of the Khalsa 
villages in Ajmer and at Kekri, a trifling sum 
(S64i8) was spent on the relief of weavers. This 
was ail that it was found necessary to do in this 
direction. 

62. The artisan class did not go on relief, though 
many (carjienters, masons and the like) found 
employment on them as “ specials.” 

63. Nil. 

64. The Government forests were opened to 
extended and free grazing in the rains of 1898 in 
Merwara, and m those of 1899 in both districts . 
The stored grass in Merwara was issued on credit to 
cultivators in 1898-99 for their cattle. The cattle 
of both districts which cultivators considered 
worth keeping, and which they thought that 
they would not require, were driven to foreign 
pasku’es in the autumn of both 1898 and 1899. 
This is usual. The cattle that remained were either 
supported by theu’ owners or, more particularly in 
the case of Merwara, left to shift for themselves. 
There was no grass from the end of the rains of 
1899, and fodder was at famine prices. There was 
very heavy mortality among the cattle left in both 
districts, especially in Merwara : but many of the 
cattle which died or were slaughtered for their hides 
were animals of little value. 

Various plans were suggested for preserving the 
cattle that remained, but they were not popular, 
and were practically unworkable, save at great 
expense. No’ measures were therefore taken to 
preserve cattle, save the grant of large advances 
both from Government and charitable funds, as the 
rains of 1900 approached, to enable cultivators 
to replace the cattle that they had lost. The 
policy followed was successful ; cattle from outside 
districts came into the market at not um-easonable 
prices, and the cattle that were driven away have 
rotiumed to a considerable extent. In Merwara, 
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liowever, the effects of the famine on the supply 
of cattle -will be felt for some time longer. 

66. We imported a small quantity of dried 
grass experimentally from the Hard-war Circle of 
file ISTorth-West Pro-vinoes. The experiment was 
hardly successful. 

GRATUITOUS RELIEP. 

66. («) Adult dependants were relieved by ad- 

mission to the works. Children under 
ten years of age and children incapable 
of work were relieved in kitchens. 
Adult dependants were relieved in - 
cash : kitchen inmates by cooked food. 

(&) Dependants -were not admitted to 
Ci-vil Agency Works. 

67. In Merwara the kitchen relief was the 
form of gratuitous relief that supported the largest 
numbers, although the numbers supported as 
dependants and on the village relief lists were very 
considerable also. 

In Merwara the kitchens practically supported 
the whole of the children of non-working age 
belonging to the agricultural population : besides 
them numerous foreign wanderers were fed at the 
kitchens. 

We established the kitchens to relieve the works 
of the children, in which they were a great incon- 
venience, and because they were cheap and easily 
supervised. The people after showing some relvrc- 
tance at first took to them. We clothed as well as 
fed all our kitchens children : their parents w ere 
on works. 

t 

Ajmer was differently situated. The famine 
was less acute. The Assistant Commissioner had 
always very moderate village relief lists. There 
was a heavy poor-house attendance, caused by the 
continued stream of foreign immigrants. We started 
civil kitchens in Ajmer in November and Decem- 
ber 1900 to support the children in the Khalsa area, 
but found it more convenient to make them over 
to the Public Works, and attach a kitchen to each 
work. Later, from April onwards, we had to con- 
siderably increase the cml kitchens in the Istim- 
rari area, where the estate-holders’ resources were 
ended. The dependants on the works remained, 
however, the most numerous class gratuitously 
relieved. The Ajmer works were able to maintain 
then’ dependants, while in Merwara it was a con- 
stant object to free the works by transfers to gra- 
tuitous relief. 

68. The distribution of village, relief did not go 
beyond the classes mentioned in, paragraph 141 of* 
the Eamine Commission’s Report of 1880 (as codified, 
and extended so as to covet: parda-nishiv women). 
The recipients were selected by the Civil Eamine 
Staff, who had a close local knowledge, and those 
on the lists were under constant inspection. There 
was no further test. The Patwaris made the lists 
originally, the Girdawars checked and approved 
them, and issued the tickets, and thereafter the lists 
were maintained under continued inspection. 



69. In Ajmer we opened 4 poor-houses and in 
Beawar 2. The Ajmer poor-houses were opened 
on the following dates : — 

Ajmer . . . October 4, 1899. 

Kekri , . . November 4, 1899. 

Peoli . . . y&y 5, 1900. 

Daranthu . . . Junel, 1900. 

TheMerwara poor-houses were opened on the 
following dates 

Beawar . . . February 1, 1900. 

Todgarh . . , September 16, 1900. 

The Ajmer poor-house admissions included a 
recorded percentage of 43 Native State wanderers. 
The Ajmer city was a constant attraction to these 
wanderers, and required constant and extensive 
protection. The maximum attendance at this poor- 
house was 3,397 in August 1900. The Kekri poor- 
house maximum was 1,130, and that at Beoli 1,017. 
The Beawar maximum attendance was 899. The 
other poor-houses were small. 

70. Yes and no. 

71. Yes. Those able to work were sent to 
works. The Native State inmates were frequently 
removed by State oflicials ostensibly, hut as fre- 
quently rekuned often in a starving condition. 

72. Mertcara. — Twenty-two kitchens were 
opened on the Civil side, from August 1889. Three 
of these only were opened after the rains of 1900 
had broken. Six Departmental kitchens were 
started, all in January 1900, hut only 2 were main- 
tained for any time. 

Ajhek. — 17 Civil Kitchens were opened 
before the rains of 1900, and 20 
Works Kitchens. 

Total— -Before rains, 1900 . . 62 

„ After rains „ . . . S 

66 

The Departmental Kitchens served the children 
pf the charge : the Civil Kitchens, a circle with a 
radius of five miles approximately. 

73. The kitchen rations were as follows : — 

Chittal^B. 

Adults ..... 9 

Children 10 to 14 . . . . 6 

II 7 ,, 10 ... « • 4\ 

„ under 7 . . . .3 

In April 1900 it was necessary to do away with 
the smallest ration. 

In Merwara in the Civil Kitchens we nominally 
applied the Ajmer-YLerwara Code scale, and did 
not change it, as it was found satisfactory and 
worked economically. The Merwara cost per head, 
although prices were higher, was considerably lower 
than that in Ajmer. 

Cbittaks. 

Children 10 to 14 . . .8 

I, 7 ,, 10 .1.0 

,, 2 7 . . .4 



These rations were not in practice consumed : 
the consumption was considerably less, and the child- 
ren were allowed to eat as much as they wished. 
When we took in adults, as we frequently had to 
throughout the famine,' and particularly during the 
Mewari invasion suffering from acute hunger, we 
let them eat their fill. "We gave first one and later 
two meals a day, at 10 a.m. and4 p.m. People were 
compelled to eat their meal on the premises, and 
were not aEowed to take away any food whatever. 

74. In Ajmer Civil Kitchens were not opened 
close to Departmental Kitchens. In Merwara we - 
had many Civil and few Departmental Kitchens, 
and the former served the reUef works as weE as 
their own local area. There was no definite Emit 
of distance. 

75. ThePatwaris’ and the Naib-TahsEdars’ certi- 
ficates were the basis of admission to the kitchens. 
The Kitchen Superintendents on these certi- 
ficates issued their stamped tin tickets, which bore 
the number of the kitchen as weE as of the ticket. 
AdiEt wanderers were admitted at the Superintend- 
ent’s discretion in Merwara and given one meal. 
This was an absolutely necessary precaution, and 
prevented many starvation deaths, among foreign 
immigrants. In Ajmer the rest-houses took over 
this class of case. 

76. The poor-house ration was the same as that 
in kitchens Prom November to March mahhi was 
the grain that formed the basis of the ration ;from 
March mung dal and wheat replaced the makki Cases 
of sickness and weakness had special diet. Pr nn 
June 1900 we gave “ chapatis ” and dal twice a week 
instead of the ordinary dalia, or porridge : the 
inmates clamoured for their “ roti,” and appreciated 
the chapatis, which contained the amount of flour 
derivable from their prescribed ration. The Medi- 
cal Officer’s opinion as to poor-house and kitchen 
diet was always acted on. 

77. The Patwaris drew up the Ests of the village 
relief recipients. The Ghdawars checked the E^, 
and they were then acted on. The Ests were revised 
every ten days by Pamine Ch’ole Officers, and under 
constant check by the CivE Inspecting Staff, includ- 
ing Partune Officers. 

78. Payments were made in cash weekly in the 
viUages in' which the recipients Eved. In Ajmer 
these payments were made by Circle Officers 

. through the Lambardars, and in Ajmer through the 
Fahoaris, 

79. Payments were only made to persons men- 
trnned in the Codes. 

80. Brahmins were employed as cooks. The 
cultivating classes on works were at first averse to 
aEowing their chEdren to receive cooked food. 
The reluctance was not strong, and soon disappeared. 
They preferred to have their chEdren nominaEy 
working, holding that for nominal work there was 
no shame in receiving a wage. 
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81. In Merwara tlie village school teachers 
served as Kitchen Superintendents : when these 
were not available, salaried men were employed. 
In Ajmer. we had salaried Supeiintendonts. 

82. The Scottish and American llissions at 
Ajmer established cheap grain shops, and American 
maize principally was sold at them. We have no 
definite information about this. 

83 The cheap grain shops referred to did not 
discourage the importation of grain or affect prices. 
The cheap grain was but a drop in the ocean of the 
grain imported and consumed. 

SUSPENSIONS AND BEmSSION OE LAND 
REVENUE. 

84. The total amount suspended and remitted up 
to date since January 1899, under the various heads 
(Land Revenue, Water Revenue and Ocsses) is 
Es. 4,81,423. 

This is distributed as follows : — 

R 

Fixed Land Revenue, Fixed Water Revenue 
and variable Land Revenue . , 4,07,3.56 

Variable Water Revenue . . . 28,580 

Cessea ...... 45,487 

The amount so far definitely remitted is nomi- 
nal (E390 only). 

86. Our suspensions and remissions are governed 
by rules sanctioned by the Government of India in 
1896, which admit suspensions and ultimate remis- 
sions in the case of general and si^ecial physical 
calamities. Usufructuary mortgages and proprie- 
tors who do not give a corresponding remission to 
tenants who pay a fixed rent are not given the bene- 
fit of suspension. 

Our Khalsa village communities are “ Bhya- 
chara ” cultivating bodies, and the responsibility to 
Government for the revenue is village rather than 
individual responsibility. Each “ malguzar, ” how- 
ever, is liable for the revenue of the whole village. 
Individual capacity to pay comes under observa- 
tion, and is taken into accoimt when the suspension 
recommendations are framed and sanctioned. Pro- 
posals for suspension are made at the instance of the 
Revenue Department on the reports received from 
the village or tract. The Patwari carries out the 
Girdawari, and his report is checked by the Girda- 
war, Naib-Talisildar or Tahsildar and Revenue 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, and the latter’s re- 
commendation temporarily passed by the Assistant 
Commissioner and Collector, who has authority to 
temporarily allow suspensions, which the Commis- 
sioner formally sanctions, reporting them to the Chief 
Commissioner. 

86. Suspension proposals are made before the 
collection of the instalment in respect of which 
they are recommended has commenced. 

87. We have but two small villages, for the re- 
venue of whicha Zamindar is responsible to Govern- 



ment. 'iue z/aminaars collect lueii- leuis m iviuu. 
The estate-holders pay a “ jama ” to Govemmentj 
■o'hich represents hut a fractional portion of the 
revenue- paying power of the estate. Suspensions 
of this are granted on the condition of the harvest 
of the estate, and to some extent of the circumstances 
of the estate-holder. Thus if he received large 
Takavi loans and spent considerable sums in reliev- 
ing his tenants, the estate suffering from general 
famine, he would receive a suspension of his “jama.” 
These suspensions were freely granted in 1899- 
1900. 

88. K’o. As in the famine of 1891-92, suspen- 
sions of Government revenue and cesses have been 
very freely granted. I have seen no evidence of the 
abuse of this relief. 


GENERAL. 

89. In Ajmer the maximum numbers on relief 
(at the end of June and beginning of July 1900) 
were under 15 per cent, if it be remembered that 
half our poor-house population then belonged to 
Native States, while the numbers on our relief 
works included a recorded Native State percentage 
of nine. 

In Merwara the percentage of population on relief 
was at one time as high as 73. Briefly the reasons 
for this phenomenal figure axe : — 

The district, which save for Beawar town is, 
entirely agricultural, and which has, in spite of the 
very large sums expended on it by Government 
always been a poor one, suffered from a year of par- 
tial followed by a year of acute and general famine. 
The resom’ces of the agricultural population and 
those dependent on them were, with exceptions, 
quite exhausted. The Mers, a tribe whose reclama- 
tion from their predatory habits dates from the 
administration of Colonels Hall and Dixon ( 1823 — 
1867), are stUl very backward and thriftless, and 
the two consecutive bad seasons brought them to 
quite the end of their resources. 

The highest Merwara figures, however, do not 
represent Merwara distress only. The Merwara 
works undoubtedly relieved a considerable number 
of the villagers of the adjacent Mewar country that 
forms our south-east border. I have said in my 
famine report that I think a percentage of fifteen 
is not an excessive estimate of the number of 
foreigners relieved on the Merwara works in the later 
stage of the famine. This includes people also from 
the Ajmer district ; the Masuda and Khaiwa 
Mertenantry and labourers largely used the Merwara 
works. We did, it is true, draft 2,000 Merwara 
labourers on to Ajmer v orks in May 3 900, but the 
homing instinct is very strong, and they nearly 
all quietly retmmed to Merwara works. 

90. I think that the relief given v as what the 
circumstances demanded. We found our vage 
scale inadequate in March 1900 on the Kekii Circle 
works. In Ajmer in the test work stage of 1899 the 
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I ' relief was too liberal : this has been already referred 
to. In Merwara certain results that hare subse- 
quently come to light lead me to think that there 
I , was a good deal of laxity on the Public Works 
I Department side in enforcing tasks towards the 
j close of the famine. The Public Works Depaid- 

I ment programmes outlasted the calculations on 

! which they were based, and several works that 
! ’ should have been finished, if the earlier caleulations 
' were correct, were left incomplete. 

' 91. In the Todgarh Tahsil, the most famine- 

I stricken part of Merwara, the village mahajans 
j worked on the relief works. Those on works in- 
I eluded all the classes described. There is no non- 
I proprietary cultivating class outside the Istimrari 
estates where the tenants are tenants-at-will, unless 
they prove the contrary. I’he extent to which those 
• classes came on the works is not recorded. 

(The A 3 mer Bhumias were largely employed on 
the works as treasure guards. Among those who 
served as Naib-TahsUdars were one of the Jagirdars 
and one of the Eajput estate-holders.) 

92. In the famine of 1891-92 there was consider- 
‘ ^ able emigration from Ajmer-Morwara, and but little 
, immigration. In the recent famine this m as not 
I so : there was much immigration and comparatively 
, little emigration. The wages of 1891-92 were high, 

> ! and there was little gratuitous relief. The famine 
! was by no means of the same extent and intensity, 
and hence comparison of the readiness of the people 
’ i generally to come on to relief is not easy. The 
I people wove undoubtedly ready to come on to relief 
! in the recent famine, but they were subjected to far 
greater pressure in every way. 

I 93. Yes, a considerable contraction of private 
{ credit was noticed. Complaints against the banias 
in Ajmere were bitter, and there was a marked 
k desire to obtain Government advances. "We Icuow 
' from the Ajmer test works of September 1899 that 
people came on to relief before their private resom’ces 
were exhausted, because they left the works when 
the conditions became stricter, and only returned 
' gradually as the famine went on. 

i 9 1. Yes, I consider the conditions of the North- 
I Western Provinces Code of September 1899, as 

applied here, sujBQ.cient. 

95. The ticket system in Merwara is quite prac- 
‘ ticable as long as the pressure is not excessive. The 
i! system is supervised without diflBLculty. If we are 
'j again to rely on Merwara works for our famine pro- 

ii gramme, the ticket system will be indispensable, as 
i our works wiU. be very limited. If my suggestion, 

{ however, be accepted, we shall have a joint pro- 
1 gramme with Ddaipur and Jodhpur, and then the 
!• ticket system will be unworkable. 

! 96. Births and deaths in Government villages are 

registered by the Patwari, and the figures are com- 
j municated by the District Magistrate to the Civil 
j Surgeon, who compiles them, 
j In the Istimrari or estate-holders’ area the estatef 
' i-holder’s managers send the figures to the Chie-; 

I 



ConstaWe of tlie Police Station, and tlience they are 
transmitted to the District Magistrates. 

97. "We commenced in January 1898 (I attach a 
printed tabular statement) with a death-rate of 28‘08 
per mille per annum. In January 1899, the rate 
was 30‘12. By Ifovember 1899, when the general 
famine was well established and immigration had set 
in, theratehadrisento38'64. InBecember, largely 
in consequence of immigration and starving foreign 
wanderers, our figure was 61'20. In 1900, the figure 
reached 187'08 in May and 171'48 in October 1900. , 

There are special causes for some of the enormous 
rates exhibited. J n Merwara, in December 1899 and 
January 1900, we had the invasion of famine-stricken 
Mewaris, among whom we recorded 700 deaths in 
those months. These were beyond help when they 
dragged themselves into our borders. Throughout 
the cold weather we had smaU-pox, though not in 
epidemic form. In May 1900 W'e had a very heavy 
epidemic of cholera in both urban and rural areas. 

In the autumn of 1900 the fever epidemic super- 
vened, and has only just subsided. The mortality 
caused by it has exceeded that of the worst months of 
the famine. The starvation deaths noted in the at- 
tached statement are, I say with confidence, the deaths 
of Native State wanderers round about Deoli, who 
came to us for relief there and died. We had numerous 
deaths in the poor-houses (with very few exceptions, 
those of Native State wanderers) due to unwholesome 
and inadequate nourishment and the disease that 
supervened. The cholera caused many deaths, the 
number of which might have been less had the year 
been normal. However, in Ajmer city itsen it 
carried off some 20 Europeans. As I have said else- 
where, the grain in the rural markets was generally 
of inferior quality during the famine, while a good 
deal cf edible bark was used by workers to amplify 
their rations. But among our own people I should 
not say that the terrible mortality rates were defi- 
nitely attributable to unsuitable or unwholesome food, 
although I should say that unwholesome and un- 
suitable food had, to a degree that cannot be accurate- 
ly estimated, conduced to very high death-rates, and 
had much weakened the power of thepopulation gene- 
rally to resist disease. The Civil Surgeon attributes 
much of the mortalify among persons not on relief 
and particularly in large towns and villages to the 
consumption of adulterated ghi, weevil-eaten grain, 
and bad drinking water. 
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Death-rate statement for the Districts of Ajmer- Merwara. 


Ajubb. 

PopDLiTio:r 422,860. 


MEBWA.BA., 

POPULITIOK 119,099. 


Total Ajmbb^Mebwila. 
POPOLATIOW 642,308. 
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Jnnuary 1895 
February „ 


September 

October 

November 

December 


233 1'94 

278 2-S2 

288 2-40 

247 2-06 


210 1-7P 

176 1-47 

224 1-87 

206 1-72 

173 1‘44 


1,268 2’84 

1,183 218 

1.182 2-18 
1,003 1-85 


928 1-1 


Jontinry 1899 
February » 
Uarch 


August „ 
September „ 


November „ 
December ,, 


January 1900 
February „ 


September 


. 1,023 2-42 29 04 

. 1,147 272 S2'64 

. 1,468 3-48 41'76 

. 1,161 272 32-64 

. 1,109 2 63 31-86 


691 1 64 19-68 

739 1-75 21 00 

1,20 1 2 84 34’OS 

778 1 84 21 98 

852 2-02 21-24 

1,158 2-74 28-88 

1,695 4-01 48-12 


j 2,699 6-89 76-68 4 

2,211 6-31 63-72 4 

2,701 6-89 76-68 12 

3,323 7-87 94-44 22 

4,488 10-63 127-66 8 

3,484 8-25 99-00 

2,806 6-64 79 88 

3,688 8 50 102 00 

4,660 10-80 129-60 
. 6,062 14-35 172-20 


2-61 I 30-12 




Starration 

deaths. 












9S. T attrihiiie our increased luorialiiy panly to 
impure hut not to insiifiicicnt u atcr-supjily. 

The ivells on works were ordered (n In; ds'ein- 
fuctccl weekly. Tlicse orders were jiole ahv.nys juo- 
perly earned out, but, sjieakin^ generally, they w<re 
carriod out, and llic wells were oiheiwise piotceted. 
In ilerwara we disinfected witli jicrmangauate of 
potash : in Ajmer witli lime and .alum. The welh 
wore deepened where this was nceesvary, esjtccially 
in !Mcrwara. For much of the period of gencml 
famine the only wells that held uator were those 
supplied by springs. 'J'hc water was at a very low 
level indeed, and there was little danger of impuri- 
ties reaching it, while, once brought up, it wa'^ 
carefvtlly protected. 

The above remarks refer to the water-supply 
on works, and not to the water-supply in villages. 
The cholera outbreak of May 1000 in Ajmer is 
attributed by the ^fcdical Department to impure 
water which non-resident workers drank in their 
villages, and har-ing thus contracted the disoaso 
brought it on to the works. 

In Ajmer city, where wc had a very good though 
limited water-supply from the Budha-Pushkar Lake, 
the epidemic also found its way, hut from the 
variety of the classes which it affected it would seem 
that there must have been some general cause for 
the outbreak over and above the quality of tlie 
water-supply. The wanderers no doubt brought 
the disease into Ajmer city. 

The water-supply (wells) never entirely failed, 
although at one time a water famine scorned not 
unlikely. 'WcUs were deepened. 

09. (rt) TForJ;s . — A sanitary area was marked 
out by flags and protected by cliaukidars paid ns 
specials. The v ells ^YC^’c placed in charge of e-hati- 
kidars when disinfected, and .special men appointed 
to draw uater and supply the carriers’ gang, ulio 
took the water to “pa os” fixed on the works. 
A Brahmin was posted at each piao to supply the 
workers. Svveepers were engaged to keep the 
camp kitchen and hospitals clean, and at each camj) 
there were four hearers who had to carry any sick 
persons to the hospital, or dead pci'sons to the 
burial ground, where graves were dug by way of 
precaution. As fuel was c.ypcnsivc, the bimiing of 
dead bodies was seldom carried out. Onr arrange- 
ments were very severely strained on the Kekri 
Circle works in ^fay 1000, by the severe cholera 
epidemic wliich attacked many of the staff as well as 
the workers. 

{b) Poor-homes , — Tlic sites were carefully 
selected and the staff included sweepers, wafor- 
caiTiors, and guards. The latrines for regular ti«e 
were without the enclosures. The more important 
poor-house-s— Ajmer, Kokri andBeawar — had each 
its hospital and Assistant in charge. The Dcoli poor- 
house was inspected daily by the Hospital Assistant 
attached to the Bcgimcnt. Tlic poor-liou^es were 
well supplied with disinfectants. Infectious cases, 
cliiofly small-pox, were itromptly isolated. Btu-ials 



■n-ere promptly carried out. In the Ajmer poor-house 
the water-supply was drawn from the Municipal 
pipes. The water here and elsewhere was collected in 
cisterns and thence issued through “ piaos. ” The 
water was boiled at Kekri and Deoli, but in this 
there was a good deal of slackness. The grain pur- 
chased was of decent quality, better and higher 
priced than that generally sold on works. 

(o) Each kitchen had its water-carrier and sweeper. 
The kitchen enclosures were swept after each 
meal, and the kitchens were only occupied at meal 
times ; in a few rare special cases orphans being 
alloATed to sleep there. The kitclions did not require 
special sanitary measures. The Superintendents 
were responsible that the grain used was sound. 

I think that we may claim that our sanitary 
arrangements were fairly sufficient. They Avere 
under the special supervision of the Famine Medical 
Officer. The disinfection of the Avells Avas not always 
carried out as regularly as it should have been, and 
when the cholera outbreak of May 1900 occurred, 
the supply of cholera medicines in stock in the camp 
hospitals was found to be disappointingly short. 

100. T es. The sale of inferior grain was fre- 
quently noticed, and the sale of unwholesome grain 
in several cases severely punished. There was, as 
I have said before, no good grain in the poor man’s 
market when famine was established. 

101. Yes, there was a good deal of the miskuo 
of edible barks with the grain eaten by the workers : 
but my own observation led me to think that a good 
deal of bark was kept for show to inspecting officers. 

No appreciable effect on the health of the consume 
ers of these products was noticed. The swelling 
of the extremities and cases of partial paralysis 
treated in the hospitals were considered due rather 
to anosmia and debility than to any special cause 
connected with these products. 

102. Immigration. — 'We had no definite record 
of the number of foreigners Avho entered our limits. 
Throughout the famine they were with us . Had it 
not been for immigration the famine administration 
would have been comparatively easy. First, as to 
passers through the district in more or less well-to- 
do circumstances. With this class, who belon°' to 
Northern Rajputana, emigration from their own 
countries with their carts, families, and cattle 
emigration is regular whenever the rains are short. 
They leave their country in September and return 
in the following May or June. These passed through 
Ajmer-Merwara in an enormous volume, beyond 
enumeration, in the autumn of 1899. As many as 
20,000 were counted on one of the main roads in 
one day. And, owing to the scarcity in Central 
India and the Central Provinces as weU as Central 
and Southern Rajputana, numbers of these eame 
back in poorer circumstances, drifting up our roads 
through the forwarding 'depats until they reached 
Ajmer or Beawar, where the Durbars concerned 
(Jodhpur and Bikanir), established camps, whence 
sent to their own country. Many of those sent 
h'Bck, however, by road broke back and were 



found Legging in Ajmer city, tlience sent to tlie 
Government poor-lionse and drafted again to the 
State camp. The police on the main roads j>icked 
up upwaidsof one hundred children abandoned hy 
these or other vranderers. 

The immigration of those Avho sought relief 
which they could not find in their own States was 
apart from this annual immigration constant and 
extensive. Our poor-houses were filled by these 
wanderers, and large numbers found relief on our 
works. In Merwaia the number of immigrants in 
January 1000 was as high as 26,000. I have noticed 
elsewhere the steps taken to relieve these peojple, 
their lamentable condition, and the mortality among 
them. We clothed many of them from funds provided 
to clothe our own people, who needed all that we could 
give them, but even this the Durbar did not reim- 
burse. Jaipur, Kishangarh, and Mewar aU contri- 
buted a substantial quota to our Ajmer poor-houses, 
and we found.all these States equally dilatory and in- 
eflicient in removing tlieir people and caring for them 
after they had been removed. The poor-house at 
Deoli Avas opened solely to protect the neighbour- 
hood from famine-strieken ard starving Native State 
Avanderers, some of whose deaths from absolute 
starA'atiou we have recoided, wliile many died while 
under our relief. The neighbourhood was thus 
described by the Cantonment Magistrate : — 

“ It was found impossible to exclude the many 
hAindreds of starving people incapable of work who 
dAAeltinthe surrounding villages in Native States 
who should, by right, have been provided for' by 
their own Durbars.” Bundi, Mewar and Jaipur are 
the States concerned. Kishangarh made a fuU use 
of our Kela’i poor-house and of our works when 
they lay in Kishangarh limits and near them. I 
am not aAvare of a single instance in which the relief 
that the Government ot India so largely extended 
to foreigners through our agency has been even 
acknowledged. Certainly no acknowledgments have 
ever reached mo. 

Mobile on this head I think that I may add 
that, in one instance only, where the report was at 
once found to be inacctu’ate and baseless, did any 
<;omplaint reach me regarding distressed Ajmer- 
MerAvmra people who were seeking relief outside the 
district. 

In Ajmor during the test work period from Sep- 
tember to October 1899, the Ajmer works were 
croAvded Avith immigrants from Merwar, and also by 
numbers of the Kishangarh people. Nor the foi mer a 
special Avork near Ajmer (the Budha-Pushkar load 
work) had to be started, and thejatter were employed 
on the Agra road section which passes tlmough 
Kishangarh limits. In the later stages of the 
famine many Kishangarh and some Jaipur workers 
were employed on the works in Ajmer, and Mewar 
labour found its Avay to the AA'prks in the south of 
the district, 

I should cay on a very rough estimate that 
about one-sixth of our total number relieved was' 
foreign. The lamentable condition in which most 
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of tlie foreigners came to added enormously to ,oiir 
cares and difficulties. 

103. Our records of the mortality ■ among the 
immigrants from Native States are imjmrfcct. In 
Answer 114 I have made some remarks on the hear- 
ing of immigration on our recorded death-rates. 
Many of the immigrants whose deaths have added 
to oim mortality rates were starAung when they came 
tons, and many wore greatly Aveakoned by exposure 
and privation. Of those who invaded Merwara 
from Mewar at the end of 1899, 40 per cent, 
are computed to have been suffering from dysentery 
and diarrhoea, and many were starving Avithin my 
own observation, and died as soon as food Avas given 
to them. 

In our poor-houses, nearly one-half of Avliich 
were recorded Native State inmates, we Iiad 3,120 
deaths up to August 1900. In Merwara, in the 
McAA’ari inAmsion of December and January 1900, 
wo had 700 deaths recorded as those of famino- 
sti'ickcn Avanderers fr’om iloAvar, but many more 
died all over the district, and these deaths arc merged 
in our ordinaiy returns. Tlic Slate rest camp and 
foi’Avarding depot mortality figures arc merged in our 
ordinary returns. The ;^IarAvari rest camp at 
Ajmer had 9G deaths in the cholera epidemic of jNlay 
1900, and a total mortality of 5G7. There Avas hcaA'y 
mortality among the Native State famine orphans, 
Avhich Mission and other bodies collected in large 
numbers in Ajmer-Merwara, hut separate figures arc 
not available. IhaA'c estimated the true foreign 
attendance on the Avorks at 15 per cent, in !Merwara. 
The highest recorded percentage in Ajmer Avas nine, 
hut the flgiues at times were undoulrtedly higher. 

I can only make a very rough estimate of the per- 
centage of immigrant mortality on oiu‘ total molality. 
I would place the figures at about 20 per cent., but 
this and other estimates on the same subject are 
very conjectural. 

Over and above the deaths that occurred among 
the immigrants it may be remomhered that they 
greatly assisted the spread of disease among the 
local population. 

104. Native State orphans were made over to 
their Durbars. Other orphans Avere made over to 
friends when these could he found, or cast people 
Avhere these would take them. Other orphans have 
been made over to recognised Native and Mission 
orphanages on condition that they Avill not be 
taken out of Ajmer-Merwara, and aaIU be restored 
to relatives if claimed. 

105. I think that the provision of pm’e water 
in towns and villages should ho included under 
Object I of the objects on which the Charitable 
E elief Dundmay he expended, and I would add also 
the pm’chase and maintenance of cattle that would 
otherwise die of starvation. 

I have no suggestion as to the management of 
the Dund. 

lOG. (a) The Assistant Gommissioners were 
informed each week by the Station Master of each 





station -in^ the district of the quantity of grain 
imported and exported by rail. We had no river or 
road imports.: The statistics rrere reliable. Much of 
our imported grain 'was re-exported to Native States. 
The assumed consumption of the people has not been 
computed. I think it a reasonable conjecture that 
from September 1899 to August 1900 nine-tenths 
0 nthe grain consumed in Merwara was imported, 
af d in Ajmer one-half. A table showing imports 
and exports is attached. 


Imports and Exports of grain and Export of IJtdes ly Mail. 





AJilEK. 


MERWAKA, 

TOTAL. 

Jlontli. 

Or.AiK. 


OnAiH. 


Gbaik. 




Import. 

Diport. 

llidos. 

Export. 

Import 

Export. 

Hides. 

Export, 

Import. 

Export. 

Hides- 

Export- 



Md8. 

Mds. 

Md«. 

Sldg. 

Mda. 

Mds. 

Mda. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Soptoiabcr 1S90 

J.55,S37 

9,232 

Fisnroa 

not 

nvailnblo. 

1/55,175 

30,200 

2 12J-, 

3,21,012 

45,642 

2,125 

Octol)»»r 

It • 

2,CS,152 

10,737 

Ditto 

1,80,672 

41,382 

8,433 

4,10,124 

01,009 

3,433 

Norcciljer 

M • 

1,10,920 

0,753 

Dilt-o 

1,01,732 

43,420 

4,230 

2,42,652 

50,173 

1,230 

December 

}» • 

2,11,315 

30,041 

720 

1,72,209 

51,358 

0,231 

3,83,534 

81,097 

6,900 

Januarj' 

1900 

1,15,900 

9,924 

995 

1,05,903 

43,304 

8,590 

2,21,874 

58,228 

4,591 

Fobrtmry 

i» • 

1,91,455 

22,029 

7,913 

1,60,620 

65,094 

5,081 

3,53,032 

87,123 

12,721 

March 

l» • 

1,92,000 

15,317 

9,518 

91,017 

51,852 

13,128 

2,87,523 

70,199 

22,940 

April 

»» • 

00,031 

17,003 

2,205 

1,19,355 

85,650 

1,637 

1,86,280 

52,858 

3,903 

May 

>1 • 

1,33,751 

17,167 

1,172 

1,69,335 

22,289 

433 

3,03,080 

89,410 

1,655 

Jnno 

tt • 

1,02,303 

15,051 

1,027 

1,21,810 

37,999 

731 

2,27,113 

63,653 

2,403 

July 

»» • 

1,63,595 

20,075 

EOO 

73,729 

43/515 

12,525 

2,42,121 

63,590 

13,825 

Aufu/it 


28,939 

7,093 

605 

19,830 

20,217 

2H 

48,876 

27,815 

816 

Total _ . 



21,754 

14,99,115 

6,07,065 




79,115 


107. The railway had a task of great magni- 
tude in coping with the enormous grain traffic : 
however, they were equal to the occasion. No 
complaints on this head reached me : some fodder 
ivas imported by rail. 

108. No complaints reached me. The large 
raihvay workshops in Ajmer worked as usual with 
relief Avorks -within a few mUcs of them, as did such 
cotton factories as were open. Most of these, how- 
ever, were closed. 

109. There has been aij. increase in the area 
under-food grains in recent years before the famine. 
The area under barley, jowar, and maize has 
increased, while that under cotton and opium has 
decreased. There was a considerable increase in the 
double-cropped area in 1897-98, but double crop- 
ping is generally carried on to the full extent that 
the season permits. 

110. Wages are still paid both in cash and in - 
grain. The tendency is to substitute a cash for a 
grain wage. Cash wages have risen with the rise in 
prices. 

111. .Tfrom the time when the North-Western 
Provinces Code of September 1899 was taken as 



















our guide, in so far as its provisions were applicable 
to our isolated district, we observed its proyisious, 
departing from them in tbe following matters of 
importance. "We retained our own classification. 
We gave no maximum wage. We gave, save to 
dependants, no minimum wage. We gave, in our 
nomiaal “ Pamine ” period, which was introduced 
very late, only a rest day wage. We had no mini- 
mum wage, save on rest days in our “Pamine” 
period, and save in the case of dependants already 
mentioned. 

All these changes were in my experience justi- 
fied. - 


112. We had five staff pfficers at different 
times employed on supervision, and also two Euro- 
pean Police Inspectors. Two of the departmental 
subordinates had been non-commissioned British 
officers. One pensioned Native officer was employed 
as a famine Naib-Tashildar : in Merwara pen- 
sioned sepoys of the Merwara Battalion were some- 
what freely employed as mates and muster writers. 
On one work at DeoH the staff was provided by the 
regiment. I prefer staff corps officers as supervis- 
ing officers, although the work done by the Police 
Inspectors was quite satisfactory. I cannot suggest 
any other source of supply. Postal and telegraph 
officials were at one time suggested to us. I know 
little of the subordinate gazetted ranks of these 
departments. 

113. Non-official agency administered the con- 
siderable charitable relief given in urban areas. In 
that, as far as the fuitds of the Provincial Charitable 
Relief Committee was concerned, it was veiy 
successful. Charitable relief was independently 
administered by mission bodies and other associa- 
tions, some of which received a subveition for 
orphanages from the Provincial or the Local Com- 
mittees. I do not think that there is any scope for 
its extension. The famine works carried out by the 
estate-holder’s on loans received from Government 
were works carried out by non-official agency. 
These works are mentioned elsewhere. They were 
caiTied out on as extensive a scale as was judicious. 

llli. Mern-a In Merwara the scarcity classi- 
fication of March 1899 continued until November 
1900, when labour v as reclassed and the maximum 
wage done away with. The effect of this change on 
the works attendance was as follows : — 


End oi September 1899 . , 45,000 

,, „ October 1899 . . 81,611 

,, „ November 1899 . . . 61,107 

The change had no effect on the number on the 
rvorks, which continued to rise steadily. The rise 
observed was, however, in some measure due to im- 
migration. In January 1900 a lower classification 
was introduced, and in Eebruary 1900 the reduction 
tf wage was also effected. 

The numbers at the end of — 


December 1899 were . 
January 1900 . . 

February 1800 . 

March 1900 . 


58,161 

60,244 

60,280 

65,351 


These reductions thus had no effect on the num- 
bers on ■works, Tvhich rose steadily. The giving of 
the Sunday -wage in April 1900 had also no effect. 
The figures fell from 67,047 in the first 'week of 
April to 63,911 in the last week. The figmes rose 
later on to as high as 68,442 in the first week in 
July, hut this' was due to the season. We practi- 
cally did not alter our tasks, mode of calculating 
fines or distance tests. Our system of work, i.e., 
payment by results, was always the same. 

In Ajmer the first marked change was the change 
from test works to scarcity works in October 1899. 
Tliis change caused an early decrease in the numbers 
of those on relief on works from 26,836 to 17,000, 
and the rise in relief numbers dming the two months 
following was gradual. 

At the end of January 1900 ar reduction (calcu- 
lated to represent 25 per cent, on the Code wage) 
was introduced. The number on relief works fell 
from 29,397 in the second week in January to 16,039 
at the end of January, and kept fairly low till March. 
By the end of April 1900 a large rise had taken, 
place, the numbers reaching 43,877. In April 1900 
we gave the minimum wage on rest days, but this 
did not affect the numbers appreciably. The maxi- 
mum number reached was 46,256, and that was in 
the last week in J une. As regards the death-rate 
the effect, if any, of the reduced classification of 
November 1900, in Merwara, can hardly be traced, 
because it was in November that the Mewari inva- 
sion commenced, and the heavy rise in the death- 
rate was mainly due to this invasion. The reduc- 
tions of Januar}’--I'ebruary 1900 (death-rate 117'84 
and 104' 52) were followed by heavy rises in March, 
April and May. These again are attributable in* no 
small measure to mortality among foreign immi- 
grants and wanderers: in the last week of April a 
very serious cholera epidemic broke out in Beawar 
town, and spread to several works. This continued 
in May, and the phenomenal mortality of May 1900 
is partly due to the hea^’y cholera epidemic in Bea- 
war to.vn. The giving of the rest-day wage in April 
1900 had no very traceable bearing on the mortalitj^ 
which is returned at a rate of 190'66 for April and 
234-12 for May. After that it fell, the June figure 
being 163 '64, the July figure 121'44, and the August 
figure 88' 66. By August most of our foreign popu- 
lation had left us, and to that I consider the reduced 
figures chiefly due. In September and onwards till 
the end of the year the fever epidemic caused more 
mortality among our own people than any previously 
recorded. 

In Ajmer in the same way the foreign element 
makes it difficult to trace a distinct connection be- 
tween reduced wmges, etc., and the death-rates. 
Thus in October 1899, when we did away the liberal 
test work conditions, the recorded death-rate was 
24'24. Immigration had then set in. The rate, 
however, remained at 28 88 in November, but in 
December it rose to 48‘12. In November and De- 
cember there was a good deal of s nall-pox, and there 
was much foreign mortality. In January 1900 when 
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the wages as alfeady described were reduced, the 
rate was 76'68. In Pehruary it was 63-72, and in 
March 76-68. In April' it was at 94-44, aud then 
the cholera epidefnic began, and attacked urban and 
rural areas equally, Ajmer itself Im-ring a rery 
large number of deaths. 

In April 1900 we gave the minimum wage on 
Sundays. In May the deatli-rate rose to 127-56i in 
June, it was. at 99,, amd in. July 79’68^ by wbinh. 
time we had got rid of most of our foreigners. The 
fever epidemic of the late autumn brought the 
figure to as high 172-20 in October. 

All our perceutages are calculated on the Census 
figures of 1891. 

115. Within my observation family ties were 
not disorganised by residence on large works, nor 
were social restraints seriously weakened. I have 
been informed that there was a good deal of im- 
morality among low caste women. I cannot sug- 
gest any method whereby the evils alluded to could 
be mitigated. 

The children were fed in the kitchens, the lo-o'er 
castes sitting apart from the others. They rejoined 
their parents in the evening. The parents were at 
first averse to the kitchen relief. The bulk of our 
relief workers and dependants were either labourers 
of low caste or Mers, and the connected tribes whose 
caste rules are loose. 

A. L.P.TT3CKEP., 

C omni issidn er, Aj mer-Menoara ^ 

Ajmer ; 

The 28th Janu<^'>'y 1901. 



MiStJOE DTJNEOP SMITH, C.L'E,, HATE HAMTHE 
COMMISSIONEE, EAJPUTANA. 


The Fresident , — A question of some practical importance has arisen in tdealing with 
immigration. 

You have listened to the tevidenoe ; -it as to the efiFeot that a vast wave of immigranta 
in’ a depressed condition t:ame into British territory and remained mpomour works, swelling the 
death roll and also increasing the expenditure of the British Government. And the question 
is.how can 'that.be dealt with in future.^ Thereus emigration -from ;Nativo States iuievery year, 
and there is no desire to stop it in famine years, but(there,is a desire to impose upon Entive 
States the responsibility which attaches to them. How candhat be managed ? 

As — To begin with I have been leading the reportiofAajmer-Merwara -and I .don’t agree 
with the calculation there as to the proportion that aliens bore to the total numbers on relief. 

Q.*— When didyou come tofdeal with this famine ? 

A . — I was appointed Famine Commissioner on the 9th of October X899. 

Q. — ^Then you remained 'throughout^he.entirB famine ? 

Ai— Yea. 

Q. — You speak as an authority -on'thatnuatlet. ‘Wihy/don’.t you dhink.the figures were 
correct ? 

/A.— Fromunysown observation and iho.-fitatistics'famiBhed by the Commissioner during 
the • course of the Famine. There was mo doubt a great rushunto Merwara in 'December 1899 ; 
it was computed by the Civil Officer that out of a total of 75,000 peopleion Merwara works in 
December from 20,000 to 25,000 were outsiders ; but representations were mademnd the bulk 
ofithom 'were removed -and works were .provided. WithlheiexceptioUjof that lime .1 should say, 
as far as works went, taking the period during which I Was in RSjputSna, -the percentage of 
immigrants never exceeded 6. I think there .has 'been a great deal of confusion -between 
foreigners -and tpeople -from .the -istamrariovillages ,who:hadtcomerto.th.e-works. 

Q . — ^Major Spilsbury insisted that there had been a very large percentage, ;mucb moreithaa 
5 per cent, of aliens, and so did Mr. Manners-Smith ? 

/A. — ^I-put forward thisipercentage with/tsonsidorable diffidence. 

Q . — ^It conflicts with the evidence ? 

A. — ^Yes, I am aware of that. 

Q . — On what is your estimate-based ? 

A. — ^It is based on the figures given in the fortnightly progress returns- of the f£amiae in 
Ajmer and Merwara'which.weto.submitted from time to time, nnd-whioh.Ihad ’the -opportunity 
jof seeing. 

Q. — ^Didyon'inspeotythem with .the view of,ascert3iningr,this;|)articular-pojnt, , ■yis.j .the per- 
xsentage of true aliens ? 

'Ai — >Itwas my; duty ’to .-criticise! them. 

Q , — ^Did this point specially occur' to you? 

■A. — ^Yos. 

.Q , — These are' the' local officers’.owu figures? 

A.— Yes. 

.Qj — Consequently they-must.be bound by these ; -any opinion which .they express can only 
be based on these figures? 

A. — Certainly. I may as well say that the local administration pointed this out to the 
district authorities; they said they jbadn’fcenough'Stafflogive very careful returns ; therefore 
they were very much understated. 

'Q.—rl see the numbers were -very .great until the introduction of the .North-Western 
Provinces system. In the fortjiight ending 30tb December you bad 1 13,000, and then in the 
fortnight ending 13th of January you had 45,000, in the fortnight ending 27th of January 
18,000 it. took about a' month to get, rid of - the numbers, and .then there was a return wave 
probably ? 

A. — Yes. ' Strong-representations, were made to His-Highness ,tbe Mahiirdna, and an 
Executive Engineer was sent. He organized the works and tookjhe people away ; some.broke 
b.ack, but.they were taken back ; again. After a while 'the works wore the best managed in 
Edjputdna. After April there was no cause for complaint in. that part of Merwdra. 

Q . — ^Did you go about in December, January and .February -visiting relief works in 
Ajmer-Merwar.^ ? 

A. — I was able to give very little time to it. I inspected- a. few. 

Q. — ^DiA you notice. this particular point on the works ? 

A. — No, not, -on the works. 

Q . — When was it you had an opportunity of consulting these statistical returns’? 

. A.— Not until April. 

Q. — ^Before April it did not occur to you to examine the matter critically ? 

A.— No. 

Q . — How did you do it ? 

•A. — 'Tho-Agent to the Governor-General sent me.files to look at on which .ho wished to 
consult me, and the matter was forced on my attention. 

It 



Q _XJp to April did you share in the local belief that immigration yras very great ? 

No, not as to the Ajmer-Merwora works, except the one exception in December. 

Q.' When the new year had commenced your inspections did not satisfy yon that they 

were in great numbers ? 

Jl. No, my chief inspections were aarried out in Ajmer- Merwara in January. 

Q. You did not share the opinion of tho local officers of the de.ath-rato being largely duo 

to immigrants? * 

ji, — ^No, I did not. It was partly due to immigrants, persons from the iatamrdri villages 
being the chief cause. 

Q . — The administration of relief in Ajmer-Mcrwara would not bo so satisfactory as if a 
considerable proportion of the mortality could be attributed to aliens 

A , — It is partly duo to aliens, and must have been duo to many istamrdri people being on 
i the works. 

, Q . — Still the ■istamrdri people are British subjects, and tho British Government takes 

• responsibility. You cannot differentiate them from tho people of the Jchalsa? 

A . — They were so differentiated. 

Q . — ^You say then that aliens contributed their qitoia of deaths, but that tho effect on the 
total death-rate was small? 

A . — The cholera mortality was very great : a considerable number left the works and 
carried it into the villages. 

Q . — We have been told that before January the system of relief works was attractive, that 
the scale of wages was more than liberal, that there was a minimum wage, and that consequently 
numbers of people came from adjacent Native States on to British works. That is only interest- 
ing to the Commission, in so fur as conveying the lesson that test-works should not have a 
minimum wage, and ought to bo on a more strict plan than relief works. You want to ascertain 
if necessity exists and then the sooner you give relief tho bettor: consequently the ■ test should 
be strict. Do you agree ? 

A. — ^I quite agree. 

Q. — ^Do you think that the plan followed in Ajmer-Merwara in regard to tho minimum 
wage should be avoided ? 

A. — Yes, I would have a much stricter test. 

Q. — When tho system was changed and another introduced in January, did you think it 
answered all purposes ? 

A . — On tho whole it did. 

Q. — ^It was a system of payment by results with a minimum wage and provision for 
dependants and children on works ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q . — Did you think that on the whole it gave adequate relief? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — You don’t see any necessity for altering that to tho Code-task system with a minimum 
wage? It has bneu said by tliQ late Commission that in periods of acute famine the system 
which should be followed is tho Code-task system with a minimum wage. We have been insti- 
tuting our inquiries in various provinces to sec whether in the period of acute famine payment 
by results, with provision for dependants and children, is not satlicieilt to give all the relief that 
is necessary. What is your opinion, based upon the experience you h.avo iiad ? 

A . — My experience gained during tho late famine in Hissdr in 1897 showed that payment 
by results was not sufficient. Here I certainly saw no failure of the system of providing 
adequate relief to the people. On tlio whole certainly I agree. 

Q. — Did the people come in Hissdr in reduced condition or was the famine taken in 
time ? 

A . — ^Belief was established before tho people had run down. 

Q. — And they still r.an down ou tho payment by results system ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — Had you got provision for dependants on the payment by results system in the Hissiir 
famine and kitchens for children ? 

A.— No. 

0 ,- — That makes all the difference. What were the points to whieh you referred ns need- 
ing improvement in the system as administered here ? 

A. — I think the Naib TaheUddr should have been given more power. 

0 ‘ — That is the officer placed in charge of the work ? 

■ A. — Ho was not always in charge of the work. I thought he ought to have been. 

Q - — Who were in charge of works that you inspected ? 

A. — The Public Works Overseer. 

Q . — What stamp of man was he ? 

A. — A mail on Es. 100 a month, 

Q -' — ^Do you think on the whole he was as suitable a man as the Ata'i& TaJisllddr ? 

■d. — Personally I don’t think so, man for man, each being equally efficient in his own 
department,- ■ 

Q — Would you give the Naib TaTisUddr general control over all the aspects of the work, 
except merely measuring? 

A. — ^Yes and except professional details. 

Q'~ Bo you consider the aiiportionment of the task a professional detail ? 

-d- The Public Works Department should fix it and let the Naib 2'ahsllddr work it. 
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Q . — ^Whose business would it be to judge of the condition of the people whether they 
able to do a particular task? 

A. — ’It is the busine‘-s of the Executive Engineer, 

Q. — The Executive Engineer would fix it as subordinate to the Collector ? 

,4.— Yes 

Q. — Would you make the Collector the centre of authority ? 

A. — Emphatically. 

Q . — And the allotting of tasks and everything you would place under him ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q . — 'And the Engineering authorities would be his assistants ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Then in regard to the allotting of tasks; if there was any doubt — if, for instance, the 
workers were on soft soil on a task of 100 cubic feet and they came to a hard stratum of 
soil in which they could not do 100 cubic feet, and it was a question of reducing the task to 
80 cubic feet or less, and if the Public Works Overseer said “ I have got this task of 100 feet 
and if the men do not do it I shall fine them should it not be the business of the ,Vai6 
Tahsilddr to fix the task at 80 cubic feet or less ? 

A. — I quite agree. 

Q. — ^The Collector’s order would prevail; but there would be a reference to higher 
authority. Is there any other point except the one you have mentioned ? 

A. — I think there should be more control over the grain dealers on the works. 

Q. — ^What control was exercised over them ? 

A. — They were not interfered with : they charged what they liked, 

Q. — ^Did they not sell according to the nirik 

A. — No, they were selling, I found, at rates considerably higher than the nirik. 

Q. — ^TrVere other dealers brought in to compete? 

A. — I do not know. I was of opinion that these dealers should be brought under 
much closer control ; they had a monopoly . 

Q. — W ere they not obliged to sell at the rates prevailing in the nearest baziir ? 

A.— No. 

Q. — ^Did it happen that the people had to pay dearer than the rates at the nearest bazdr ? 

A. — Yes, somewhat dearer. 

Q. — You fixed your wages on the scale of prices prevailing in the big bazdrs, and the 
grain equivalent was converted into money on that scale, and you paid wages to coolies at that 
rate : so that a coolie going to a bania upon the works and hoping to get 14 chhatalcs with the 
wages you paid him only got 12 or perhaps less ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — That was defeating your own object ? 

A — ^Yes. I must add that when that was brought to the notice of the Commissioner he 
said that when fixing the scale he took the fact into account that these men were charging 
higher. 

Q. — ^He did not fix his wages on a wage scale of 10 seers, but of 8 seers? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — And the result was thal; Government had to pay much more than it should have 
done? 

A. — think he gave a margin of 5 per cent. 

Q . — suppose that was allowed to get the grain dealers to come from a large bazdr to 
works ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — The bania would have to get something for his trouble. It was no worse than that, 
was it? If you have grain selling at 10 seers at Ajmer and the bania is told to go 10 miles, 
he won’t go that distance without some remuneration for his trouble. You must be prepared 
to pay that addition or you must submit to the people paying it, Tliat is a matter for adjust- 
ment, I siqrpose ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q , — How Would you meet a combination of th.at sort ? 

A. — In Hissdr I telegraphed to other firms and asked what they would go to the work 
for. The banias at once came and offered 10 per cent, lower: that was in connection with the 
Ghaggar Canal. 

Q . — Is there any other point besides those we have dealt with ? 

A. — ^Daily payments should be made from the very beginning. 

Q. — Yes. Are there any other points ? 

A. — No ; those are all the suggestions I have to make, 

Q . — ^The figures before us seem to indicate that in Ajmer village relief was very inade- 
quate : in no month did it exceed one person per village ? 

A. — I only found that there was failure to give relief to people who ordinarily get it at 
their houses. 

Q. — The Sauitary Officers elsewhere said that short distribution of relief in the villages 
was the cause of the great mortality, and one is inclined to infer that the mortality in Ajmer must 
have been partly caused by the non-distribution of relief in villages ? 

A. — I am not prepared to give a decided ojunion on that point. I never had an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the system of gratuitous relief in the villages. 

Q . — ^It was much more extensive in Merwara than in Ajmer ? 

A. — ^Yes ; Merwara was mueh more distressed. 



Q,_iOti the ■whole do you tWnk that there 'WM excess or deficiency in the distribution of 
relief in Ajmer-Merwaraj or do you think you hit the mean ? 

think there ■was excess of relief up to the end 'Of 1899, and after that I think the 

mean was bit. * r^o e t i 

Q. — In Merwnra the number in receipt of relief -was 58 per cent, of the total population 

in November, 59 in December, 60 in Januaiy, 63 in February, 67 in March, 68 in April, 71 in 
June, 60 in July, 47 in August, 14 in September, that is out of alt keeping with what we have 
seen in other parts of tlio country. You are yourself an experienced famine ofiicor. Is that 
not out of all proportion ? We have been told that this is explained by the enormous immigra- 
tion, but you say that immigration was a very small factor ? 

A . — ^In 1891 famine relief was administered in Ajmer-Merwara on a very lavish scale, and 
the traditions had lingered, and people had got demoralized. Then this was the second year of 
severe famine, and the people had absolutely no resources loft. All these facts contributed to 
the numbers. 

■Q — ^In Ajmer there was much less, 5 per cent, in Januaty, 6 in February, 6 in March, 8 
in April, 12 in May, 16 in June, 8 in July, and 3 in August. These figures are quite in 
accordance with previous experience and what yoti would expect, but the other is enormous. 
The only explanation is that this was the second year of famine ? 

A. — ^Yes, and the country was absolutely denuded of all resources, both of crops and 
cattle. 

Q, — ^Do you think that the people -attributed their collapse to anything connected with 
the Government revenue ? 

A. — ^The people ne'\?or did. 

Q. — Or did they th|nk that in previous years Government had taken too much out of 
them ? 

A.— No. 

Q. — ^Thcy lost n great number of their cattle ? 

A. — Yes 5 in Morwara a number of the cattle disappeared. 

Q. — ^Had that anything to do with their collapse ? 

A. — A great deal. 

'Q.. — Do they rely-upon their cattle for their ordinary sustenance ? 

A. — The people in the adjoining part of Merwara and Sirobi do. 

Q. — Sbmo of the people when they have money-bury it, some makeemamonts, some. invest 
in cattle. Do they lock up their money ‘in oattle in Morwara ? 

A. — ^I cannot say. 

Q. — ^We have been told that after the famine-they immediately bought a-nUmber of cattle ? 

A . — They got the money from takdvi and as a grant from the Indian Famine Charitable 
Relief Fund. 

Q. — Do you think that they had any resources of their own ? 

A.— No. 

Q , — Has the full area boon brought under cultivation ? 

A. — I cannot say. 

Q. — It is difficult for the Commission to account for the enormous number on relief. 
What do you think-of the character of the people, -are 'tbey'bardy or aro they soft, especially 
in Merwara ? 

A. — I think the Mers are plucky, but not hardy. 

Q. — ^Does life press hard on them in ordinary years? 

A. — I have never seen thorn in an ordinary year. I have been with them only in a'^ year 
of famine. 

Q. — Do you think that the feeling of unwillingness to take relief '■was -AVeakoned-by the 
fatoine of 1899 and that they in 1900 oame'more willingly to relief? 

A. — Certainly, in Merwara that Was the opinion of evorybodj. 

Q. — ^Dicl you notice that they Came-to relief in whole families ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Did they cling together ? 

^ A.— Yes. 

' Q. — It was s-aid that a large proportion of- women came ont the works, -Ayhioh would seem 
to show that they were the women of the adjacent States ? 

A. — After January the arrangements in the adjacent States were good. 

Q . — If there was a disproportionate number of women to tafen -would it not bo a permis- 
sible conclusion that aliens had come on ? ^ 

A. — ^It would show that the men had stayed at home. 

Q. — What was to keep them at home? 

A. — ^The love of doing nothing, 

Q.— Can you give us any advice In regOrd to co-operation between Native States and the 
British Government in the matter of famine relief ? 

A.-— I think that emigration which is the time-honoured safety-valve of famine 
especially in the Western States of ESjpuffina, should not be checked, but controlled. ' 

Q. — You don’t propose that in-years of famine it should be checked ? 

A.— I would strongly oppose it. 

Q , — ’How would yon regulate it ? 

1 ° ® posts Bhould be established 

along these routes, and the people should be told at these exactly where they can find fodder 
and pasture and what arrangements are being made for their own relief. 
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Q ' — Instead of having people wandering to M^lwa where there was nothing, you would 
direct them to the North-Western Provinces or other parts of the country, and leave it to the 
liocal Governments to deal with them. In regard to the people who remained at home and 
ultimately came to your works, can you surest any way by which the most of their mainte- 
nance and employment should be recovered frdm the States concerned. Do you think that 
would be a permissible thing to do ? 

A, — I should not debit the States with the cost ? 

Q. — Would you enforce on Native States a system of relief on the same scale as that of 
British districts ? 

A, — I have been very much surprised at the way in which the States gave relief, and the 
lavish way in which they spent their money ; also the ready way in which whenever they were 
told about their people being in foreign territory they brought them back. 

Q, — Would you have a system of registering aliens in our territories and returning them 
to the States ? 

.d.— Yes. 

Q. — Can that be done successfully ? 

-4.— Yes. 

Q. — We were told that you could identify immigrants at first, but that they afterwards 
invariably concealed their identity, which points to the fact that there was no relief in their 
own States ? 

A. — No doubt they had left their States before relief had been organized and nothing 
would induce them to believe that works had subsequently been properly organized. 

Mr. Nicholson. — ^Do you know what the wages were on relief works in Native States ? 

A. — ^For a man ISl chhatahs in Mewdr and 12 chhataks in Mdrwiir ; for a woman 9 
chhataks in Mewdr and 10 in Mdrwdr ; and for a child 6f chhataks in Mewdr, 8 in Mdrwdr. 

Q. — ^Do you think these were fair wages ? 

.4.— Yea. 

Q. — The rates in Ajmer-Merwara were 19, 14, 12 and 10 chhataks. Do you not think the 
difference would attract a large number of immigrants from Native States ? 

A. — I think the difference looks greater on paper than it actually was ; beoause in Native 
States payments were made daily, and in the majority of cases in grain. The people actually got 
food. 

Q. — In Ajmer-Merwara there was a minimum wage at least during the test period ? 

A . — Yes. 

Q. — ^Was there the rest-day wage ? 

A. — ^Barely. 

<3. — ^There was a considerable margin between relief in the surrounding Native States and 
Ajmer-Merwara ? 

A.— Yes, 

Q. — ^Why was the ticket system stopped ? 

A. — I cannot remember. 

Q. — ^The Executive Engineer says it was due to the fact that it was impossible any longer 
to keep out the immigrants who wanted work ? 

A. — Probably : tiie Local' Officer would know better than I. 

Q . — •'With reference to the duties of the Naib TahsUddr, I understand that Public "Works 
subordinates were under the famine Naib TahsUddr, except in all matters of arrangement and 
execution of works. Is that your view ? 

A. — ^The Naib TahsUddr had nothing to do with payment. 

The President. — It occurred to me in regard to the evidence that has been given that 
there was some want of uniformity in the system of storing water in RSjputSna for general 
purposes. The rivers run through many Native States and sometimes there is friction, and 
complaints arise out of the construction of bunds higher up and which cause depletion down 
below. Could not some system be evolved by which the State higher up would impound the 
water and this water would be passed on through sluice gates ; one State should not be allowed 
to impound the whole of the water and allow those lower down to receive it only in driblets. 
Has such a system occurred to you ? 

A. — ^I think it would be a very good thing if a regular system for the whole of the Edj pu- 
tdna was threshed out by an independent Engineer. The possibilities of irrigation are not by 
any moans exhausted, and it would in future save a great amount of friction. 

2t 




Major J. K. Dunlop Smith, C. I. E. 


JReplieB by Major J. R. Dunlop SmVh, C,I.D , to 
guestiofiB put by Commission on cattle preserva- 
tion during famine. 


My experience as Deputy Commissioner of tlie 
Hiss(ir district in 1896-97 and as Pamine Com- 
missioner of Edjputana, including Ajmer-Mervrara, 
during 1899-1900, lias convinced me that tlie 
duration of the after-effects of famine in any tract 
■where fairly effective steps have been taken to save 
human life depends almost entirely on the extent 
to Avhich the cattle have been reduced. Both in 
the Punjab and in Edjputana I have come across 
repeated instances of families now working in their 
old villages as common hired labourers, whose an- 
cestors once owned lands and flocks of their own, 
hut who have lost uU in one or other of the period- 
ical "visitations to which insecure tracts are subject, 
and who were never able to resume their hereditary 
position. In Hissdr I was unable to organize any 
effective scheme for the preservation of agricultural 
live-stock, as I took over charge of the district when 
a severe famine was already imminent. In Edj- 
putdna several plans were formulated with this end 
in "view ; hut except in a feAV notable instances, 
either the various responsible executive authorities 
were not persuaded of their practical nature, or 
there was no money to devote to their execution. I 
write from memory as I have no famine literature 
"with me in camp ; but I tlunk these schemes are 
alluded to in the final report of relief operations in 
Ajmer-Merwara during 1898—1900. 

2. Briefly they were the deportation of sound 
selected cattle of both sexes (hut especially young 
buU and cow-calves which had affeady been 
weaned). Government or the Darbdrs talcing charge 
of them on the owner’s behalf and at his risk, and 
returning them at the close of the famine on receiv- 
ing the cost of their up keep or writing that down 
as a taqdvi loan. Another scheme provided for the 
deportation of such cattle by Government or the 
Darbars after purchasing them outright and for their 
resale on fodder becoming available in their own 
villages or their reissue to applicants as taqdvi loans. 
Another plan, copied from Gujrat, was the establish- 
ment of cattle farms Avhere the animals could be 
stall-fed. An essential feature of all these plans 
was the utilization of the traditional reverence of 
the Hindus — ppticularly the wealthier Osmdl and 
Agarwal mahdjans — for kine. 

3. In Ajmer there was a good deal of discussion 
about the matter ; but it ended in notliing. 1 
held at the time and still consider that much might 
have been done. Through the kindness of the 
Governments of the North-Western and Central 
Provinces large stretches of good grazing-ground 
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•were actualy reserved for us in the J umua khdclir and 
tlie Mandla district. No advantage rras taken of 
' tliese valuable concessions although up to the end of 
< January 1900 hundreds of animals were being 
I slaughtered in Nasirabad for the sake of then' hides. 
! The majority were a poor lot, but some 20 per cent. 
J were aU sound stock and might have been purchased 
• at purely nominal rates and so saved. The slaughter 
did not cease in February. It was only stopped by 
administrative order in Nasirabad in order to avoid 
the risk of religious riots and was at once transferred 
to the Tonk State. So much for Ajmer-Morwara. 
As to Eajwdra there was no State, with the possible 
exception of Tonk and Bundi, where the richer 
money lenders and traders did not maintain cattle 
homes at their own expense. But the efforts wore con- 
fined to individuals, the administration of the homes 
was not always effective, and the cumulative effect 
was of little account compared with the vast amount 
of mortality and suffm’ing. In three States, however, 
the authorities took organized action. The lead was 
taken by the Mdrwdr Darbar, and it should be noted 
that not only was Marwar as severley stricken as any 
other State, but its finances were seriously crippled. 
Numbers of cattle were deported, as far as I remem- 
ber, to the riverain tracts in Agra. When the 
people heard that some of these died either from 
the hardships of the march or from the unsuitability 
of their new surroundings, they began to hold back 
their animals. On this a cattle farm was started at 
the instance of a European lady, the wife of the 
then Besident, and from the end of December 1899 
till the close of the famine the institution was 
successfully managed. I can bear personal testi- 
mony to its great value both as an object lesson in 
common humanity to all classes of the community 
and as an aid to the practical solution of a difficult 
economic problem. The example of Jodhpur was 
soon foUoM^ed by Jaipur and Kishangarh, and the 
results in these two States were equally successful. 
But the measm'e which actually saved more useful 
lives than any other was the employment of the 
prickly pear cactus and the khair bush (C'ap/jajvs 
aphylla). Wherever the prejudice of both the 
people and their cattle against the prickly pear were 
overcome, the results were most marked. On my 
tom’s I have been able to teU at a glance not only 
from the number and appearance of the cattle, brit 
also from the condition of the trees, Avhere the prickly 
pear was appreciated and used. 

As far as my recollection goes, no animals were 
deported by the Jaipur Darbdr ; but large numbers 
belonging to Kishangarh found an asylum in 
the adjacent grazing tracts of the North-Western 
Provinces and Gwalior. No Darbars cared to send 
their animals so far as the Central Provinces. 

J.. As to what should be done in future periods 
of scarcity, I would make the following recommend- 
ations : — 

(a) First the Famine programme of every tract 
which forms a unit of administration, 
such as a district or State, should contain 



particulars regarding tlie nearest avail' 
able grazing- grounds in tbe event of a 
fodder famine at borne. It is always 
' possible to ascertain to wbat tracts 
animals can most conveniently bo sent 
■witbtbe minimum of risk, wbat number 
of bead each tract will bold, and on 
wbat terms as to grazing dues, etc., tbcy , 
will be received. If arrangements are 
made deliberately before there is any 
necessity of putting them in force, nine- 
tentbs of tbe loss and confusion which 
attended our efforts in this direction 
during tbe recent famine will be avoided. 
There will be bttle or no friction between 
both tbe people and tbe authorities of the 
two tracts, and tbe evils of emigration, 
that great safety-valve of a period of 
stress in "Western Edjpntana, will be 
proportionately curtailed. 

(h) "When famine is evidently at band, establish 
a regular system of deportation to tbe 
localities already fixed upon. Govern- 
ment or tbe Darbdrs should either take 
charge of tbe cattle or purchase them 
outright and send them off in charge of 
competent herds to tbe grazing-grounds. 
These operations should be strictly 
supervised by tbe Civil "Veterinary De- 
partment. Should tbe recommendations 
of tbe present Commission on horse and 
mule-breeding be accepted, tbe officers i 
' of this department will probably be able 
to devote more time in tbe future to 
tbe care and protection of cattle. Even 
should this not happen, horse-breeding 
must give way to tbe more pressing 
wants of tbe people, and tbe cattle must 
have tbe first claim. There will be 
always risks in deporting cattle; but 
these wfil largely disappear if only sound 
and young stock are taken up, if tbe 
process is intelHfiently and carefully 
carried out, and if tbe herds are entrusted 
in their temporary homes to men in- 
terested in their welfare. In this parti- 
cular scheme I would invite not only the 
co-operation, but tbe rivaby, of tbe 
wealthier Hindus. 

(c) Cattle camps should be established at 
selected points ; and it is in connection 
wdtb these institutions that tbe assist- 
ance of the non-ofiicial community can 
most profitably be employed. Eodder 
locally collected, as described below, or 
imported by rail and road, should bo 
stored. These camps should be so ar- 
ranged as to allow of tbe animals being 
changed from paddock to paddocK', and 
they should be regularly inspected by the 
Civil Veterinary Department. All the 
natural products of tbe animals should be 


utilized ; and I Trould allow a staUion bull 
to run with the herds. One dis^^ti'ous 
result of the late famine was the practi- 
cal cessation of cattle breeding aU over 
the province for nearly twelve months. 
The male stock should be employed as 
far as possible on transport and other 
woi'k. 

■ (d) As soon as famine appears inevitable in- 
quiries should be made as to where road 
transport is required. Railways are 
spreading all over India ; but they can- 
not reach every village. This year 
famine developed with great rapidity in 
the Kotah State ; and if it had not boon 
for the presence of large numbers of 
Mdrwdr cattle in search of grazing, the 
transport arrangements must inevitably 
have broken down. The transport 
difficulty again in the Mewdr hills 
was a constant source of anxiety 
until the very earliest kharif staples 
ripened in 1900. They were more 
than once on the eve of collapse ; and in 
the case of the Bednor and Deogarh 
parganas, we had to employ very large 
numbers of men and women as human 
transport. Had oiu' subsequent diffi- 
culties been foreseen, we should not only 
have saved hordes of cattle which 
perished, but should have kept no small 
proportion of people off the works in 
Sindhi and Marwdr by affording them 
congenial employment. 

(<?) In the opening stages of a famine, as soon 
as the test works have revealed the ne- 
cessity of organized relief, the collection 
of fodder should be made the very first 
relief work. Payment would be by 
results. In some States — notably in 
Shahpura— this policy was adopted in 
1899-1900 unth eminent success. Grass 
is available only during the first few 
months of a famine. It should be col- 
lected first of all, and when that is all 
over the forest should be swept of aU 
leaves and prickly pear should be 
stored. The khair bush is of so much 
value as human food that it ought not to 
be touched until the fruit appears. 
When the berries are green and hard (at 
this stage the}" are called tind” in the 
South-East Punjab) they are mixed uith 
grain and cooked by the poorer classes. 
But when they ripen (they are then 
called “pinjti *) they are most unwhole- 
some, and the shrub should be ruthlessly 
shorn. The twigs should be cut, dried, 
and stored a ad then issued as fodder - 
from, say, June till the rains produce 
natural herbage. This collection of 
fodder is one of the most useful of Pamine 





yorlis and, if payment is by results, it 
is little liable to abuse. It forms also 
a necessary*' supplement to tbo cattle 
camps. What is not required for the 
camps can be issued as iaqdvi loans. 

(f) One of the best securities against a fodder 
famine is the maintenance of a regular 
scheme of fodder reserves ; but no pre- 
ventive measure is attended -with greater 
difficulty. It can be more easily carried 
out in a Native State than in a British 
district. Such a scheme was started in 
Kishangarh after, I think, the famine of 
1891-92, but was allowed to lapse soon 
I afterwards, and we derived no benefit 
from it in the recent famine. Stores of 
fodder cannot be usefully or profitably 
collected by Government or State agency. 
The viDage community must be the 
responsible agency, and I must say that 
in no part of British India that I know 
is that community strong enough or 
homogeneous enough to be entrusted 
with the working of a scheme of this 
kind. The store would have to be com- 
mon to the village or at least to the larf 
or patti. Por the fodder to be of real use 
when wanted it would have to be 
systematically renewed every year, and 
the presence of alien landlords in so 
many viUages, holding as a rule by pos- 
session and not by ancestral shares, would 
render the annual collection and ffisposal 
of fodder a cause of friction and actual 
swindling. In “ famine districts ” such 
as Hissar a competent Deputy Commis- 
sioner might do much by his personal 
influence to persuade the people to store 
fodder just as— up to at any rate the 
year 1896 — they used to store grain ; but 
I confess I do not see any hope of estab- 
lishing any general procedure for the 
working of fodder reserves which would 
be, mutatis mutandis, applicable to 
different districts. 

{g) The railways as a rule lower their rates of 
freight for grain dining a famine, and 
Native States have, at least since the 
great famine of 1868-69, adopted the 
policy of removing all duties on the 
export, import, and transit of grain 
during a year of scarcity. The railways 
have been largely recouped by the 
increase in grain tiaffic, but the States 
have suffered heavy loss and few if any 
recognise that these concessions bring 
any advantages, direct or indirect, in 
their train. I would give the local 
authorities of aU affected tracts power to 
put a heavy export tax on all kinds of 
fodder, on hides, and on bones. The tax 
on fodder might be taken off as soon as 
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the rains produced sufficient natural 
grazing ; but that on hides and hones 
should be maintained for a fixed period, 
say twelve months, after the conclusion 
of the famine. The chief objection to 
such taxes -would he that such measures 
are directly opposed to the principles of 
free trade. But it must be remembered 
that during a famine the railways have 
; not sufficient rolling stock to carry much 
else hut food-grains. Certainly until 
both the main and branch lines of the 
Rajputana-Malwa system are doubled 
throughout, that railway in the event of 
famine will not ho able to do much more 
than keep up a steady supply of food for 
human beings. Bree-trade arguments 
can apply only when there is a complete 
facility of transport. I would also 
encourage the railways to double their 
rates of freight for hides and bones. 
Speculators would of course establish 
local tanneries and hold up their output 
until rates had reached their normal 
level. Two such tanneries at least were 
started in Sirohi (Abu Road) and 
Marmdr (Pali) during the recent famine. 
To obviate this I would put a heavy 
monthly tax on such manufactories. 
Then, again, people might deport live 
cattle and slaughter them in some tract 
not affected by famine, and the arrthorities 
might not he in a position to say whether 
the animals were not being deported for 
grazing. If the railway rates were 
doubled as suggested above, this method 
of evading the export duty would be 
seldom followed, and might be fm^her 
discouraged by a system of taking secu- 
rity in suspicious instances. 
h) No class suffered more heavily than the 
Ictimfidrs (potters) who do so much of 
the carrying trade. The mortality among 
their donkeys was appalling. As a rule, 
they are not revenue-payers and they 
are therefore too often nobody’s children. 
They and then.’ animals suffered and died 
in silence during the famine, the effects 
of which they -v^l continue to feel long 
after the calamity has become only a 
memory to the zamindars and their cul- 
tivators. The Imperial Government has, 
owing to the shortness of the mule 
supply, a vital interest in the donkey 
question ; and the moral obligations of 
the authorities to the great body of 
knmndrs are as great as those laid upon 
them with regard to any other section of 
the people. A donkey transport service 
should generally be organized in a 
famine. One thawbaok to the relief 
administration at Ajmer-Merwara was 
the want of control over the grain- 
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dealers in tlie various camps. Ivrould 
give these men proper accommodation, 
and supply them vrith donkey transport ! 
and then insist on their selling good, 
•wholesome grain at market rates. There 
is ample room for donkeys in any trans- > 
port scheme as vreU as for bullocks. 

(5)' One very important matter "which has an 
indirect bearing on the preservation of 
cattle is the havoc "worked by goats, not 
ordy during a famine, but in ordinary 
years. In times of scarcity Government 
and other forest reserves are freely 
opened to cattle of aU kinds. Sheep and 
cattle do no harm; but the damage 
caused by goats is out of all proportion to 
their usefulness as providers of milk and 
■wool. In a famine goats should be 
rigorously excluded from all grazing- 
grounds "which are under control, and in 
ordinary years the grazing and iirni dues 
on these animals should be appreciably 
higher than on others. iFrom the con- 
sular reports on Sicily I gather that the 
depredations of the goats have actually 
had a marked effect on the rainfall of the 
island, and the same phenomenon is hap- 
pening in Cyprus no"w. One of the 
greatest securities against famine in arid 
tracts is a systematic development of the 
area xmder trees, and there is no greater 
obstacle in the "way of such development 
than the goat. 

6. The above notes have been hurriedly put 
together in camp and have been compiled entirely 
from memory. I leave for England very shortly, 
and there is not time to collect the notes I took in 
the two last famines or to refer to reports and other 
famine literature. Some of my suggestions may not 
be applicable to British districts, but I trust that 
they will receive consideration. I am convinced 
that much more might be done to save cattle than 
has hitherto been attempted in any part of India. 
The responsible authorities in a famine are usually 
overworked and have scanty leisure to spare from the 
hea^vy task of saving human lives : there has also 
been a general feeling that, after aU, the unusual 
mortalily is not an unmixed e’vil as so many useless 
animals are destroyed, and that, as it seems inevitable 
that so many (BO per cent, in some cases) of even 
the rescued animals succumb, the expense is not 
justified by the poor results obtained. Personally 
I consider these opinions are not sound, and that we 
are not warranted in disclaiming our manifest 
responsibility for the lives of cattle imtil as syste- 
matic a scheme for their preservation has been 
formulated and given a fair trial as has been done 
for human beings under existing Eamine Codes. 




THE REVEREND MR. BROWN, AJMER. 


The President—y^eve you in Ajmer during the whole of the 1899-1900 difficulty ? 

A . — A 0 , 1 came out in November 1899. 1 was in Beawar. 

Q. — ^You speak for Merwara ? 

A , — Yes. 

Q. — ^le it a part of your business to go into the villages ? 

-d. — We have village sohools. 

Q.— When did yon first see great pressure of distress come on the people ? 

-d. — When I came out in November 1899. 

Q - — Was there at that time adeejuate agency for distributing relief in the villages for 
those unable to work ? 

•d.— So far as I know there was, but I cannot speak very much for that. My time was 
taken up into the care of orphans and other mission operations. I did not visit the villages 
as much as in ordinary years. 

Q.— Did you receive any complaints at all to the effect that people who could not go to 
works remained unrelieved in the villages ? 

d.— No. 

Q. — ^Did you visit the relief works ? 

d. — Occasionally. I was more taken up with the administrative works of the mission. 

Q . — On these occasions that you visited the works were complaints made of insufficiency 
on irregularity of payment ? 

A. — No direct complaints. I could only sijoak from hearsay that payments were irregular 
eometimes. 

Q . — On the whole do you think the administration of relief in your neighbourhood was 
adequate to the necessities of the case ? 

' A. — think it was. It was complicated by a number of aliens, waifs and strays who 
came in from Native States. 

Q. — ^W ere there any points in the system of relief which seemed to you to call for 
improvement ? 

A. — Compared with my orphanages I think there was room for improvement in the 
poorhouses; I mean in this way that they require more European supervision and moie 
constant supervision. 

Q. — Does that apply to the ordinary management of the poorhouse or to the hospital 
side of the poorhouse ? 

A. — To the ordinary management of the poorhouse. 

JIfr. Kichoison. — A great part of your duty was taken up with looking after orphans ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — You collected these orphans from time to time in the villages ? 

A. — ^Thoy were brought in from Native States as well. 

Q. — Not merely children of immigrants ? 

A. — No, we have 10 or 12 stations in Riijputtlua. 

Q. — How many on the whole came on your hands ? 

A. — ^Between sis and seven thousand. 

Q. — Of all ages ? ^ 

A. — ^Yes. I am spe.aking for the whole mission. 

Q. — How many orjthanages were there ? 

A. — Four, and we had small orphanages in every station. 

Q. — V^mt was the highest number you had ? 

A, — On the 15th of August 1900 there were 2,776 boys and girls and 284 widows and 
deserted wives. 

Q. — ^Did you send the children away to their friends ? 

A. — ^No, they very often just went away. 

Q. — ^Did you not keep them under ward ? 

A, — Yes, but we did not closely confine them. 

Q, — ^^Vhat was the mortality among them ? 

A. — ^The total mortality up to Slst December was 2,827. 

Q, — ^AVhat was the cause of so great a mortality, for I assums that the orphanages had 
personal supervision and no doubt medical missionaries were among them ? 

A, — ^Yes, every one had European medical missionary attendance. 

Q. — ^And I suppose they had European superintendence, ladies and othere. Notwithstand- 
ing that there was this immense mortality : what was the reason ? 

A.— rMany of the children, especially those from Native States, were very much run down 
when they came to us ; some died when they reached the mission compound. 

Q .' — ^Did they come in a starving condition? 

A. — Yes, from DeoH and Kekri especially. 

Q , — ^Did your agents send them in to ypu, or how was it done ? 

A. — No, very often parents brought in children ; they were not all really orphans, though 
they wore so called. We often picked up boys and girls in the streets and very often they came 
in of their own accord. 



Q. — ’What was the ago at which 7011 admitted them ? 

At'first not above 14, but a considerable number came later on above that age- 
Q . — As regards those that were sent to you, wenJ they sent under conditions ? 

A. — No. The Cantonment Magistrate, Nasirabad, sent us some. 

Q. — Did he make any condition ? 

A.— No. 

Q. — ^You have returned some to their parents? 

A. — Not many have gone back- 
Q . — How many have you left ? 

A, — On the 31st of December we had 1,637 boyS and girls .and 142 women. 

Q, — Under the circumstances that is probably the actual residue that will bo left on your 
hands? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — These children are not likely to be claimed jn future, are they ? 

A. — No ; some of the women wo expect will go. 

Mr. Boiirdillon. — Did you get any Government assistance ? 

A. — Yes, Government g.ave a grant from the Indian Famine Charitable Helief Fund. 

Rai Bahadur Syam Sunder Lai. — ^IVhen did you got those orphans from Nasirabad ? 

A. — I cannot say. 

.Q. — ^^Vas it during the course of the famine 2 
A.— Yes. 


SETH UMED MAL, MAHAJAN. 


I GA.VE relief in Tonk and other places in the way of cooked food. There was a poor- 
house opened by Government in Ajmer to which numbers of people came in a distressed state 
generally from the Native States, probably 30 per cent, of whom died. Cash doles were given and 
were suitable. This was a worse famine than that of 1852, 1870 and the several other famines 
that have occurred in the intor\'ening period. The kJiarif of last year was 26 per cent, under 
the normal, which fact was attributable to the want of cattle and the sickness prevalent gener- 
ally. Relief from the Indian Famine Charitable Relief Fund was given to widows and 
orphans, in many villages the relief given was in the shape of blankets and clothes. Money 
for the purchase of the bullocks and seed was also distributed. There was great delay on the 
{ part of the Rdjputdna Railway in carrying grain, in consequence of which there was a rise in 
prices. Subordinate railway officials cannot bo trusted. 
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EAO BAHADUR SDKHDEO PERSHAD, FAMINE SECRETARY, JODHPUR 

STATE. 

The President . — You are Famine Seoretary of the. Jodhpur State ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q‘ When did famine first make its appearance in Jodhpur and Marwdr ? 

A. — Traces were being felt from' July. 

Q. — Had you scarcity or famine in 1897 ? 

A. — ^Tfe had scarcity. 

Q - — Was there much pressure in 1897 ? 

A . — Not so much. 

Q - — From 1897 to 1899 what sort of crops had you ? 

A. — "Wo had about ten-anna crops. 

<2. — And so the famine in 1899 was caused by the failure of one kharif ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — Had you rali in 1900 ? 

A . — Yes, we had, but our country produces very little raU. ' 

Q- — Have you any well or tank irrigation ? 

A. — ^Yes, tank irrigation has been only recently introduced. 

< 3 . — For your irrigation do you depend upon the rainfall ? 

A.— Yes, with the exception of submontane districts in which there are wells. 

Q. — How deep do you have to go in well digging ? 

A, — As you go aw.ay from the hills the water — bearing strata goes deeper and deeper, 
near the hills it is 32 to 40 feet, in the desert you would have to go 300 to 400 feet. 

Q. — "When the rains failed in 1899 did you do anything in the way of making advances 
for wells ? 

A. — Not much. ' 

Q. — It costs a great deal ? 

A. — Yes, and the chances are that the water may be so saline as to be of no use. 

Q. — You have a considerable number ? 

A. — Yes, only in those parts of the country which are near the hills; 

Q.— Is it possible to extend the number of wells with any advantage ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — Has any policy with regard to the matter been adopted by the State ? 

A, — The Darbdr is contemplating doing it, and they have drawn out a programme for 
the future. 

< 3 . — Will the Darbdr do it ? 

A. — ^Yes, private people won’t come forward. 

Q. — ^Will the Darbilr construct the wells and recover the cost of improvements ? 

A , — They will oliargo a watering foe for the wells. 

Q. — The wells being constructed on private property ? 

A.— Y^es. 

Q. — ^Does the Darbdr own all the land of the State ? 

A. — Yes, but there are petty chiefs who are members of the family. 

Q . — ^Will the wells be constructed in the lands that are khalsa. or on the land of the petty 
chiefs ? 

A. — On the hhalsa part. _ , , r ..i, 

Q, — Have you the practice of making advances for agricultural improvements tor the 

purposes of seed or cattle ? 

A. — ^It is not of old origin. _ i. i i e 

Q. — I notice that you did make some advances for agricultural purposes to the extent ot 
nearly Rs. 1,65,000 ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q, — Is it likely that that will be a permanent feature of the State’s finance • 

A. — ^The finance is in a complicated position because the Darblir is -owner of only one- 
seventh of the whole land, the rest belongs to the jagtrddrs ; out of 4,200 villages only 700 are 

hhalsa. • ...no 

Q. — I suppose the Darb.'ir gets a certain income from tho jagirddr villages . 

A. — Very small, Rs. 80 per thousand and a service. 

Q. — ^The service is more valuable ? 

A. — The service is in the shape of sawars. 

Q. — ^Wlien did you first commence to deal with famine in 1899 ? 

A. — In October. 

Q . — ^Wlmt wore the first steps 'you took ? 

A. — We started relief works on a large scale. 

Q . — How many did you start? 

A. — W e started two big works in the beginning. 

Q . — ^Was the whole of the State equally distressed? 

A.— Yos. 

la 
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Q. — Did people come in great numbers to your works ? 

Yes. 

Q. — ^By f bo middle of October you had ns many ns 18,000 people on works ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — And by the middle of November ? 

A.— 29,000. 

— What system did you adopt on your works ? 

A . — TJie task system. 

Q . — "VVliat do you mean by the task system ? 

A. — ^Tbc people were divided into gangs of 50 and over them there was a mate appointed. 
These gangs were grouped into a big gang of 600 persons, over whom one man was npirointed, 
who could read and write, a moharrir; the gangs were sub-divided into parties of diggers and 
carriers, and for e.ach party a t.ask was allotted, and if they did the full task they got tlio full 
Code wage, if they did not do the full task they got a wage according to the w’ork done, sub- 
ject to a minimum wage. 

Q.— -Did you start upon tliat system from the beginning? 

A. — On the big works we did but not on small works. 

Q. — The smiill works were test-works ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — And you began your big works on that 83 '.stom ; did you continue that all through ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q . — Had you any kitchens attached to tlic works? 

A . — ^We bad afterwards, not at the beginning. 

Q. — When did you commence to bavc kitchens attached to the works ? 

A. — From December. 

Q. — Well, what was your experience: did you find that the people did more than entitled 
them to the minimum w.ago or wore they content with the minimum wage ? 

A. — They were content with the minimum W'ago. 

. < 3 . — And you could not get them to do more ? 

A.— No. 

Q . — ^^Ycll, your numbers increased so that by March you bad 120,000 people on relief 
works, that was close on 5 per cent, of the jKtpulation ? 

A. — Yes, that included jaglrddr people, the Dnrb.'ir admitted them too. 

Q. — At the same time you bad your kitobons in which people were given gratuitous 
relief? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — Had you any system of village gratuitous relief? 

A, — No, if persons were found entitled to the dole they were sent to a centre where 
there was a poorhousc and there they wore fed ; we gave village relief to 2 )ardtt-naskins and 
Rdjputs. 

Q . — Other people were told to go to a poorhoiise at a certain central place ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — ^How many poorbouscs were there ? 

A.— 24. 


Q . — Scattered about the State ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Were poorbouscs independent of and distinct from the kitchens? 

A.— Yes. 

" Q. — At tlic end of March you had the greatest number of people on works, on how 

many works were 120,000 peo})le em])loyed ? 

A. — Ten big works and 80 civil agency works. 

Q. — What do you mean by civil agency ? 

A. — W orks under TahsUddrs. 

Q. — ^What was their nature ? 

A. — Digging tanks near the villages and clearing tanks. 

Q. — So you had largo works supplemented by a system of village works ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — From what time was that schemo commenced? 

A. — Village works wore commenced previous to largo works. 

Q. — Were they continued right through ? 

A. — When the distress was greatest the major portion were drawn to big works and 
village works were contracted, when the rains wore about to set in with the object of getting 
people back to their villages, these works were largely availed of. 

Q- — Who controlled your village, works, was it by State or by village agency ? 

A. — State agency, but wo had the panchayct os subordin.ate to State agency. 

Q. — In what way did you employ village agency? 

A. — ^We took the mahdjans with us in the distrihutiop of tv.agcs. 

Q. — I suppose by State agency you mean Tahellddrs, measurers and so on? 

A. — Yes. 

Q - — What functions did they discharge in regard to vill.age works ? 

A. — ^Theie were amins under them, they measured the work and when the wages were 
. being distributed they asked the rdalidjans to oomo and bo associated with them. 


Q . — Now what was the procedure followe’d? 

-^•“They submitted a rough estimate showing the number of people that were likely 
to be employed and the number of cubic feet to be dug and the probable cost. 

Q. — ^Did they entrust the remainder of the works, namely, the carrying it out to the 
local agency. When the estimate was submitted showing the cubic capacity, &o., and that was 
approved wh.at did they do. did they make an advance to the voinchavct ? 

I A, — To the TahsUddr. 

Q.— Who did ? 

A. — The Darbdr, the amins were placed in charge of works and when they were finished 
the money was distributed. 

Q.— The Taheiddr, I suppose, had a large number of works under him ? 

A. — Yes, he had. 

Did the daily distribution of wages depend upon the orders of the Tahsllddr, or had 
the amln a sort of imprest advance ? 

A. — He had an imprest advance. 

Q . — From which he paid the daily wages ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — And then recovered his advance from the Tahsllddr ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — So you had 80 village works and 10 great public works ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Had you cholera upon the public works ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — How many people crowded on your biggest works ? 

A. — 35,000 on one work. 

Q . — What was the organization you had ? 

A. — ^There was a motamid placed in charge of the whole camp with two assistants. A big 
camp of about 32,000 people. He looked to the arrangements, the bazdr, the punishing of 
potty offences and ws^ter-supply. The Public Works Department looked after the measure- 
ments. 

Q . — What was the class of work done ? 

A. — Earthwork. 

Q. — Tanks or roads ? 

A. — Big tanks. > 

Q. — ^Were your public works subordinate to the motamid f 

A. — ^No, they were independent. 

Q, — On such a work as that with 35,000 workers what ppblic works agency had you ? 

A. — They had one overseer, assisted by three or four sub-overseers, then mistries and 
people who took the musters. 

Q. — These mustering clerks were those who were at the head of groups of gangs ? 

A. — No, they were difierent. 

Q. — What pay did an overseer get who was in charge of 32,000 people.,? 

^ Q , — Had you the 35,000 divided into charges of 5 to 6,000 ? 

A. — ^Yes, they were called cliauhris. 

Q . — Were you able to move oflf 5,000 to another spot without disturbing the remainder? 

A. — With some difiSoulty. 

Q.— -Why could not the establishment have taken their tools and plant and have marched 
to another camp, 10 miles off? 

A. — We should have to make previous arrangements for hutting, &c., which would take 

time. 

Q . — But so far as the control and payment is concerned ? 

A. — There would be no difSculty. 

Q . — Had you a medical ofiScer attached? 

A. — We have an Assistant Surgeon with one Hospital Assistant under him and a number 
of compounders, the medical staff was inadequate, we applied to Government but could not 
get more. 

Q . — As regards emigration I notice in the beginning there were comparatively moderate 
numbers, and then they rushed up from December ? 

A. — ^In March the people who went outside and didn’t find pasture as well as the usual 
labour after the harvest had to return. 

Q. — Where do they go ? 

A. — They go to well-settled areas. 

Q . — People with their cattle ? 

A. — Yes j they go to help the people of Gujrat and Malwa in the rail cultivation. 

Q . — Did tliat usual emigration occur in 1899 ? 

A. — It did and with greater force. 

Q . — What was the result ? 

A. — ^The result was that even there, there was scaroitY and people had to come back. 

Q. — Did they lose their cattle on the way ? 

A.— Yes. 



Q. ^Did they bring back many of their cattle ? ' ■ 

A. — ^Tbey brought back half. 

Q , — Altogether vrhat would be the loss of cattle in. Slarw^r ? 

A. — About 80 to 90 per cent. 

Q. — 'What is the number of cattle in Marwtir? 

A. — About 27 lakhs. _ , 

Q. — ^Do you mean to say 25 lakhs of cattle have died ? 

A. — Yes, in Marw^r there was nothing left for them to eat, not a blade of grass. 

Q. — Was there no importation of fodder ? 

A, — Only wealthy people could afford to get it. The Darbiir imported fodder from 
Jhansi for the rasdla, 

Q , — ^Have the Darbfir made that estimate that 90 per cent, out of 27 lakhs of cattle have 

died ? 

A. — ^That is the probable estimate, and tangible proof of the mortality is that 14 lakhs of 
hides have been exported. 

Q. — ^That does not include, I suppose, the cattle that have died outside ? 
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Q. — ^hlay not some of those 14 lakhs of hides have gone from the surrounding States of 
Marwdr ? 

A. — No, our Railway does not run through there. 

Q .. — That was the state of things at the end of 1899, your people who were in ordinary 
years in the habit of emigrating in search of work and of going there with their cattle found 
nothing there, lost their cattle and came back, did these people then go on your relief works ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q . — .Did they come back in a depressed condition ? 

A.— Yes. 


Q . — ^Did you open any poorhouses? 

A. — ^Yes. At the head of each hahumat 

Q. — Well you say that at the end of March you had cholera, was it very severe ? 

A. — In the beginning it was severe, but it was soon brought under control. 

Q . — ^What was the rate of wages that the Darbir gave on its relief works ? 

A. — In the beginning we adopted the British Code wage, but found it was too liberal. 

Q. — In the course of time you adopted your own scale, what was that ? 

A. — ^Twelve chattaks for men and 10 for women, 

Q . — That was the minimum wage ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — And for a working child ? 

A. — Eight chattaks. 

Q , — Was there not some provision in your scale by which a man might earn more than 
the minimum wage ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — What was the maximum wage under your scale ? 

A. — 14, 12 and 10. 

Q. — Did you find that many of the people earned more than the minimum wage ? ^ 

A. — Pew people earned more. 

Q. — Did vou find that they remained in healthy condition on the minimum wage ? 

A.— Yes. _ _ _ ... 

Q. — ^Do you think that that wage is sufficient to maintain people in good condition m 
Marw4r ? 

A. — Yes, it is sufficient. 

Q. — Did you pay them daily or at longer intervals ? 

A. — ^^Ve paid them daily. 

Q. — ^Did you find any difficulty in that? 

A. — None. 

Q. — In addition to these measures of relief you had a system of cheap grain shops, I think ? 
A. — It was only taken up in the beginning when the banias formed a baneful clitpie to 
raise prices against the poor people. ' 

Q. — Did you'import grain to sell it ? 

A. — Yes. 


Q . — Prom where ? 

A. — The North-Western Provinces. 

Q . — Did you establish those shops everywhere ? 

A. — Only at Jodhpur. 

Q. — ^Wbat was the effect of that action? 

A. — Prices were made easier. ' 

Q . — ^Did you find that it interfered with the importation of grain privately at all ? 
A. — It did not. 

Q. — Grain was imported notwithstanding the action of the Darbdr ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q- — ^Well, then, when grain was imported what did the Darbfir do? 

— ^The Darbdr withdrew its grain shops. 



Q.~I- notice that the mortality on your works was considerable ? 

A . — ^Yes, it was. 

Q.— Was there much immigration into your works from other States? 

A. — Not much. 

Q- ^How is this accounted for. Am I right in thinking that these figures are correct, 
for instance, for January yon show on civil works a death-rale of 178 ; is that per mille per 
annum ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.”~Your greatest death-rate was in June when the death-rate reached 460 per mille per 
annum. Was there cholera in June in the villages? 

A.-— This represents only the percentage on those people who were then there. Tn June the 
number was very limited on civil agency works and so the percentage was very high and besides 
there were a number of emaciated people there. 

Q. — These figures are not a percentage for the whole population ? 

A. — No. 

Q - — They are really a percentage on the people on civil works ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — Well, the percentage on departmental works was 136 in June? 

A. — On departmental works we had medical relief, on civil agency we hadn’t. 

Q. — ^The mortality on village works was greater than on departmental works? 

A , — Y’’es. 

Q, — ^Is that so ? 

A. — Yes, if medical relief is not available the death-rate does rise. 

Q. — ^The idea is that if people are kept near their villages and are fed, the death-rate is less 
4han if they are massed together in large bodies ? 

A. — In cases of epidemic that may be the case. 

Q — Your experience was that the mortality upon village works was greater than the 
mortality on big public works ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q, — Might that be explained in this way that the strong and healthy went to depart- 
mental works while the weak and unhealthy remained on village works ? 

A. — Yes, the majority of the weak and unhealthy were on village works. 

Q , — Does the Darhfir recover its revenue in cash or in kind ? 

A. — Formerly it used to take the revenue in kind, but now they have introduced the 
cash system, but it is flexible. 

Q . — What -do you mean by flexible or elastic ? 

• A.-t-It depends upon the crop, if there is a twelye-anna crop we take twelve annas 
revenue and so on. 

Q . — ^Who decides on the character of the crop ? 

— The revenue officers and the village people. 

Q. — Say a kharlf crop is sown in June and reaped in August or September, when does 
■the village officer make his partdl as to the character of the crop ? 

A. — In August. 

Q. — He goes about and sees the character of the crop, does he judge by every field or 
decide broadly ? 

A. — ^^Ye make inspection field by field (girdawari). We keep a rain register also, the 
amount of rain alone is not a fair index as to the crop, it must be seasonable. 

Q. — -Do you keep rain registers in every village ? 

A. — ^Yes, rough rain gauges. 

Q. — Have you patwdris in eyery village ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — ^And patch? 

A. — No. 

Q. — ^Does the paiwdri keep the rain register ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^Does he know how to gauge it, is he taught ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q Have you central schools at which you teach them ? 

A. — ^There is a hawaldar for every three or four villages and he explains it to them. 

Q. — Does the patwdri send in his statement regarding the crops in every field ? 

A. — No, in the whole of the village. 

Q . — Does he strike an average ? 

A. — He simply enters what is sown, and if there is any special damage in a field he notes 
it. There is a man over him — an Inspector' — who goes and inspects whether the patwdri’s 
statement' is correct or not. 

Q . — ^Does he inspect each village ? i 

A.— Yes. 

— ^When he makes that inspection he sends on the patwdri’s report with his remarks? 

,A.- — ^Yes, then there is a daroga over him and he inspects only a percentage, and then the 
Superintendent, who inspects one village in each circle, endorses his remark and also the 
opinion of the chaudhari of the village and also the opinion of the ehaudarh of the 
neighbouring villages. 
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Q, Then every chaudari has to inspect not only his own villngo but tlic villages of hi? 

neighbours ? 

A. — ^They know it, they are themselves cultivators. 

Q . — Then where does their information go ? 

A . — Before tlie Council. 

Q . — Does the Council decide in every case? 

A . — They only pass orders, they accept whit the Rnvenno S'ipcrintonleiit rcconrneads. 

Q , — Do the papers of GOO villages come before tlio Council ? 

A. — A statement is compiled. 

Q. — ^Tlte real responsibility rests with the Superintendent? 
it. — Yes. 

Q . — Wliat is the pay of the Superintendent? 

A — Rs. 300. 

Q . — 'NVell, then, the Superintendent says in their village there is a twelve anna crop, and 
the order is to collect twelve annas from that village? 

A. — Yes, 

Q . — The cash revenue on the village has been already li-vod ? 

A.— Yes._ 

Q. — Batai has been changed for nagdi ? 

A. — Yes, in the Khalsa not in the jagirs. 

Q. — Do the jagirddrs recover in grain ? 

A.— Y"es. 

Q. — How long has thi= been in force ? 

A. — Siueo 1893. ^ 

Q. — Wlio introduced it ? 

A. — I did the a'cesement. 

Q, — Who was your Political Agent ? 

. A. — Colonel Abbott. 

Q . — Has it been working satisfactorily «incc 1893 ? 

A.— Y’es. 

Q. — But do the tenants like it ? 

A. — They have taken to it. 

Q , — Do you ever find tli.at the crop which is rotnrned us n ten-anna one i« really a twclvc- 
aniia one ? 

A. — Sometimes that is done, cverj* system is liable to mistake^. 

Q . — Is it over the case that a ton-anna crop is returned as a twcivo-anna crop ? 

A.— Yo. 

Q. — Is there any right of alienation of laud in the State ? 

A. — As a rule there is not. 

Q . — Is land ever alienated by a form of siih-lcaoe to a bania ? 

A. — Sometimes. 

Q. — Is that on account of his being mortgagee '? 

A— YV. 

Q. — Doea the Darbiir ever allow mortgaged land to piss out of the hands of (he original 
holder ? 

A — Yo, they do not. 

Q . — Wliat action do thev take if it comes to their notice ? 

A — ^Tlie raortg-’.geo given so many years in which to recoup himself from the laud of 
the debtor, there is the -ystem known as haraskati, at tlic end the debt is wiped off. 

Q. — ^When such a thing occurs does the mortgageo leave tlio old holder in pos3os..iou ns 
cultivator ? 

A —Yes. 

Q - — When lie does that I suppose the old holder, wlio is the cultivator, Ins to agree to 
any terms which the mortgagee m.ay wish to impose ? 

A. — Ye^, the terms are sometimes exacting. 

Q - — Does the State ever interfere in suoh a case botwean the mortgagee and cultivator ? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — Does it limit tlie amount of his rent? 

A.— Yc=. 

Q. — Do tliey enter into a considemtion of the debt, do they go baliinl tiie bond, do they 
consider what the ciroumstances of the oise are an 1 say (o tlie mortgagee, — you lent thi« man 
R=. 100 you have already received Rs. 25 in intcrcot, and now we will let yon got hick 75 ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — Do the Courts do it ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — I? there a distinction between the courts and the D.irbiir in Marwiir ? 

A. — The DarbAr means the final authority. 

Q — Are they Munsiff's or TahsUddrs who make those arrangements between creditor and 
debtor ? “ 

A. — ^The Tahsilddr. 

^•“Hoes the debtor make an application to the Tahsilddr or does the creditor do so? 

A. — Tho debtor generally does it. 



Q - — Was the full normal kJiarlf area sown last year ? 

A. — No. 

Q. — Nearly ? 

J,.— Yes. 

Q. — How did they get cattle to sow it ? 

.d.— They borrowed money and have obtained an enormous amount of cattle from Rut- 
lam, Mathra and otlier places. 

Q. — Are the class of cattle worse or better than they had before ? 

A . — They are inferior. 

Q. — suppose they had to buy the class of cattle that they could get? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — How long will it take Marwiir to recover from the famine ? 

A. — Ten years. 

Mr. Nicholson . — Is this practice of composition of debts .an old practice or a new one? 

A. — It has been going on for many years, it< is immemorial. 

The President . — Is it an old immemorial practice of the country coming down from 
ancient native times ? 

A.— Yes. 

Mr. Nicholson . — What were tlie arrangements made in connection with immigrants, had 
you depots or what ? 

, A. — ^As soon as we received information of them we sent our men to bring them back. 

Q. — Did you keep regular depots ? 

A. — Yes, there was one at Beawaf, as soon ns they were able to walk we marehed them off. 
Q . — Was that done to any great extent? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Do you think that it is possible to establish greater co-operation between the Govern- 
ment and darbdrs of Native States in regard to immigrants in time of famine ? 

A. — Emigration is the antidote of famine for us. As we form part and parcel of the 
Imperial Government we must look to them for help. There is a traditional right on our side, 
our people have always gone to Malwa and elsewhere and why sliould they be checked now. 
Tlie physical state of the country is such that it cannot stand the strain of supporting such a 
large number of people. 

Jiao Bahddur Syam Sunder Lai . — Did yon not ask jagirddrs to start relief ip their 
own jagirs ? 

A. — We did, but they' were not equal to the task and so we had to help them. 

Q. — Did you give them any loans ? 

A. — No. 

Q. — Were hand ploughs successful ? 

A. — ^Yes, they' did a lot of good. 

2’he President . — You have a system of village records ? 

A. — Yes, now we have. ' 

Q. — And a village field map, cadastrally surveyed ? 

A.— Yes, 

Q . — The field book showing the owner of every field and his title in the field and the 
character of the field ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^Docs your record show the name of the mortgagee of a field or of any land ? 

A. — If he bo the mortgagee with possession. 

Q . — ^Do you bring the mortgagee upon the record as the holder pro tern. ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — And have you the actual cultivator on the record also ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — ^When application is made for a settlement such as y'ou spoke of, and an order is 
passed that the creditor is to have the land for 12 years say, is the fact of such an order noted 
on your records ? 

A.— Yes. ' ' 

Q. — ^Is a copy of the order sent to the pattodri for registration in liis records ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — In what book is it noted ? 

A. — ^lu the jamabandi. 

Rao Bahddur Syam Sunder Lai . — Have you thought of any scheme for the storage of 
fodder in years of plenty ? 

A. — We have thought of it but the people don’t agree to it. _ _ i i • , 

Q . — In countries like Marwar and Bikanir there are big jdots which lie w.aste and which 
could be used by^ the Darbtir. Could not some arrangement be made ? 

A. — It can be tried but I cannot say if the people will take to it. 

The President . — Are there anything like village banks in ymur State ? 

A.— No. 

Q . — Do you think there is a necessity for them ? - 

A. — Yes, there is because hanias charge heavy rates of interest. A village bank would 
be a boon. 

Q. — Is the D.arbtir thinking of trying any such .system ? 

A. — ^It is contemplated , but there will not be sufficient money for the purpose. 



MAJOE E. C. SPILSBUEY, SUPERINTENDING ENGINEER. 


The President. — Were you in charge in 1899? 

A.—1 am Superintending Engineer ; I have been in Eiijputdna since 1898. 

Q. — ^What Works had you open in Ajmer when you joined ? 

A. — A single test work.^ There was a good deal of road metal collection. 

Q . — Are you familiar with the system which prevailed on the works ? 

A.— Yes ; I was in Ajmer-Merwara from October 1899 to January 1901 and I was look- 
ing at the organization a good deal. We gradually worked up to the North-Western Provinces 
Code in January 1900. 

Q . — Uad the terms been easy ? 

A. — I think they were in Ajmer. In October and November there were two different 
Systems, and that in Ajmer was a great deal too attractive. In Merwara it was always checked 
by the ticket system till December. We had a great number from Kishangarh and. Jaipur, 
and we were almost swamped. There was no restriction on people coming to works in 
Ajmer. 

Q.' — What were the rates of wages in Ajmer at that time? 

A. — 20 chhatahs 15 and 8. The minimum wage given on rest days was the attraction, 

Q . — ^Were works then (October and November) open in Native States ? 

A. — ^I think not. 

Q. — That, continued till the new year ? 

A. — ^The test work system was abolished in December. A more stringent one was 
adopted ; there were no minimum and no rest day wages. That had the effect of a consider- 
able fall in the numbers. They were reduced by nearly one-half. I think the people who 
disappeared were mostly from Native States; by that time they were drafted off or their own 
W'orks. were opened. 

Q, — ^They fell from 35,000 in December to 19,000 in January and 15,000 in February, 
but rose again in March, That was on account of the greater distress, I suppose ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q . — Ahd you worked on the NorthAYestern Provinces system to the end ? 

A. — As far as we could. 

0 . — What was the character of the works you carried out 2 

A. — ^Tanks, metal collection and roads ; mostly the first ; sometimes original tanks, but as 
a rule repairs to existihg tanks, entailing very heavy earthwork in the case of a large tank. 

Q . — Is th6re a large field for bunding up streams for preserving water ? 

A. — "Very little; in fact the “ original ” works would never have been done in ordinary 
times ; they were non-paying. 

Q. — ^Is It part of the ordinary Public Works administration to create reservoirs for irri- 
gation ? 

• A. — ^Yes ; we bund reservoirs in suitable sites. 

Q . — How do you arrange with the chiims of Native States 2 

A. — ^As a matter of fact, that is what stops us now ; there are practically no sites left for 
tanks simply for that. 

Q . — ^YoU have a Congeries of Native States all round the British districts, and rivers run 
through Native States to British territory, and if you bund the water high up you shut it off 
from the people lower down 2 

A. — donH interfere with existing rights of tanks. There is nothing to prevent any 
one bunding up a stream, but there is hardly a stream left that has not a. tank sornewhere. 

Q. — Would it not be desirable to have for the future a large scheme by which the claims 
of all. parties would be considered ? 

A'. — I think the rainfall here is too precarious to work that system. 

Q . — So you are anxious to impound all yoa can first get 2 


A.— Yes. 

Q.— But could' it not be arranged that, having made provision for youi'selves, you 
could then let oif the water below by a weir 2 , t • i 

A. — I am afraid it Avould not act here. We have thought of it several tnmes. It might 
do for British territory. 

Q . — ^I should have thought the darVdrs would be prepared to accept a scheme ot tliat 
description, with the object of conserving all the water you possibly could 2 

A. — It is a thing which will have to be done. The present rule is not to interfere with 

existing rights. , 

Q . — Let us come to hicrwara. You found, relief works there and over 40,000 people on 
relief. Were they test works or relief works 2 

. A.— They were not called' test works, .and there was no minimum wage. They did not 

attract the s.ame class of Labourers as. the Ajmer works' did,. The' North-Western Provinces 
system was enforced in Merwara at the same time as in Ajmer., 

Q : — You had no system of village works as a, reserve 2 

A, — ^It had been thought of, but nothing.hadjeverbeen.woiked out. 



Q. — Had you the engineering oversight of Native States ? 

A. Only in an advisory capacity. They did not ask niy advice ; but it was pointed 

out to them that the Ajmer railway survey happened to be going on and it would be a good 
work for them, I was not advised as to the system of work adopted, but we got some 
engineers for them, 

Q , — ."Were the numbers on the Merwara works more than the case required as far as 
British districts were concerned ? 

A. — I do not think so, except that in Merwara there always seemed to be a great excess 
of women ; and I think they were relatives from Native States. 

Q . — The Native States sent on to our wmrks people they did not want to support 
themselves ? 

A. — That is what it comes to. 

Q , — Did you see any emaciation ? 

A, — When I first wont they were certainly badly off in the southern parts, but I 
noticed a distinct improvement when I went there three months after ; except those whom 
I knew to be from Native States, a certain number of whom were always about poorhouses. 
They were not allowed on our works, but kept in poorhouses. 

Q . — Were the tasks enforced in such a manner that people not needing relief would 
not have come ? 

A. — Yes ; where the system was properly enforced. After the North-Western Provinces 
system was introduced the system w'as certainly properly enforced in Ajmer, but I am 
afraid they got a little slack in the latter part of the time in the southern parts of Merwara* 
about June, July and August. There seemed to be a lack of management there in many 
ways. They were a little unmethodical in Merwara in 1899. 

Q. — When you had 56,000 people on relief was the -system unmethodical ? 

A. — ^No ; we had a good method in operation then. It was the want of estab- 
lishment. 

Q . — From January 1900 to the rains had you any fault to find with the system 
in Merwara ? 

A . — There were a good many changes. Merwara w'as under a separate division in 
the end of December, and the Executive Engineer was physically unfitted by ill-health. He 
went away in March ; a new man was brought and there was also a change of Assistant 
Commissioners. These changes had a sort of prejudicial effect on the administration ; except 
for that there was no substantial fault to find with the system. I went away to Abu in 
March and came back in the middle of August. I found the works had not been carried 
out so well as they should have been from a technical point of view. We had intended 
to consolidate a lot of metal and there was a good deal spread, and things like that. 

Q, — Did that react upon the administrative aspect? Was there a want of discipline 
among the labourers ? 

A.— To a certain extent. There was a difficulty in the establishment; they kept on 
going. People object to serve down there. It was not a question of pay ; there has always 
been a difficulty to get them togetlier. 

Q. — Did this affect the physique of the labourers ? 

A.— I think not. 

Q- — Have you any advice to give as to any modifications or improvements in the system 
you adopted in both districts from January 1900 onwards? 

A. — The only point I can think of is that the Staff Corps Inspecting Officers should 
be put under the Public Works entirely. We had a modified system. The first officers 
who came were under tlie Commissioner, but when the North-Western Provinces Code came 
in the question was discussed whether they should not come under the Superintending Engineer ; 
and a compromise was arrived at. They remained under the Commissioner as before, but I 
think they should be put under the Superintending Engineer. 

Q . — How would you manage for the villages? 

A. — Have other officers for them ; the ones we had in the famine did both civil and 
public works. 

Q. — You had to do the best you could with a limited staff. You did not get so many 
Staff Corps Officers as you wanted. Were the works many or few in Merwara ? 

A. — Many ; scattered. 

Q. — What was the largest number you had on work ? 

A . — Occasionally 15,000. 

Q. — Would you have your Staff Corps Officers travelling about to see that everythin? 
was done all right ? 

A. — I would have it exactly as in the North-Western Provinces Code, where he reports 
back to the Superintending Engineer. 


[Witness added^ ' 

I would prefer, so far as technique is concerned, that the report should be to the 
Superintending Engineer ; that is measurement, laying out works, and so on. 

Q , — ^But the adjustment of tasks ? 

A. — No ; that is not a professional matter. That is a matter for the Commissioner, 
though the Engineer could give his opinion about it. 



Q.— With regard to closing works, was there a stiffening of tasks to force the people back 
to their fields. 

A. — In Ajmer they went back of, their own account; in Merwara they rather stuck on 
to the works — our own people. They got so accustomed to being there and did not care to 
change their habits. 

Q . — Were the wages earned bj a whole family a little more than necessary ? 

A. — It was rather liberal. But for the individual it was about right. I am not sure 
that 14 chhatalcs would not be too little for a working woman. 

Q, — In 1897 they got only 13 and the men 14, then there was a division of sexes. In the 
future, what would you advise for test works ? 

A . — That there should be a stricter test, no minimum and no rest-day wage ; and the 
test work period should be a short Cne ; and when I was satisfied of the existence of distress 
I would immediately introduce the system of public works, not the Code task system, with 
provision for dependants and children. 

Q . — ^Do you think any improvements could be made in the way of hospitals or kitchens ? 

A. — ^No, I think they were very well managed. 

Q . — And the water-supply ? 

A . — That was very well managed too. 

Q. — ^You said there were changes in the controlling officers ; were there changes in the 
subordinate staff of overseers ? 

A.— No ; they remained all through. 




Jnswers hy the Assistant Commissioner, Hertcara, 
to the questions drawn up by the Famine Com- 
n, ission. 

1. In the District of Merwara there was scarcitv 
in 1898-99, as there had only been 10-66 inches of 
rain in 1898. The rains ceased early, and the Kharif 
crops over a large portion of the dry crop area in 
both districts -were damaged. Tanks did not receive 
a sufficient supply of water, and the weUs ran very 
low. The area brought under Eabi cultivation 
was very insignificant, and the outlook was very 
serious. 

1896- 97 — Kharif harvest in dry land was lost. 

The Eabi was a full average. 

1897- 98— The Kharif crop was a good average 

harvest, although some damage was 
done hy the locusts. 

2. The Eahi harvest was not so good as was 
anticipated, owing to frosts and high winds when 
the crop was just ripening. 

Kharif sowing (1899-1900) was by far below 
the normal, and it was 70'69 per cent, of the normal 
area. The figures (13051?.) which was for an 
average good year have been adopted as normal 
cultivated area for statistical purposes of compari- 
son, and in submitting statements of suspension of 
Land Eevenue forwarded to the Government of 
India. 

8. (a) 22 inche'-. 

(6) 4 inches S3 cents, or 19-68 per cent, of the 
average rainfall. 

(c) In September. 


(d) June . 

Actoil. Average for five years. 

2-0 . . 5.84 

July . 

1-20 

7-38 

August . 

0 06 

6-03 

September . 

1-07 

5-49 

Normal Kharif harvest in normal 

cultivated 


area was 3,36,497 maunds and in 61,989 acres. 
Actual Kharif harvest of 1899 was 17,061 maunds 
and in 43,826 acres. 

The actual cultivated area was 70‘69 per cent, of 
the normal area, and the actual product was 6 07 
per cent, of the normal produce. 

6. Total population according to census of 1891 
is 119,999. 

(a) 70 per cent. 

{by 10 per cent. 

PEELIMINAET ACTION. 

6. "When the rains failed in September 1898 
reports were received from the Tahsildars that 
famine was imminent. The Collector then made 
personal inspection to verify the facts, and in October 
the Commissioner of the District also made an 
inspection tour to ascertain how the facts stood. 

ABsistant CommiBsioner— J. 



7. Tliei’o was no crop on the land, no grass for 
cattle, emigration began in earnest, and in some 
places people had begun to use khijnr bark ground 
with flour for daily food. 

8. Wben there were signs that the rains in 1898 
were failing an extra establishment was employed 
in preparing estimates of the works, the programme 
of which consisted of 43 tank projects (either new 
or repairs), and improvements to seven roads. These 
worhs were scattered over the district, and provided 
labour for 28,000 persons daily for three months. 

Those who could produce a ticket from the Circle 
Officer or Patwari of their village as a proof of their 
being in need of relief, were taken on Test Belief 
Works (Departmental), provided they could do the 
task prescribed in the Ajmer Code, the second test 
being the “ Distance Test.” 

9. (o) Although programmes of Pamine Eelief 
Works wore regularly kept up, the estimates for 
very few of the projects had been carefully examin- 
ed, nor were they ready and sanctioned. 

(b) The programme did not include scale of 
establishment necessary to meet any emergency, 
and no list of candidates qualified for famine service 
was kept up. ' 

Large public works were the backbone of the 
relief system. 

10. There was a programme of village works 
ready in reserve from the beginning. 

In the following, order : — 

11. (1) Test works were started. 

(2) Government forests were ojiened for grazing. 

(3) Private charity in Beawar town was appeal- 

ed to. 

(4) Kitchens in villages and on works were 

opened. 

(6) Poor-houses were opened in Beawar and 

Todgarh. 

12. (rt) The Patwari of the village, Girdawars, 
TahsUdars, Naib-Tahsildars, Pamine Naib-Tahsildars, 
Pamine Officers and the Assistant Commissioner 
made frequent tours of inspection. The immediate 
control of village relief lay with the Tahsildars, who 
arranged the details of distribution of gratuitous 
relief through the Patwaris of the villages, and 
were responsHde for the prompt submission of 
accounts to the Collector, and on the passing of the 
accounts by the Assistant Commissioner they 
recouped the amount to balance the permanent 
advance left in their hands. This method of 
relief was adopted at an early period, when it 
became evident that the class of persons eligible for 
it would otherwise be left to starve. 

(b) Except in the city of Beawar, the only local 
employment of labour consists of agricultural 
ojper.ntions, and as these were impossible no stimula- 
tion would have had any effect. 

(c) A Charitable Committee was formed, with 
B, B. Seth Champa Lai as Chairman, but at its 


xHnalganiation. witli tlie Indian Pamine Cliaritaljle 
Relief ^ Committee the Assistant Commissioner^ 
(Captain C. T. Ducat) became its President. it i 

(cl) Special reports ■were called for ■vreekly, and| t 
the Revenue staff also inspected the general condi- i 
tion of the people periodically, and reported to thes ' 
Assistant Commissioner, Tyho also made frequent ’ 
tours through the district to personally observe the 
general condition of the people. 

13. Tes. During the period of scarcity, 1898-99, 
1899-1900, B70,536 were given tmder Land 
Improvement and Agricultural Loans Act. 

lS9S-fl9. lS99-19t)0. 

Under Aofc XIX of 1883 . 45,463 21,492 

„ „ XII of 1884- . ... 8,582 

The conditions were to complete the improve- 
ment within stated time according to the work 
involved, failing which the amount was to be consi- 
dered as misappropriated and recoverable in one 
lump sum, together with any penalty wliich the 
Collector thought fit. 

The loans were issued to cultivating classes, who 
were chiefly Mers and Merats, chiefly for deepening 
wells. 

They were recoverable in parts, i.e., by half- 
yearly instalments. 

14. Yes. In suitable localities, but the cost is 
high. 

20-30 feet, but not long after wells deeper than 
this were dry, and only wells fed by springs held 
any water. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

(a) No. The Kharif crop was a failtu’e, and 
the Rabi one was an 11 pies one only. 

(5) Yes. 

(c) Yes. At one time it supported about 18,000 
labourers as a temporary labour. 

16. The relief works undertaken were the 
repairs to and improvement of Government tanks. 

Yes. They were not under District Boards 
but were conducted by the Public Works Depart- 
ment Officers in consultation with the Civil Officers. 

16. The task on the Test Relief Works were 
as follows : — 


Uxeavafton. 

C.ft. 

[ Black or red soil . 90 
Soft rnorum . 60 

Average mornin . 45 
Hard morum . • 30 

Soft rock . • 20 

I Hard rock . . 5 

ig I Stone breaking . 12^ 

-4 I Carriage for males . 90 for 100 ft. lead. 

V „ „ females 60 „ „ 

The task for each individual digger with h 
complement of carriers ivas set out separately. 


f 

i 

I 

All wlio resorted to the -works did what was 
(Prescribed as test work task. Females were not 
required to dig, but were employed for carriage 
;only. 

> , 17. Payments were strictly by results, without 

' ' a minimum limit, vie., full ordinary wage was for 
full ordinary task, f wage for f task, | wage for | 
task, and nothing for less than | task, the work 
being measured and added to the next day’s task. 
No allowances were paid to non-working depend- 
ants, who were provided for by the Civil Autho- 
. rities on Village Gratuitous Eelief. One pice was 
given to mothers for their children in arms. No 
Sunday wage was given, and payments were made 
, by-weekly. 

On Scarcity Works a maximum wage of 25 per 
cent, in excess of the standard wage was earnable 
by the performance of a proportionate increase of 
task. 

18. In September 1899, oudng to the failure of 
rains there was a wide-spread famine throughout 
the district, and Taccavi loans, “ distance test ” and 

I even the T st Works could not meet the increased 
' wants of the relief workers. Larger Departmental 
Relief Works were opened. 

' LARGE PUBLIC WORKS. 

19. (a) After the Test Works had proved that 
‘ regular Relief Works were most necessary. 

(5j Large Public Works were opened. 

20. They were under the control of Public Works 
Officers. 

No. 

No delay— tools and plants were available. 
Some difficulty was, however, felt in procuring 
them at once when the number of Relief Works 
rose. 

21. Yes. 

' 6,000 workers. 

I Yes. 

The pressure was relieved by drafting the extra 
people to other works. 

22. Yes. 

Full details will be given by the Executive 
Engineer, Ajmer Pro-vincial Division. 

Sirki huts in sufficient quantities were provided 
at all the works. Sufficient number of sweepers for 
conservancy purposes were appointed to keep the 
camps clean. Special sirki latiines were also con- 
structed, and within a reasonable distance people 
j were prohibited from committing nuisaiice. Special 
I huts were provided for receiving patients suffering 
I from cholera and small-pox; separate huts were 
pro^-ided for rerao-ving dead bodies before they were 
' taken to the burial ground, and a special place was 
' assigned -ndthin a reasonable distance where the 
j dead bodies were buried. On larger works camp 
i hospitals were also prO-vided -with sufficient number 
of huts for in-door patients, necessary stock of 


medicines, and -wliere the works wa’o scattered 
within a certain radius the Hospital Assistant in 
charge of one of the works supervised the neighbour- 
ing Hospitals. The sanitation and the conservancy 
arrangements were at the camps, and were directly 
under the supervision of the Eamine Hailj-Tahsil- 
dar in charge of the camp, Avho used to comply 
with all the instructions given to them hy the 
Inspecting Famine Medical Officers at each camp. 
Banias’ skops were detailed to supply food-grains 
to the labourers according to the rates fixed hy the 
Tahsil. These shops contained aU sorts of grains. 
Herrick rates were posted on a hoard on each shop, 
and Banias acting contrary to these rates were 
turned out of the camp with any penalty which 
the Revenue Officer thought proper. Huts were 
assigned to these shops hy the Puhhc Works Depart- 
ment Officers, and some ehowkidars were also pro- 
vided hy them whenever it was considered necessary. 
In connection with the water-supply on works wells 
were taken at the eamps according to requirements. 
Two ehowkidars were appointed to guard against 
contamination. To each well lahom’crs for drau ing 
water were attached, who were provided with iron 
buckets. The lahom’ers were generally drawn from 
Class B. Por the distribution of water a special 
gang of women was employed to bring water from 
the protected wells to the piaos, which were estab- 
lished at convenient intervals along the work area, 
a Brahman or a man of high caste being told ofi 
at each piao to distribute water to the workers. 
Piaos were also established on Kitchens and Hospi- 
tals. The wells were disinfected with lime pan 
alum and with permanganate of potash. 

23. No system of selection by tickets of workers 
for admission to works was tried at the commence- 
meut. Distance test was also insisted in the begin- 
ing, but residence on works was not compulsory. 

24. It may be expected to serve an area of any 
thing up to 8 miles square, according to density o^ 
population, but in the Merwara District except 
near the town of Beawar itself you could not ge1 
10,000 workers on to any one work except by camp- 
ing them on the work. 

26. No. The Civil Authorities consulted only a; 
to arranging a programme of works, and fixing wages 
the technical and professional work being entirolj 
carried on under the direct supervision of the Exe 
cutive Engineer in charge of the Merwara Spocia 
Division. 

26. AEamineNaib-Tahsildarwas keptat eacho; 
the big works. With the exception of one Eamim 
Naib-Tahsildar, who was a Revenue Naib-Tahsilda 
in the Beawar tahsil, all the Eamine Naib-Tahsildar 
were selected and employed by the Commissioner 
Ajmer-Merwara, from Clerical and Cashiers’ clas; 
The salary was E60-fl6 horse allowance pe 
rnensem. The Eamine Naib-Tahsildar was genera 
supervisor of the Tvorks in his charge and responsibl 
for— 

(1) Prompt admission and register of npph 
cants. 

A«B}«tant Commusionor— 2. 



^2) Classification and treatment of workers. 

(3) Provision of skelter. 

(4) Correctness and proper payment of 

wages. 

(6) Market arrangements and supply of 
food. 

(6) Adequate supply of good water and 

proper dismfection of wells. 

(7) Hearing and investigation of complaints. 

(8) Hospital and Sanitary arrangements, 

(9) Care of ckildren and infirm persons 

presenting tkemselves at tke works. 

(10) Prompt submission of accounts. 

(11) Immediate report to the Executive 

Engineer through the Suh -Divisional 
Officer of the outbreak of any epi- 
demic disease. 

(12) Management of the Work Kitchen. 

27. Tes. It rested with the Civil Officers in 
charge. 

28. Gangs were formed, each numbering about 
50-100 workers, and each with its own mate, muster 
clerk and distinguishing number. 

Generally the numbers of one village or of one 
family were formed into one gang, and this arrange- 
ment has proved successful. 

29. Class A Special — 2 pies more than diggers, 

Ghittaks. 

i . „ I, Diggers . . 20 

„ II. Carriers . .16 

„ III. Working children 

(8 to 12 years) , 8 

„ IV, Adult dependants 12 (minimum ■wage). 

The report of the Eamine Commission, 1898, not 
available in the office. 

30. Women were not put in Class I “Diggers,” 
and I think the distinction was sound. There Was 
no difficulty in keeping the proportion of diggers 
and carriers in gangs, the women kept their p%si- 
que well, and the financial gain is obvious. 

31. Tes. 

32. The system was not tried in the district. 

33. Fide Question 30.. Work was measured off 
for each gang, and full task was demanded from the 
gang as a whole. 

Ho. 

The task remained the same throughout the 
famine without any change. 

34. The works were carefully divided into circles, 
and the scale of wages on each carefully fixed and 
subsequently altered according to the fluctuations 
of the price of food-grains and other local considera- 
tions, and my experience lead me to believe that they 
were adequate, but certainly not unduly liberal. 

The workers, as a whole, Irept their physique 
pretty well, but naturally those who saved them- 


I 

selves and let the rest of the gang do their share of 
the common task kept better, "wMle those who put 
the money meant for grain into tobacco or opium 
naturally fell below the general average. 

36. Since 1st April 1900 Sunday wage was given, 
and during the scarcity period (1898-99) no 
Sunday wage was given, hut wages on the scale 
noted in the Code were paid, hut a maximum wage 
26 per cent, in excess of the standard wage was eam- 
ahle by the performance of proportionate increased 
task. 

In this district I consider the only method 
during severe famine is to give the Sunday wage. 
Workers did as little as they could to earn the 
smallest wage they could draw. They would not 
have done extra work to earn an extra wage, and 
would only have suffered physically. 

36. The minimum wage is not too high. 

Pines should he continued down to penal wage. 

37. No. Throughout the famine the system of 
fines, etc., was as described in Question 17. 

38. In the beginning payment was made week- 
ly, afterwards hi- weekly. It was afterwards made 
daily on almost aU the works. 

It was most desirable and practicable except on 
a few rather isolated works. 

39. The labourers were paid weekly. 

Yes, aud therefore the daily payment system was 
introduced. 

-10. To the individual. 

The above method. 

11. No — the statistics are with the Public Works 
Department. 

No. 

12. Report of the Pamine Commission not avail- 
able. 

13. Pamine wages never exceeded : — 

A. P. A. P. A. P. 

Man 2-0; Woman 1-6; Child 0-9. 

Children between the age of 2 — 11 were relieved 
at the kitchens, above 11 were taken as working 
children on works, and for the children in arms one 
pice each was given to their mothers. Weakly per- 
sons were classed as E, and employed on breaking 
clods or other light work, and were given minimum 
wage in cash. 

In the case of weak persons the minimum wage 
was given irrespective of task, and this is preferable 
in my opinion. 

11. No. 

16. This system was not used. 

They saved nothing on their earnings, but from 
what I have seen since the famine has ended, they 
certainly did not sell aU they possessed before they 
came out on relief works. 

Yes. 

46. Under Commissioner’s orders. 



On tlie clieapest staple grain, maize or barley. 

47. At each relief camp an admission office was 
kept with a flag over it. All seekers of work col- 
lected there, and up to 9 a.m. these were admitted, 
those coming after were taken on the next day. 
Tins work was directly under aPamine Naib-Tahsil- 
dar, who classified and sent them to the Sub-Over- 
seer to be taken on the works. 

The mustering clerk entered their names in the 
musters, and the mistri in charge pointed out the 
work to them. Gangs were formed, each number- 
ing about 60 — 100 workers, and each with its mate, 
muster clerk, and distinguishing number. 

Each gang had its own working area, where it 
assembled in the morning for muster at the appoint- 
ed time, namely, 7 a.m. in hot weather, and 8 a.m. 
in winter. 

After muster had been taken the Public Works 
Subordinate visited each gang in turn, and fixed and 
set out the task for each, recording the same in his 
note-book reserved for this purpose, and informing 
the mates what was required of their respective 
gangs, each member of a gang being paid by the 
result of the work done by the entire gang. At 12 
o’clock there was an inteiwal of rest till 2 o’clock. 
At 5 o’clock the Public Works Subordinate visited 
each gang again, measured the work and recorded 
the same in his measurement book, and informed 
each mate of the wage earned. An evening muster 
was taken, and the gangs were paid the wage earned 
for the previous day, and the work was closed 
between 6 and 7 p.m. 

In the evening the sub-overseer called the 
moharrirs (1 to 10 gangs) and muster clerks (1 to 10 
gangs) and had the wage earned by each gang, as 
per result of work measured, entered in the muster 
rolls, the moharrirs filling in the abstracts and pre- 
paring Eorm D. VI, showing the amount to be paid 
next day to each of the gangs in their charge. After 
check with the Muster Polls the sub-overseer 
countersigned these, and forwarded the counterfoil 
to the cashiers. On the following morning the 
cashier placed the amount earned by each gang in 
separate money bags, each bag being marked with 
the distinguishing number of the gang to which it 
referred. 

At 6 p.M. the cashier proceeded with his money 
bags to some convenient spot on the work area, 
whore the moharrhs were assembled. 

To each of them he gave his ten corresponding 
bags of money, taking a receipt for the same in 
Eorm D. VI. The moharrirs with the aid of the 
muster clerks, then proceeded to pay their gangs, 
the cashier visiting each in turn, and checking the 
disbursements that had just been made. 

On the work on which the Famine Naib- 
TahsUdar was present, he also inspected payments, 
and satisfied himself by personal observation and 
enquiry tliat payments were regularly made, and on 
the other works in the “ charge ” the Famine Naib-i 
Tahsildar’s Clerk inspected the payments. 


The dependants’ children below 14 i and above 
2 years were relieved at the Work Kitchen, and the 
mothers of those in arms were given one pice. 

The tools and plant were provided by the Public 
Works Department suh-divisional officers in charge, 
These were issued daily to the mate of the gang, 
who was held responsible for the loss. 

At the close of the work these tools and plant 
had to be returned to the Puhhc Works Depart- 
ment godown at the works. Latterly these were 
available in sufficient numbers. 

The camps were generally located near the wells, 
which were kept clean by disinfecting with per- 
manganate of potash, and Hospital requirements 
Avere all supplied by the Pamine Naih-Tahsildar at 
the requisition of the Hospital Assistant, also 
food ration, clothing or other conveniences. 

48. The Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara. 

Yes, the Commissioner only. 

No. 

49. Yes. 

Just before the rainy season it was considered 
wise to get them back to their villages and ready to 
start agricultural operations as soon as the rains 
should break. 

There Avas no trouble in achieving the transfer 
in the small scale on which it was tried. 

SMALL VILLAGE WORKS. 

60. These works relieved the pressiwe on De- 
partmental Relief Works, and enabled the workers 
to be nearer their homes AA'hen the time for sowing 
operations was near. They proved a great help on 
the outbreak of cholera in certain camps, taking the 
workers who fled from them to their oAvn Aollages 
instead of driAung them to other big camps, Avhich 
they might have infected also. 

81. Repairing and improAung small urigation 
tanks generally of the 3rd and 4th class, and of 
digging and cleaning AuUage weRs used for drinking 
purposes, and improvements in A’’illage conservancy. 

62. {a) No. 

(6) By direct management rmder the Civil 
Agency. 

(1) No. 

(2) The Lumbardar was held responsible 

for the work, and was given task 
work at the rate of R4 for 1,000 
cubic feet, tools, plant, contin-- 
genoies aU included in this con- 
tracted sum. 

63. {a) The Civil Work Inspector marked 

out work on the spot. 

(5) The mistiies employed on works 
measmed the work. 

(c) The Lumbardar kept muster and paid 
wages himself, for which he was held 
responsible. He paid these wages out 
of the advance given to him by the 
TahsHdars. 

Aaaisla t Oommiasionet— 3. 



No works were undertaken tlirougli tlie- agency 
of land-liolders, as contemplated in the North-West- 
ern Proinnces I’amine Code. 

Dhectly under the supervision of the Civil Works 
Inspector, and the Namine Naih-Tahsildars. They 
were inspected periodically by the Namine Ofidcer 
and by the Assistant Commissioner. 

5d<. No— The Code test system was only taken 
as a guide in fixing the amount allowed to each work, 
and the rate of wage to be oalculjjted. 


Scale of wages was as follows : — 



A. P. 

Men .... 

.16 

Women .... 

. 1 a 

Children .... 

. 0 9 

No Sunday wage. 

No relief for children in arms. 

No admission of 

dependants to the kitchens or to 
tons relief. 

village gratui- 

65. No. 



6G. The Civil Works drew the people from the 
large Public Works in tlie Beawar Division, but in 
the Todgarh Division they preferred to remain on 
the Public Works Department Works. . 

67. The Civil Agency small works were tried 
on such a small scale that I could form no definite 
opinion on the subject. 

SPECIAL RELIEE. 

68. No. 

No. 

69. Eorests were opened in the scarcity period. 
They were controlled by Exti'a Assistant Conserva- 
tor of Eorests, and served the agricultural classes. 

eo. No. 

61. Except a few in Beawar town there are no 
such people in the district, which is a purely agri- 
cultural one. 

62. Nil. 

63. None were taken. 

6d. Every facility was given to the people to 
take their cattle to good pasturages. Parwanas 
signed by the Collector were granted to protect 
them. 

Emigration to foreign pastm’e grounds was the 
only resource, and even of those cattle who were so 
driven off only a small percentage returned. 

6-1. No. 

GEATXJITOIJS EELIEE. . 

66. (a) In January 1900, when the North- 
Western Provinces Eainine Code was introduced, 


dependants on I’elief TTorks irere cla'^sified as 
follows : — 

Class E. Adultsj botli sexes. 

„ E. CMldi’en 10 —14 years, both sexes ’ 
incapable of work. 

„ G. Children from 7 to 10. 

„ H. Children below 7, but not in arms. 

„ I. Children in arms. 

Of Class E those who were fit for light work 
were employed on works, and received a minimum 
wage in cash. The mothers of Class I received one 
pice a day for each child. 

The other classes were fed in Idtchons. 

^ (b) On these worbs the dependants were not 
relieved The workers relieved theii’ dependants 
out of their own wages. 

67. Belief by kitchens. This form was chosen 
as most economical and best suited to the district. 

68. This report is not available in this office, 
but this relief was restricted to the following 
persons : — 

(a) Idiots and lunatics. 

(b) Cripples. 

(c) Blind persons, 

(d) All who from age or physical weakness 

were incapable of earning living. 

(e) AH persons whose attendance on the sick 

, or an infant child in their homes was 

absolutely necessary, provided they 
had no relative able and willing to 
support them. 

(/) To Parda-nashin women in district. 

Only the people enumerated above were eligible, 
and their eligibility, vouched for by officials viith 
local knowledge, was thoroughly tested. 

69. Two poor-houses. 

Beaxoar — On 1st Eebmary 1900. 

Todgarh — On the 16th September 1900. 

Jats, Gujars, Mers, Merats, Bhils, Balais. 

No —the numbers in the Beawar poor-house never 
went beyond 1,000, and in the Todgarh one only up 
to 360. 

Yes. 

70. Some persons sent out to works from the 
poor-house when passed as fit to work were returned 
by the Public Workfe Department officials as incorri- 
gible vagrants who would not work, but none were 
sent to the poor-house as a punishment. 

71. Yes. 

72. Eotudeen kitchens before the rains of 1899 
and eight after the rains had set in. 

6 to 6 miles. 

CVitlsVi. 

73. Eor children 10 to 14 . -8 

„ 7 to 10 . .6 

„ 2 to 7 . .4 

Meals were distributed twice a day. First, 
between 9 and 10 A. M. and the second between 
4 and 5 P. M. 


Yes. 

No. 

> 74. No Civil Kitcliens were opened near the 

’ relief works within a radius of 5 to 6 miles. 

S' 75. It was restricted. 

j 

! Admission to the kitchen was regulated by the 
issue of a ticket by the Patwari of each Tillage to 
the children qualified for admission, who, on present- 
ing tliis ticket, received another ticket from the 
Kitchen Superintendent, on which the number of 
the kitchen was punched, so that one ticket could 
not he used for two kitchens. 

76. Ten chitahs of raw “dalya” for adults 
(males and females), and for the children the same 
as in kitchens. 

The meals at first consisted of dalia of maize and 
salt, hut the maize was found to he too heating, and 
' the diet was changed in February 1900 into dalia 
of wheat and pulse. On the recommendation of 
the Famine Medical Officer in the month of June 
another change was introduced, and on two days in 
the week “ dal ” and “ chappati ” was substituted 
for the dalia. The proportion of dal of gram or 
“ mung ” used was five seers to one maund of dalia. 

77. The Patwaris prepared the list, which was 
checked by Girdawars, Tahsildars and Naib-Tahsil- 
dars. 

By the Famine Naib-Tahsildar every 10th day, 
and periodically by the Famine Officers, Tahsildars 
and Revenue Naib -Tahsildars. 

78. Payment was made in cash (veekly at the 
homes of recipients, 

79. None. 

None. 

80. Brahmins. 

No reluctance was shown. 

81. School Pundits — and where Pundits were 
not available the Naib-Patwaris or paid Superin- 

. tendonts. 

Gu’dawars, Famine Naib-Tahsildars, Famine 
Officers and periodically Tahsildars and Collector 
I checked the accounts, food, sanitation, water-supply 
and the general arrangements. 

82. No. 

83. No. 

R 

84. (a) Kharif, 1898-99 » . 40,267 

Rhbi .... 46,090 

Kharif, 1899-1900 . 71,187 

^ Babi, 1899-1900 . . 69,900 

I » . 

2,26,434 

(6) Remission, Rabi, 1898-99 390. 

I 86. Suspension was dealt with in accordance 
' with the rules laid down in Foreign Department 
letter No. 2917-1., dated 4th September 1895. Tlie 



item remitted ^vas on account of Irrigation Eevenue 
according to the rules and regulation relating to 
Land Eevenue prescribed in Ajmer Hegulation 
Book — {ciae Chief Commissioner’s Koti'fications S 
Nos. and dated 6th July 1893 and ICth July j 
1895, respectively). The general capacity of the | 
villagers also u as determined hy the Collector and j 
the Commissioner hy personal inspections. j 

86. As soon as the rain ceased and the hopes of 
the crops were over, but before the collection of 
revenue. 

87. There are no such zemindari tracts in 
Merwara. 

88. As far as I can say sufficient relief has been 
afforded by granting suspensions, the relief has not 
been abused, and has in most cases at any rate 
reached the right persons. 

89. Outside the town of Beawar SO per cent, of 
the population is entirely dependent on agriculture. 
After a failure of the rains of three successive seasons 
agriculture was absolutely at a standstill, and 80 per 
cent, of the population left destitute. 

90. With the abolition of the ticket systen 
emigrants from Manrar and Meuar under false 
names of villages obtained work on our Belief’ 
Works, and they could not he identified and expelled 
from our district, and om’ relief was excessive in ^ ^ 
this respect only. 

91. All classes, and even a few Banias in the 
Todgarh tahsil. 

92. My experience does not enable me to say. 

93. (1) Tes. 

(2) Not their resources proper. Some might 
have staved off the evil day for a short time by 
selling their ornaments, etc., but they could not ' 
have tided over the bad time, and would have had 
to accept State relief anyhow, and so, perhaps 
wisely, accepted the inevitable and kept their 
ornaments. 

94. Tes. J 

95 (1). The tests of the Code are sufficient. i 

(2) The ticket system should be adhered to ‘ 

throughout the famine, and should not be abolished 
at any stage. I would further suggest that the 
Patwdris’ ticket No. should also be borne in Public 1 
Works Department musters, as omission of the ; 
names of villages against the workers in the Muster 
EoUs gives room for fraud on the part of mustering 
clerks. 

The ticket system is also a stop to the very I 
frequent fraud of entry in muster sheet of fictitious 
names of workers who are absent only in days when 
the musters are checked. ■ ] 

96. The Patwaris of each village kept a Begis- (I 

ter of Births and Deaths, and informed the Collector’ 
monthly. At the Belief Works Naib-Tahsildars ' 4 
kept the records of deaths but not of births. , 

97. The Hospital Assistants in charge of works- 
kept records showing causes of deaths, and my< r 
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experience of this famine is that the mortality was 
not in any way attributable to disease connected 
with unsuitable or insufficient food. Our mortality 
figures have been swollen by the large number of 
Mewari and Marwari immigrants who struggled 
across the border at the point of death, but the mor- 
tahty among our own people has not, I think, been 
very high. 

98. There was no complaint of impure and in- 
sufficient water-supply, and no mortality was traced 
to this source. 

Yes. 

Once a week at least. 

99. A radius round each camp was marked out 
with flags, beyond whioh all persons had to go for 
purposes of nature A regular staff of sweepers was 
kept to sweep the camp and generally clean up. 
Trenches for the burial of the excreta and sweep- 
ings were carefully regulated, and the dead either 
burnt or buried at a sufficient distance from the 
camps. 

Segregations Hospitals for all infectious diseases 
1 /ere put up at a safe distance from the camp. 

A regular staff of sweepers was kept, and cer- 
tain of the inmates were also told off to sweep and 
clean the poor-house and its enclosures. Separate 
latrines for men and women were built connected 
with the main enclosure but someway off, and were 
attended to by the sweeper staff. Quantities of 
disinfecting powder were used to keep the place 
clean. Infectious cases were immediately removed 
to separate hospitals away from the poor-house. 

The water-supply was well looked after on all 
the kitchens. The children were only allowed in 
just before meals, and turned out again immediately 
afterwards, and tbe kitchen enclosure was swept out 
and cleaned after each meal. 

Yes. 

The Assistant Surgeon and the Yamine Medical 
Officer. 

100. (1) Yes 

(2) Yes, and the cases disclosed were punished, 

101. The powdered bark of Khajra {Pi'osopiis 
Spicigera) was sometimes mixed with tbe grain 
(atta) to increase the bulk of the bread. It usually 
produced dian'hoea when continued for any length 
of time, hut was mostly used only occasionally, 

102. Yes. 

The numbers fluctuated, and many cases were 
never discovered or actaally proval, but at one time 
we had 32,000 Slewaris on our works. 

103. No statistics were kept, but I am confident 
the mortality returns during the famine will he 
largely in excess of the actual diminution in the 
population of the district. 

lOi. They were made over to their friends or 
relatives, where possible. The few remaining ones 
Arere Hindus, and were made over to Daya Hand 
Orphanage, Ajmer. None were offiexaffy given to 



l^Iissiouaries, but they collected a certain number ' 
through their oTvn agencies, \ 

106. None to offer. ^ 

. 106. No. ’ll 

106. (a) Weekly returns of imports and exports'! 

were received from the Station Masters of the only'jj 
two stations in the district. - j ; 

Yes. 

AfBumed consumption 

of tlie people during Import. Proportion. 

32 months. 

10,00,000 16,00,000 1§ times. 

But a considerable portion of the imports went 
to Deogarh and other places in Mewar temtory 
which draw their supplies largely from Beawar. 

107. No. 

108. No such change took place. 

109. No. 

110. During the period of scarcity the Ajmei 
Bamine Code was in force. Since January 190C 
the North-Western Provinces Pamine Code was 
brought into force ; as far as the prmciples of the 
North-Western Provinces Pamine Code are concern' 
ed no departure was allowed except in matters oi 
detail where the local requirements made it neces' 
sary. 

111. Yes. 

Yes — HClitary pensioners were employed a 
Barkandazas. 

No. 

112. Ihe non-official agency was made use of i] 
supervising the poor-houses, in organising th 
Charitable Committees, and in collecting the sub 
scription. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

113. Practically the entire rm’al population c 
the district was destitute, and number seeking relie 
was not affected by any of the changes mentionec 
even where such changes were made. 

As regards the death-rate change (o) was neve 
introduced and (6) was never changed ; (c) was care 
fully watched and altered on the first sign of ree 
deterioration of physique long before an increase 
mortality took place ; (c/) remained the same," an 
had no effect as far as I know on the mortality ; ne 
had (c). 

There was no disorganisation and very litt 
wandering. 

114. The District of Merwara has a rural popuL 
tion consisting of Mers and Merats who, for the pu 
poses of social union, observe no distinction in dii 
ing and smoking together, nor have they _ai 
prejudices against eating food touched by Hinc 
or Musalman, excepting those of the lowest clas 

-and therefore the massing of the people on lar{ 


i 

works did not tend to disorganise family life or to 
I weaken social restraint or to relax morality ; as far 
fas it was possible buts for tbe low classes were in 
.most cases kept at a safe distancej so as not to oifend 
^the social prejudices of tbe preponderating Mer and 
■Merat classes on works. Nothing more is needed. 

0. T. DUCAT, Captain, 
Assistant Commissioner, Merioara, 
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Qoostiona. Answers. 

/ 

day fixed for the opening of a tcBt-work, oillior 
I or the DiviBioiial-ofHccrB conoemod proceeded 
to the spot atid co-operated -with the Department 
of Pnhlio Works, giving them such nssistnneo ns 
they fonnd Jieccssary. The labourers -were all 
admitted freely and allowed to form themselvr» 
into village gangs as far ns possible and, in a 
few insfanees, into family gangs. Each gang 
bad its own headman in whom the merabors 
bad confidence and throngh •whom they agreed 
to receive their wages, lie had for his inform- 
ation and rofcrcnco a nominal roll of the coolies 
headed hy him. The labourers were not elnssified 
except on the single test-work •which was con- 
dncled on thn ta.sk-'work system and on wliiVh 
tho sj-stem of elassificntion ordered in G-.O., 
No. Syt, dated 2.'jth May 1000, was adopted. 
The wlmicrs were allowed to earn -wages (snijjr'ct 
to certain maximum) sufiieiont for their own 
maintenance and the support of their dependants 
who were consequently not given any relief 
separately. Tho famine tools whieh were shared 
at three largo central depots in the district were 
taken hy tho Department of Public Works to 
tho respective work spots in sneh qnantilies ns 
were found necessary. Tools were issued by 
tho overseer to the coolies through their head- 
men whoso receipts were obtained. In tho 
eases in which tlic villages of the workers sven; 
not verj" distant and the overseer and the 
maistry could trust the hcndincn, the coolfes 
were allowed to take tho tools homo every 
evening and bring them the next morning. 1 ii 
other cases, tho tools wore left at tho work-spots 
hy each gang at the place as.signcd to it and 
were looked after hy a ehowkidar. Work whieh 
■would entitle tho coolies to full wages was 
marked out at tho task-work carried out at Bo- 
tnmcherla ; but on tho oflier works condneted on 
tho intermediate 83 'stem, tho overseers •u'cro 
asked to instmet the’ headman of each gang as 
t<i the work ■\s’hich should he turned hy it to 
enahlo it to earn the maximum wage. I'ho 
work of each gang was carefully measured hy 
tho overseer in charge every evening and tlio 
measurements -were recorded hy him and tho 
■wages duo to each gang were also calculated 
and "noted. Twice or of tenor every week 
payraciifs were mode hy the overseer to the 
liondnicn of tho respeolivo pangs in tho presence 
of a few of the raomhors of each gang from tho 
Imprest allowed to him and tho headmen dis- 
tributed the wages to tho coolies. Tho propor- 
tion generally agreed to hy tho workers among 
themselves in regard to tho division of tho 
wages among men, -vvomon and children was 3 : 
2:1. Tho overseer in some cases used to bo 
present at tho distribution and help the coolies 
whore necessary in regard to tho calculation of 
the wages due to them. lie had also sufficient, 
copper BO that there might bo no difficulty in 
the payment on the epot of tho exact amount 
duo to each oooly or set of coolies. 

There was no fining in accordnnoo •ft’Ith any 
preBoribod Boalo, but if tho outturn w’os poor, 
the wages woro proportionately low. Tho 
■water available in the vicinity of the works was 
generally good and no stops wore taken to 



Questions. 


Answers. 


48. Under -whose orders were tasks and wages 
stiffened or relaxed, («.e., the Collector, the 
Commissioner, the Famine Commissioner or the 
Local Government ?) Had the Collector or 
the Commissioner power to issne orders indepen- 
dently or had he to refer to higher authority. 

’ If he acted in anticipation of sanction was he 
often over-ruled ? 

* • * 

51. Were arrangements made at any time to 
draft people from large public to B(gall village 
works ; what was -the occasion calling for 
‘transfer ; and with what success was the transfer 

achieved ? 

Small Village Works. 

52. What part did the small village works 
play in the scheme of relief ? 

63. What classes of works did they include ? 

54. Were they conducted — 

(а) under the supervision of the Public 
Works Department, 

(б) under the supervision of the Civil 

Agency, 

(i) by direct management, 

(ii) through landholders or by means of 
other non-offioial agency ? 

55. If conducted under (6) (ii) of the .last 
question, what arrangements were made — 

(«) for lading down the work, 

(6) for measuring it up, 

(c) for paying wages ? 

How far wore the landholders and others 
responsible administratively and financially ; 
and under whose supervision was the work 
done ? 

56. Was any attempt made to work the Code 
task system ? What scale of wages was adopted ? 
Was employment given to every one who 
wanted it, or only to special classes ? 

57. Was any system of selection of applicants 
for relief tried ? If so, was it successful or not ? 

58. If large public and small village works 
existed close to one another, did either draw 
labourers from the other ? 

59. Did your experience lead you to form 
any definite opinions as to the desirability or 
otherwise of extending small village relief 
works? H so, please state them. 

Special belief. 

60. Are there many aboriginal tribes in your 
district ? Were special tests applied to them ? 
Wore they forward to take relief or had relief 
to be taken near their homes ? How lar were 
the measures taken successful ? 


conserve it. Where the water fourcts were 
distant, arrangements were made 1o have water 
carted to the work spots by coolies. None of 
the laborers resided on the works and no 
arrangements were needed for hospital require- 
ments. 

(48) Tasks and wages were stiffened under 
the Hookooms of the Board of Eevenuo 
(Famine Commissioner) — B.P., No. 323, dated 
7th July 1900. 

In no instance were they relaxed. 

I never acted in anticipation. Please vide 
also answer to question No. 27. 

• * _ • 

51. No. 


52 to 59. Small -village works wore net 
undertaken as test or relief works. 


_ 60. There are a few aboriginal tribes in my 
district such ns Chenohoos, Soogalis and Yana- 
dis. No special tests were applied, to them. 
They were net forward to take relief. Some 
Chenohoos represented to me th.at they wanted 
work. I asked my District Forest-offioer to 
employ them on light line clearing and fire 
tracing work. The Chenohoos, however, would 
not do even three hours’ work for three annas 


